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HEN THE May Revolution took over power in the D nc its 
Y Ñ / government promptly acknowledged its responsibility to settle the 
Southern Sudan question that had been ignored or mishandled by 
the various national governments since independence in January 1956. The 
revolutionary government did not pretend, however, that the road towards 
granting Southern Sudan regional autonomy within the framework of the 
united Sudan would be an easy road to travel. Indeed, as President Nimeiry 
has stated in many of his recent speeches on the South, it became clear that 
some of the elements in our revolutionary government, who had been en- 
trusted with the implementation of its policy towards the South, began not only 
to falter from the guidelines laid down by our President for its implementa- 
tion, but had also in fact engaged in active sabotage of that policy, using their 
official position in the government to achieve their narrow political objectives. 
The result was a loss of two years in the program of the government towards 
the South. This had presented the revolution with problems, since its two years 
of relatively inactive programs in the South began to be used by its enemies, 
both at home and abroad. But these problems were by no means insoluble. 
The revolution recognized how difficult they were, and went ahead to reac- 
tivate its Southern policy after July 1971, when certain political events in 
the country made it possible for some of the saboteurs of our Southern policy 

to be removed from the position of influence within the revolution. 





After July 1971, two forms of action were needed. The first was to start 
a program of social reforms and economic activity in the South to assure 
the Southerners that the government meant what it said about its policy and 
that it was prepared to make good the two wasted years of political intrigues. 
The second was to open a dialogue with the Southern leadership-in-exile, both 
civilian and military, to negotiate a political solution to the problem. These 
two areas of action presented the revolution with staggering problems. The 
internal action required the leadership of a Southerner who, because of the 


* Ay. OMAR EL-HAG MUSA is Minister of Information and Culture of the Democratic Republic of the 
& Sudan. 
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,. past experiences, had to be someone the government could rely upon, with- 


out doubts, and at the same time trusted enough by Southerners to restore 
shaken confidence, in order for the government to be relied upon to act. The 
selection of Vice-President Abel Alier made it possible for us as a government 
to overcome these internal problems, as well as answering a great many of 
the problems we had to contend with in dealing with the second question. 


The success of our efforts to negotíate a political solution to the Southern 
problem hinged on our ability to open contacts with the Southern leadership- 
in-exile and to talk to them in confidence. Here, too, Vice-President Alier was 
a vital bridge, for he had the total confidence of the government in Khartoum 
and the Southern leadership was at least willing to sit down and talk to him. 
A series of secret contacts between both sides, in which we continuously re- 
assured our Southern brothers that we meant business, resulted in the Addis 
Ababa Agreement which granted Southern Sudan an autonomous govern- 
ment of its own within the framework of a united Sudan. 


Now that the Southern government has been set up in Juba, the govern- 
ment of the Democratic Republic of the Sudan and the whole country have 
put themselves to work to face the problems that this new system has imposed 
on them. This is in addition to the problems of removing the scars and traces 
of war in Southern Sudan. Apart from these problems of relief and emer- 
gency assistance for rehabilitation, there are two phases of development we 
must tackle in the country. The first is the political set-up in the country or 
the system of government. The second is the economic and social development, 
without which the stability of the country cannot be ensured or guaranteed. 


Political Framework 


Since independence—and as we lived through seventeen years of war in 
Southern Sudan—many systems of government were tried in the country. They 
started with the pre-independent self-rule status in which the Anglo-Egyptian 
condominium tried to mold a British type of parliamentary liberal democracy 
in the country. It did not work, as sectarianism, sectionalism and narrow 
traditionalism fragmented the political force in the country. A strict military 
dictatorship bordering upon fascism was also tried and failed. 


It was obvious that something Sudanese and broadbased, with which the 
whole society and its masses can be identified, had not been found. It is here 
that the May Revolution rejected imported systems and devised a Sudanese 
Socialism, to which every Sudanese who believes in the reconstruction of the 
Sudan may belong and can aspire to the highest position of leadership in the 
country. Its objective is a system of government in which the power is vested 
in the masses, as well as the mobilization of these masses for the maintengnce 
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of this power in their own hands and for the reconstruction and development 
of their own country and destiny. 


In doing so, we recognize that a stable political system must present a 
balance between conflicting and divergent interests and tendencies. The 
regional devolution of powers and privileges is necessary on account of dif- 
ficulties of communications, transport and other cultural differences. The 
balance between the central authority and the regional autonomy in our sys- 
tem is a very important element in the political structure we have created. 
This is not a scheme of constitutional checks and balances, or a delegation of 
power and authority to the region. A general principle of great importance 
is contained in our system: it is an arrangement which has the effect of giving 
every section and every major and minor interest group in the society a direct 
or indirect representation in the conduct of the government. 


In our system, the regional government represents the central authority in 
relation to the people in the region. But it also represents the people of the 
region in relation to the central authority. The voice of such functionaries and 
delegates is effective in the conduct of the government on account of the 
general principle that power and authority are distributed. 


Looked at from another angle, we are evolving a system in which our 
government will consist of a balance between power and authority on the one 
side and obligation and responsibility on the other. Every one who holds 
political office has responsibilities for the public weal, corresponding to his 
rights and privileges. The distribution of political authority in the country 
will provide a machinery by which the various agents of government can be 
held to their responsibilities. Our system provides that the government will 
rule by consent. The citizens have to be made fully aware of the duties they 
owe their government and the duties which government owes to them. It 
provides them with the means and avenues to exert pressure on their govern- 
ment to discharge these duties. 


Single Party Principle 


We in the Sudan do not view the Sudan Socialist Union, the single political 
organization in which all Sudanese have a right to participation, as a single 
party system that is found elsewhere in the so-called third world. This is so 
because we have come to know from experience, that a party, simple or mul-. 
tiple, has a narrow appeal with interest centered around its membership or 
constituency. À one party system in fact suffers, though less than a multi-party, 
from the same divisiveness; this, too, is unacceptable to us. We do not consider 
it a front, either, because a front implies a coalition of parties or political 
Bioups with interests which, they agree, can only be achieved through such a 
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coalition. A front is, therefore, weakened no matter how broadbased it may be, 
by the internal divisive currents within the coalition. 

It is therefore important to emphasize that the Sudanese Socialist Union is a 
Union of all the Sudanese people, coming together after failures of parties, 
fronts and coalitions, and after recognizing their unity of purposes and objec- 
tives, to work as a single unit to achieve these purposes and objectives. 

Having said something about single political organization, the Sudan 
Socialist Union, and in view of the fact that a single political organization 
is looked upon with a great deal of skepticism, if not disdain in certain quarters, 
it is imperative upon us to stress national experiences from which each nation 
must evolve its own political system. We in the Sudan have had special prob- 
lems in applying multi-party democracy to our society in the past. We have, 
as a matter of experience, therefore come to accept that, as a developing coun- 
try, we need a government that can put a fair amount of authority behind its 
decisions. With our present system, such a government exists without this 
authority being isolated from the masses of our people. 


Economic Means 


The official and public position of the Sudan government is the earnest 
restoration of peace and stability in Southern Sudan. The instability that has 
prevailed in Southern Sudan for seventeen years has aggravated the economic 
imbalances that existed between the two parts of the country. With peace 
restored, the Sudan government is determined to address itself to the execution 
of both short- and long-term projects for the economic development and social 
advancement of the Southern region. This task is made all the more difficult 
for us, as we are at the same time tackling the colossal task of repatriation, 
resettlement and rehabilitation of over a million displaced citizens of the 
Southern region. 


The Sudan government has already acquainted international organizations 
and world governments with these problems. We have also drawn up some of 
the programs and projects required for rehabilitation. These included the 
immediately needed relief supplies of foodstuffs, shelter, clothes, medicine and 
simple tools. But the social integration of the Southern region requires a 
greater economic revitalization of the region. The flimsy network of river, 
rail and road transport, destroyed or halted during the war, has to be recon- 
structed as an essential step towards the development of the region’s vast 
agricultural and animal potentials. The few and modest industries that had 
been established, but whose operations were suspended during the disturbances, 
have to be revived and expanded. Pilot projects that were experimented and 
proved successful, suchas coffee, tea, tobacco, rice, kenaf and pineapple, have 
to be reactivated. —— 0 
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It is difficult to establish a sound list of priorities in the type of situation 
we are dealing with in the Sudan. As we talk of the vital need of transport 
and communications, and the establishment of agricultural projects and indus- 
tries, we automatically think of lack of trained personnel in all these areas of 
activity. The United Nations Specialized Agencies, other international organi- 
zations, and world governments are called upon to assist us in this area. 


Already, the United Nations Agencies and some international voluntary 
agencies have engaged in the róle of formulating and channelling assistance 
to the Sudan for the South. This machinery, which is largely designed to 
serve in the reconstruction of its displaced citizens, has to be soon converted 
into a machinery for promoting development and making use of the un- 
utilized or under-utilized resources of our vast country. We are in need of 
and wish to draw upon the services of many of these agencies and organiza- 
tions and we require financial resources from them. We shall also request 
experts from them in many fields of development. This relationship of tech- 
nical assistance is important for the creation of an image of joint venture of 
reconstruction and development, outside any connotations of charity. 


On our part, we admit that the work of reconstruction in Southern Sudan 
is at the cradle stage. There has been a modest start as an expression of good 
intentions rather than as a comprehensive program of work based on detailed 
policy directives. As the war had curtailed economic activity in the area, there 
has been little need for overall planning or long-term projections. But since 
the end of the war five months ago, the government knows that the question 
is now basically different. Thus a foundation for further plans and discussions 
of the development for the whole country has been laid. 


Conclusion 


We in the Sudan, government and people, are facing these days the im- 
portant task of reconstruction and rebuilding of the Southern region of our 
country after peace was restored with the conclusion of the Addis Ababa 
Agreement granting Southern Sudan a regional autonomy within the frame- 
work of a united Sudan. This is a formidable task in which we look to friends 
of the Sudan everywhere for assistance. 


Judging from what has been done so far, our people are living up to the 
challenge of a peacetime war on poverty, homelessness and all the ills of a 
seventeen-year-old disturbance. The war in Southern Sudan was dangerous, 
and yet it significantly revealed the failures of our social order. 


The Sudan government has done and is doing all it can, as a matter of 
policy, and of duty and responsibility, to achieve total rehabilitation in the 
b South and reconstruct and develop it. Yet these may not be achieved easily. 
e 
e 
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The meager resources of the state present difficulties which have to be experi- 
enced. Many well-intentioned international organizations and foreign govern- 
ments have made generous contributions. To them all, we are indebted. But 
the peaceful solution to the Southern problem, which we have now achieved, 
has taught us in the Sudan how to be a self reliant government and people. 
The Addis Ababa Agreement did not come easily, but it helped strengthen the 
unity of our country and to form the fabric of our society. 

We have lived in a war crisis for the whole. of seventeen years of inde- 
pendence. It is for the majority of our people to imagine and compare the 
peacetime difficulties we face as we labor to reconstruct Southern Sudan 
with those of wartime when all our resources were wastefully going into the 
labyrinth of destruction. I assume that the great majority of the Sudanese 
people can no longer imagine themselves in a state of hostilities as between 
citizens of one country. If this is an accurate representation of the situation, 
then this should be one of the major means at our disposal in our reconstruc- 
tion efforts. The psychological resources and the strength of the Sudanese 
people are still very great. 

Reconstruction and rehabilitation are not simple things for our government 
to obtain and carry out. Our hope for success is based and will depend’ upon 
the habits of consent and compromise, which are, in any case, attributes of the 
Sudanese society. 


Obstructions Expected 


As we set ourselves to the task of reconstruction in Southern Sudan, indeed 
in the Sudan as a whole (for the war in the South was detrimental to the 
whole country), we expect obstruction and obstacles in our way. The attain- 
ment of self-rule in the Southern Sudan is beset with enemies and more mis- 
guided friends and some of each will show their colors as we go along. 


October 16, 1972 


EMERGENCE OF A NEW MIDDLE CLASS 
IN SAUDI ARABIA 


^ William Rugh 


BSERVERS OF Middle Eastern society have noticed the development 
in a number of countries of a "new middle class." This group of 
managers, administrators, technicians, clerks, teachers of modern sub- 

jects such as mathematics and science, lawyers, scientists, army officers and 
others in government and business occupy a middle level in prestige and socio- 
economic power, like other members of the middle class. But they are dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the middle class by their reliance on secular, non- 
traditional knowledge to attain their positions. They are the first group of 
people in their society who are not automatically members of a class because 
of family ties; they are in the New Middle Class primarily because of their 
personal qualifications.” The needs of the economy have opened up opportu- 
nities for their upward mobility on the basis of education and training. 


The Saudi middle class also includes merchants, traders and landowners— 
the bourgeoisie—as well as middle level groups with a traditional education. 
Among the latter is an important group of shari‘ah judges, lawyers and re- 
ligious scholars as well as teachers of religion and Arabic on all levels in the 
Saudi school system. 


The upper class in Saudi Arabia today still consists almost entirely of the 
royal family of the House of Sa'üd and its collateral branches. A few leading 
tribal shaykhs and top ‘wamda’ (religious learned men) from the Al Shaykh 
family can also be considered upper class, along with a handful of wealthy 
members of successful merchant families who have attained an upper class 
life style. But these latter three groups form the lower stratum of the upper 
class. 


The lower class is made up of nomadic bedouin, seminomadic herdsmen, 
unskilled and semiskilled workers in government and the private sector. 


1. See particularly Manfred Halpern, The Politics of Social Change in tbe Middle Bast and 
North Africa (Princeton, 1963) Chap. 4; Morroe Berger, The- Arab World Today (New York, 
1962); and James A. Bill, “Class Analysis and the Dialectics of Modernization in the Middle East,” 
International Journal of Middle Eastern Studies (IJMES), Vol. 3, No..4-(October 1972), pp. 417-34. 


2. Halpern, op. cit., pp. 51 and 67. 
A WILLIAM RUGH received his doctorate in political science from Columbia University in 1967; 


b he spent five years in Saudi Arabia with the USIS of the American Embassy. He is currently 
on leave from USIA, under a Fellowship from the Council on Foreign Relations. 
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This paper will focus on the emergence in Saudi Arabia of the New Middle 
Class, and also examine to what extent it is "seizing control of the govern- 
ment" as in other Middle Eastern countries? 


Tbe Background 


The róle that the Saudi New Middle Class has assumed was conditioned 
in part by the Saudi environment and history. Saudi Arabia before World 
War II was a poor, isolated, desert kingdom, held together by the personal 
allegiance of tribal and town leaders to King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Sa'üd (known in 
the West as Ibn Sa'üd). The national income, mostly from pilgrimage reve- 
nues, was small, and the machinery of state almost nonexistent. There was no 
real middle class, although a few dozen merchant families with foreign business 
connections had risen to prominence in the larger Red Sea and Persian Gulf 
coastal towns.* 


The discovery of petroleum in the 1930s, and subsequent policies of the 
King, had far-reaching effects on Saudi society. His decisions to expand the 
national government, to send Saudi students abroad for an education, and to 
bring in large numbers of foreigners to help develop the economy, for example, 
laid the groundwork for the postwar expansion of the New Middle Class. That 
class, however, had to develop in this unusual environment and alongside more 
traditional groups— princes, tribal shaykhs, ‘v/amda’, the small bourgeoisie, etc. 
— which had already become important in this prewar period. 


Social Transformation After World War II 


The middle class began to grow in the late 1940s as a result of dramatic 
economic changes. Exploitation of commercial quantities of petroleum in the 
Eastern Province brought annual revenues to the state of over $35 million, 
more than three times the prewar peak revenue from the pilgrimage. 


As elsewhere in the Middle East? the New Middle Class in Saudi Arabia 
was the product of modernization. The rapid growth of the economy, mostly 
because of the increase in petroleum production, caused a sudden huge demand 
for skilled and semiskilled labor. This demand led to a large influx of skilled 
foreigners into the country for the first time—for centuries Arabia had been 
virtually isolated from the outside yorld except for the annual pilgrimage 
which brought Muslims to the holy cities. It also provided many new oppor- 
tunities for Saudis who were able to acquire skills and education, to move 
into new jobs and consequently into new social patterns. During the 1950s 

3. Halpern, op. cit., p. 50. 

Á. For details on the Jiddah bourgeoisie, see ‘Abd al-Quddüs al-Ansari, Madinat Jiddah (Dar 


al-Asfahani, Jiddah, 1963). : 
5. Halpern, op. cit, p. 59. 
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alone, the private sector of the economy grew to approximately 70,000 indus- 
trial wage earners and had ten times that many self-employed, while the public 
sector expanded from a few hundred to over 50,000 civilian and 35,000 military 
personnel? 


The petroleum industry, which provides the vast majority of the Saudi 
national income, also provides more than half of the industrial job opportuni- 
ties in the country, and the highest wages. By 1949, more than five thousand 
foreigners, including 2,231 Americans, were on the payroll of the Arabian- 
American Oil Company (Aramco), the concessionary company, occupying 
skilled and semiskilled jobs that Saudis did not qualify for. The 10,000 Saudi 
employees were mostly in the unskilled jobs. But by 1959, many of the Saudis 
had acquired better qualifications and two-thirds of them held skilled or semi- 
skilled jobs. During that decade, 44 Saudis had joined the Aramco "senior - 
staff," and nearly 3,000 the "intermediate staff," two groups which by their 
skills and training had raised themselves from lower class worker status. 











TABLE I 
Aramco staff 1949 1959 1971 

Senior Staff: 2,231 2,565 

— American 2,201 2,464 935 

—Saudi Arab 0 44 1,207 

—third country 30 57 
Intermediate Staff: 364 5,013 

—Saudi Arab 80 3,017 4,944 

—third country 284 1,986 


Total, all employees 16,909 16,257 10,107 











Source: Arabian American Oil Company, Aramco Handbook (Netherlands, 1960), p. 211; and 
Aramco, unpublished paper, 1972. 


Wages rose also, giving these two groups of trained Saudis the income charac- 
teristics of the emerging New Middle Class. In fact, the Aramco average annual 
income increased, between 1953 and 1964, from SR 3,800 to SR 10,700, 
making the petroleum sector the highest average paid in the economy. By 
1971, the average annual income for Saudis at Aramco was up to SR 17,800 
($3,956). 

6. Saudi Arabian Central Planning Organization, Development Plan, 1390 A.H. (Dammam, 
1970), pp. 75-78; and Norman C. Walpole et al., Area Handbook for Saudi Arabia (Washington, 


D. C., 1971), p. 263. 
* 7. Walpole, op. cit., p. 263; and Aramco, Aramco 1971, Dammam, 1972, p. 4. 
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TABLE II Comparison of Saudi Workers, 1964 





Number Average wage 
(1,000s) (Rials/year) 
Industrial: 
petroleum (Aramco) 10 10,700 
other wage earners 8 5,000 
Governmental: 
civilian 90 6,500 
military 60 6,500 
Non-industrial 
wage earners 82 3,500 
Self-employed: 
non-agricultural 10 4,000 
agricultural 740 1,000 
1,000 








While some Saudis found opportunities in the petroleum industry, others 
joined the rapidly expanding government bureaucracy during the 1950s. King 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz had ruled the country in prewar years without any real minis- 
tries, but the need to channel the new oil wealth into a variety of services and 
projects caused a burgeoning of bureaucratic functions. In 1951, the King 
created the Departments of Interior Affairs and Health alongside the existing 
Departments of Foreign Affairs, Defense and Finance. Just before his death in 
1953, he made them ministries, and added four new ones (Education, Com- 
merce, Agriculture and Communications), joining them all in a new Council 
of Ministers. During the reign of King Sa'üd (1953-64), employment in the 
public sector grew from the few hundred with which his father had ruled to 
more than one hundred thousand. Since then, under King Faysal, it has 
increased by half as much again. (Employment in the private sector grew to 
approximately 700,000 by 1964, and then 1.1 million, out of an estimated 
population of 5 million, by 1972.° 


Many of the higher civil service jobs—managers, technical specialists, 
teachers, engineers and other professionals—had to be filled during these two 
decades by foreigners, who came to Saudi Arabia by the thousands and per- 
formed the economic functions of a middle class. But some of these middle 


8. Central Planning Organization, op. cit, pp. 75-87. 0 
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level positions were filled by the first Saudis who had acquired a secular edu- 
cation. Saudi education had been overwhelmingly of the traditional religious 
type, controlled by conservative Wahhabi 'zlamz' But a few high schools 
offering secular subjects did develop—at first as private schools sponsored by 
Hijàzi merchants. Some graduates of these schools were able to go to foreign 
universities, and the first four Saudi university graduates returned from Egypt 
in 1945. After that, the number of foreign educated Saudis grew rapidly. 


Most of these graduates entered government service and formed the upper 
stratum of the Saudi New Middle Class. 





TABLE III 
Saudi university 1945- 1950- 1955- 1960- 
graduates: 1949 1954 1959 1964 1965 1967 1970 

Egypt—BA 51 81 156 270 53 19 12 

—MA - 5 17 19 4 2 3 
Syria/Lebanon 

—BA : - B 20 0 0 0 
USA —BA - - 11 59 30 120 114 

—MA -— - 6 28 7 15 26 
Saudi Arabia: 
Shari'ah, Mecca — 31 85 239 44 46 49 
Shari'ah, Riyadh - - 86 454 114 105 117 
Arabic, Riyadh - - 40 162 49 69 113 
Riyadh Univ. - - - 347 133 154 209 





Source: Compiled from various Saudi official sources, and from Mohammed Ali Hibshi, "The 
Development of Higher Education in Saudi Arabia, 1945-1965," unpublished MA thesis, 
University of London, 1967. The countries listed represent the vast majority, but not all, 
of Saudi foreign study. 


The first Saudi institution of higher education to open was the Shari'ah 
Islamic Law College of Mecca, which began in 1949. Its curriculum was almost 
entirely the traditional subjects of Qur'àn, hadith, Arabic language, Arab history, 
etc., and it was designed to prepare teachers for Saudi high schools, most of 
which had the same kind of curriculum. A Shari'ah College and an Arabic 
Language College were opened in Riyadh in 1953 and 1954 for the same 
purpose, as well as to prepare lawyers and judges for the Saudi legal system. 
These institutions produced a fairly sizable group of young men, trained in the 
traditional disciplines, who entered the civil service and formed a distinct non- 
sedlar group in the middle class. 
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A secular university, modeled on Egyptian ones, was opened in Riyadh in 
1957, staffed almost entirely with foreign professors and teachers. The graduates 
of this institution began to join the ranks of the New Middle Class in the 1960s. 
Education was state-subsidized and provided Saudi students with stipends as 
well as free tuition. 

During the 1950s, although these newly educated middle class Saudis were 
able to achieve middle level positions in government and business, they did 
not really share political power with the upper class. Virtually all of the top 
ministerial jobs remained in the hands of the royal family. Only one of the 
nine ministerial posts during this decade, the Minister of Commerce, was held 
by anyone other than a prince or someone dependent on a prince. The Minister 
of Commerce between 1954 and 1958 was a leading secular educated member 
of a prominent Jiddah merchant family with international connections—he 
himself was born in Lebanon. This symbolized the róle that the small Hijazi 
bourgeoisie has played from the beginning in the Saudi state. Six of the ministers 
in this period were princes, and the remaining two, at Health and Finance, were 
old personal advisors of the King. The Minister of Health after 1954 was the 
Syrian-born doctor who had been King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz’s personal physician until 
the latter's death the year before. The Minister of Finance was ‘Abd al-'Aziz's 
trusted finance director, ‘Abdallah Sulayman, who in 1954 was replaced by 
another personal confidant of the King, Muhammad Surür Sabban. 

The New Middle Class first gained access to higher levels of government 
in the 1960s as its numbers increased and more of them returned from 
university study abroad. During the period 1958-64, political activity on the 
national level was fairly intense, but most of the actors were a small group 
of princes, as the royal family remained the source of political power. It was 
the royal family, not the New Middle Class, which decided in early 1958 to 
give Crown Prince Faysal more executive authority, and which finally, in 1964, 
made the decision that Faysal should replace Sa'üd as King. And the small 
group. of Saudis who in 1960 called for constitutional reform (including an 
elected legislature and limitations on the monarchy), and who in 1962 went 
into exile in Cairo calling for the "liberation" of Saudi Arabia, were traditionally 
educated princes, not foreign educated commoners. 

Yet the latter were quietly gaining key positions in government at that time. 
In 1960, King Sa'üd gave five ministerial posts, two of which had always been 
held by princes, to commoners from the first echelon of the New Middle Class. 
Four of these new ministers were graduates from Cairo University in their early 
forties, and the fifth was a 35-year-old graduate of the University of Texas who 
took over the new Ministry of Petroleum and Mineral Resources. The four 
combined the old asset of family background with the newly important asset 
of secular education to get to the top of the growing government bureaucragy. 
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The new Petroleum Minister, whose father was a Najdi townsman and his 
mother a bedouin, had shown his abilities as director of the Petroleum Depart- 
ment of the Finance Ministry.” His appointment was a preview of later develop- 
ments. However, a sixth new minister, of Education, was chosen from the 
leading clerical family of the Al Shaykh, descendants of the founder of 
Wahhabism, and symbolized the continuing influence of the 'z/amZ' over 
education in the kingdom. 

When the King created a Ministry of Information in 1963, he appointed 
a Saudi with a Cairo University education to head it. And in the decade since 
then, royal family members have kept only five of the fourteen ministerial posts. 
These five—Interior, Defense, National Guard, Finance and Foreign Affairs— 
are, of course, the key controlling agencies of the national government, and 
by retaining them the princes retain ultimate power. But even on the lower 
levels in these ministries, and at all levels in the others, the New Middle Class 
has attained some influence. 

Since the 1950s, the most high level civil service opportunities for foreign 
educated Saudis have been in the Ministries of Petroleum, Commerce, Informa- 
tion, Agriculture, Communications and Finance. The top civil servants of these 
six ministries were mostly foreign educated. 


(TABLE IV Educational Background of Saudi Top Civil Servants, 1969 








Grade Two and Higher 

Education Numbers 

Secular Tradi- Total top Cadre 
Ministry Ministers Western Arab tional employees employees 
Petroleum Western 13 3 0 17 525 
Commerce Western & trad’l. 9 22 2 25 490 
Information Arab sec. 0 10 0 11 1,160 
Agriculture Western & Arab sec. 5 12 0 14 3,750 
Communications ^ Trad'l. 6 20 4 24 6,050 
Finance Arab sec. 5 16 0 25 1,530 
Education Arab sec. 7 24 13 41 34,650 
Labor Arab sec. 0 4 7 12 2,010 
Pilgrimage Trad'l. 0 0 5 5 670 

189 50,835 











Source: Compiled from Abdulrahman Zamil, "An Analysis of the Development of the Saudi Civil 
Service,” (unpublished paper, University of Southern California, 1969) pp. 23-26; 
Aramco unpublished sources; and Saudi Arabian Central Planning Organization, Develop- 
ment Plan, op. cit. 


` 9. Stephen Duguid, “A Biographical Approach to the Study of Social Change in the Middle 
t: Abdallah Tariki as a New Man," IJMES, Vol. 1, No. 5, 1970. 
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These six ministries relied heavily on secular trained Saudis because they 
were all directly involved in the rapid modernization of the kingdom that was 
taking place. The two other ministries that were involved in modernization, 
Education and Labor, provided fewer opportunities for the New Middle Class 
because of special conditions in Saudi Arabia. Education was indeed expanding 
rapidly, but this field has traditionally been a domain of the conservative 
religious authorities, and the minister since 1960 has been a prominent member 
of the Al Shaykh family. Thus, although there were some opportunities for 
teachers of modern subjects in the Ministry, the majority of officials has always 
come from a background of religious education. As for the Ministry of Labor, 
the absence of labor unions or other such associations in the country and the 
government's careful watch over the labor scene made this small and less active 
Ministry not as attractive to secular school graduates. 

The Ministries of Defense and Aviation, and of Interior as well, provided 
moderately good opportunities for secular educated Saudis.” But the Ministry 
of Pilgrimage and Awqaf, concerned solely with religious affairs, and the all 
bedouin National Guard offered them few chances to make use of their 
backgrounds. 

During the 1960s, the top officials in the Saudi government remained pretty 
much the same ones who had come in under Faysal, 1962-64. But between 
1970 and 1972 some changes were made which reflected the gradual trans- 
formation of the Saudi class and power structure. 

The death in 1970 of the Grand Mufti and Chief Qàdi, the conservative 
spiritua] and judicial leader of the kingdom, provided an opportunity for the 
King to alter the judiciary system somewhat. Instead of naming a new Grand 
. Mufti and Chief Qàdi from the Al Shaykh family, which has always held the 
dominant position in religious, judicial and educational matters in the kingdom, 
the King appointed a Jiddah judge as the first Minister of Justice. Although 
the new minister is trained in shari‘ah law and supervises a judicial system 
which is still basically the traditional shari‘ah type, he himself has had sufficient 
contact with secular problems and solutions in the Jiddah business community 
to give him a somewhat different outlook on law than previous chief justices. 
Shortly thereafter another empty ministerial post in which the religious élite 
have an interest, that of Minister of Pilgrimage and Awqaf, was given to another 
Jiddéwi from a prominent merchant family, and a Cairo University graduate 
was made his deputy. 

At the Ministry of Education, the top job remained in the hands of the Al 
Shaykh, but the two new deputies appointed in 1971 were selected from the 
New Middle Class—one holds a BA, the other a PhD, from the United 


10. Unfortunately statistics are not available on these two ministries or on other governgent 
agencies. 
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States. In the same year, two new Deputy Ministers of Labor and Social Affairs 
were appointed who had the same qualifications. And four other Saudis were 
elevated to the rank of Minister of State with Cabinet status: two who head 
the Central Planning Organization and Personnel Bureau hold MA degrees 
from America, while two who head national regulatory agencies hold BAs 
from Cairo. (The King's selection, at this same time, of six young princes with 
British and American college diplomas for six high posts—deputy ministers, 
deputy governors and governors—also shows the growing importance of 
secular credentials.) 


Economic Róle of tbe New Middle Class 


The Saudi New Middle Class member typically is ambitious to move up the 
economic ladder and improve his living standard. He is thus distinguished from 
the more fatalistic or passive Saudis in the lower classes. His stronger ambitions 
derive from a growing economy which increasingly rewards secular learning 
and the skills he has, and which opens up opportunities for him which did not 
exist before. But like other Saudis, he places higher value on the prestige or 
dignity of the job than on its monetary reward. 

As the Saudi New Middle Class grew, it became internally differentiated 
into upper and lower strata. The upper stratum includes better educated Saudis 
such as professors, doctors, engineers, some businessmen and the equivalent of 
“politicians” —secular educated commoners who achieved high civil service rank 
primarily because of their personal qualifications." The lower middle class in- 
cludes government clerical personnel, grade school teachers, skilled industrial 
wage earners, etc., most of whom have not had direct exposure to a modern 
environment that foreign educated Saudis enjoyed. 

The main job competition seems to be between secular and traditionally 
educated middle class Saudis, rather than between the middle class and the 
upper or lower classes." Thus the upper stratum of the New Middle Class does 
not really compete with the princes. In business, the two groups sometimes 
form mutually beneficial partnerships. And most professions, such as medicine 
or teaching (there are over fifty Saudi university professors with Western PhDs 
now), are of interest only to commoners. Likewise the lower stratum of the 
New Middle Class does not really compete with the lower class, largely bedouin 
who have no middle class aspirations, and unskilled workers, most of whom are 
foreigners temporarily in the kingdom. 

11. James Bill, op. cit, describes a class structure which fits Saudi Arabia with some modifica- 
tion; Halpern and Berger, op. cit, give useful cross-national comparisons. 

12. Halpern, op. cit, pp. 73-74, and Berger, op. cit, p. 254, found the same in other countries. 
This competition was aggravated at first by regional, mainly Hijazi-Najdi, competition in the 
ministries, since Hijazis had a head start on secular education. But the regionalism factor has 


@clined somewhat with the spread of secular education and increased communication among secular 
educated, 
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TABLE V Educational Background, Top Saudi Officials, 1972 





Ministries Minister Deputy Ministers 
Interior HS* 1) HS* 2) Cairo BA 3) HS* 
Defense HS* HS* : 
Finance HS* Cairo BA 
Foreign Affairs Traditional* 1) USBA 2) Cairo BA 
Education "Traditional 1) USBA* 2) USPhD 
Commerce Cairo BA USMA 
Petroleum US MA 1) USBA* 2) US PhD 
Agriculture US MA 1) USMA 2) USBA* 3) Cairo BA 
Health Cairo BA Cairo DDS 
Labor Cairo BA 1) USMA 2) USPhD 
Information Cairo BA 1) US BA* . 
Communications Traditional 1) CairoBA 2) HS 3) USMA 
Pilgrimage HS Cairo BA 
Justice Traditional Traditional 
Major Agencies* * 
National Guard Traditional* Traditional* 
Central Planning 

Org. US MA US PhD 
Petromin US PhD 1 UK BA* 
Gen. Personnel 

Bur. US MA US BA 
Investigation 

Bur. Cairo BÀ Cairo MA 
Major Governorates 
Mecca HS* US BA* 
Riyadh HS* US BA* 
Madina HS* 
East. Prov. Hs* 











Source: Compiled from the Saudi press and interviews. 
* Members of the royal family. 





* ^ Headed by directors who hold Minister of State rank and sit on the Council of Ministers, 


The major competition for jobs and status is, therefore, between secular and 
traditionally educated middle class Saudis who have somewhat different ideas of 
how the job should be done. The rapid rise in job value of a secular education 
in government service has made some traditionally educated bureaucrats feel 
threatened and resentful of the New Middle Class. The degree of resentment 
is often related to age, since an older bureaucrat who is bypassed by a Western 
trained colleague cannot make up his deficiency, while a younger man can still @ 
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hope to get an education which will make him competitive in the new job 
market. 

Saudis lacking a modern secular education can, of course, still succeed in 
their society, because the traditional factors of family ties, personal connections 
and trust, respect for religious learning, etc., still are operative. 

The government official with an American college degree must still work 
within a bureaucracy full of traditional constraints and with people who have 
no idea what Western methods are like. A young Saudi with a Harvard business 
degree must still deal with a highly personalized and family oriented business 
environment in which personal trust is as important as efficient cost accounting. 
But since the Saudi with a secular education has a somewhat different outlook 
on his job, and confidence that he has been trained to do it well, he tends to 
look down on his traditionally educated colleague, who in turn resents the 
weaker position he finds himself in because he lacks a secular education. This 
competition is greater in government than in business, where traditional factors 
are still strong. The most successful business families, in fact, have combined 
traditional family and personal connections with modern business methods to 
achieve a life style similar to that of the upper class. 


Social Rôle 


Saudis, with a secular education have broken less new ground in the social 
sphere than they have in the economic. Traditional factors such as kinship and 
religion still are very important in Saudi social behavior, and have only been 
modified, but not changed, in recent years. 

Family ties remain very strong in Saudi society, but they are undergoing some 
transformation. The extended family household is beginning to give way in the 
New Middle Class to the nuclear family household. The nuclear family unit is 
emerging first in the upper strata of the New Middle Class because it is these 
Saudis who can afford to have a household separate from that of their fathers. 
The separation of households symbolizes a divergence in outlook which is as 
much a gap in education and experience as a gap in generations. But the break 
is not acrimonious, by any means, and the son shows proper respect and love 
for his father by visiting him daily, if possible, and maintaining the strong 
personal bond that unites him with other members of their extended family. 
In some cases, a large family group maintains a cluster of nuclear and extended 
family households in one section of town so that all family members are close 
to each other without being under the same roof.” 

Marriage customs are also beginning to see change. Many upper middle class 
Saudis who have been educated abroad depart from the age old custom of 
marrying within the tribe, and marry non-Saudi girls because they want better 


13. For example, the "Jamjümiyah" section of Jiddah is a cluster of homes all owned by the 
S jamjüm family. 
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educated wives than they can find among Saudis. The value of a secular educa- 
tion can thus help overcome the strong tradition of cousin marriages. This, in 
turn, has encouraged some Saudi girls to seek an education, and helps account 
for the recent boom in education for girls in the kingdom. 

The New Middle Class household is also typically monogamous. Polygamy 
is vanishing to a great extent because of rising costs for marriage and because 
it does not fit the life style of the better educated civil servant or businessman. 
A few Saudis who can afford to maintain separate households for their wives 
can be found among the bourgeoisie, and elsewhere, and some still have two 
wives in the same household, but these are typically not members of the New 
Middle Class. 

The latter, in fact, tend to have the most "progressive" attitudes about the 
róle of women in society of any Saudi group. Even those who are not married 
to foreign girls tend to support the rapid growth in secular education for Saudi 
girls that has taken place since public schools for girls first opened in 1960. 
Since they have gained their new places in the economy and society largely 
because of their secular education, they are beginning to think of some kind of 
secular education for their daughters and even their wives. This is a major 
reason the girls' grade schools in the cities, particularly in the Hijáz, are full 
to overflowing with eager Saudi females, including many who have passed 
ordinary school age. They are so well motivated, in fact, that they are doing . 
scholastically quite a bit better on the average than male students in the same 
levels, including college. Thus, as in other Middle Eastern countries, ^ the New 
Middle Class is helping to lead the move for a changing róle for women in 
Saudi Arabia. 

But these changes are limited. Although Saudi girls are aspiring to a secular 
education, their social life is still strictly regulated. They must still wear veils 
in public places, and generally cannot be seen by adult males outside the 
immediate family. Foreign wives are usually excepted from this rule, and even 
a few Saudi wives of foreign educated Saudis are to be seen at private parties 
of close friends. But this is a tradition that will not disappear overnight; even 
a Western education does not make a man tell his Saudi wife to be the first 
to uncover her face on the streets of Riyadh. 

Private social behavior among members of the New Middle Class is generally 
regulated by a modified version of traditional Saudi custom. Since there are 
virtually no interest group or club organizations in Saudi Arabia, the most 
common form of private association outside the family is the small circle of 
close friends who meet regularly in private homes. Before the emergence of 
the New Middle Class, such small groups used to consist of members of the 
same family group or from families on the same social level who enjoyed 


14. Berger, op. cit., pp. 256-8. 9 
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mutual trust and confidence. Now there are such groups—known in some 
places as "basbkab" or "sbillab"—Nwhich include members from different family 
backgrounds who went to school or college together or have some other com- 
mon interest. Their common experience in a secular education, particularly if 
it was abroad, has helped bring them together into a congenial social group. 
The more traditional segments of society also associate in bashkahs. But only 
the more educated, liberal Saudis use this private meeting for "modern" social 
behavior: some watch commercial films or even serve alcoholic beverages in 
the bashkah—neither activity is allowed in public—and a few include their 
wives in these social gatherings. But princes still rarely mix socially with com- 
moners, even if both are Western educated and work together. 


Public social behavior is still monitored by the Committee for Encouraging 
Virtue and Preventing Vice (hay'at al-amr b'il ma'rzf wal nahi ‘an al-munkar), 
commonly known as the mutawiyin (volunteers). These morality police have 
been a part of urban life in the country since the first Saudi state was established 
in the 18th century, when they were used by Wahhabi religious authorities to 
enforce observance of the puritanical social behavior as well as the devout 
religious practices promoted by the Wahhābīs. Even in the middle of the 
twentieth century in Riyadh, although they no longer entered private homes 
to stop people from smoking or playing music, or to get them to go to the 
mosque, the mwtawiyin did enfotce these and other habits in public places. The 
power of the mutawiyin has always fluctuated, and it usually increases during 
Ramadan, the month of fasting, when religion assumes a special importance to 
Saudis, But the growth of the New Middle Class, who are generally quite devout 
Muslims but who tend more than other Saudis to resent the methods used by 
the mutawiyin, probably was one factor in the decline of the latter's power 
during the past two decades. This resentment was never expressed openly, but 
was undoubtedly sensed by the régime. Another factor may have been the death 
of the Grand Mufti in 1970, who had supervised their work and championed 
their use, and whose position has never been filled. But it is typical of Saudi 
social evolution that the mutawzyin have not been abolished but their rôle has 
only been reduced gradually, and they still enforce such public behavior as store 
closing at prayer time in Riyadh, and occasionally reminding women in the 
bazaar to put on their veils. 


Political Róle 


The political system in Saudi Arabia is still authoritarian, and power remains 
in the hands of the King. There is no public opposition to government policy, 
no system of parties or independent interest groups, no elected representatives. 


15. William Rugh, Riyadh; History and Guide (Dammam, Saudi Arabia, 1969), pp. 7 and 19. 
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Politics remain highly personalized and centralized, and individual Saudis still 
take their problems directly to the King if they can. In making major decisions, 
he consults with traditionally important groups such as key members of the 
royal family, the ‘slama and tribal shaykhs: he meets regularly with the latter 
two groups every Thursday, and holds a daily majlis to meet many other types 
of people. But alongside this traditional system, a complex and more formal 
bureaucracy has grown up and become a channel of political influence for the 
New Middle Class. Although this class does not participate in major constitu- 
tional decisions such as the succession question (last decided in 1964 by the 
royal family), it does participate in some of the economic and other policy 
decisions that have become so important in Saudi Arabia. It not only has good 
access to the Council of Ministers (see Table V), but it is involved in numerous 
day to day decisions in the middle level of the bureaucracy, and it has an impact 
on Saudi life through its university professors and other professionals. 


The impact of the New Middle Class on Saudi life is not precisely measurable, 
partly because some of the changes in the direction of modernization that we 
associate with such a group might have been made for various reasons— 
including the régime's interest in improving its image abroad—by the upper 
class even if the New Middle Class did not exist. 


The introduction of television, the gradual change to a GMT time system, 
the adoption of an economic plan and its use of the Gregorian calendar, the 
spread of secular education and of public schooling for girls—all of these 
innovations were opposed by conservative religious leaders but took place any- 
way during the past decade. The rising New Middle Class did not demand these 
changes but was pleased that they occurred, and the growing importance’ of 
this group is undoubtedly a factor in these developments. Conservative forces 
are still strong in the kingdom, however, and will retain a marked influence 
in Saudi education, justice and public behavior for some time. The New Middle 
Class is still numerically small and, as long as economic development and some 
social change have occurred, it has eschewed demands for political change. 
But predictions in the Saudi Development Plan'* show a dramatic growth of 
this class in the near future, and its political influence is bound to grow as well. 


16. Op. cit., Chaps. 4 and 5. r 
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five Lebanese Christians, four of them Maronites, was devoted almost 

exclusively to protecting and propagating Lebanese Christian interests 
against the increasing tide of Arab nationalist sentiment that was manifesting 
itself in the late 1930s and early 1940s. Today the LKP has successfully 
transformed itself from a narrowly sectarian paramilitary and sportive asso- 
ciation into a modern political party with a relatively high degree of inter- 
confessional and interregional representation. This can best be illustrated 
by looking at the party’s changing sectarian composition. In 1942, for example, 
95 per cent of the LKP's estimated 35,000 members were Maronites, with 
the remaining five per cent representing other Christian sects. By 1970, how- 
ever, the nearly 70,000 party members could be classified in the following 
affiliations: 80 per cent Maronites, ten per cent other Christians (Greek 
Orthodox, Greek Catholic, Protestant, Armenian Catholic, etc.), six per cent 
Shi'ites, two per cent Jews, one per cent Druze, and one per cent Sunnites.* 
Given Lebanon’s enduring ethno-confessional cleavages and the paramountcy 
of sectarian over secular political loyalties, this modest rise in interconfessional 
representation is not totally without significance. In being transformed the 
Kata’ib has assumed a prominent position in the Lebanese political system to 
the extent that much of Lebanon’s political viability in its current form over 
the last three decades can be attributed to the Kata’ib’s success in mobilizing 
effective support for the system during periods of severe social stress and politi- 
cal turmoil. Indeed, the LKP remains Lebanon’s most dynamic nationalist 
political party exceeding others in its membership support, structural adapti- 
bility, ideological commitment, and coercive powers to influence government 


policy. 


1. John P. Entelis, "The Lebanese Kata’ib: Party Transformation and System Maintenance in a 
Multiconfessional Society" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, New York University, 1970) p. 212. 
See also John P. Entelis, "Party Transformation in Lebanon: Al-Kata'ib as a Case Study," Middle 
Eastern Studies (forthcoming, 1972). 
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Many factors help explain the Kata'ib's rise to political prominence, the 
most important being the party's own internal transformation involving 
organizational structures, membership distribution, electoral capabilities and 
ideological appeal. This paper will focus on one specific dimension of this 
transformational process: the party's increased organizational complexity and 
structural differentiation. 


Party Structure and. Organizational Development 


Among the most distinguishing characteristics of the Kata'ib—those which 
clearly differentiate it from all other Lebanese political parties, whether legiti- 
mate or illegal—are its elaborate hierarchical organization governed by a 
modified form of democratic centralism, strict party discipline, above average 
cross-national membership, and an organizational longevity surpassed only 
by the Lebanese Communist Party. 

The LKP has an effective, working and durable national party organization 
whose close to 70,000 members are found throughout Lebanon even down to 
the smallest villages and towns. The organizational configuration is pyramidal, 
and the flow of messages, directives and information is rapid, whether going 
to or from the top of the hierarchy. In ordinary times, that is, in the absence 
of elections or national crises, the party encourages decisionmaking activities 
at the lower levels of the organization. 

One can identify three general phases in the party’s organizational develop- 
ment: (1) a strictly paramilitary, militia-based autocratic centralism (1936- 
1942); (2) a diluted form of autocratic centralism with both militia and 
branch constituting the basic elements or component units of the party organi- 
zation (1942-1952), and, finally, reflecting the party’s multifunctional ob- 
jectives, (3) the inauguration of democratic centralism based. simultaneously 
upon three component elements: militia, branch and cell (since 1952). 


Paramilitarism: 1936-1942 


The organizational development of the party has been in part dictated by 
its ideology and its own subjective interpretation of Lebanese political realities. 
As an essentially pre-political nationalist youth movement devoted more to 
athletic training for the purpose of combat than to political power per se, the 
Kata’ib’s early organizational structure was based on the militia? The militia, 
which along with the caucus, branch and cell constitutes one of Maurice 
Duverger's four types of "basic elements,” is defined as 

. a kind of private army whose members are enrolled on military lines, are 


subjected to the same discipline and the same training as soldiers, like them wear- 
ing uniforms and badges, ready like them to march in step preceded by a band and 


2. Al-Qanin al-Asast (The Basic Laws) (Beirut, May 1, 1937), article 18. 
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flags, and like them ready to meet the enemy with weapons in physical combat. But 
these members remain civilians.? 


'The party's paramilitary structure, based on very small groups which built 
up into pyramids to form larger and larger units, consisted of several phalanxes 
of 600 men each. Each phalanx was subdivided into two companies of 300 
men each, each company into two sections, each section into six squads (25 
men each), and each squad into four patrols of six men each.* Membership 
was open to all male Lebanese citizens between the ages of eighteen and thirty- 
five who possessed the required "moral conditions and physical aptitudes." All 
Phalangists had to wear a uniform for training and in parades. Recruitment 
was the responsibility of university and school organizations with training 
exercises taking place at least once a week. 


The paramilitary structure operated under a form of autocratic centralism 
wherein all decisions came from above and their application was controlled. 
locally by representatives of the center. The leader nominated all sub-leaders 
while all lower units were subordinated to higher ones. Thus, for example 
the leader directly nominated the phalanx heads and, with their consilio 
the leaders of the companies and sections. Likewise, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the commission on games and sports, he appointed the remaining 
officers? 


Administratively the movement was directed by the party leader, its secre- 
tary-general and various technical commissions. The leader, in accordance with 
his autocratic powers, nominated the secretary-general and heads of all the 
commissions which he alone could create." 


Both the paramilitary structure and the leadership róle assumed by Pierre 
Jumayyil, the party's leader since its inception, were aptly suited to the move- 
ment's early purposes and corresponded to the nationalist phases of its exist- 
ence, facilitated its semi-clandestine life during the various periods of its dis- 
solutions, and, most significantly, prepared and trained the necessary cadres 
for the assumption of a more "activist" róle in the Lebanese political system. 


Autocratic Centralism Transformed: 1942-1952 


On the eve of Lebanese independence several forces were operating which 
necessitated an organizational readjustment within the party. Specifically, 
although its broader ideological objectives as yet remained undefined, the party 


3. Maurice Duverger, Political Parties: Their Organization and Activity in the Modern State 
(New York: Science Editions, 1963), p. 36. 
4. Qantin, 1937, article 18. 
5. L'Orient (Beirut) , December 16, 1936. 
6. Qanin, 1937, article 19. 
V 7. Ibid., articles 24 through 30. 
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had attracted an extensive and devoted following. The paramilitary apparatus 
in the post-independence period would no longer suffice to retain and mobilize 
this increased number. Moreover, a new basic component had to be intro- 
duced if the party aspired to political longevity. The 1942 regulations there- 
fore reflected the transitional phase of the party's structural development, 
redefined the autocratic authority of the leader, and laid the groundwork for 
the creation of a genuinely cross-national grass-roots organization. 

The process of politicization and organizational transformation begins with 
the introduction of two distinctive features in the 1942 party statutes:? (1)the 
establishment of a consultative council around the leader or r47;, and (2) 
the creation of the section or qism (pl. aqsam) as the basic element of the 
party structure. 

Theoretically the new party regulations reaffirmed the president's abso- 
lutism: "the leader controls all nominations and dismissals and he alone decides 
on all dispositions that are to be taken in the interest of the LKP.” In reality, 
however, since 1937, the president had always surrounded himself with an 
advisory group with whom he consulted extensively prior to taking any de- 
cision. The new statute, by creating a consultative council, ameliorated the 
president's powers and institutionalized what had already been practiced. 

According to articles 23 through 26, the president was obliged to convene 
four kinds of consultative meetings: (1) a weekly meeting with the secretary- 
general and the heads of the departments (article 23); (2) a monthly meeting 
with the members of the departments and another with the presidents, vice- 
presidents and secretaries of the Beirut territorial divisions (article 24); 
(3) a biannual meeting with the presidents, vice-presidents and secretaries of 
the regional sectors and sections (article 25), and (4) a yearly general assem- 
bly of all presidents, vice-presidents and secretaries under the chairmanship 
of the party leader (article 26). 

The other executive organ—the secretariat—remained unchanged except 
for the addition of four “bureaus.” The technical commissions were trans- 
formed into twelve departments (masalib) corresponding to ministries in a 
national government. A women's auxiliary? constituted a separate although 
closely affiliated thirteenth department or maslahah. 

Probably the new statute's greatest innovation was the creation of the sec- 
tion (gism) as the component unit of the party organization. The section 

corresponds to Duverger's "branch" which is extensive and "tries to enroll 


8. ALKatZib al-Lubnantyab: al-Nizam al-Amm wa al-Qanzn al-Ta dbibi (The Lebanese Kata'ib: 
General Regulations and Disciplinary Code) (Beirut: Matba'at al-Kata'ib al-Lubnaniyah, Novem- 
ber 21, 1942). 

9. Ibid., article 21. 

10. The auxiliary possessed its own basic statute defining purposes, programs, obligations, 
membership, etc. See Qaniin al-Asast li-al-Munagzamah al-Nis#iyah al-Kat@ibiyah (The Basic 
Statutes of the Kata'ib Women's Organization) (Beirut, March 1, 1941). 
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members, to multiply their number, and to increase its total strength." As 
such the section was an attempt to broaden the party's geographical base while 
retaining the squad (firgab) as a subordinate yet necessary militia component. 
The section, as a political rather than military unit, differed from the squad 
in terms of number and geography. The number in the squad was predeter- 
mined and purposely limited. Physical aptitude was the primary criterion 
for squad membership. The section, on the other hand, sought to facilitate and 
extend membership recruitment; its primary function was to increase con- 
tinually. Likewise, while the squad represented no specific region and lacked a 
definite regional headquarter, the section was established in specifically de- 
limited areas with every region sudivided into sections (4527). 


The whole of the administrative apparatus now reflected the primacy of 
a political rather than a paramilitary base. The organizational transformation, 
reflecting the party's increased electoral participation, new political objectives, 
and still important paramilitary rôle, was completed in the 1952 codes and its 
various amendments. 


Democratic Centralism: Post-1952 


The change in the post-1952 organizational structure of the party marked 
a basic change in scope and direction. Ideologically the imperatives of uphold- 
ing an independent Lebanon remained unchanged and, if anything, required 
intensification. Programmatically the party needed the appropriate institu- 
tional instruments to implement its highly detailed and broad-ranged programs. 
Moreover, as a party in search of political power, the structural mechanism 
necessary for successful electoral participation needed readjustment. Finally, 
the extensive membership distributed throughout the country required more 
effective mobilization, indoctrination and training to meet the multifunctional 
demands now imposed upon it. 


Central Administrative Organs of the Party 


The executive leadership of the party was transformed from an autocratic 
to an oligarchical centralism. According to article 13 of the general statute 
the maktab al-siyast (political bureau) is the “decisionmaking organ of the 
party. It formulates all policies and programs. It appoints all officials and 
heads to the various ranks and positions . . . and supervises the execution of 
all its resolutions and decisions." The maktab is a creation of the 1952 
statute. Whereas all previous executive positions were by direct nomination 
of the party president, maktab membership now falls into three categories: 


11. Duverger, Political Parties, p. 23. 
* 12. Nizam 'Amm (General Regulations) (Beirut, 1952, as amended in 1956). 
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(1) de jure: current and former ministers and deputies in the national gov- 
ernment; (2) nominated: members nominated by the maktab; (3) elected: 
the president and vice-president who are elected for three years, indefinitely 
renewable, by the majlis al-markazi (central council) and five other members 
elected by the same body for two years, also indefinitely renewable.” 


Where authority was previously centralized in the hands of the president 
it has now been transferred to the maktab. The leader presides over the maktab 
and the majlis and represents the party before all authorities and official bodies. 
He also ensures the execution of maktab decisions and. "enjoys for this purpose 
all the necessary powers."* Policy resolutions are adopted on the basis of a 
simple majority of those maktab members present, with the leader having the 
power to break any deadlock.” 


The president is assisted in all his functions by a vice-president and secre- 
tary-general'" The latter is in charge of the secretariat of the political bureau, 
provides liaison between. the maktab and the various party departments, and 
coordinates and supervises the many administrative organs of the party." He 
is in fact the second most influential man in the party for he is able to place 
before the maktab the business upon which it must take action. This function 
alone gives him great power for if he chooses he can hold back petitions from 
party members and submit only those which please him. All major inter-party 
business must pass through his office, and while it is not necessary that he 
approve it before passing it on, in practice he actually does. He thus acts both 
as a shield and link between membership and leadership. 


While local decisionmaking is encouraged throughout the various levels 
of the party organization, supreme authority resides in the political bureau. 
In fact, the whole of the hierarchical structure operates under a modified form 
of democratic centralism, meaning nomination of practically all governing 
bodies from bottom to top, periodic accountability of party bodies to their 
party organizations, strict party discipline and subordination of the minority 
to the majority, and the decisions of higher bodies are unconditionally binding 
upon lower ones. 


The aims of democratic centralism are "to make known to the center 
with the greatest possible accuracy the point of view of the rank and file, so 
as to allow it to make vital decisions; to ensure that the decision taken by the 
center is applied to all levels. . . ." Democratic centralism presupposes that 
"very free discussion takes place at the base before decisions are taken... 


13. Ibid., article 14. 

14. Ibid., articles 15 and 16. 

15. “Nizam al-Maktab al-Siyasi" (Regulations of the Political Bureau) in Ziqidab-—Nizam 
‘Amm—Angima al-Masalib—Mulhaq  (Doctrine— General Regulations—Statutes of the Depart- 
ments—Supplement) (Beirut, 1956), article 4. 

16. Nigam 'Ámm, articles 18 through 20. 

17. Ibid., article 20. 
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but that the strictest of discipline is observed by all after the decision has been 
reached." 


Except for the president, vice-president and five elected members of the 
political bureau, all subordinate party leaders are appointed rather than elected 
to their positions. This deviates from democratic centralism in its "pure" form 
as exists, for example, in world-wide communist parties wherein all party gov- 
erning bodies are elected rather than appointed. Nevertheless, it is argued, 
centralization is more "democratic" than autocratic by the fact that party 
leaders are chosen only after extensive consultation with and approval of the 
appropriate membership involved. Therefore, an indirect but no less "demo- 
cratic" system of party representation and structural coordination is theoreti- 
cally achieved. 


In essence the party justifes its nominating procedures in several ways: 
(1) The head of the section and his executive committee are not appointed 
except after receiving at least the majority approval of the section membership. 
Quite often the members themselves propose the candidates. (2) The heads 
of the regions, sectors, and districts and their executive committees are like- 
wise appointed only after receiving at least the majority approval of their 
members. (3) “The base of the party participates through various inter- 
mediary organs, in choosing the supreme leadership of the party." In turn, 
the maktab "does not make an appointment on the part of those involved.” 
(4) The broad lines of party policy are decided by the maktab but only after 
consultation with the majlis “which represents the popular base of the party. . . ." 
(5) The party holds an annual congress wherein four delegates from the 
regions, sectors, districts and all departments are represented. Therefore, 
according to Joseph Sa'ádah, the party's secretary-general, "the manifest tie 
between the party apex and the popular base gives the members a primordial 
rôle in the life of the party. This link constitutes the primary factor in the 
party's dynamics and unity.” 


Intra-party elections, on the other hand, present several distinct liabilities, 
according to Sa'ádah. In response as to whether party nominations, rather 
than elections, were compatible with democratic procedures, the secretary- 
general offered three principal reasons for the rejection of the electoral method: 


(1) The electoral process is an exhausting one for the party. Its application at 
all levels of leadership and the ensuing fights and divisions weaken the strength 
of the party; (2) the electoral system often prevents the renewal of party cadres. 
Experience has shown that the parties which elect their cadres age rapidly . . . ; 


18. Duverger, Political Parties, p. 57. 

19. Binyat Hizb al-Kat#ib (The Structure of the Kata'ib Party) (Beirut, 1962), p. 19. 

20. Ibid., pp. 21-22. : 

21. Joseph Sa‘adah, "Présence des Kataeb," Septième Congres des Kataeb (Beirut: Action-Proche 
Orfent, 1964), p. 50. f 
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(3) elections rarely give an opportunity to the best elements, since most electors 
judge candidates according to public behavior and performance rather than on the 
basis of their presumed qualifications to handle the responsibilities of leadership? 


The result of this practice is a strengthening of central control over all sub- 
ordinate administrative, political and functional organs, thereby reducing the 
opportunity for internal dissension or fragmentation at the local level. 

The maktab’s ultimate authority affects all aspects of party life. Especially 
significant is its control over party members in the Chamber of Deputies.” 
According to a 1961 decision the maktab “determines the electoral policy of 
each constituency. This policy serves as the basis of public and private service 
that the deputy will accomplish. The latter applies in the constituency this 
aforementioned policy."* The candidacy of any member running for elections 
depends upon the maktab and its subsidization by the department of finance 
and supply.” 


Al-majlis al-markazi 


The majlis al-markazi or central council is the party's consultative and super- 
visory organ," sometimes called the "parliament of the party.” It is composed 
of all the members of the political bureau, the heads of the departments, the 
presidents and vice-presidents of the regions, and the leaders of the Beirut 
district, with the vice-presidents of the departments having discussion but no 
voting rights. Occasionally the maktab may permit some Katá'ib members 
to attend the meetings of the majlis as observers. In addition thirteen repre- 
sentatives of the different social cells (kbalayā) of the party are included. 

The majlis supervises the activities of all the departments, summons the 
maktab, puts forth suggestions, and elects the president and vice-president 
of the party along with five other members of the political bureau.” Majlis 
membership is of three types: plenary, participant and observer. Table I 
indicates the distribution pattern. 


22. For complete text of Sa'üdah's reply see “Les Debats,” Septième Congres, pp. 48-50. 

23. The degree of party influence upon candidates is best revealed in the case of Samir Ishaq. 
A political unknown, Protestant and young (31), Isháq was chosen by the maktab five weeks 
before the 1968 general elections to represent the party in Beirut's first electoral district. Running 
solely on the reputation and program of the party along with a brief (four weeks) but efficient 
and well-organized campaign, Ishaq won with an easy 4,000 vote plurality. “As a member of 
parliament [he] obeys the party 100 per cent and takes no position without prior approval of the 
maktab.” Interview with Samir Ishaq, Beirut, Lebanon, November 6, 1968. 

In 1952 one of the three party members in parliament— Abdallàh al-Hajj—was expelled from 
the patty for failing to obey the decisions of the Political Bureau. See Karim Pakradouni, "Struc- 
ture des Kataeb" (unpublished thesis, Université de Saint Joseph, Beirut, September 27, 1967), p. 78. 

24. Al-Maktab al-Siyast, decision no. 1666, March 13, 1961. 

25. Al-Maktab al-Siyasi, decision no. 1767, August 14, 1961. 

26. Nizam 'Ámm, article 44. 

27. Al-‘Amal, November 28, 1965 (special issue). 

28. Nizam 'Ámm, article 44. 

29. L’Orient, November 30, 1958. j 
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TABLE I Al-Majlis al-Markazi; Membership Distribution, 1970-71 











Representatives Plenary Participant Observer 
Aqàhm oo. 38 — — 
Belfüt e rei 16 13 (social — 

cells) 
Masálih insien 13 13 — 
Maktab ceee 23 — 12 
Sub-Totals |...................... 90 26 12 
Total oiean AG 128 








As the party's permanent consultative body the majlis is to be consulted 
and kept informed of all maktab decisions? Every Monday the head of the 
party relates to the majlis the relevant events and important decisions taken 
by the party. After this political survey he answers questions posed to him and 
listens to different suggestions. The meeting also serves to keep party officials 
abreast of issues relative to party policy as well as to enable them to be con- 
sulted on various problems. 


Masalib ( departments) 


The administrative organs of the party are composed of sixteen departments 
or masalih (see Chart 1), each directed by a president, vice-president and sec- 
retary as well as various other advisors who may be needed.** The departments 
have a dual function: guiding the administrative organization of the party and 
presenting reports to the political bureau and Kata'ib deputies and ministers 
where applicable. During “normal” times the departments ensure the effective 
operation of all routine administrative matters of the party. However, in times 
of crises or emergency situations, the head of the department of Beirut takes 
command of the Kata’ib cadres and paramilitary forces under the control and 
direction of the maktab which assigns one of its members for this specific task.?? 


30. See “Nizam al-Majlis al-Markazi al-Dakhali" (Internal Regulations of the Central Council) 
in Zínzimab, 1956, pp. 23-24. 

31. Nizam 'Āmm, articles 22 through 39. 

32. L'Orient, November 30, 1958. 
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CHART 1 Administrative Structure, Post-1952 


Al-Maktab al-Siyasi 
Al-Majlis al-Markazt 
Masalib 
Secretariat-General 
Control 
Doctrine 
Women's affairs 
. Emigration and immigration 
Elections 
Sports 
. Finance and supply 
. Recruitment 
10. Social affairs 
11. Students 
12. North Lebanon 
13. South Lebanon | 


14. Mount Lebanon — | 
15. Biqa' aqalim (regions) 


16. BOR ie ues aqsam (sections) 
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miuqàta'at (districts 
manatiq (sectors) 
aqsām (sections) 


Source: Nizam 'Ámm (General Regulations) (Beirut, 1952, as amended in 1956), articles 22 
through 29, 


Party Congress 


In late September of every year the party holds a general congress.” This 
is attended by the plenary members of the central council, the permanent 
bureau of the congress, two additional representatives designated by each de- 
partment, region, district and sector, and twenty other members chosen by the 
political bureau.** 

The congress has assumed increased importance both as a periodic consulta- 
tive organ and as a propaganda forum through which party indoctrination is 
intensified. The presidential addresses and the reports of the secretary-general 
have become important barometers of party development. Like many party 
congresses around the world the annual Kata’ib congress "provides a channel 
of communication between the party leadership and the militants, an elective 

33. The Congress was inaugurated in 1956 and was intended to be convened every two years, 
It was suspended during the 1958 civil war and resumed on a yearly basis in 1959. Prior to 1956 
and according to article 45 of the 1952 general statute a Majlis ‘dmm (general council ) was sup- 
posed to be “convened every six months . . . to discuss the general affairs of the party." In fact, 
however, this council functioned irregularly and was soon replaced by the annual congress. 


34, “Nizam al-Mu'tamar al-Dakhili" (Internal Regulation of the Congress) in Anzimab, 1956, 
articles 4 and 5. See also a/-Maktab al-Siyasi, decision no. 1716, May 22, 1961. 
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CHART 2 Regional Organization, 1970-71 
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Source: Party mimeograph, 1971. 


basis for the leadership's authority, and a means of securing popular endorse- 
ment—and sometimes modification—of the attitudes to major questions of 
policy.”*° 

Basic Element: qism (section) 


The gism or section is the fundamental structural unit of the party organi- 
zation. As such it groups members according to a definite geographical loca- 
tion such as a village (in the provinces) or city quarter (in Beirut). There 
are presently several hundred sections (445272) in Beirut and 356 regional 
sections distributed relatively evenly according to population density through- 
out the country's four administrative districts (muhafazat). (See Chart 2.) 


35. Thomas L. Hodgkin, African Political Parties: An Introductory Guide (Baltimore: Penguin 
Books, 1961), p. 108. 
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Regional sections are individually created by the political bureau which 
defines the geographical scope and operational extent of each qism. In 
Beirut sections are created upon the recommendation of the department of 
Beirut according to local needs and requirements. 


Each section is administered by a president or rZ'z: assisted by an executive 
committee called an 'umdab composed of at least a vice-president, secretary 
and treasurer.” The heads of the sections are appointed by the political bureau 
after consultation with regional (aqālīm) leaders. 


While freedom of discussion and debate is considerable within each qism 
and local level decisionmaking encouraged, final authority resides at the top. 
The head of the section is primarily an administrative leader whose major 
task is to insure the proper organization and function of his section. 

The party considers the qism as the crucial component of its whole structure. 
“In combination the sections form the base upon which the party rests. Any 
flaw in the base constitutes a threat to the foundation. [Therefore] the more 
solid the base, the stronger the edifice.” 

Why was the gism chosen as the party’s “basic element?” The gism cor- 
responds to the party’s search for mass support. By establishing the party’s 
presence even among some of the country’s smallest villages the party hopes 
(1) to mobilize large numbers of people for electoral participation on. its 
behalf, (2) to elaborate the party’s nationalist ideology through indoctrination 
at the local level, and (3) to prepare citizens for paramilitary action if and 
when the situation so requires.*° 

In order that the above be realized and since the “section is the main instru- 
ment to insure organized contact between the party and the citizenry,"^ the 
party insists that each section adhere to the following guidelines: (1) “view 
all citizens, irrespective of their political orientations or attitudes towards the 
Lebanese Kata’ib Party, as potential fertile soil for party action and the dis- 
semination of its ideals"; (2) every member of the gism and the 'umdab in 
particular should strive to expand and strengthen their public and personal 
relationships with the local citizenry; (3) since one of its primary objectives 
is to educate the citizenry at large on the positions, policies and beliefs of the 
party, the gism should “strive to increase the number of meetings and dis- 
cussions whenever the opportunity permits so that there will be occasions 
to explain these positions and thus invite an open exchange of opinions with 
the people"; finally, (4) the qism “must avoid giving the appearance of 


36. Dalil al-Qismi al-Kata'ibi (A Guide to the Katáà'ib section) (Beirut, January 26, 1961), p. 3. 
37. Nizam 'Ámm, article 48. 

38. Dalil, 1961, p. 4. 

39, Al-'Amal, April 8, 1967. 

40. Binyah, 1962, p. 8. 

41. Dalil, 1961, p. 22. 
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attempting to dominate its environment or of having ambitions for total 
control The section's influence must be formed gradually by means of a 
constant cooperation between itself and the community... ."? 

In terms of actual performance, however, the gism has manifested several 
human and structural weaknesses. In general there is widespread dissatisfaction 
with the leadership performance of the section heads. This is due in part to 
the incomplete nature of the transitional process from paramilitary to primarily 
political organization. Former leaders of the party or firgah, men trained to 
execute rather than question commands, in most cases automatically assumed 
the positions of section leaders, positions requiring much greater independence 
of action, administrative expertise and political acumen. The squad mentality 
had merely been transposed into a new form. 

Secondly, indoctrination has not always been comprehensive enough to 
fully eradicate local and particularistic interests for the benefit of higher 
national goals. As the secretary-general himself has indicated, "our main 
error during these past few years has been that we no longer base the section 
upon doctrine, but upon services and mundane functions." ^* 

This situation has been aggravated by the centralized nature of the party 
hierarchy which requires strict and unquestioned obedience to all upper-level 
decisions, thereby coming into conflict with the Lebanese sense of individual- 
ism. Finally, in times of relative political tranquility the gism is unable to 
sustain the kind of commitment necessary for active member participation. It 
is not uncommon for monthly section meetings to have an absentee rate of 
fifty per cent or more. 


Supplementary Basic Elements: frqab (squad) and 
khaliyah (social cell) 


The firqah is the basic element of the party's regular forces (al-quwan al- 
nizamiyah) created in the aftermath of the 1958 civil war. While the train- 
ing and recruitment of paramilitary cadres had visibly deteriorated in the post- 
independence period for lack of an immediate rationale, the events of 1958 
aroused as never before the need for adequate military preparation in the 
face of internal and/or regional threats to the political system. 


Each of the 356 regional sections has a squad attached to it with the section 
head acting as local commander. His major responsibility is to “implement 
the necessary measures required to defend the security of the party and its 


42. Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

43. Taqrir al-Amin al-Amm. (Report of the Secretary-General) (Shaturah: Fifth General Party 
Congress, September 28, 1962), p. 19. (Party mimeograph.) 

44. Tagrir al-Amim al-'Amm (Repost of the Secretary-General) (Shaturah: Seventh General 
Party Congress, October 2-4, 1964), p. 8. 

45. Tagrir, 1962, p. 12. 
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members during emergency situations." * In Beirut the guwan or paramilitary 
forces are ill-defined in both human and organizational terms although, when 
required, large numbers of regular and irregular forces can be quickly mo- 
bilized.*" This does not include the Kata’ib police who are organized for the 
limited task of protecting party property and persons in the capital as well as 
regulating party celebrations, parades and demonstrations.*® 

Security force membership is mandatory for all those under twenty-one and 
optional for students and those over twenty-one“? There are approximately 
10,000 members in the Kata’ib forces who, according to the regional quwan 
leader, George Qassab, are "in excellent physical condition and in a con- 
tinuous state of military preparedness. Although both military exercises 
and athletic training are to be performed weekly, more often than not they are 
cancelled for lack of sufficient numbers. Likewise, Qassab's observation not- 
withstanding, the overall preparedness of the paramilitary cadres is uneven. 
Lack of technical expertise combined with widespread apathy in times of politi- 
cal somnolence weakens the force's military efficacy." Military hardware, how- 
ever, is not lacking and almost all members, male and female alike both in and 
out of the security force, have a minimum if not altogether sufficient amount 
of rifle and pistol training. 

In recent years the party has sought to use the quwan as a supplementary 
instrument for "education," that is, propaganda and indoctrination. Theoreti- 
cally, the force 


[is now aimed] at dissipating the attitude of indifference among the youth and 
developing a personality of membership while working to strengthen their spirit 
of manliness. ... Also to prepare the member to perform nationalistic and humani- 
tarian duties to the utmost of his ability. 


Practically, however, the force “has remained a tool of defense and security 
of the party and country. ... In major part this is a military cadre with military 
functions [which] ignores educational objectives.”” 

The &haliyah or social cell is a workplace cell which has an occupational 


46. Nizam al-Ouwan al-Nizamiyah (Statutes of the Regular Forces) (Beirut, January 23, 1961), 
article 11. 

47. According to one authoritative party source, “Kati’ib sections throughout Beirut can be 
mobilized in less than three quarters of an hour.” Interview with Maurice Jumayyil Beirut, 
Lebanon, February 19, 1969. 

48. Interview with George Qassab, head of the security force in the regions, Beirut, Lebanon, 
January 16, 1969. 

49. Nizam al-Quwan, article 14. 

50. Interview with George Qassab, Beirut, Lebanon, January 16, 1969. 

51. The anti-Maronite pamphlet, Moslem Lebanon Today (1953), accused the Katá'ib military 
cadres of having ex-Haganah instructors. "When we examine more closely the nature of [this] 
semi-military organization and [its] training,” the pamphlets author, Mustafa Khalidi, wrote, 
“we see signs of what appears to be the Kataeb being trained along lines of the Israeli Haganah 
which once enjoyed instruction by British army personnel and later became the Israeli national army. 
It is alleged that an ex-Haganah instructor is now serving as the chief military adviser to the 
Phalanges," p. 13. Much to their regret the Kat#ib cadres show little sign of Haganah training. 

52. Tagrir, 1966, pp. 22-23. 
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rather than geographical basis. Created as an instrument to "combat all anti- 
national obstacles, confessionalism, feudalism, and exploitation in places of 
work . .. and to direct union activities away from political considerations and 
towards social consciousness," the social cell is the party's second supple- 
mentary basic organizational unit/* According to its creators it differs from its 
communist counterpart in that the Kata'ib cell "is not the basic unit of the 
party nor does it attempt to control labor unions for the purpose of inciting 
class warfare." 9? 

[Organizationally the cell] groups all party members in the same profession and 

all workers and employees belonging to the same union irrespective of their busi- 

ness locale, . . . All these constitute an organized cell. All the cells are under the 
jurisdiction of the maslaha of social affairs.59 
To date cells have been organized among white and blue collar workers as 
well'as lawyers, the only professional group thus organized." 

These cells aim at achieving three things: (1) arousing a sense of social 
responsibility among its labor members, (2) creating an alternate medium 
for party indoctrination and recruitment especially among labor and professional 
groups hitherto unattached to any gism, and (3) by penetrating the unions, 
enabling the party to confront any communist or radical socialist tendencies. 

With quantitative data unavailable it is difficult to assess the overall per- 
formance of the &balzyah. Although the trade union movement has been 
making noticeable progress in recent years the industrial wage laborers remain 
largely unorganized and thus unavailable for systematic recruitment into the 
party's social cells. Moreover, the predominantly Muslim union membership 
remains suspicious of the advancements of what it views as an essentially 
Christian-dominated political organization. 


Conclusion 


As a hierarchical system, the Kata’ib party is an organized community 
wherein each element is strictly defined. In fact each organ possesses its own 
internal statute which delimits its range of action. In principle each is well 
articulated with little to no entanglement or dispersion occurring. The party's 
centralization is exhibited by a central power which dominates the subordinate 
local units. While local organs have the right of autonomy, party policy is not 
a juxtaposition of many local, often contradictory, policies but the synthesis 
of one national policy. 

53. Al-Maktab al-Siyász, decision no. 542, July 26, 1955. 

54. "Once the Katà'ib adopted a socially-oriented position,” the sectetary-general writes, "the 
necessity of organizing the party along vocational lines became clear. Thus, the Katá'ib created 
the social cell as an additional organ... ." Tagrir, 1962, p. 11. 

55. Binyab, 1962, p. 7. 

56. Al-Mabtab al-Siyasi, decision no. 542, July 26, 1955. 


57. Taqrir al-Amin al'āmm (Report of the Secretary-General) (Shaturah: Eleventh General 
Party Congress, September 20-22, 1968), p. 26. 


CONTINUITY AND CHANGE IN ISRAEL'S 
RELIGIOUS PARTIES 


Stephen Oren 


BSERVERS of the Israeli scene have often noted the crucial róle that 
Israel's three religious parties play in that polity. Never obtaining 
over 15 per cent of the vote (See Table I), these parties have been 

able to impose aspects of Jewish religious law (Halacha) on Israeli society and 
polity in such fields as public observance of the Sabbath and Jewish dietary 
law as well as arrangements for marriage and divorce. Yet, these parties—or 
elements of them—are searching for new rôles. The question of the future of 
the territories acquired by Israel in 1967 serves as an important catalyst. 


The pre-1948 division between religious parties was in terms of support 
for the Zionist movement. The 1948-1967 line of division was one between 
those groups stressing “Theocratic” demands—demands that the entire society 
observe various aspects of religious law—and groups emphasizing “sectarian” 
demands—that particular segments of society receive special treatment because 
of their observance of religious law. At present, a new line of division is 
emerging between those who would maintain the religious parties as “pressure 
groups," having little concern with general policy, and new groups inside the 
religious parties that wish them to function as political parties concerned with 
security, economic and immigration policy. 


I. Before the State 


All three parties started, in the early part of this century, in the responses 
of religious Jews to the Zionist movement.” All religious Jews, virtually by 


1. Religious is used here in its usual Israeli meaning of Orthodox Jewish. The three parties 
are: Mafdal (Miflaga Datit Leumit)—-National Religious Party; Agudat Israel—League of Israel; 
Pai-—-Workers of the League of Israel. 

2. Useful English-language background material includes E. Birnbaum, The Politics of Com- 
promise (Rutherford: Fairleigh Dickinson University Press, 1970); L. S. Dawidowicz, “Intro- 
duction” in L. S. Dawidowicz (ed.), The Golden Tradition (Boston: Beacon Press, 1967); J. 
Friedonson, "A Concise History of Agudath Israel” in Yaakov Rosenheim Memorial Anthology 
(New York: Orthodox Library, 1968); S. Federbush, "Religious Zionism” and I. Lewin, "Agudism" 
in F, Gross and B. Vilavianos, Straggle for Tomorrow (New York: Liberal Arts Press, 1954); 
E. Marmorstein, Heaven At Bay (London: Oxford University Press, 1967); H. Schwab, History 
of Orthodox Jewry in Germany (London: Mitre Press, 1951), and J. Wanefsky, Rebbi Isaac 
Jacob Reines: His Life and Thought (New York: Philosophical Library, 1970). 


A STEPHEN OREN is assistant professor of political science at Wheaton College. This paper is 
an outgrowth of research done and interviews carried out on trips to Israel in 1969 and 1971. 
The author wishes to thank Wheaton College for its financial support of his visit to Israel in 
Summer 1971, but takes sole responsibility for the facts and opinions written here. 
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TABLE I Kounesset Election Results 1948-1969 by Seats and Party 

















Party/ Trend 1949 1951 1955 1959 1961 1965 1969 
Mizrachi 4 2 

Mafdal 11 12 12 11 12 
HaPoel HaMizrachi 6 8 
Agudat Israel 16° 3 3 3 3 4 4 4 
Poale 6^ 6^ 
Agudat Israel (Pai) -3 2 3 3 2 2 2 
RELIGIOUS-Subtotal 16 15 17 18 18 17 18 
LABOR-Subtotal* 65 60 59 63 59 63 60 
GENERAL-Subtotal? 27 32 33 31 34 31 32 
OTHER-Subtotal 12 13 11 8 9 9 10 
Total 120 120 120 120 120 120 120 











a—United Religious Front 

b—Torah Religious Front 

c—1949, 1951—Mapai, Mapam. 1955, 1959, 1961—Mapai, Achdut Avoda, Mapam. 1965— 
Mapai-Achdut Avoda Alignment, Raf, Mapam. 1969—Ma'i-Mapam Alignment, Reshimah 
Mamlachtit. i 

d—1949—Herut, General Zionists, Progressives, WIZO. 1951, 1955, 1959-—Herut, General Zionists, 
Progressives. 1961—Herut, Liberals. 1965, 1969—Gahal, Independent Liberals, Free Center. 


e—Various factions of Arab notables affiliated before 1968 to Mapai and since then to Ma'i plus: 
1949— Maki (Communists), Sefardim, Fighters for Freedom of Israel, Yemenites. 1951—Maki, 
Sefardim. 1955, 1959, 1961—Maki. 1965, 1969—Maki, Rakah (New Communists), HaOlam 
HaZeh. 


definition, accepted the goal of establishing a Jewish state in Palestine. But 
could this be done by secular political means? Should religious Jews cooperate 
with the Zionist Organization, dominated by irreligious leaders? 


Many religious Jews who joined the Zionist Organization felt a need to 
struggle within it to advance the cause of religion. The Mizrachi Party, 
organized in 1902, combined cooperation with whatever political direction the 
World Zionist Movement was taking with an insistence on maintaining Halacha 
in Zionist activities and in the rebuilding of the Jewish state. For example, 


3. “The Easterners” but also Merkaz Ruhani-Spiritual Center. 
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pig-raising on land owned by the Jewish National Fund was prohibited. From 
1918 on, there existed on Mizrachi initiative a Chief Rabbinate in Palestine, 
a "state church" in embryo. When Mizrachi could not win over the Zionist 
movement, it created its own parallel institutions. 'Thus parallel to a secularist 
Hebraist educational system in Palestine was the Mizrachi religious system. 


Just as among secular Zionists, most of those who went to Palestine were or 
became socialists, so among religious Zionists. The Mizrachi Party existed in 
Palestine as a small "party of notables"—mainly shopkeepers and rabbis. The 
need of the Mizrachists who came to Palestine for an organized socio-economic 
structure led to the emergence of the HaPoel HaMizrachi (Mizrachi Worker) 
as a trade-union, parallel to the secularist Histadrut (General Federation of 
Labor), with its own bank, industrial enterprises, agricultural cooperatives 
(moshavei ovdim) and collectives (kibbutzim). HaPoel HaMizrachi far out- 
stripped its parent as a political party. In 1944, it won 10 per cent of the vote 
to the Elected Assembly of the Palestine Jewish Community against 3.8 per cent 
won by Mizrachi.* 


But should the HaPoel HaMizrachi stress its links to the Mizrachi and to 
Orthodoxy generally or those with the Labor Zionist parties? The La-Mifneh 
(Towards Change) faction, based upon the religious kibbutzim (Kibbutz Dati) 
but with considerable strength elsewhere in the party, called for cooperation 
with the Histadrut and stressed that a socialist economic system was in accord 
with Halacha. Other HaPoel HaMizrachi factions were more inclined to coop- 
erate with Mizrachi, maintaining a “neutral” position between socialist and 
non-socialist Zionists. 


An even more basic ideological split existed. When Rabbi I. J. Reines and 
his colleagues organized the Mizrachi they felt that a Jewish state in Palestine 
was needed by the Jews of Europe and that it should have a Jewish religious 
nature? However, Rabbi A. I. Kook, the first Ashkenazic Chief Rabbi of 
Palestine, a noted mystic, scholar and philosopher of unusual charisma, put 
forth a concept of national rebirth which argued that the Zionist effort was 
part of the dawn of the messianic age." Rabbi Kook and his followers did not 
form separate organizations or factions. Their stress was on educational work. 
Rabbi Kook himself founded a Yeshiva (rabbinical college) which stressed 
Jewish philosophy rather than Halacha. His disciples, after his death in 1935, 
began to organize schools to reflect his thought. 


4. See S. A. Udin (ed.), The Palestine Year Book 11-5707 (Washington: Zionist Organization 
of America, 1947) pp. 354-362. 

5. Wanefsky, op. cit., Chap. 4. 

6. See the translation of Rabbi Kook's Oro: HaTsbuvab (The Lights of Return) in A. B. Z. 
Metzger, Rabbi Kook’s Philosophy of Repentance (New York: Yeshiva University, Studies in 
Torah Judaism No. 11, 1968) for some aspects of his thought and H. Weiner, 9/1-2 Mystics 
(New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1969) Chap. 10. 
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While the Mizrachi and HaPoel HaMizrachi were based on a combination 
of religion and Zionism, those Orthodox Jews who opposed the Zionist move- 
ment founded the Agudat Israel in 1912 in Katowitz. The reasons of its 
members for rejecting the Zionist movement were diverse. They felt that no 
cooperation was possible with the secularist majority in the World Zionist 
Congress. On top of the normal apparatus of a political party, the Aguda had 
a Moetzat Gedolei HaTorah—a Council of Torah Sages—with supreme party 
authority. 

In Palestine, the Aguda was the party of the "Old Yishuv,” the pre-Zionist 
Ashkenazic Jewish settlers. From the formation of the Organized Jewish Com- 
munity in Palestine in 1920 onward, the Aguda refused to join its institutions 
(Elected Assembly, Chief Rabbinate, etc.) since the Community did not ac- 
knowledge the authority of the Torah. The Aguda maintained an independent 
community with its own schools, courts, etc., supported by contributions from 
pious Jews around the world. The Mizrachi strove to establish a "state church" 
and to permeate the Jewish society in Palestine. The Aguda maintained an 
independent sect having few ties with the rest of Jewry. 

However, as the interwar period progressed and the conditions of European 
Jewry worsened, the Aguda edged closer to the Zionists. By the 1930s, the 
World Aguda was discussing cooperation with Zionist organizations and pro- 
claimed the 1917 Balfour Declaration to be Divinely-inspired. The Aguda could 
cooperate in political matters but not in cultural or social ones. Again, as with 
the Mizrachi, political questions, e.g. involving cooperation with the British, 
were less important to the party’s identity, than cultural or spiritual ones. 

Moreover, European persecution brought to Palestine a new immigration of 
Agudists, combining fervent Orthodoxy (which could not find its place in the 
Mizrachi Party) with modern knowledge. These immigrants took positions in 
Jewish Palestine’s modern, institutionally structured economy. This group 
tended to organize in a new trade union, Poale Agudat Israel (Pai), with its 
own kibbutzim and moshavim. Pai thus was engaged in the same kind of 
activities as the Zionist organizations, working in cooperation with them. At 
the same time, Pai worked within the Agudat Israel, together with many Gerer 
Hasidim,' politically led by I. M. Lewin, and German-Jewish Agudists, to bring 
the Agudat Israel to a more pro-Zionist position. 

These efforts reached their climax in the 1947-1949 period when Aguda 
and Pai leaders joined with Mizrachi and the secular Zionist parties to proclaim 
the State of Israel in 1948, to serve in the provisional government that was 

7. Hasidism (pietism) arose as a religious movement in 18th century Poland. Its major 
organizational novelty was that leadership is exercised by charismatic personalities termed Rebbes. 
A Rebbe is regarded as a Tsaddik (saint) both because of his own way of life and his descent 
from other Tsaddikim. The followers of each such Rebbe are called after the city that was the 


original (or main) center of the dynasty. Thus, the Gerer Hasidim are called after the city of 
Gur in Poland. 
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established, and to compete in the 1949 elections. In effect, the Aguda embraced 
the ideological position of the Mizrachi. But this turnabout by the Aguda had 
its price. Some of the Old Yishuv who had objected not to Zionist tactics but 
to the entire concept of a Jewish state created by non-supernatural means refused 
to accept the state and formed, under the leadership of Rabbi Amram Blau, 
the Neturei Karta—the Guardians of the City.? 


Il. Religion, Politics and the State, 1948-1967. 


The 1949 election (see Table I) set the pattern for relations between the 
religious and secular parties whether these parties formed a united electoral 
bloc (as in 1949) or ran as distinct parties. The religious parties were a small 
minority in the Knesset; but no party had a majority in it. The dominant Mapai 
could limit its need to compromise on economic, security or foreign affairs by 
forming coalitions including the religious parties. The religious parties were 
assured of control of those ministries most relevant to their concern (Religious 
Affairs, Social Welfare—see Table II) and which provided them with ample 
patronage opportunities. À mixture of Ottoman, British and new law governed 
criminal and most civil proceedings, but the Ottoman millet system was retained 
so that the personal affairs of all Jews in Israel were governed by Halacha as 
interpreted by an official Chief Rabbinate. Orthodoxy, indeed, is the only offi- 
cially recognized form of Judaism in Israel? Other matters of religious concern 
(public observance and Kashrut—the question of "Who is a Jew?") were either 
governed by a changing "status quo" or thrashed out on an ad boc basis. 

'The position of the religious parties was not strong. Just as religious presence 
in the Cabinet limited Mapai's need to compromise in economic and security 
matters, so the presence of other coalition partners (e.g. Mapam or the Progres- 
sive Party—ILP) limited Mapai's need to compromise in religious matters. 

Moreover, Mapai had alternate religious partners. There are Mapai ties to 
Israel's religious "left," consisting of a number of religious intellectuals (Y. 
Liebowitz, P. Peli, S. Uhrbach) generally associated with the secular Hebrew 
University. These men had no direct political following, but their critiques of 
religious party tactics could weaken the religious parties? However, they were 

8. The Neturei Karta was formed earlier in 1935 as the "Old Yishuv" reacted to the German 
Agudists and Gerer Hasidim who took over the Palestinian Aguda. But until 1948 it more or 
less remained part of the Aguda. See I. Domb, The Great Transformation (London: HaMadfs, 
1958) and N. Lamm, “The Ideology of the Neturei Karta—According to the Satmarer Version,” 
Tradition XIII:1 (Fall, 1971) pp. 38-53. 

9. See H. Baker, The Legal System of Israel (Tel Aviv: Steimatsky's Agency, 1961) pp. 92-100 
for the legal position. See also J. J. Petuchowski, “The Shape of Israel Judaism," Judaism XX:2 
(Spring, 1971) especially pp. 142-144 for a discussion of non-Orthodox Judaism in Israel. 

10. P. Peli and his brother S. Avidor are the editors of Panim el-Panim, an important source 
of information about Israel's religious scene. See P. Peli, "Israel's Religious Component," Con- 
Servative Judaism XXXIV:2 (Winter, 1970) pp. 3-14; Y. Liebowitz, "In Defense of ‘Separation’ 
in Israel,” Tradition 11:4 (Spring, 1960) 203-217. For a Mafdal approach in the same issue, 


see I, Gan-Zvi, "Against ‘Separation’ in Israel,” Joc. cit, 218-236. See Y. Gershuni, "The Torah 
of Israel and the State,” Tradition X11:3-Á (Winter-Spring, 1972) 25-34 for a "Kookist" approach. 
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TABLE II Religious Membership in Cabinet by Party and Faction, 1949-1971 








HaPoel 
HaMiz- HaPoel HaPoel 
Poale rachi HaMiz- HaMiz- 
Dates of Religious Agudat Agudat Miz- Shapiro rachi rachi Inde- 


Knesset Cabinet Percentage Israel Israel  rachi Faction  La-Mifneh Other pendent 


I 3/49-11/50 25 1 1 1 
11/50-2/51 23 1 "MEE. 
I 10/51312/529 31° re G} 1 day 1 
12/52-1/54 125 G) 1(0) 1 
1/54-6/55 12.5 a) 10) 1 
6/55-11/55 167 (i 1) 1 
IH 11/55-12/57 125 (1) 1) 101) 
1/58-11/58 12.5 a) 10) MID 
11/58-7/59 | 67 1 
IV 12/59-1/61 24 1 (1)? 1) 1 (^ 1 
V 11/61-6/60 1875 a) (D*2 1 (1)^ 
6/63-12/64 20.00 a) (G) 2 1 (1)^ 
12/64-11/65 1875 Gy (G) 2 1 (1) 
VI 1/66-6/675 . 167 G) (1)® 2(1) 1 
6/69-10/69 143 a) G0) 2(1) 1 
VII 10/69-8/70 | 125 (1) 3(2)* 
8/70- ! 16.7 2(005 1 (1)! 


Except as noted, dates of Cabinet are those of appointment and resignation of Prime Minister. 
Figures in parenthesis represent Deputy Ministers. 


Notes: a—In September, 1952, the Agudat Israel and Poale Agudat Israel resigned from the 
Cabinet. This reduced the religious percentage to 25%. 


b—After 1956, Mizrachi and HaPoel HaMizrachi formed Mafdal. The Deputy Minister 
from the former Mizrachi supported Shapiro’s Central Bloc. 


c—11/58 does not represent a change in government but rather the withdrawal of Mafdal 
from the existing one. 


d—6/67 does not represent a change in government but the addition of Gahal and Rafi 
to the existing one. 


e—These figures are for the Central United Bloc including both the former Shapiro Bloc 
aod La-Mifneh. 


f—This does not represent a change of government but rather the situation after the 
Spring 1970 death of Shapiro, the Summer 1970 withdrawal of Gahal from the Cabinet, 
and the Spring 1971 death of Deputy Minister Ben Meir. 


g-—Sarim faction 
h—Rafael faction 
i—Sefardi faction 
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almost as exasperated with Mapai, although for other reasons, as with the 
religious parties. 

The religious left, however, also includes HaOved HaDati (Religious 
Worker). It operates as a political party only within the Histadrut where it 
normally receives about two per cent of the vote in Histadrut elections and 
supports Mapai on all but religious issues. It serves as a Mapai-Histadrut counter 
to the Mafdal-dominated Ministry of Religious Affairs. 


Nor are Mapai's possibilities confined to the religious left. For example, in 
the middle 1950s, during a long dispute over "Who is a Jew?" and some 
related matters, Mapai was able to fill the post of Minister of Religious Affairs 
by appointing Rabbi Y. M. Toledano, the Sefardi Chief of Tel Aviv-Jaffa, who 
considered that Mafdal had injured him in the 1951 elections for the Chief 
Rabbinate.” 


Beyond such independents, the fragmentation of the religious parties after 
1951 occasionally led to Mapai hopes of striking a deal with the smaller 
religious groups over the heads of Mafdal. While such an anti-Mafdal alliance 
has not, for reasons explored below, materialized, it is not unknown at the local 
level. The post-1969 municipal government of Jerusalem included Agudat 
Israel and Pai but not Mafdal. These Mapai tactics were useful only against 
Mafdal demands for additional patronage or for policy changes on non- 
“religious” matters, not against Mafdal demands in the “religious” sphere. 


All this, however, brings us to the relations between various religious parties 
and factions. The year 1949, the first election, saw the four existing religious 
parties (Mizrachi, HaPoel HaMizrachi, Agudat Israel, Pai) form the United 
Religious Front (URF). On a political level, the URF carried on the principles 
of the pre-state Mizrachi. Pre-state Aguda separatism was now the property of 
the tiny Neturei Karta. The mystic ideals of Rabbi A. I. Kook were confined to 
rhetoric—for instance the official prayer for the state of Israel.” 


Nevertheless, there was no real merger of the religious parties. The Chief 
Rabbinate remained the preserve of the Mizrachi and HaPoel HaMizrachi. Far 
from the Aguda schools being absorbed into a single religious trend, they were 
recognized in 1949 as the fourth educational trend. Nor did Pai and Poale 
Mizrachi trade-union, moshavei ovdim or kibbutz structures merge. 


Real gaps between the two Mizrachi and the two Aguda parties remained. 


11. Jews from Central or Eastern Europe are Ashkenazim. The term "Sefardi" is popularly 
used to designate all non-Ashkenazic Jews. Incorrectly, the term Ashkenazi is sometimes used to 
designate Jews from Christian countries and the term Sefardi those from Muslim countries. Thus, 
while the Ashkenazic Chief Rabbinate has jurisdiction over Ashkenazim correctly defined, all other 
Jews fall under the authority of the Rishon Le-Zion (The First in Zion), the Chief Rabbi of the 
Sefardic and Oriental Community. 

12. Birnbaum, Daily Prayer Book: HaSiddur HaSbalem (New York: Hebrew Publishing Com- 
pany, 1949) pp. 789-90 contains the prayer and an English translation. 
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Pai kibbutzim did not wish to join a movement that did not keep Shmitta,? 
for instance. The Aguda educational system looked toward pious housewifery 
for girls and the vast "sea of the Talmud" for boys with only a minimal scatter- 
ing of secular subjects. The Mizrachi schools were in effect mainly devoted to 
secular knowledge with religious orientation and knowledge added on. More- 
over, the La-Mifneh faction of the Poale Mizrachi, dedicated to a socialist Israel 
and more "left" on religious issues, disliked the alliance with Agudat Israel and 
Mizrachi and argued that HaPoel HaMizrachi was not getting its fair share 
of patronage. 

'The URF acted as a united party in leaving the government in 1951 in the 
clearly “Theocratic” issue of the failure of the government to insure a religious 
education for the children of Yemenite immigrants who came to Israel in those 
years and who were obliged to choose among the four trends—a choice mean- 
ingless in terms of Yemenite Jewish culture. But La-Mifneh's opposition (see 
Table III) to an alliance with the “capitalists” of Mizrachi or the “reactionaries” 
of the Aguda, an opposition carried to the point of threatening to run its own 
list, prevented the continuance of the URF.'* Four parties campaigned instead 
of one. The results confirmed HaPoel HaMizrachi's dominance. It won as many 
seats as the other three religious parties combined. 

The URE was in effect revived briefly as the religious parties re-entered the 
government. It did not last long. The Aguda found itself rather uncomfortable 
in Mizrachi and secular Zionist country. The rebirth of Yeshivot and Hasidic 
dynasties of Europe on Israeli soil following the birth of the state altered the 
balance of power within Agudat Israel. Specifically the Gerer Hasidim, who 
had dominated the party, found their control challenged by other religious 
elements, representing primarily the Lithuanian Yeshivot, now centered in Bnei 
Brak, who were unhappy at the idea of taking such an active part in the 
governance of the "Zionist state." Besides, the Yeshivot and some of the Hasidic 
groups, funded by contributions from outside Israel, could be relatively indif- 
ferent to Israeli government patronage. The Moetzat Gedolei HaTorah, the 
self-perpetuating Council of Torah Sages that could not be checked by any 
other structure of the Aguda, was composed of Eastern European Hasidic Rebbes 
and Yeshiva deans who looked with suspicion at secular involvements. The 
breaking point between Aguda and Mizrachi was the decision of the Moetzat 
Gedolei HaTorah of Agudat Israel that Aguda and Pai should resign from the 


13. Shmitta is the commandment (see Leviticus 25:1-7) that no work on the land in Israel may 
be performed in one out of every seven years. See Rabbi Moses Maimonides (Rambam) 12th 
century code Misbneb Torah Hilchot Shmitta VeYovel, Chaps. 1-9, and Y. Heineman, "Con- 
temporary Observance of the Sabbatical Year" in A. Fishman (ed.), The Religious Kibbutz Move- 
ment (Jerusalem: The Religious Section of the Youth and HeHalutz Department of the Zionist 
Organization, 1959) pp. 130-139. 

14. See Jewish Review V:120 (March 10, 1951) p. 1, and Y. M. Lewin “Agudat Israel and 
the Religious Bloc,” Jewish Observer 11:10 (October, 1965) pp. 3-6. 
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TABLE III Internal Elections in Mafdal 1949-1968 (Percentages) 




















Faction 1949 1959 1964 1968 
Shapiro faction 46 40 45 74 

La-Mifneh 39 33 30 

Tsirim 9 22 

Right 8 27 10 

Sefardim 4 4 

Others 7 

Total 100 100 100 100 








Notes: 1949 and 1952 results are for HaPoel HaMizrachi, those for 1964 and 1968 are for 
Mafdal. Apparently, pressures of Mizrachi-HaPoel HaMizrachi unification precluded elec- 
tions between 1952 and 1964. 


“Shapiro Faction” refers to Achdut HaTorah in 1949, Gush Merkazi (Central Bloc) 
in 1952 and 1964, and to the Gush Merkazi Meuchad (Central United Bloc) (which 
included La Mifneh) in 1968. 


“Right” refers to the El Makor faction in 1949, Achdut HaTorah headed by Y. Rafael 
in 1952, and the Maarach faction in 1964. 


Sources: 1949: Jewish Review II1:83 (July 5, 1949) p. 3 
1952: Jewish Review IV:156 (September 5, 1952) p. 2 
1964: Jerusalem. Post (February 8, 1966) p. 8 
1968: Oral Interviews. 


government over a "sectarian" issue: the Israeli government's decision that 
women who refused to serve in the Israeli army on religious grounds should 
be compelled to perform alternative civilian service. There was a fear of moral 
danger if young men and women mixed under unsupervised military conditions. 
But the girls of the Bnei Akiva youth movement (the youth movement of 
HaPoal HaMizrachi) and of the Kibbutz Dati had entered the military. For 
the Aguda to leave the government on this issue—on which, in any case, the 
government was prepared to compromise—over the objections of Pai and Rabbi 
Lewin's Gerer faction was a vivid demonstration of the power of the Aguda 
right-wing, based on the Yeshivot, who desired minimal interaction with the 
rest of Israel's population. 

Aguda strategy, under the increasing guidance of Rabbi S. Lorincz and 
his Bnei Brak Yeshiva-based faction, was to adopt an uncompromising—and 
impractical—stand on "Theocratic" issues so as to distinguish itself from the 
Mizrachi parties. In the early 1960s, according to Mafdal sources, Aguda 
opposition to sanctioning existing violations of the Shabbat (Sabbath) pre- 
vented Mafdal from agreeing with Mapai on a Shabbat law to avert additional 
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violations. The main Aguda stress is on “sectarian” issues, such as deferment 
of army service for students at Aguda Yeshivot on the grounds that Torah 
study was far more important for the state than some additional fighting men 
but at least partly out of a feeling that fighting for the irreligious state was 
somehow unworthy of Yeshiva students. 

In any case, Aguda’s withdrawal from the government coalition left the 
Mizrachi and HaPoel HaMizrachi as the guardians of religion in the Cabinet. 
Except for one short break in the late 1950s, caused by the clearly "Theocratic" 
issue of "Who is a Jew?" with Mafdal insisting that this be defined by Halachic 
standards, Mafdal was always in the Mapai-led Cabinet. 

The events of 1951, in which Mizrachi and HaPoel HaMizrachi had run 
distinct slates, had been a victory for the La-Mifneh wing of the Poale Mizrachi 
which wished it to become a distinctively socialist religious party emphasizing 
its ties to Mapai and Mapam rather than to the other religious parties, and 
for the Pinski faction of the Mizrachi which wished that party to stand forth 
as an independent force combining a religious stance with belief in free enter- 
prise. In the post-1951 government, D. Z. Pinski replaced Rabbi Y. L. Maimon, 
who stood for close cooperation between Mizrachi and HaPoel HaMizrachi, as 
the Mizrachi representative in the Cabinet." Moshe Shapiro, the leader of the 
Poale Mizrachi element that favored cooperation with Mizrachi, had to allocate 
one of Poale Mizrachi's Cabinet posts to the La-Mifneh leader, as Table II shows. 

But Mizrachi’s poor performance in the 1951 elections, the 1952 death of 
D. Z. Pinski, and Mizrachi leaders’ realization that creating a viable party 
required them to transform the Mizrachi from a “party of notables” into a 
party with its own elaborate organizational structure, all increasingly led the 
Mizrachi to favor alignment with HaPoel HaMizrachi. Shapiro and his faction 
welcomed this both on general ideological grounds and because it would help 
prevent a La-Mifneh takeover of the party. For its part, La-Mifneh agreed to 
the union with Mizrachi in return for an unfulfilled promise that HaPoel 
HaMizrachi would disband as a trade union and join the Histadrut instead 
of merely cooperating with it in trade union and health matters." 

Officially Mafdal—Miflaga Datit Leumit—the National Religious Party, was 
a federation of Mizrachi and HaPoel HaMizrachi. In practice, Mafdal gradually 
evolved into a simple rebirth of HaPoel HaMizrachi. Indeed, the former 
Mizrachi members did not form a distinct faction within Mafdal. The majority 
of former Mizrachists supported the Y. Rafael faction which asserted a generally 
“right-wing” position, basing itself upon Yeshiva support. But I. Ben-Meir, 

15. But many Aguda members—e.g., Rabbi Y. M. Abramovitz, M.K —especially from the 
German and Gerer groups, had worked with the Haganah (and the dissident groups, Etzel and 
Lehi) even before 1948. 


16. Jewish Review V:156 (August 5, 1952) p. 1. 
17. Jewish Review V1:174 (May 1, 1953) p. L 
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an important pre-merger Mizrachi leader, became a power in Shapiro's Central 
Bloc. 

Certainly the Central Bloc dominated Mafdal. However, this was by no 
means an arbitrary or oppressive domination. La-Mifneh, the second largest 
Mafdal faction, consistently held one of the Mafdal ministries in the govern- 
ment. From time to time, the claims of the Rafael faction were recognized in 
the allocation of patronage. Under these circumstances, the ideological struggles 
within Mafdal abated. After all, both the logic of the Central Bloc and that 
of La-Mifneh led to the same conclusion—coalition’ with Mapai. 

Mafdal’s very success, however, left it open to charges from both the right 
and left. From the right—Agudat Israel—Mafdal was accused of having sold 
out Halacha in return for Mapai patronage.'^ The left stated that Mafdal used 
its position to turn the power of the state into a means for foisting religious 
practice, although certainly not conviction, on secular Israelis. 

The first indication of change in the religious parties came with the formation 
of the "Youth Faction" within Mafdal in the early 1960s. This faction was 
explicitly based upon "youth," specifically upon the graduates of the Bnei 
Akiva Yeshivot and Bar Ilan University. Z. Hammer, the founder of the Youth 
Faction, was himself a teacher at Bar Ilan. The new faction, which won some 
nine per cent of the vote in the 1964 internal Mafdal election (see Table III), 
claimed to stand for a more thorough-going religious position. Mafdal, in their 
view, should insist that Halachic norms were applicable to the spheres of security 
and economic affairs as well as within traditionally "religious" areas. Since 
Mafdal now included persons competent in these matters (the "youth itself"), 
Mafdal should now concern itself with them. In short, like the La-Mifneh of 
the 1940s and 1950s, the Youth Faction wished to transform Mafdal from a 
pressure group into a political party. 

But the Youth Faction can be understood only as part of the "generation 
gap" that appeared in Israeli politics during the 1960s. It, and similar develop- 
ments in secular parties, were the result of feelings by many Israelis in the 
20 to 50-year age bracket that the political leaders who had established the state 
and run it ever since ought to make way for new blood, especially as this "new 
blood" saw itself as more technically qualified than the old political leaders. 
But in all of these cases, the exact policy alternatives being suggested remained 
somewhat vague and formless. 

The final change in the religious parties was the secession of Pai from the 
Aguda. The Poale Aguda was increasingly distressed at the Aguda's right-wing 
course. On the one hand, the members of the Poale Aguda were involved in 
the Israeli economy and polity. They, in some ways, felt closer to Mafdal or 
even the secular Zionist groups than to the Agudat Israel in Jerusalem or 


18. E.g., Y. M. Lewin, "Israel's New Coalition,” Jewish Observer 11:2 (February, 1966) 11-13. 
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Bnei Brak. Moreover, state patronage was accordingly more important to Pai 
than to the Aguda. 

Pai found its veneration for the Moetzat Gedolei HaTorah strained by its 
belief that they could not or would not recognize the special circumstances of Pai 
and that the Aguda as a whole could not be reformed from within. The decisive 
break occurred in 1959 when Mapai offered and Pai accepted, against Aguda 
and Moetzat Gedolei Ha' Torah advice, the Ministry of Posts commanding ample 
patronage. Mapai's motives seem to have been desire to put pressure on Mafdal. 


After its split with Agudat Israel, Pai survived as a small faction, embracing 
those who shared Mafdal’s basic ideals but thought it insufficiently religious 
as well as others closer to the Agudat Israel. Poale Aguda internal politics 
consisted of an opposition between Rabbi K. Kahana, and his more "modern," 
more pro-Mafdal faction, and Rabbi A. Werdiger, leading the more traditional 
and pro-Aguda faction. Mafdal would like to absorb Pai, but the dominant 
Lorincz faction in the Aguda opposed any electoral alliance with Pai since this 
would strengthen the more moderate Gerer faction.” 


HI. Religion and the Territories: Halacha and Action 


The 1967 crisis, starting with a seeming threat to Israel’s very existence, and 
ending with Israeli control of territories beyond the 1949-1967 Armistice Lines, 
was the signal for rethinking by many in the religious parties. 

On the one hand, the sudden change in Israel’s fortunes and the recovery 
of many Jewish Holy Places sparked a seeming reconciliation between religious 
and other Jews in Israel. Many “non-religious” Jews sensed a transcendent 
dimension in the events of June 1967—and this led, in many cases, to their 
performance of additional Mitzvot (religious acts). Moreover, recollection of 
shared common peril also helped to diminish the gap.” 

The effects of this “reconciliation” should not be over-rated. Religious politics 
in Israel, half a decade after the Six Day War, revolves around the prewar issues: 
“Who is a Jew?,” autopsies, and Shabbat observance. So far as these questions 
are concerned, the positions of the religious and non-religious parties, as explored 
in Section II above, remain generally the same. 

What was to be the fate of the territories beyond the Armistice Lines? Could 
any of these territories be returned to Arab control? What effect would their 
retention have upon the demographic, socio-economic and political structure 
of the state? A religious concern with this problem could be expected. First, 
these territories, especially the West Bank, contain many historico-religious 
shrines, e.g. HaKotel HaMaaravi (the Wailing Wall) in Jerusalem, Kever 


19. Jerusalem Post, February 8, 1966, p. 8. 
20. See H. Fisch, "Faith in Israel,” Commentary XLVI:2 (February, 1969) pp. 64-67, for an 
evaluation from the point of view of the Tsirim. 
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Rachel (Rachel’s Tomb) near Bethlehem, Mearat HaMachpela (the burial 
place in Hebron of Abraham, Sarah, Isaac, Rebecca, Jacob, and Leah). Second, 
the destroyed pre-1948 Jewish settlements in these territories had been mainly 
religious. Third, the question of the territories involved Halachi problems. 
Could any Jewish government surrender part of the Land of Israel voluntarily— 
even in return for peace? 


On the religious right, these questions were scarcely asked. The Neturei 
Karta, which in any case rejected the state—although many of them in Jeru- 
salem had prayed for its survival in May 1967—rejected the victory also. The 
Satmar Rebbe, the chief ideologist and Halachic authority of the Neturei Karta, 
forbade his followers visiting HaKotel HaMaaravi or other shrines taken by 
the Israeli Army.” 


The Agudat Israel’s stand has been much more ambivalent. It supported the 
government during the war and welcomed the opportunity for Jews to again 
visit their Holy Places. The Moetzat Gedolei HaTorah has refrained from 
adopting any stand on the issue of the retention of the territories. Agudat Israel 
leaders argue that they do not believe that they can have any influence in this 
matter: The question is one of secure boundaries, for generals to decide. While 
they stress the right of Jews to visit, and perhaps to live near, Jewish shrines 
on the West Bank, this explicitly does not necessarily involve Israeli sovereignty 
in any of this area besides Jerusalem. Symbolically, the great Hebron Yeshiva 
(whose leaders are pillars of the Aguda), driven from that city in 1929 by 
Arab violence, has chosen to remain in Jerusalem rather than return to Hebron. 
No difference between the various Aguda factions on the issue of the territories 
seems to exist. Even the Sefardim in Aguda, led by Rabbi B. Toledano, did 
not adopt a distinctive stand although Oriental Jews of other parties tended 
to favor annexation. In practice, the basic position of the Aguda has been to 
regard the issue of the territories, like all other non-religious issues, as an 
occasion for a side-bargain with Ma’i” in order to obtain Ma'i concessions on 
matters of interest to the Aguda. The Aguda showed no signs of breaking out 
of its pressure-group and sectarian position. 

Among other religious elements, the question of the territories was a more 
troublesome one. An ideological and Halachic battle raged. On the one side 
was Professor I. Liebowitz who argued that the Six Day War was simply an 
event in secular history" He pointed to the prospect of pseudo-messianism 

21. Lamm, op. cit., p. 50. Note that Domb, op. cit., p. 37, had in 1958 identified Israeli failure to 
control the Old City as a Divine sign of Zionist falsity. 

22. In 1968, Mapai, Achdut Avoda and Raft joined together to form Ma'i—Mifleget HaAvoda 
HaYisraelit, Israel Labor Party. For a discussion of the concept of side-bargains or side-payments 
see W. H. Riker, The Theory of Political Coalitions (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1962) 
pp. 105-123. 


23. I. Liebowitz, “The Spiritual and Religious Meaning of Victory and Might,” Tradition X:3 
(Spring, 1969) pp. 5-11. 
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and of assimilation, cited the dangers to Israeli pioneering spirit that would 
arise if the state included a large Arab "under-class" and deplored the idolization 
of various shrines and graves. He called for withdrawal—even in advance of 
a peace settlement with the Arabs—from the territories except for Jewish- 
majority Jerusalem. 

Professor Liebowitz's views, with their paradoxical similarity to those of 
Neturei Karta, drew few supporters. The basic division was between the fol- 
lowers of the "Soloveitchik thesis" and the "Kook thesis." Rabbi J. B. Solo- 
veitchik of Boston,” respected as one of the world's greatest Halachi authorities, 
argued that while Jewish possession of the territories was certainly desirable, 
they should not be retained if the cost was peace and, therefore, human life. 
Consequently, the decision about whether these territories should be retained 
must rest not with Rabbis but with diplomatic or military experts. 


On the other side, Rabbi Z. Y. Kook, the son of Rabbi A. I. Kook, declared 
the Israeli victory in 1967 to be a sign of approaching eschatological times.” 
Consequently, despite seeming difficulties, Israel should retain the territories in 
the expectation of continued Divine aid. While the dangers of assimilation and 
inter-marriage were admitted, it was felt that the Six Day War was likely to 
begin an era of repentance on the part of the formerly non-religious. 

In practice, most positions on the territories assumed a middle ground. Dis- 
tinctions were made between the West Bank, which had been the core area of 
the first and second Jewish states, and the Sinai,” much of which had never 
been considered part of the Land of Israel. Others said that while the territories 
should be retained, in the unlikely event that the state would be endangered 
by the retention of the territories or a genuine peace between Israel and its 
neighbors could be established by the surrender of all or part of the territories, 
then the situation would be altered. 


Assuming a position on the territories meant taking a position on matters 
far beyond the religious pale. Questions of security, immigration and economic 
policy were all involved. Not all annexationists necessarily wished to get in- 
volved in such matters on a regular basis. On the contrary, some annexationists 
stated (to this writer) that to do so would be a grave mistake as it would rend 


24. See J. Goldschmidt, "The Six Day War and After," Jewish Life XXXV:6 (July-August, 
1969) pp. 12-26, and I. Jakabovitz, "Survey of Recent Halachic Periodical Literature," Tradition 
IX:4 (Spring, 1968) pp. 100-104. 

25. See the eschatological statements of Rabbi S. Y. Cohen, the Mafdal Deputy Mayor of 
Jerusalem, in S. Y. Cohen et aL, "The Religious Meaning of the Six Day War,” Tradition X:1 
(Summer, 1968) pp. 5-20. See also Rabbi Z. Y. Kook's statement in the Jerusalem Post (and 
other Israeli papers) April 2, 1971, p. 5 entitled “The End is Revealed.” 

26. Two Halachic disputes were involved. The first was the question of whether the borders 
of Israel are the Wadi El-Arish or further to the south. The second was whether on the first view, 
the border could be moved southwards. For sources see Rabbi Moses Nachmanides (Ramban) 13th 
century commentary and Rabbi Abraham Ibn Ezra 12th century commentary to Numbers 24:4 as 
well as the Rambam, op. cit., Hilchot Terumah 1:1-3. 
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the unity of Mafdal. However, the potential was clearly there. This debate was 
to some extent one between youth and age. The established religious leaders 
and Yeshiva deans did not wish to involve themselves with the question of the 
territories. It was the youth, the elements not in the religious establishment, 
who took the initiative in this regard." The support of the Rishon Le-Zion, 
Chief Rabbi Y. Nissim, for the annexationist position did not alter this general 
rule as Chief Rabbi Nissim's Oriental origin excluded him from conventional 
"establishment" rabbinical ranks. 

Nor did this debate as to the future of the territories remain on a purely 
academic level. The ties between Israel and the territories could be demonstrated 
by establishing a Jewish "presence" in the territories. Here, religious groups 
took the lead. Within two months of Israel's victory, the Supreme Rabbinical 
Court of Israel had established itself in East Jerusalem in the immediate vicinity 
of the Kotel Maaravi. At the same time, without waiting for governmental 
approval, the Bnei Akiva Yeshivot of Mafdal took possession of a building 
in East Jerusalem’s former Jewish Quarter and there established the Yeshivat 
HaKotel whose students, combining Torah scholarship and military training, 
were the first Jews since 1948 to live within the walls of Jerusalem’s old city. 

Nor were such religious initiatives confined to Jerusalem. Under the leader- 
ship of C. Porat, a graduate of the Mercaz HaRav Yeshiva (headed by the 
Kook family), a group drawn from the Bnei Akiva Youth Movement including 
children of the original settlers of Kfar Etzion, declared their intention of 
resettling Kfar Etzion, halfway between Jerusalem and Hebron, with or without 
Israeli government approval. Under this pressure, the Israeli government hastily 
approved the resettlement of Kfar Etzion. The initial settlement at Kfar Etzion 
has grown into a complex of two agricultural settlements of Mafdal and a major 
Bnei Akiva Yeshiva. 

Yet more radical in its implications was the abrupt creation, without Israeli 
government approval, of a Jewish settlement in the Arab-populated city of 
Hebron in April 1968. Here again, the leadership was taken by graduates of 
the Mercaz HaRav Yeshiva, such as Rabbi M. Levinger, and by men close to the 
Mafdal’s Tsirim. Indeed, the Israeli government, and especially Moshe Dayan’s 
Defense Ministry which prized its good relations with Hebron Mayor Shaykh 
Muhammad ‘Ali al-Ja‘bari, opposed the settlement, insisting that the settlers 
be housed in the Police Fortress overlooking Hebron, that no new settlers be 
introduced, and that settlers not engage in any work in the Hebron area.” 

The settlers were aided by the Tnua L’Maan Eretz Israel Shlema,” consisting 

27. For a contrary view see R. Gordis, “Religious Liberty and Religious Vitality in Israel,” 
Judaism XX:2 (Spring, 1971) p. 173. 

28. For one account, see S. Teveth, The Cursed Blessing (London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 
1970) pp. 268-282 especially p. 271. 


29. "Movement for a Greater Israel." To catch the flavor of the Hebrew, "Whole" might be 
thought of as including “Wholesome.” 
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of annexationists from all of the major parties. Political leaders in Mafdal, 
Gahal® and in Ma'i itself (especially Dayan’s political rival, Deputy Prime 
Minister Y. Allon) took up their case. By September 1971, the Israeli govern- 
ment had created a new town—Kiryat Arba—as a Jewish suburb of Hebron 
with an initial population of a thousand, mainly young religious couples and 
students, with plans for greater expansion. 


These settlements as well as those established by religious groups in accord 
with government policy in the Latrun area, in the Jordan Valley, and in the 
Golan were evidently of considerable political importance. The retrocession of 
these areas to the Arabs by a future Israeli government has become more diffi- 
cult. They forged a public image of religious youth—the “generation of the 
knitted kipot” (skull-cap) —as one which synthesized religion with the pioneer- 
ing values esteemed by the various socialist-Zionist parties. To be sure, non- 
religious settlements have also been established in the territories but they have 
taken no step so bold as the settlers of Hebron took and the religious settlements 
do form a disproportionate number of the total. 


IV. Religion and the Territories: Factional Politics 


All of this affected the internal politics of Mafdal and Pai. In large part, 
positions on the issue of the territories tended to be taken without regard to 
positions in factional matters. Thus Rabbi Neriya, a disciple of Rabbi A. I. 
Kook and a leader of the Bnei Akiva Yeshivot, and Rabbi S. Y. Cohen, two 
annexationists, belonged to factions headed by less militant leaders. Thus when 
Kfar Etzion was resettled, neither H. M. Shapiro nor Y. Burg, the leaders of 
the two main Mafdal factions, attended, but others from their factions did so. 
The leaders of the La-Mifneh faction, especially M. Unna of HaKibbutz HaDati, 
while certainly in favor of Jerusalem’s reunification and Kfar Etzion’s resettle- 
ment, drew attention to the dangers of a complete annexation of Arab-populated 
areas?! 


It was doubtful that their membership, especially the kibbutz youth, agreed; 
Shapiro took a similar view or, to be more exact, combined a personal trend 
to dovishness with an unwillingness to challenge Ma'i on this issue. 


These divisions only underlined the increasing meaninglessness of the tradi- 
tional faction lines in Mafdal. Hence, it is not surprising that by 1968, Shapiro's 
Central Bloc and La-Mifneh merged into a single united faction. An important 


30. Gahal, Gush Herut-Liberalim (The Herut-Liberal Bloc) was formed in 1965 as an alliance 
of the Herut (Freedom) Party and the Liberal Party, the former General Zionist Party. But the 
two parties retained their separate identities. 

31. See Jewisb Review XXV:1 (January 6, 1971) p. 2 for the stands of Tsirim, Kibbutz Dati, 
and La-Mifneh. Note that today's factions are not identical with those of the past. Thus La-Mifneh 
today contains neither Kibbutz Dati, now withdrawn from factional politics, nor a large segment 
of the Moshavei Ovdim which followed M. Chazani into the Sarim (Ministerial) faction. 
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reason for unity was a desire to combat the growth of the Youth Faction—the 
Tsirim—headed by Z. Hammer. The Tsirim had adopted an annexationist 
position on the territories. In this, it was responding to the general feeling 
among graduates of the Mamlachti Dati (state religious schools) and religious 
youth movements. That Shapiro, the unquestioned leader of the older generation 
in Mafdal, did not take that view, made the territories an even better issue for 
developing Tsirim as an ideological, rather than just a biological, opposition. 
But many of Mafdal’s annexationists were in Shapiro's faction rather than with 
the Tsirim. 

In general, the Tsirim did not openly endorse the view of the Tnua L'Maan 
Eretz Israel Shlema, or of Rabbi Z. Y. Kook, that no territory could be returned. 
They held, rather, that Judea and Samaria (the Israeli name for the West Bank) 
and East Jerusalem must form part of Israel on Halachic grounds. Gaza, the 
Golan and at least large portions of Sinai should also be included but in these 
cases the stress was put on the security reasons for holding them, an indication 
of the Tsirim's desire to take stands on all matters of general policy as well 
as ones affecting Halacha. The Tsirim consciously felt their stand as a break 
from the religious parties' tradition of leaving security matters to Ma'i. 

Somewhat analogous developments took place in Pai. Here again, there was 
2 confrontation between those who favored the Aguda line of taking no definite 
stand on the issue but treating it as one of security to be settled by Ma'i, the 
generals, and the diplomats—with appropriate side-bargains for the religious. 
On the other side were those, led by Rabbi K. Kahana, who favored regarding 
this as a Torah question, to be decided on the basis of Halacha. Pai adopted 
the position that all of the territories, except perhaps for parts of Sinai, should 
be retained although they might be returned if this was necessary to preserve 
Jewish life, the Soloveitchik thesis. While Pai stressed that, in contrast to 
Mafdal, they had considered purely Halacha and not economic, strategic or 
diplomatic aspects, Pai leaders also said that one factor which induced them 
to adopt a pro-annexationist position in 1969 was the 1967-1969 behavior of 
the Arabs in Jerusalem and the West Bank. For they seemed to pose no threat 
to the state’s security nor, being themselves conservative, did they show any 
tendency to mingle with Jewish society. 

The main thrust of religious concern with the territories continued to rest 
with Mafdal. Here it was confused, especially after the death of H. M. Shapiro 
in 1970, by internal struggles for control of the party. The position by the 
middle of 1971 was roughly as follows. First, as a result of the 1968 internal 
elections, the Tsirim controlled 25 per cent of the party. The much smaller, 
but also annexationist, Sefardic faction controlled four per cent. These two 
factions maintained their unity. Indeed the death of Rabbi I. S. Ben Meir and 

32. See Rabbi K. Kahana’s views as reported in PAI Views 26 (April, 1969) p. 8. 
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his replacement by his son Dr. Y. Ben Meir in the Knesset meant that the 
Youth Faction could now count on two of Mafdal’s twelve Knesset members. 

On the other hand, the Central United Bloc, so recently constructed by 
Shapiro, split into several warring factions. The strength and durability of these 
factions were uncertain. Nor were factional ties oriented in terms of positions 
on the territories. For instance, Rabbi Neriya, an extreme annexationist and a 
founder of the Tnua L'Maan Eretz Israel Shlema; Minister Z. Warhaftig, a 
somewhat uncertain hawk, and Minister M. Chazani, somewhat of a dove, shared 
the leadership of the Sarim faction. Indeed, factional warfare within Mafdal 
has made Mafdal policy toward the territories a factional football. Thus in 
1968, Burg of La-Mifneh, although he and his faction tended to be non- 
annexationist, attacked Shapiro of the Central Bloc for his seeming lack of 
annexationist zeal. More recently Y. Rafael, in order to break the link between 
La-Mifneh, the Sarim and the Tsirim on organizational matters, had his faction 
join with the Sefardim and the Tsirim, as well as various individual annexation- 
ists, in voting that Mafdal would accept no peace that excluded any part of 
the West Bank from Israel. 

For the main tilt of Mafdal is clearly toward annexation. The most dovish 
elements in the party, HaKibbutz HaDati, echoed the views of Ma'i—Israeli 
retention of Jerusalem, Etzion, Golan, the Jordan Valley and parts of Sinai. 
Burg of La-Mifneh, charged with being a dove and having in his office a map 
showing only prewar borders, retorted that he did so in order to remind himself 
daily how absurd the old borders were. To what extent is Mafdal prepared 
to challenge Ma’i policy on a “non-religious” issue? The lack of any open 
conflict on the question of the territories makes this question hard to answer. 
As long as there is no prospect of real Israeli-Arab peace, positions on what the 
peace should be like are somewhat academic. Moreover, whenever the issue 
does present itself, a variety of factors will determine positions. The unwilling- 
ness of the Sarim faction and the willingness of the Rafael faction to challenge 
Ma’i on any issue is not unrelated to the Satim’s control of key patronage 
positions. Hence, the late 1972 internal Mafdal election, the 1973 Israeli elec- 
tions, and the post-election reconstruction of the Cabinet may change today’s 
views. 

The nearest approach to a confrontation over this issue in actual Israeli 
politics was the squabble over the government's decision to accept in August 
1970 the cease-fire between Israel and Egypt proposed by the US, despite its 
link to the possibility of territorial concessions in Sinai. In contrast to Gahal,” 
Mafdal did not leave the government on this issue. However, a number of 
Mafdal Knesset members, the Youth Faction member annexationists, did not 


33. But this is a bad measure. In Gahal, neither the Liberals nor the “Young Herut" elements 
such as Weizmann and Kremerman wished to leave the government. 
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support the Ma’i-Mafdal position. In the context of Israeli politics, with its 
tightly disciplined parties, such a deviation is almost unheard of?* The two 
Aguda parties voted for the government position although Pai did abstain 
during the discussions over alleged Egyptian violations of the cease-fire. 


Tsirim leaders in Mafdal consistently maintain that if the government con- 
cludes a peace settlement that does not at least include the entire West Bank 
within Israel and if Mafdal does not leave the government on this issue, they 
will leave Mafdal and form, perhaps with the support of other religious an- 
nexationists, a separate religious party. To a large extent, this is a means of 
bringing pressure upon Mafdal and, therefore, upon the government. But the 
1970 actions of the Youth Faction show that such a split is possible. 


Of greater long-range importance is the fact that the Youth Faction does 
indeed express the-ethos of a new generation of religious Israelis whose orienta- 
tion is not that of European or Middle Eastern Jewry but rather an intensive and 
very nationalistic religiousness. The prime feature of this, from the political 
point of view, is a growing conviction in Mafdal and in some Pai segments 
that religious elements in Israel cannot be content with their traditional 
"religious" spheres but must involve themselves in every phase of policymaking. 
In contrast to La-Mifneh, the logic of the Tsirim leads to opposition to Ma’i, 
not to coalition with it. This introduces a new element into Israeli politics, one 
that could well upset the present political balance of the state. 


34. Dissenters at various votes included Rabbi Neriya of the Sarim or Ministerial Faction, a 
founder of the Tnua L'Maan Eretz Israel Shlema, Daniel Levi and Avner Shakti, the two Oriental 
M.K.s in Mafdal, and Z. Hammer of the Tsirim. 
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August 16, 1972 — November 15, 1972. 


Arab Israeli Conflict 
1972 


Aug. 16: A bomb exploded in an Israeli passenger jet 
shortly after takeoff from Rome. The plane returned 
safely to Rome with 4 persons slightly injured. 
{NYT] 

UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim met 
briefly at Cairo airport with Egyptian Information 
Minister Muhammad al-Zayyát. Zayyát told him 
that Gunnar Jarring’s memorandum of Feb. 1971 
was biased toward Israel and that Egypt favored a 
revival of the Rogers Plan. [JP] 

Aug. 17: Italian police reported that the bomb which 
exploded on an El Al jet over Rome was taken on 
board unknowingly by 2 British women who ac- 
cepted a record player as a gift from 2 men claim- 
ing to be Iranians. [NYT] 

Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan said Israel 
had always maintained that she would not give up 
the existing cease-fire lines except for secure and 
recognized boundaries but that now Israel was 
ready for a “peace by stages’ with Egypt and he 
proposed an interim peace line across a depopulated 
Sinai Peninsula. [NYT] 

Aug. 19: Italian police arrested 2 Arabs suspected of 
sabotaging the El Al jet. [NYT] 

Aug. 21: A US spokesman said Secretary of State 
William Rogers told ranking Egyptian diplomat in 
Washington Ahmad Khalil on Aug. 16 that the US 
was again ready to sponsor "proximity talks" toward 
an interim agreement to open the Suez Canal. [JP] 

Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat called for 
increased aid to Arab countries from western Europe 
and said Egypt turned down a US offer to mediate 
in indirect negotiations. He added that Egypt would 


call for an Arab summit conference to discuss 
American interests in the Arab world. [JP] 

Aug, 22: Israel said mortar fire was exchanged across 
the cease-fire line with Syria. [NY T] 

Aug. 26: A grenade was thrown at an Israeli car in 
Gaza killing 1 person and injuring 26. [JP] 

Aug. 29: The Economy Ministers of Egypt, Lebanon 
and Syria met in Beirut to discuss ways of using 
economic measures to support "the Arab causes." 
[MEED] 

Aug. 31: The áth grenade in a week exploded in the 
Gaza strip. [JP] 

Sept. 4: The Mayor of Gaza, Rashid Shawá escaped 
harm when shots were fired and a grenade thrown 
at his car. The Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) claimed responsibility for the attack, [NY T] 

Sept. 5: Eleven members of the Israeli Olympic team 
in Munich and 5 of 8 Arab commandos were killed 
after the Arabs held the Israelis hostage at the 
Olympic village and demanded the release by Israel 
of 200 Palestinians held in Israeli prisons. Israel 
refused the demand. West German authorities flew 
the Arabs and their hostages to a :nilitaty airport 
where a shootout occurred. A German policeman 
was also killed and 3 Arabs captured. [NYT] 

The Black September Organization claimed re- 
sponsibility for the Munich attack. 

A Lebanese spokesman said the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization (PLO) denied any connection 
with the operation. [NY T] 

A West German spokesman said Chancellor 
Willy Brandt tried to contact Egyptian President 
Anwar al-Sadat but that Sadat was either absent or 
did not want to answer. [NY T] 

Jordan’s King Husayn cabled Chancellor Brandt 
caling the Munich operation a "horrible crime" 


A Beginning in this issue, a source for each entry into the Chronology will be cited in brackets at the end of 


the entry. 
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committed by sick minds. [NYT] 

Sept. 6: West German authorities said the decision to 
ambush the Arabs at the airport rather than to fly 
them to an Arab capital with the hostages was 
necessary because “a flight out of the country would 
have meant certain death” for the Israelis. [NYT] 

An Israeli government statement said Israel 
would “persevere” against Arab terrorists and 
would “not absolve their accomplices from respon- 
sibility for terrorist actions.” A government official 
said accomplices included Arab countries, such as 
Syria, Lebanon and Egypt, which harbor and sup- 
port terrorists. He added that the Black September 
Organization is a part of al-Fath which has the full 
approval of Egypt. [NYT] 

Sept. 7: An Israeli force crossed into Lebanon. Israel 
said the raid was to pursue Arab commandos who 
had crossed the border into Israel and killed 1 
Israeli soldier while losing 2 of their own men. 
Israel said the raid was not in retaliation for the 
Munich operation. [NYT] 

Egypt accused West Germany of trying to evade 
responsibility for the deaths in Munich by making 
false charges against Egypt and other Arab coun- 
tries, [NYT] 

Sept, 8: Israeli Premier Golda Meir said that a peace 
agreement with Jordan could include port facilities 
at Gaza or Haifa, open skies and free passage for 
Jordan but that Jordan must give up some territory. 
[NYT} 

Israeli planes bombed and strafed alleged Arab 
commando bases in Syria and Lebanon. An Israeli 
official said the raids were intended as a message to 
both the “terrorists and the countries that harbor 
them” and that Egypt was spared only because 
there were no operational guerrilla bases in Egypt. 
[NYT] 

Sept. 9: Israel reposted that 3 Syrian planes were 
downed in dogfights over the Jawlin area and that 
no Israeli jets were lost. Syria said her planes in- 
flicted heavy damage on Israeli positions in Jawlan 
and shot down 3 Israeli jets. [NYT] 

After an emergency meeting of the Lebanese 
Cabinet President Sulayman Franjiyyah said he 
would contact “friendly heads of state” to propose 
“new approaches to the settlement of the Palestine 
refugee problem.” [NYT] 

Syria said the targets hit by Israeli raids on Sept. 
8 were “crowded civilian areas.” [NYT] 

Sept. 10: The New York Times reported that an 
Israeli military spokesman "gave the strong impres- 
sion that Israel intended to begin a sustained mili- 
tary and political offensive against the guerrillas...” 
INYT] 

Israeli Chief of Staff David Elazar said Israel's 
raids were "part of a continuous war" and not 
"begun today and gone tomorrow." [NYT] 

'The US vetoed 2 proposed UN Security Council 
resolution calling for an immediate halt to military 
operations in the Middle East. US Ambassador 
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George Bush said it was impossible to isolate 
Israels military operations from their cause, the 
terrotist attack on the Israeli Olympic team in 
Munich. [NYT] 

Sept. 11: An Israeli diplomat was shot and critically 
injured in Brussels, allegedly by a Moroccan mem- 
ber of al-Fath. [NYT] 

The bodies of 5 Arabs killed in Munich were 
flown to Libya. [NYT] 

Sept. 12: UN Secretary General Waldheim said the 
UN could not remain a "mute spectator" to terror- 
ism and that it was the "duty of the General Assem- 
bly to deal with this matter." [NYT] 

Israel reported that several bazooka rockets were 
fired from Syria. [NY T] 

Israeli Premier Meir said Israel would engage the 
commandos “wherever we can" and with "every- 
thing required for this far flung and dangerous 
front.” [NYT] 

Sept. 13: An Israeli military court sentenced to death 
an Arab convicted of planting a grenade on a bus 
wounding 2 persons. [NYT] 

Syria claimed to have downed an Israeli jet but 
Israel denied that any action had taken place. 
INYT] 

Sept, 14; West Germany said the Arabs at Munich 
were using Soviet weapons and that investigations 
showed that the Israelis were shot by Arabs and not 
police. 

The Executive Committee of the PLO in Da- 
mascus said the PLO was not responsible for the 
actions of Black September. [NYT] 

Sept. 16: A large force of Israeli troops entered Leba- 
non on a “search and destroy" mission against 
Palestine guerrillas. Lebanon reported that its troops 
had halted the drive. [NY T] 

Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban said the PLO 
and al-Fath "say they are at war with us. Very 
well, we owe them no indulgence, no immunity...” 
{NYT} 

Lebanon filed a protest at the UN against Israeli 
"aggression." A government spokesman said Israeli 
planes attacked military installations and refugee 
camps. A military communiqué reported 61 Leba- 
nese soldiers were killed or wounded. [NYT] 

Sept. 17: Israeli troops withdrew from Lebanon after 
penetrating 12 miles and remaining overnight. 
{NYT} 

Sept. 18: Lebanese "sources" said the Army was set- 
ting up new positions in the south to restrict the 
activities of commandos along the Israeli border. 

Lebanese Premier Sa’ib Salam met "urgently" 
with PLO Chairman Yasir ‘Arafat. [NYT] 

A Palestinian commando statement in Damascus 
said the Lebanese army was preventing commandos 
from returning to their positions and that “these 
actions must be stopped.” [NYT] 

Sept. 19: Secretary General Mahmiid Riyád of the 
Arab League arrived in Lebanon and began media- 
tion talks berween the Lebanese government and 
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commandos. [NY T] 

An Israeli diplomat was killed by a booby- 
trapped letter at the Israeli Embassy in London. 
Seven more such letters were discovered and dis- 
armed in London and Paris. [NYT] 

Sept. 20: Arab League Secretary General Riyad said 
the commandos in Lebanon had “given assurances 
that they will continue their cooperation with the 
Lebanese government.” [NYT] 

The total of letter bombs addressed to Israeli 
officials in Europe, Israel and the US rose to 26. 
[NYT] 

Sept. 21: An Israeli official said that Israel was ad- 
vising friendly governments that his government 
would not participate in peace negotiations until 
Arab terrorism was ended. [NYT] 

Sept. 22: Israeli Foreign Minister Eban met with US 
Secretary of State Rogers. Afterwards a spokesman 
said the 2 countries agreed that priority should be 
given to fighting international terrorism while “op- 
tions must be kept open" for Middle East peace 
talks, [NYT] 

Sept. 25: Lebanese Premier Salam said Palestinian 
commandos had agreed to “avoid any harm to 
Lebanon” which might “result from action against 
Israel.” [NYT] 

Rogers told the UN that a “promising step” 
toward peace would be proximity talks between 
Israel and Egypt “leading to an interim Suez Canal 
apreement.” [NYT] 

Sept. 26: Israeli police said arms had been illegally 
shipped abroad for use against Arabs and that Israel 
was cooperating with foreign governments in an 
effort to trace the weapons. [NYT] 

Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko told 
the UN that it was "impossible to condone the acts 
of terrorism committed by certain elements from 
among the participants in the Palestinian move- 
ment." Tbe Jerusalem Post said the statement was 
received with "surprise" and "satisfaction" in Israel, 
{JP} 

The Lebanese Parliament called for a meeting of 
Arab states to discuss joint action against Israel. 
[AW] 

Sept. 27: Israeli military intelligence chief Aharon 
Yariv said the USSR is “playing up” its airlift to 
Syria in order to strengthen its position in the 
Middle East. He added that there was no sign of 
an increase in Soviet personnel in Syria and that 
the airlift may be aimed at strengthening Syria's 
weak air defenses. Yariv also said that Lebanon 
had decided not to stop Palestinian commandos 
from operating in southern Lebanon, [NY T] 

Sept, 28: Eban told the UN Genera] Assembly that 
Israel regards Arab terrorism as "a new and massive 
barrier to peace” which could not exist without 
“shelter, support, endorsement . . ." supplied by 
Arab states, [NY T] 

Sadat said of Rogers UN speech that there 
would be "no partial settlement and no direct 


negotiation" and he proposed the formation of a 
Palestinian government-in-exile. [NYT] 

The New York Times reported that Israeli of- 
cials said privately that Israel would not negotiate 
with a “government” of Palestinian guerrillas. 
{NYT] 

The head of the PLO office in Beirut, Shafiq 
al-Hawt, said actions like those in Munich would 
continue "all over the world." [NYT] 

Sept. 29: A bomb exploded in a Jerusalem super- 
market injuring 3 persons. [NYT] 

Oct, 2: In response to Sadat’s suggestion for a Pales- 
tinian government-in-exile, PLO spokesman Kamal 
Nasir said the Executive Committee had decided 
that the Palestinian cause could best be served by 
“consolidating the existing organization.” [NYT] 

It was announced that Palestinian commandos 
had reached an agreement with the Lebanese gov- 
ernment to withdraw from southern Lebanese towns 
and to take "measures that will deprive Israel of 
excuses to attack south Lebanon.” [MEED] 

Oct. 4: A bomb exploded in an Arab bookstore in 
Paris. A group calling itself the “Masada Action 
and Defense Movement” claimed responsibility. 
Israel disclaimed any knowledge of the group. 


[NYT] 

Oct. 5: Al-Hawaditb of Beirut quoted Sadat as saying 
that Egypt "would have accepted a peaceful settle- 
ment" if the USSR had provided Egypt with ad- 
vanced weaponry to counter Israeli power. [NYT] 

Oct. 6: A UN spokesman said Gunnar Jarring would 
return to his post in Moscow since his 3 weeks of 
talks with Israeli and Arab representatives had 
failed to yield any progress toward peace. [JP] ; 

Oct. 15: Israeli jets bombed 4 commando bases in~; 
Lebanon and 1 in Syria. An Israeli spokesman said 
the raids were not in retaliation for a specific act 
but marked a new policy of striking at commandos 
"whenever a useful target presents itself” and to 
keep up pressure on Arab governments that shelter 
commandos. [NY T] 

Sadat said "the time has come for the Arabs to 
make America pay for this mad support of Israel." 
{NYT] 

Oct. 17: Al-Fath’s representative in Italy, an employee 
at the Libyan embassy, was shot and killed in Rome. 
{NYT] 

Oct. 20: An Algerian mediator succeeded in ending 
an armed dispute with a/-Fath in Lebanon. Dis- 
sident leader Abü Yusuf al-Qaid who was chal- 
lenging al-Fath leader Yasir ‘Arafat's agreements 
with the Lebanese government, was exiled to Al- 
geria ending a week of sporadic clashes between 
the 2 groups. [NYT] 

Oct. 22: Israeli military authorities replaced Mayor 
Rashid Shawa of Gaza with an Israeli staff officer 
after he refused to extend municipal services to the 
al-Shati refugee camp. [NYT] 

Oct. 24: A Palestinian was killed in a shootout in 
Gaza. Arab commandos attempted to blow up a 
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bridge in Jawlan. [JP] 

Oct. 29: Palestinian commandos hijacked a West 
German airliner to Yugoslavia after it took off 
from Beirut. They threatened to blow up the plane 
and 20 passengets unless West Germany released 
the 3 commandos captured after the attack at the 
Olympics in Munich. The 3 were released and 
flown to Libya. Israel said it would protest with 
“all urgency and gravity” Germany's “capitulation 
to the hijackers.” [NYT] 

Oct. 30: Israeli planes raided 4 alleged commando 
bases near Damascus and a Syrian armed camp. 
Syrian artillery shelled Israeli positions in the 
Jawlan region and Syria reported that the Israeli 
raids killed more than 60 persons and wounded 
70, including women and children. [NYT] 

Nov, 1: Libyan officials told newsmen that Libya was 
opposed to hijacking in principle “but in some 
cases hijacking may be righteous" and “the cause 
of the Palestinians is a righteous one.” They said 
the 3 men who hijacked a Lufthansa jet on Oct. 29 
would soon leave Libya to resume the fight against 
Israel. [NYT] . 

Nov. 9: Israeli jets attacked targets in Syria and 
downed 2 Syrian Migs. Syria shelled Israeli posi- 
tions in Jawlan. The Israeli action followed 2 
guerrilla encounters in the Israeli occupied terri- 
tory and an Israeli spokesman said if the Syrians 
would "close their border to guerrillas, they will 
have no trouble from us." [NY T] 

Nov. 10: Syria said aid to the Palestinian guerrillas 
would continue "regardless of Israeli reprisals.” 
INYT] 

An Israeli military official announced the adop- 
tion of a new policy of striking at Syrian regular 
military bases and not just commando bases. [JP] 

Nov. 14: Israeli Defense Minister Dayan met with 
Rogers. He said afterward that he had no new 
proposals but came to emphasize that Israel was 
ready to negotiate “for a complete peace treaty, for 
interim, partial, or any kind.” [WP] 

At the opening of the Arab Boycott of Israel 
conference in Cairo Secretary General Muhammad 
Mahjüb proposed that Arab states levy a tax on the 
oil companies whose home countries give aid to 
Israel. [MEED] 

Nov. 15: Foreign and Defense Ministers of 11 Arab 
countries began meetings in Kuwayt to discuss a 
common strategy against Israel. [WP] 

Following arms talks with Libyan Premier 'Abd 
al-Salam Jallüd, a French government spokesman 
said France's policy of arms embargo on com- 
batants in the Arab Israeli dispute had not been 
altered. [JP] 


General 


1972 
Aug. 20: 'Talks were resumed between 5 Persian Gulf 
states and maior oil companies on the terms for 
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participation of the states in the oil industry. Saudi 
Minister of Oils Shaykh Ahmad Zaki Yamani, 
representing the 5 governments, said the companies 
“have now realized that we are serious” and that 
the meeting was “more useful than any of the 
previous rounds of talks.” [MEED] 

Aug. 29; Arthur Palmer, a spokesman for the oil 
companies negotiating with Shaykh Yamani on the 
participation issue, said the “overall climate of the 
talks remains encouraging” and that the companies 
would stay at the talks “as long as necessary to 
reach a lasting settlement.” [MEED] 

Sept. 9: A conference of Arab League Foreign Minis- 
ters opened in Cairo. [NYT] 

Sept. 11: The Trade Ministers of Morocco, Tunisia 
and Algeria met in Algiers to discuss their relations 
with the European Economic Community (EEC). 
[MEED] 

Sept. 13: The conference of Arab League Foreign 
Ministers ended in Cairo after discussing the 
Yemeni border dispute and the conflict with Israel. 
[FBIS] 

Sept, 14: The oil participation talks were transferred 
from Lebanon to Jiddah, Saudi Arabia. [MEED] 
Sept. 18: After 3 days of talks in Libya the Presidents 
of Egypt and Libya agreed that the union between 
the 2 countries would have a single president 
elected by popular vote, a single party and a single 
government and that the capital would be Cairo. 

[NYT] 

Sept. 19: Saudi Minister of Oils Yamani said oil nego- 
tiations for participation of producing countries in 
the industry had settled the "most critical and diffi- 
cult problem” of how the state’s share of crude oil 
would be disposed of and that he expected a final 
agreement by early Oct. [MEED] 

Oct, 4: West Germany outlawed the General Union 
of Palestine Students (GUPS) and the General 
Union of Palestine Workers (GUPW) and con- 
fiscated their assets. [JP} 

Oct, 5: It was announced in New York that Yamani 
and major oil companies had reached agreement 
on the terms of participation including provision 
for the producing countries to obtain 51% owner- 
ship by a future date. [MEED] 

The Presidents of Egypt, Syria and Libya began 
meetings in Cairo. 

West Germany conducted widespread raids for 
1800 Arab members of the GUPS and GUPW 
and ordered the expulsion of 46 Arabs, An official 
said there was concrete evidence that new terrorist 
attacks were being planned in Germany. [JP] 

The New York Times reported a new US policy 
of screening all Arabs entering the country in an 
effort to prevent terrorism. [NYT] 

Oct. 6: A meeting of Arab Foreign Ministers at the 
UN announced that “actions would be taken to 
counter” policies of foreign states which restrict 
Arab nationals simply for being Arabs. [NYT} 

Egypt, Libya and Syria said they would retaliate 
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against West Germany's "arbitrary and inhuman 
measures" taken against Arabs in West Germany. 
[NYT] 

Oct. 9: The Foreign Ministers of the EEC met to 
discuss plans to set up a free trade area between 
the EEC and Mediterranean countries. [MEED] 

Oct. 25: Letter bombs exploded in Lebanon, Libya, 
Algeria and Egypt injuring 4 members of Pales- 
tinian organizations. [NYT] 

Oct. 26: Following a meeting in Kuwayt the Oil 
Ministers of Saudi Arabia, Qatar, ‘Abii Dhabi, Iraq 
and Kuwayt issued a statement saying Yamani was 
asked to seek a new round of negotiations with the 
oil companies on the issue of participation. The 
meeting did not approve the provisional agreement 
announced on Oct. 5. [MEED] 

Oct. 27: 'The Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) ended a 2 day meeting in 
Riyadh with a statement which said the Organiza- 
tion recognized that the agreement obtained by 
Yamani "secures effective participation by the states 
concerned" in the oil industry and wished them 
"success in implementing it." Iraq did not approve 
the statement. [MEED] 

Nov. 4: Libya, Tunisia, Malta and Italy ended talks 
after stating that the 4 recognized the "special 
interest" in establishing cooperation in all economic 
matters including pollution problems. [MEED] 

Nov. 6: À meeting in Brussels of the Foreign Minis- 
ters of the EEC and its 3 prospective. members 
Ireland, Britain and Denmark approved in prin- 
ciple the liberalizing of industrial imports from 
Mediterranean countries by July 1977. [MEED} 

Nov. 11: A submarine and land cable linking Da- 
mascus, Beirut and Alexandria was opened. 
[MEED] 


Afghanistan 
(See also Pakistan, Persian Gulf, Turkey) 


1972 

Aug. 25: The Middle East Economic Digest reported 
a natural gas discovery at Jarakduq which was 
estimated to be the 2nd largest in the country. 
[MEED] 

Sept. 15: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
a Japanese delegation was in Kabul to discuss 
cooperation in developing mineral resources, 
[MEED] 

Sept, 16: Premier Abdul Zahir returned from talks in 
West Germany on economic cooperation. [MEED] 

Sept. 20: The Kabul Times reported that the Ist 
round of talks with Iran on the use of Hilmand 
waters was completed with success, and that more 
talks would follow. (KT] 

Sept, 25: Premier Zahir tendered his resignation but 
it was refused by the King. [LM] Zahir said his 
action resulted from the problems which were 
hindering his economic development program. 
EMEED} 


Oct. 6: UN World Food Program Director Francisco 
Aquino arrived for talks on increasing aid. [MEED] 

Oct. 13: Middle East Economic Digest reported 24,000 
acres of land were being distributed to landless 
farmers by order of Premier Zahir. [MEED] 

Nov. 3: King Zahir Shah, returning from a visit to 
Turkey and a medical checkup in Europe, stopped 
over for a day of talks in Kuwayt on ways of 
increasing trade. He then flew to Kabul. [MEED, 
FBIS] 


Algeria 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, 
South Yemen) 
1972 


Aug. 16: Mauritanian President Moukhtar Ould Dad- 
dah arrived for a visit of several days. [MEED] 
Aug. 23: The US State Department said Algeria re- 
turned $1m in ransom confiscated from American 

plane hijackers. [NYT] 

President Houari Boumedienne met with Pales- 
tine Liberation Organization Chairman  Yasir 
‘Arafat. [MEED] 

Sept. 1: Boumedienne attended the opening of the 
9th International Trade Fair in Algiers. [MEED] 

Sept. 7: South Yemeni Interior Minister Muhammad 
Salah al-Mu'ti arrived for a meeting with President 
Boumedienne, [MEED} 

Oct. 5: Finance Minister Ismail Mahroug returned 
from the US where he held talks with the Inter- ` 
national Monetary Fund and Canadian officials on 
Algerian development projects. [MEED] 

Oct. 31: Boumedienne said changes would be needed 
in "the methods of leadership and the style of 
management" of the National Liberation Front and 
that educated youth must be drawn into the party 
to preserve the aims of the revolution. [MEED] 

Nov. 8: Agriculture Minister Tayebi Larbi said the 
Ist phase of the land reform, including the assess- 
ment of public land and the distribution of 1m 
hectares, was complete. [MEED] 

Nov. 11: China signed a trade protocol and an agree- 
ment to cooperate on agricultural and industrial 
projects in Algeria. [NYT] 


Cyprus 
1972 


Aug. 24: Clashes were reported between civilians and 
the National Guard at Yeroskipos. The National 
Guard was placed on alert. [FBIS] 

Aug. 25: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim appealed 
for $6.9m in donations to cover the costs of the 
peace force on Cyprus through December 1972. 
{MEED} 
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President Makarios said the Yeroskipos incident 
was regrettable but added that it did not mean a 
lack of cooperation between military and civilian 
authorities. [FBIS} 

Sept. 1: The last meeting of the 2nd phase of the 
expanded intercommunal talks ended and the 3rd 
phase was scheduled to begin Sept. 26. Alithia cited 
“authoritative circles" as being optimistic "for the 
first time" on the chances of the talks succeeding. 
[FBIS]. 

Sept, 12: Foreign Minister John Khristofidhis arrived 
in Britain for talks as part of a tour of Western 
European countries, [MEED] 

Sept, 20: O Filelevtheros reported that Makarios re- 
fused to receive a document from the Holy Synod 
calling for a meeting to discuss the President's 
resignation. [FBIS] 

Sept. 22: Foreign Minister Khristofidhis said in Lon- 
don that the government was ready to offer to the 
Turkish side in the negotiations local administra- 
tion as long as the central government, with Turks 
participating, maintained control over local au- 
thorities. [FBIS] 

Sept, 26: 'Yhe 3rd phase of the intercommunal talks 
began, [FBIS] 

Sept. 27: The government refused to comment on 
press reports that large quantities of arms were 
being smuggled into the country. [FBIS] 

Sept, 29: Makarios said the government was aware 
of the illegal smuggling of arms by supporters of 
George Grivas. [FBIS] 

Oct, 2: Civil servants went on a 24 hour "warning" 
strike closing down airports and post offices. [FBIS] 

Oct. 4: Zinon Severis was appointed Health Minister 
replacing Mikhail Glikis who resigned. [FBIS] 

A strike was averted when agreement was 
reached between the government and the Public 
Servants’ Union for a 12% pay increase, [MEED] 

Oct, 10: The Holy Synod issued a statement calling 
for a plebiscite to determine the island's future. It 
said enosis was the "legitimate" will of 82% of 
the population. [FBIS] 

Oct. ll: It was announced that West Germany in- 
creased its contribution to the UN peace keeping 
force from $500,000 to $1m. [MEED] 

Oct. 18: Makarios issued a statement calling the 
Bishops’ demand of Sept. 18 for an extraordinary 
session of the Holy Synod illegal. [FBIS] 

Oct. 28: Clashes occurred in Nicosia and Famagusta 
between supporters of Makarios and Grivas and 
several injuries were reported. [FBIS] 

The New York Times reported that diplomatic 
sources said a breakthrough had been achieved in 
the intercommunal talks after the Turkish side 
reduced its demands for constitutional guarantees 
if the Greek side would renounce “enosis.” [NYT] 

Nov. 10: Two National Guard officers and 2 civilians, 
all Greek Cypriotes, were arrested and large quan- 
tities of arms and documents of an “underground 
organization” seized. [MEED] 
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Egypt 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Kuwayt, 
Libya, South Yemen, Sudan, Yemen) 


1972 

Aug. 19: The new West German Ambassador arrived, 
[MEED] 

Aug. 20: Speaking on Radio Luxembourg, President 
Anwar al-Sadat appealed for greater Western Euro- 
pean aid to Egypt saying the departure of Soviet 
personnel should lead to a greater understanding 
of Egypt. [MEED} 

Aug. 21: Le Figaro of Paris quoted President al-Sadat 
as saying that he was reevaluating Soviet Egyptian 
relations throughout 1971 and that the last straw 
was the Nixon visit to Moscow in May 1972. 
{NYT] 

c Aug. 24: The Soviet Communist Party newspaper 
Sovetskaya Rossiya warned that the “friendship of 
Arab countries with the Soviet Union is not like 
an ornament which can be changed when one feels 
like it. . . . It is vitally important to both sides.” 
{NYT] 

Aug, 28: Editor of al-Abram Muhammad Haykal met 
in Munich with West German Chancellor Willy 
Brandt. [JP] 

The Soviet paper Izvesiiz accused the editor of 
Akhbar al-Yawm, ‘Abd al-Quds, of making "absurd 
allegations” against the USSR which would “glad- 
den the hearts of imperialists.” It said al-Quds had 
“the cheek to malign the Soviet Union, alleging 
that it has failed to honor the clause of the treaty 
referring to cooperation between the USSR and the 
ARE in the military field." [NYT] 

Aug. 30: Minister of Power Ahmad Sultan flew to 
Moscow for 10 days of talks. [MEED] 

Sept. 8: Minister of Information Muhammad al-Zayyát 
was appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs replacing 
Murad Ghalib. [NYT] 

Sept, 17: Foreign Minister al-Zayyat arrived in Lon- 
don at the beginning of a tour of West European 
capitals in a diplomatic effort to gain support of 
Egypt's position in the Middle East. [MEED] 

Sept. 20: Cairo Radio reported that Sudan had closed 
down the offices of 2 Egyptian firms, Nasr Com- 
pany and Middle Eastern Agricultural Company, in 
Khartoum. [MEED] 

Sept. 23: Zayy&t returned from visits to Britain, 
Belgium and Italy and said his talks were “pro- 
found and fruitful.” [MEED] 

Sept. 25: 'The Christian Science Monitor reported that 
Soviet naval vessels had resumed making regular 
calls at Egyptian ports. [CSM] 

Sept. 28: Sadat said he had sent a "cordial" letter to 
the USSR in August and was waiting for a re- 
sponse, Ambassador to the USSR, Yahya 'Abd 
al-Qadir, returned to Moscow after a 2 month 


absence. [NY T] 
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Sept. 29: Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad met with 
Sadat in Cairo after an unannounced 2 day visit to 
Moscow. [MEED] 

Sept. 30: Yt was announced that Premier ‘Aziz Sidqi 
would visit Moscow for talks on Oct. 16. The 
decision was taken after a secret mediating visit to 
Cairo by Syria's President al-Asad on Sept. 28. 
[NYT] 

Oct. 2: The government announced a Presidential 
decree under which confiscation of private prop- 
erty by executive decision would cease and a 3 
judge court with a jury of 12 laymen would review 
all seizures since 1964 and would determine the 
legitimacy of any future seizures. [NY T] 

Oct. 3: Soviet Ambassador Vladimir Vinogradov 
returned to Cairo after 2 months in Moscow. [JP] 

Oct. 5: War Minister Muhammad Sadiq ended a 1 
week visit to Yugoslavia and talks with President 
Tito. INYT] 

Zayyat met with West German Foreign Minister 
Walter Scheel at the UN. Scheel said a new Ger- 
man ambassador would "soon" present his creden- 
tials in Cairo. [MEED] 

Oct. 9: It was announced the Sudan had been asked 
to withdraw its troops from the Suez Canal and 
was complying with the request. [NYT] 

Oct. 10: A new 5 year preferential trade agreement 
was signed with the European Economic Com- 
munity. [MEED] 

Oct. 13: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
trade talks with West Germany scheduled for mid 
October were postponed due to the poor relations 
following the Arab terrorist attack in Munich on 
Sept. 5. [MEED] 

Oct. 15: Sadat said Egypt would do its utmost to 
overcome the strain in relations with the USSR. 
[NYT] 

Oct. 16: Premier Sidqi flew to Moscow for official 
talks. [NYT] 

Oct. 18: Sidqi returned from Moscow. À joint com- 
muniqué said talks were "frank" and that Soviet 
leaders Leonid Brezhnev, Nikolai Podgorny and 
Aleksei Kosygin would visit Cairo. [NY T] 

Oct. 20: The New York Times reported that the 
USSR had given Sidqi a promise during recent 
talks that the deliveries of military spare parts 
would be resumed. [NYT] 

Oct. 21: The BBC reported that 200 to 300 military 
officers were arrested for an attempted coup a week 
earlier. Egypt denied the report. [JP] 

Oct. 22: Government officials said reports of an at- 
tempted coup were “pure invention” which origi- 
nated with the arrest on Oct. 19 of a “deranged” 
officer who was urging a jihad against Israel. [JP] 

Oct, 25: Sadat met with 600 political leaders to dis- 
cuss relations with the Soviet Union. [NYT] 

Oct. 26: Sadat accepted the resignation of Muhammad 
Sadiq from his posts of War Minister, Commander- 
in-Chief of the armed forces and Vice Premier. 
Ahmad Isma‘tl was appointed to the posts. [NYT] 
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Oct, 28: Sadat accepted the resignation of the com- 
mander of the navy Mahmiid ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Fahmi and named Fu'àd Zikri to replace him. 
{NYT} 

Nov, 1: Beirut's al-Nabar reported that the Soviet 
Union agreed to strengthen Egypt's air defenses by 
returning SAM-6 missiles which were withdrawn 
in July. [NYT] 

Nov, 5: The new West German Ambassador Georg 
Steltzer presented his credentials after a 2 month 
delay. [MEED} 

The Treasury Ministry reported that the Cabinet 
had approved a record budget of £E 450m for 
1973, up 11% from 1972. [MEED] 

Nov. 6: A crowd set fire to a Coptic church in 
Khanka, [WP] 

Nov. 12: About 100 Coptic priests went to Khanka 
to demonstrate against the burning of the church 
on Nov. 6. [WP] 

Nov. 13: Sadat ordered an investigation into the 
Khanka incident. [WP] 

Nov. 14: Sadat told a meeting of the ASU that any 
attempt to promote domestic strife would not be 


tolerated. [WP] 
Iran 


(See also Afghanistan, Kuwayt, Persian Gulf, 
Sudan, Turkey) 


1972 


Aug. 23: London's Daily Express reported that Iran. . 
placed an order for £100m worth of military equip-- . 
ment during the Shah’s latest visit. [MEED] m 

Aug. 27: The Shah said Iran planned to have a "very 
substantial tanker fleet" and would construct a 
drydock to service it, [MEES] 

Aug. 29: Talks were concluded with a Japanese eco- 
nomic delegation and a joint communiqué said 
plans would be drawn up for Japan's projected 
investment of $1.5 billion in the 3rd 5 year plan. 
[MEED] 

Sept. 6: Qazvin Glass, Kermanshah Sugar, Iran Na- 
vard Mill, Tehran Cement and Shomal Cement 
fulfilled their promise to offer shares to the public. 
Three other major companies did not meet the 
deadline. [MEED] 

Sept. 18: Empress Farah arrived in China for a 10 
day visit "to establish a closer understanding" be- 
tween the 2 countries. [MEED] 

Sept. 27: Empress Farah left China for Hong Kong. 
[NYT] 

Oct. 2: Empress Farah returned after 10 day visits 
to China and Hong Kong. [JP] 

Ac 1 : The Shah flew to the USSR for official talks. 

JP. 

Oct, 12: The USSR signed an agreement to increase 
trade tenfold by 1978. [MEED} 

Oct. 21: Kayhan International reported that 5.6m 
persons voted in township and provincial elections, 
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an increase of 30095 over 1970. Iran Novin Party 
won over 80% of the 3,807 contested seats while 
the Mardom Party showed losses in all categories. 
[KI] 

Oct. 28: Kayhan International reported that 6 more 
major private companies announced plans to put 
shares on the public market. [KI] 

Nov, 11: Kayban International reported that the Shah 
said the GNP would double in 5 years and that 
Iran’s naval power would be increased "several 
times" because Iran's "defensive frontiers” extend 
beyond the Gulf and into the Indian Ocean. [KT] 


Itaq 
(See also General, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey) 
1972 


Aug, 20: Foreign Minister Murtadà al-Hadithi flew 
to India for 6 days of talks on economic coopera- 
tion. [MEED] 

Aug. 24: India signed a 3 year trade agreement to 
purchase Iraqi oil and sulfur and to export indus- 
trial goods. [MEED} 

Aug. 27: Minister of Oils Sa'dun Hammadi returned 
from a visit to Warsaw after Poland agreed to 
loan Iraq $100m to be used for industrial projects 
and repaid in oil over a 10 year period at 2.5% 
interest. [MEED] 

Aug. 28: The Foreign Minister of Bangladesh Abdus 
Samad Azad arrived for talks. [FBIS] 

Aug. 31: Hungary agreed to loan the government 
$50m and to accept payment of past debts in crude 
oil. [MEED] 

Sept. 4: Iraqi News Agency reported that the govern- 
ment was studying the possibility of joining the 
Council of Mutual Economic Aid (Comecon). 
Moscow Radio praised Iraq's relations with Come- 
con. [MEED] 

Sept. 8: Turkish Foreign Minister Halik Bayülken 
ended a 5 day visit. A joint communiqué said 
efforts to cooperate “on the question of oil" would 
be increased and that trade and tourism would be 
expanded. Turkey agreed to safeguard lraq's rights 
with respect to the construction of the Keban Dam 
on the Euphrates River in Turkey. [MEED] 

Sept. 14; President Hasan al-Bakr flew to Moscow for 
official talks. [NYT 

Sept. 19: A joint communiqué ending Bakr's visit to 
Moscow said the 2 sides were "satisfied with the 
development of their cooperation" and that agree- 
ment was reached on "concrete measures" to rein- 
force Iraq’s “defenses.” [MEED] 

Sept, 21: Minister of Oil Hammaádi ended talks in 
Moscow after an agreement was signed by which 
the USSR would accept payment for all debts up to 
1980 in crude oil. IEMEED] 

Sept. 22: Talks began in Baghdad between the Kurd- 
ish Democratic Party and the Ba'th Party aimed 


f 


at resolving their differences. [MEED] 

Yemeni Economy Minister ‘Abdallah al-Asnaj 
ended 4 days of talks on the dispute between 
Yemen and South Yemen. [MEED} 

Sept. 23: Saudi Foreign Minister ‘Umar al-Saqqaf 
arrived for 3 days of talks on bilateral relations 
and the common border. [Saudi paper a/-Riyad} 

Oct. 15: The government said it had agreed to pay 
Syria transit fees for Iraqi oil in advance but “dis- 
agreed” with the doubling of the fee and offered to 
pay the same fee which the Iraq Petroleum Com- 
pany had paid. [MEED] 

Oct. 17: Al-Thawrah reported that talks to discuss 
grievances between the Kurdish Democratic Party 
(KDP) and the government had begun in an 
atmosphere of "clarity and frankness.” [FBIS] 

Oct. 20: Middle East Economic Digest cited reports 
in Moscow that Iraq had applied for Comecon 
membership. [MEED] 

Oct, 23: Syrian Foreign Minister ‘Abd al-Halim 
Khaddam left after 3 days of talks on the oil transit 
payment problem, [MEED] 

Oct, 25: The Iraqi delegation withdrew from an 
OPEC meeting in Riyadh to approve the “partici- 
pation” agreement reached between major oil com- 
panies and Saudi Minister of Oils Shaykh Ahmad 
Zaki Yamani. [MEED] 

Nov. 1: Beirut's Le Petrole et Le Gaz Árabes quoted 
Vice President Siddám Husayn al-Takriti as saying 
any settlement with IPC would depend on the 
terms for compensation and that the participation 
agreement negotiated by Yamani "could perhaps 
allow us to see the matter more clearly.” (MEED] 

Nov, 2: Al-Thawrah accused the Kurds of collaborat- 
ing with Iranian intelligence and importing illegally 
Iranian arms. [FBIS} 

Nov. 5: Al-Thawrab said the criterion of loyalty for 
officials of the KDP was how much they challenge 
the government and the law and that there were 
Kurdish plans to blow up army bases. [JP] 

Nov. 9: Beirut's al-Hayat reported that 90,000 army 
troops were moved to the north on “special ma- 
neuvers.” [AW] 

Nov. 15: Al-Thawrah said “suspected reactionary ele- 
ments” within the KDP would have to be removed 
if peace were to be insured in Iraq, [AW] 


Israel 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Libya, Syria) 


1972 


Aug. 16: Absorption Minister Natan Peled said the 
government would begin a worldwide campaign 
against the Soviet decision to demand “ransom 
money” in the form of emigration taxes from Jews 
going to Israel. [JP] 

Aug. 18: US Secretary of State William Rogers said 
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the US had expressed concern to the USSR over the 
levying of education fees on Jews wishing to 
emigrate to Israel. [NYT] 

Aug. 21: Israeli Ambassador to the UN Josef Tekoah 
submitted a protest to Secretary General Kurt 
Waldheim against the levy of "exorbitant" taxes on 
Soviet Jews wishing to emigrate to Israel. [NY T] 

The head of the Jewish Defense League (JDL), 
Rabbi Meir Kahane, warned that JDL members 
would kidnap Soviet officials in the US if the taxes 
on Jewish emigrants were not dropped within a 
month. [NYT] 

Aug. 23: Three thousand demonstrators marched 
through Jerusalem to protest the government's re- 
fusal to permit the Arab villagers to return to Ikrit 
and Berem. [NYT] 

Aug. 27: Rabbi Kahane and 8 JDL members avoided 
army roadblocks and entered Hebron to demon- 
strate for Jewish settlement in the city. [JP] 

Aug. 29: A meeting in Jerusalem of Zionist fund 
raisets voted not to pay to the USSR the large fees 
required for Jews to emigrate to Israel and accused 
the Soviets of blackmail in levying the fees. [NYT] 

Sept. 7: The bodies of 10 slain Olympic team mem- 
bers arrived in Tel Aviv from Munich. [NYT] 

Sept. 11: A petition signed by 20,000 persons was 
announced calling for the death penalty for Arab 
guerrillas found guilty of killing civilians. [NYT] 

The Supreme Court ruled that American Meyer 
Lansky would not be permitted to settle in Israel. 
The Court invoked a clause permitting exclusion 
of Jews with criminal] pasts likely to endanger the 
public order. [NYT] 

West Germany announced that it would grant 
$1m to the relatives of the Israelis killed in Munich. 
INYT] 

Sept. 12: Defense Minister Moshe Dayan flew to 
Canada for a 1 day visit. [NYT] 

Uganda's President Idi Amin sent a message to 
the UN and Israel proposing that all Jews be moved 
from the Middle East to Britain and saying he 
understood why Hitler "burned" the Jews. [NYT] 

The Knesset approved the reappointment of 
Yacov Shapiro as Minister of Justice. [FBIS] 

Sept. 14: 'Yhe US said it was holding up a $3m loan 
to Uganda in protest against President Amin's 
message to the UN and Israel. [NYT] 

Sept. 23: An injunction was issued to Rabbi Kahane 
and 19 members of the JDL ordering them to stay 
out of the West Bank and the Gaza Strip. [NYT] 

Sept, 26: The 4 Yohanan Ben Zakkai synagogues in 
the old city of Jerusalem, closed since 1948, were 
reopened after 5 years of restoration work. [NYT] 

Sept. 27: Kahane said the JDL would form a political 
party and enter the parliamentary elections in 1973. 
[NYT] 

Oct. 1: Kahane was arrested for alleged smuggling of 
arms out of Israel. He said the government has 
begun a campaign to “outlaw me and the Jewish 
Defense League." (NY T] 
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Oct. 13: Meir said she would definitely not run for 
reelection in 1973. [JP] 

Oct. 15: The chief rabbis of the Ashkenazic and 
Sephardic communities failed to win reelection to 
their posts. Isser Unterman was defeated by Shlomo 
Goren and Yitzhak Nissim lost to Ovadia Yosef. 
{NYT] 

Oct. 16: Meir said 3 senior security officials were 
dismissed for failure to take adequate security 
measures at the Munich Olympics. [NYT] 

Oct. 18: The USSR waived the education tax on 19 
families wishing to emigrate to Israel. [JP] 

Oct, 20: The New York Times reported that Moscow 
sources reported 60 more families would be per- 
mitted to leave for Israel without paying the exit 
tax. [NY T] 

Oct. 25: Police intercepted letter bombs mailed in 
Israel and addressed to President Nixon, US Secre- 
tary of Defense Melvin Laird and Secretary of State 
William Rogers. [NYT] 

Oct. 30: The government issued a protest to West 
Germany over the release of 3 Palestinian com- 
mandos after a West German airliner was hijacked. 
A West German spokesman said Bonn approved 
the release to save the lives of the plane’s passengers 
and crew. [NYT] 

Kahane and 9 other JDL members were arrested 
after attempting an attack on a “holy object" at the 
Damascus Gate in Jerusalem. [WP] 

Oct. 31: Ambassador to West Germany Elyashiv Ben- 
Horin was recalled to Israel for a review of Israeli- 
German relations. [WP] 

Kahane was released on bail pending a trial on 
charges of disturbing the peace. [JP] ’ 

West German Chancellor Willy Brandt said the 
Israeli protest against Germany's release of Arab 
prisoners as ransom for airline passengers was 
understandable but that Germany was not at war 
and human life must be protected above all else. 
INYT] 

Nov. 1: Kupat Homin's 3000 doctors began a strike 
to protest the appointment of a non-doctor to head 
the organization. [JP] 

Nov. 4: Agreements for wage increases were reached 
ending strikes by customs officials, flour mill work- 

: ers and cinema workers. [JP] 

Nov. 5: The Cabinet released a second statement con- 
demning West Germany's release of 3 Arab terror- 
ists. [NYT] 

Nov. 9: At the Labor Party Secretariat meeting Fi- 
ance Minister Pinhas Sapir denounced Dayan's 
policy of "creeping annexation" of the occupied 
territories saying it was an economic burden and 
that Arabs would become 48.5% of the population 
within 20 years. [NYT] 

Nov. 12: Eban said talks were being held with South 
Vietnam on the possibility of establishing diplo- 
matic relations. [NY T] 

Nov. 13: A government official said the decision not 
to permit villagers to return to Berem and Ikrit was 
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final. [JP] 
Nov. 14: Dayan met with US officials to discuss arms 
deliveries and the Middle East situation. [WP] 


Jordan 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Kuwayt, Lebanon) 


1972 


Aug. 17: A decree was announced closing the border 
crossing on the road to Abū Shamat in Syria to all 
commercia] traffic effective Aug. 22. [FBIS] 

Aug. 21: The following Cabinet was appointed: 

Ahmad al-Lawzi: Premier and Defense 

Subhi Amin ‘Amr: Reconstruction & Develop- 
ment 

Salah Abii Zayd: Foreign 

Rashad al-Khatib: State 

Khalid al-Hajj Hasan: Agriculture 

Farid al--Akshah: Health 

Ya'qub Abi Ghawsh: Municipal & Rural Affairs 

"Adnan Abū ‘Awdah: Culture & Information 

Muhammad al-Bashir: Communications 

Ishaq al-Farhün: Education and Wagf & Islamic 
Affairs 

Salim al-Mas'adih: Justice 

Ghilib Barakat: Tourism & Antiquities 

‘Ali Inad Khurays: Labor & Social Affairs 

Sa'id al-Nabülsi: Economy 

: Ahmad al-Shawbaki: Public Works 

Farid al-Sa'd: Finance 

Nadim al-Zaru: Transport 
IFBIS] 

Aug. 30: Elections began for 240 members of the 360 
member Jordanian National Union Congress. [JP] 

Sept. 23: An official said 4 bombs addressed to gov- 
ernment officials and mailed in Holland were inter- 
cepted by the Post Office in Amman. [NYT] 

Oct. 3: A decree was issued freeing 25 political de- 
tainees. [FBIS] 

Oct. á: It was announced that an apreement was 
reached with Iraq exempting mutual trade from all 
customs duties. [MEED] 

Oct. 10: King Husayn addressed the first meeting of 
the 360 member Council of the newly formed Arab 
National Union. [JP] 

Oct. 14: Mi‘in Abū Nuwwar was appointed Minister 
of Information and Culture replacing ‘Adnan Abi 
'Awdah who was made Secretary General of the 
National Union. [FBIS] 

Oct. 24: The Executive Committee of the Arab Na- 
tional Union held its first meeting. [FBIS] 

Nov. 13: À 3 day economic development conference 
concluded after the government disclosed a 3 year, 
JD 179m development plan to begin in 1973. 
{MEED] The plan states that: "As long as the 
West Bank is under occupation, planning for the 
Kingdom as a whole would not be possible. There- 
fore, the 3 year plan will follow a regional plan- 
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ning approach which concentrates on the develop- 
ment of the East Bank at this stage." [NYT] 

Nov. 15: The government denied reports by the Iraqi 
News Agency that a coup had been attempted by 
military officers on Nov. 5. [MEED] 


Kuwayt 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Afghanistan) 


1972 


Aug. 21: Arab League Secretary General Mahmüd 
Riyád left after 3 days of talks. He said he was 
satisfied with Kuwayt's positions on Arab League 
questions. [FBIS} 

Sept. 5: Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah al-Ahmad 
al-Jabir returned from a 2 day mission to South 
Yemen and Yemen in an attempt to mediate be- 
tween the 2. [FBIS] 

Sept. 9: Foreign Minister al-Jabir said Kuwayt was 
anxious to hold a summit conference of Arab states 
but added that the “atmosphere” in Arab relations 
would have to be improved if a summit were to 
succeed. [FBIS} 

Sept. 25: A Kuwayti delegation in Rome criticized 
the US and Brimin for supplying Iran with large 
quantities of advanced military equipment. [FBIS] 

Oct. 3: It was announced that diplomatic relations 
would be established with Malta. [FBIS} 

Oct. 13: Al-Nabar quoted Defense Minister Shaykh 
Sa'd al-‘Abdallah al-Sabah as saying discussions 
were open with a number of sources for military 
arms. [FBIS] 

Oct. 29: Al-Ra'y Al-‘Amm reported that Kuwayt was 
attempting to mediate the disputes between Egypt 
and Jordan and Egypt and Sudan. [FBIS] 

Oct. 30: The New York Times reported that Kuwayt 
had begun an effort to end the differences between 
Egypt and Jordan on the strategy toward Israel. 
INYT] 


Lebanon 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Libya, Syria) 


1972 


Aug. 25: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Iraq had expressed satisfaction with Lebanon’s posi- 
tion regarding Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) 
holdings in Lebanon and Iraq's nationalization of 
IPC in Iraq. [MEED] 

Sept. 1: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the government was "protesting strongly" to Jordan 
over the closure of the Abū Shamat road which 
was the route of truck trade passing through Syria 
and Jordan on the way to Saudi Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf. [MEED] 

Sept. 4: Economy Minister Anwar al-Sabah said he 
and Syrian Economy Minister Mustafa Hallaj had 
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agreed to meet monthly to discuss economic matters. 
[MEED] 

Sept. 23: The New York Times reported that "in- 
formed” Lebanese sources said a joint government- 
commando liaison committee was formed to oversee 
Palestinian-Lebanese relations. [NYT} 

Oct, 2: Education Minister Henri Iddih was dismissed 
by Premier Sa'ib Salam for failing to obtain the 
Premiers approval of education policies. Deputy 
Premier Albert Mukhaybir was appointed acting 
Minister. [MEED] 

Oct. 17; Kamal Asad was reelected Speaker of Parlia- 
ment. [JP] 

Oct. 18: 'The government approved a decree creating 
a Ministry of Industry and Oil and a Ministry of 
Economy and Trade to replace the Ministry of Na- 
tional Economy. [MEES] 

Oct. 21: The government decided to introduce a series 
of reforms to Parliament including plans to "de- 
confessionalize" the administration, merge religious 
holidays, and introduce a 5 day work week for civil 
servants. [MEED] 

Oct. 26: Premier Salàm announced that the reform of 
civil service working hours had been dropped be- 
cause objections to the reform would "threaten 
national unity." [MEED] 

Nov. 11: Two striking workers were killed and 18 
injured by police during a strike for higher wages 
at Ghandur Confectionery Plant in Beirut, [NYT] 

Nov. 12: The Cabinet called out the army to keep 
order in Beirut and banned all demonstrations. 
{NYT} 

Nov. 13: Acting on orders from the government, the 
army took over the responsibility for public order 
and enforcing the restrictions on demonstrations. 
[NYT] 

Nov, 14: Strikes were held in Beirut, Tripoli, Sidon 
and other large towns to protest the shooting of 2 
striking workers on Nov. 11. [MEED] 

A bomb exploded in the offices of al-Nahar. {JP} 


Libya 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, South Yemen, 
Sudan, Tunisia) 


1972 


Aug, 19: Premier ‘Abd al-Salàm Jallüd said Libya 
would continue to support the Moroccan people's 
attempts to overthrow King Hasan. [FBIS] 

Demonstrators attacked the British embassy in 
protest against the British decision to deny asylum 
to 2 Moroccan officers who escaped to Gibraltar 
after the attempt to assassinate King Hasan. [NYT] 

Aug. 21: Premier Jallüd was injured in an auto acci- 
dent. [MEED] 

Sept. 16: Tripoli Radio reported that Revolution 
Command Council Chairman Muammar al- 
Qadhdhafi sent a cable to Lebanon offering to send 


troops to help defend Lebanon against Israeli at- 
tacks. [FBIS] 

Sept. 17: Yemeni Premier Muhsin al-'Ayni arrived 
for talks on the Yemen border strife, [MEED] 

Sept. 18: Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat left 
Tripoli after 4 days of talks on the proposed union 
of the 2 countries. [MEED} 

Sept. 30: Italy signed an agreement under which 
Libya would acquire 5096 participation interest in 
2 concessions of the Italian national oil company 
ENI. [ MEES] 

Oct. 8: Qadhdhafi reaffirmed Libya's support for the 
struggles of all oppressed people, including the 
Irish and Ugandans, and urged the Palestinians 
and Arab governments to unite their efforts. 
[MEED] 

Oct, 11: The government refused entry to a group of 
West German tourists in retaliation for what it 
called Germany's "arbitrary policy" against Arabs. 
UP] 

Oct, 30: Minister of Oil 'Izz al-din Mabrük said the 
agreement negotiated by Saudi Oil Minister Shaykh 
Ahmad Zaki Yamani naming the terms for Gulf 
States participation in the oil industry was a "step 
forward" for the Gulf States but did not meet 
Libya's requirement and would not be binding on 
Libya. [MEED] 

Nov. 1: Foreign Minister Mansür Kikhyà said that 
the Palestinians who hijacked a Lufthansa jet, and 
the 3 hostages who were released by West Germany 
as a result, would not be extradited. [AW] 

Nov. 2: The following Cabinet appointments were 
announced: 

Khuwaylidi al-Humaydi: Interior 

‘Abd al-Karim Billuh: Planning 

‘Abd al-Najid al-Ja‘id: Agricultural Develop- 
ment 

Nov. 4: Oil Minister Mabrük said Libya would press 
for 5095 participation in the operations of all oil 
companies in Libya. [MEED} 

Nov. 7: It was announced that Jallüd was in France 
discussing future arms purchases with French De- 
fense Minister Michel Debre. [MEED] 

Nov. 11: Tunisian Premier Muhammad Masmoudi 
met with Qadhdhafi during a 1 day visit. [MEED] 

Jallüd returned after 8 days of talks in France. 
[MEED] 


Morocco 


. (See also General, Libya) 
1972 


Aug. 16: Royal Air Force jets fired on King Hasan's 
plane as it returned from France with Hasan on 
board. Hasan was not injured and his plane landed 
safely in Rabat. The jet fighters later strafed the 
airport and the King's palace. Army troops occupied 
the air base at Kenitra where the jet fighters were 
based. [NYT] 
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Official sources reported that Minister of Defense 
Muhammad Oufkir committed suicide. [NY T] 
Aug, 18: Interior Minister Muhammad Ben Hima 
said Oufkir had led the attempted coup against 

Hasan on Aug. 16. [NYT] 

Aug. 19: Hasan said Oufkir had organized the assas- 
sination attempt and planned to rule Morocco as 
the head of a regency council in the name of 9 year 
old Prince Sidi Muhammad. [NY T] 

Hasan took direct charge of the armed forces. 
{NYT} 

Aug. 21: Hasan said there would be elections in 1973 
and invited the opposition parties to participate. 
[NYT] 

Aug. 22: The day's issues of L’Opinion and al-Alam 
were confiscated after printing a statement by the 
Istiqlal Party charging that the political situation 
was the result of "the antidemocratic and anti- 
popular path taken by the authorities since the 
elections of 1963.” [NYT] 

Hasan dismissed the commander of the Navy 
Driss Abaroudi. Hasan said no more than 15 per- 
sons were involved in the latest plot and would 
be dealt with harshly. [NYT] 

Sept. 26: The trial began of 12 men, including 6 
former government ministers, on charges of corrup- 
tion. [MEED] 

Sept. 29: King Hasan announced plans for an "agra- 
rian revolution" under which 90,000 hectares of 
land appropriated from French farmers would be 
distributed to about 3,800 farmers who would be 
organized into 140 cooperatives. [MEED] 

Oct. 17: A court martial began for 220 officers ac- 
cused of taking part in the attempt on King Hasan's 
life on Aug. 16. [NYT] 

Nov. 3; King Hasan asked his brother-in-law, Ahmad 
Osman, to form a government, [FBIS] 

Nov. 4: The Istiqlal Party issued a statement after 
talks with Premier-designate Ahmad Osman saying 
the country's political crisis required a homogene- 
ous government under a political leader capable of 
satisfying "the profound aspirations of the popular 
masses.” The New York Times said the other 
major parties had rebuffed Osman as well. [(NYT] 

Nov. 7: Eleven officers were sentenced to death for 
their parts in a coup attempt in Aug.; 33 defend- 
ants were given prison terms and 177 were ac- 
quitted. [NYT] 


Pakistan 
1972 


Aug. 20: Indian Foreign Minister Swaran Singh re- 
iterated that 91,000 Pakistani prisoners of war 
would not be repatriated except with the direct 
participation of Bangla Desh and urged Pakistan 
to recognize Bangla Desh. [NY T] 
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Aug. 24: The government announced that troop with- 
drawals from territory occupied by India and 
Pakistan in Dec. 1971 would take place on schedule. 
[NYT] 

China said it would veto the UN Security Coun- 
cil resolution for Bangla Desh’s membership unless 
Bangla Desh abided by previous UN resolutions 
calling for the repatriation of prisoners of war. 
{NYT} 

Aug. 25: Special Envoy Aziz Ahmed met with Indian 
officials in New Delhi in an effort to determine an 
armistice line in Kashmir. 

Indian Foreign Minister Swaran Singh said 
Pakistan’s position was not consistent with the 
spirit of the Simla accord. [NYT] 

China vetoed Security Council approval of Bangla 
Desh membership in the UN and charged the USSR 
with trying to establish spheres of influence in 
India and Bangla Desh and to “bully Pakistan at 
will.” [NYT] 

Aug. 26: Officials reported "satisfactory progress” after 
the 2nd day of talks in New Delhi which included 
an agreement to leave the demarcation of the 
Kashmir cease-fire line to local military com- 
manders. [NYT] 

Aug. 29: An agreement was signed with India after 
5 days of talks in New Delhi. It reaffirmed that the 
Simla accord of July 3 would be fully carried out 
and laid down guidelines for the demarcation of 
a cease-fire line in Kashmir. [NYT] 

Aug. 30: Chinese Deputy Foreign Minister Chiao 
Kuan-hua ended a 2 day official visit and talks with 
President Bhutto. [FBIS] 

Sept. 1: The government announced the nationaliza- 
tion of 176 private colleges. [NY T] 

Sept, 4: India announced that negotiators were unable 
to meet the Sept. 4 deadline for agreeing on a 
Kashmir cease-fire line but that "substantial prog- 
ress” had been made and the talks would continue. 
[NYT] 

Sept. 30: A military official charged that Indian 
artillery fired across the line in Kashmir killing 1 
soldier. [NYT] 

Oct. 1: India said local military commanders in Kash- 
mir were unable to settle a demarcation line “in a 
few small areas” but that the “bulk of the job" was 
completed. [NY T] Š 

Oct. 14: The governament protested to India over the 
treatment of Pakistani prisoners after it was re- 
ported that 6 prisoners were shot in Uttar Pradesh 
on Oct. 13. [NYT] 

Oct. 18: Military spokesmen for India and Pakistan 
said in a joint statement that “decisions” were 
reached on a Kashmir line and were submitted to 
suveyors for “processing.” [NYT] 

Oct. 20: The leaders of parties represented in the 
National Assembly agreed on a new constitution 
providing for a 2-chamber federal parliament, a 
president and a premier responsible to the parlia- 
ment. [NYT] 
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Nov. 7: 'The government announced diplomatic recog- 
nition of North Vietnam. [NYT] 

Nov. 8: 'The government announced that it was with- 
drawing from the South East Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion (SEATO) fulfilling a promise made by 
Bhutto. 

The US said Pakistan was merely "formalizing 
what has been reality for some time.” [NYT] 

Nov. 9: The government announced diplomatic recog- 
nition of North Korea. 

Military commanders met with Indian personnel 
but reported that no agreement was reached on the 
demarcation line. [NYT] 

Nov. 11: The New York Times reported that "hun- 
dreds” of Bengalis were fleeing illegally to Afghan- 
istan each week. [NYT] 

Indian Premier Indira Gandhi said Pakistan's 
attitude had hardened due to the influence of “some 
foreign powers." [NYT] 

Nov, 13: Bangla Desh put the former governor of 
East Pakistan A. M. Malik on trial for waging war 
against Bangla Desh and collaborating with the 
Pakistani army. [NYT] 


Persian Gulf 


(See also General, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi Arabia, 


Sudan) 
1972 


Sept. 26: Bahrayn announced diplomatic relations 
would be established with Afghanistan. [FBIS] 
Oct, 3: President of the United Arab Amirates Shaykh 
Zayd Bin Sultin ended a 3 week visit to Britain. 

[MEED] 

Oct. 9: 'Yhe ruler of Sharjah announced a new oil 
strike off the coast of Abt: Müsa by Buttes Gas and 
Oil. [MEES] 

Oct, 22: Sultan Qabüs of Oman issued a decree estab- 
lishing a Supreme Planning Council, headed by 
Qabüs, [FBIS] 

Nov. 4: Kayban International reported that the UAA 
had decided to establish diplomatic relations with 
Iran at the ambassadorial level. [KI] 

Nov. 11: Oman's currency was renamed Riyal Omani 
from Riyal Saidi. [MEED] 

Nov, 12: Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad arrived in the 
Union of Arab Amirates with a high level delega- 
tion of 5 ministers for official talks. [MEED} 


Saudi Arabia 
(See also General, Lebanon, South Yemen, Tunisia) 
1972 


Sept, 29: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the Ministry of Agriculture announced 350,000 
hectares would be distributed to nomads in the 
coming year. [MEED] 


Minister of State ‘Umar al-Saqqàf met in London 
with British officials on the situation in the Persian 
Gulf. ([MEED] 

Sept. 30: Minister of Oils Shaykh Ahmad Zaki 
Yamani proposed in a speech to the Middle East 
Institute in Washington that the US give Saudi 
Arabia an exemption from the oil import quota in 
exchange for Saudi investment in the US. [NYT] 

Oct. 3: The New York Times quoted a US official as 
saying the US was studying Yamani's "interesting 
suggestion" although it was not proposed formally. 
{NYT] 

Oct. 5: Sudan signed an aviation agreement for regu- 
lar air service between the 2 countries, [MEED] 
Oct. 30: The Ruler of Ras al-Khaymah Saqr ibn 
Muhammad al-Qasimi met with King Faysal in 

Riyadh. [Radio Riyadh] 

Nov. 14: King Faysal flew to Uganda for a state visit 
at the beginning of a 5 nation African tour aimed 
at “strengthening relations between Muslim Africa 
and the Arab world." [MEED] 


South Yemen 
(See also General, Algeria, Kuwayt, Syria, Yemen) 
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Aug. 22: An al-Yemda airlines plane with 56 pas- 
sengers on board was hijacked to Libya while on a 
flight from Beirut to Cairo. The 2 hijackers claimed 
to be members of a group called the Organization 
of Unity of South Yemen. [NYT] 

Sept. 5: Kuwayti Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah al- 
Ahmad al-Jabir left Aden after talks mediating 
between North and South Yemen. He said the 2 
sides agreed to negotiations to be held at the Arab 
League meeting in Cairo on Sept. 9, [MEED] 

Sept. 6: Aden Radio reported that peasants in Awlaka 
region seized land from the “feudal landowners.” 
[MEED} 

Sept. 29: The government said Yemeni regular troops 
supported a “mercenary force” which killed 25 
people and occupied 4 South Yemeni villages. 
[MEED] 

Oct. 4: The government reported that Yemeni planes 
bombed 2 villages in South Yemen. [NYT] 

An Arab League delegation arrived in Aden to 
mediate the dispute with Yemen, [NYT] 

Oct. 6: Beirut's L'Orient-Le Jour quoted Premier ‘Ali 
Nasir Muhammad as saying the USSR would “not 
stand with folded arms in the event of an invasion 
of Southern Yemen." [NYT] A 

Oct. 8: It was announced that Yemeni troops occupied 
the island of Karaman. Yemen said the occupants 
of Karaman had requested "liberation." [MEED] 

Oct. 12: Arab League diplomat Salim al-Yafi arrived 
in Aden after talks with the government of Yemen 
in San‘a’. [NY T] 
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The government accused Saudi Arabia and 
Yemen of plotting to seize the island of Perim. 
[JP] 

Oct. 13: The Arab League mediation team announced 
that both sides had agreed to a plan including an 
immediate cease-fire, a mutual withdrawal of troops 
to 6 miles from the border and preparations for a 
conference to díscuss unity between the 2 countries. 
[NYT] 

Oct. 14: Middle East News Agency teported that 
Yemen accused South Yemen of continuing to 
shell Yemeni villages despite a cease-fire. [MEED} 

Nov. 3: The United Front for the Liberation of South 
Yemen said it attacked and defeated a government 
force in the Abr region. [MEED} 

Nov. 4: Premier ‘Ali Nasir returned from Egypt, 
Libya and Algeria. He said the 3 countries had 
expressed support for the unity agreement with 
Yemen and had promised to help defeat any forces 
which might threaten unity. [MEED] 

Nov. 7: The Arab League Peace Keeping Committee 
arrived in Aden. [MEED] 

Nov. 11: The Iragi News Agency reported that air 
services to Yemen were resumed. [MEED] 


Sudan 


(See also Egypt, Saudi Arabia) 
1972 


Aug. 22: The UN Commissioner for Refugees, Prince 
Sadruddin Agha Khan, arrived for a tour of the 
south and appealed to foreign states to donate an 
additional $10m for resettlement of refugees. 
[MEED] 

It was announced that diplomatic relations would 
be established with Bahrayn and Iran. [FBIS] 

Aug, 26: Heavy rain and flooding destroyed 3 villages 
near Khartum and the army was ordered on alert 
to help in rescue operations. [NY T] 

Sept. 20: 'The government forced 5 Libyan military 
planes carrying arms and men over Sudan to 

' Uganda to land. An official announcement said 
Sudan would not take part in any action which 
might increase tension in Africa, [NYT] 

Sept. 22: Elections began for a provisional People's 
Assembly to draft a constitution. [MEED] 

Sept. 27: The government recalled the Ambassador 
to Cairo and asked the Ministers of Industry and 
Education to cut short planned visits in Egypt. [JP] 

Oct. 9: The following Cabinet was announced: 

Ja'far al-Numayri: Premier and Defense 

Muhammad al-Baqit Ahmad: Interior 

Mansür Khalid: Foreign Affairs 

Ahmad Sulayman: Justice 

‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abdallah: Public Service 

Abū Muhammad Ibrahim: Health 

Mubarak Sinadah: Housing and Public Utilities 

Ja'far Muhammad ‘Ali Bakhit: Local Govern- 
ment 
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Bashir ‘Abbadi: Communications 

Ibrahim Mansür: National Economy 

‘Awad Khalaf: Industry 

Lawrence Wol: Planning 

Ibrahim Ilyas: Treasury 

Ahmad al-Amin: Transport 

Wadi Habashi: Agriculture 

Yahya ‘Abd al-Majid: Electricity 

‘Abdallah Abd al-Rahmaan: Natural Resources 

‘Umar al-Hajj Misa: Information & Culture 

Salah ‘Abd al-‘Al Mansür: Youth, Sports & Social 

Affairs 
Sirr Khalifah: Higher Education & Scientific 
Research 

‘Awn al-Sharif: Religious Affairs 

Muhammad ‘Uthman: Education 

Mustafa al-Hadi: State for Presidential Affairs 

Muhammad Idris: State for Cabinet Affairs 

Samuel Lawby: State for Local Government 

Oct, 12: The inaugural meeting of the Provisional 
People’s Council was held. Al-Nasr Dafalla was 
elected President of the Council. [MEED] 

Oct. 21: Numayri said that Communists, Arab Na- 
tionalists and the Moslem Brotherhood were organ- 
izing anti-government activity and that some 
countries “which are supposed to be Sudan’s 
friends” were interfering in the country’s domestic 
affairs. [AW] 

Numayri said that taxes levied to raise revenues 
for defense would be abolished since the country 
had established peace. [MEED] 

Oct. 24: Egypt offered its military college in Khartum 
to the Sudanese army after withdrawing its per- 
sonnel. [NYT] 7 

Oct. 26: Beirut’s Al-Nahar quoted Numayri as saying 
diplomatic relations would be restored with the 
USSR. before 1973. [NYT] 

Nov, 1: Beirut's Al-Naber reported that 3 leading 
Communists, ‘Ali Jazuli Sa'id, Al-Sirr Ja'far and 
Khader Nasr, were arrested in Khartum, [AW] 

Nov, 3: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Numayri lifted confiscation orders which were 
issued against 3 large companies, [MEED] 

Nov. 13: President of the World Bank Robert Mc- 
Namara ended a 3 day visit and discussions of 
financial aid. [MEED] 


Syria 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Persian Gulf) 
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Aug. 19: Ending a 3 day visit to Greece, Foreign 
Minister ‘Abd al-Halim Khaddám said “a complete 
identity of views” was established with Greece. 
Agreements would soon be signed providing for 
bilateral economic cooperation. [MEED] 
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Sept. 10: South Yemeni Information Minister 'Abdal- 
lah Khamri arrived for a meeting with President 
Hafiz al-Asad. [MEED} 

Sept. 13: The US said the USSR had just concluded 
an agreement with Syria which would allow the 
USSR to build up naval facilities in Tartus and 
Larakia in return for supplying advanced jets and 
missiles. [NYT] 2 

Sept. 19: 'The US Embassy in Beirut reported that 
Syria arrested a US military attaché from Amman, 
Jordan, who was traveling to Lebanon. The US 
protested to Syria on Sept. 10. [NYT] 

Sept. 24: US Defense Secretary Melvin Laírd said the 
USSR had begun an airlift of military men and 
equipment to Syria. [NY T] 

Oct. 2: Israeli military sources reported that the Soviet 
arms airlift to Syria had ended. [MEED] 

Oct. 5: The US State Department said an American 
graduate student, Jonathan Bates, was arrested in 
Syria on charges of espionage. 

The US barred a Syrian diplomat, Diya Fattal, 
from entering the US to attend the UN sessions in 
NY. [NYT] 

Oct. 13: Vice President Mahmüd Ayyübt warned that 
further delay in the payment of transit royalties 
for oil passing from Iraq through the former Iraq 
Petroleum Company pipeline would harm the in- 
terests of both countries. (MEED] 

Oct, 24: Health Minister Mahmiid Sa'dah said 432 
cases of cholera had been reported in Syria and 
called on Lebanon and Jordan to coordinate anti- 
cholera measures. [JP] 

Oct, 31: US military attaché to Jordan Richard Bar- 
ratt was teleased from custody. [NYT] 

Nov. 11: Health Minister Sa'dah was killed in an auto 
accident in Maylasia. [JP] 

Nov. 12: James Craig, head of the British Foreign 
Office's Middle East section, met with government 
officials in Damascus. [MEED] 

An Iraqi delegation arrived for talks on the oil 
transit payments dispute. [MEED] 

Nov. 13: Egyptian War Minister Ahmad Isma'il ended 
3 days of talks with President Asad and Foreign 
Minister Khaddàm. [MEED] 


Tunisia 
(See also General, Libya) 
1972 


Aug. 19: Chairman of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization Yasir ‘Arafat met in Tunis with Presi- 
dent Habib Bourguiba to discuss the Middle East 
situation. [FBIS} 

Aug. 20: Foreign Minister Mohammad Masmoudi left 
for an official visit to China. [MEED] 

Aug. 22: Saudi Interior Minister Fahd Ibn ‘Abd al- 
"Aziz al-Sa'üd left after a 3 day official visit. [FBIS] 

Aug. 27: China signed an economic and technical 
treaty. [MEED] 
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Aug. 28: Masmoudi arrived in North Vietnam for an 
official visit. [MEED} 

Aug. 30: Al-Sabab reported that diplomatic relations 
might be established with North Vietnam. [MEED] 

Sept. 22: Middle Bast Economic Digest reported that 
China had agreed to aid worth $40m during Mas- 
moudi's visit. [MEED] 

Sept. 23: Masmoudi concluded 3 days of talks in 
France. [MEED] 

Oct. 20: Premier Nouira told the Planning Committee 
that the 1973-76 plan would aim at a 5% annual 
growth rate, [MEED} 

Oct, 31: Firjani Bil Hajj Ammar was made Director 
of the Destourian Socialist Party. [FBIS] 

Nov, 12: Foreign Minister Masmoudi returned from 
talks in Libya and said relations with Libya were 
“at their best.” [FBIS] 


Turkey 


(See also Afghanistan, Cyprus, Iraq) 
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Aug. 19: Faruk Gürler was appointed Chief of Staff 
of the armed forces to succeed Memduh Ta£mag 
effective Aug. 29. [FBIS] 

Sept. 4: A new political party, the Republican [Cum- 
huriyet] Party, was established by 18 former mem- 
bers of the Republican People's Party. [FBIS] 

Sept, 13: Iranian Foreign Minister Abbas Ali Khalat- 
bari arrived for 5 days of talks. (MEED) 

Sept. 19: 'The RPP announced that it would not sup- 
port proposed "radical" reforms of the constitution 
dealing with the judicial system and higher educa- 
tion. [FBIS] 

Iraqi President Hasan al-Bakr arrived for a 2 
day visit. [MEED] 

Sept. 25: The National Assembly approved the ex- 
tension of martial law in 11 provinces for 2 months. 
[FBIS] 

Sept. 26: Afghani King Muhammad Zahir Shah 
arrived for a 6 day official visit. [MEED] 

Oct, 17: A martial law court sentenced 13 leaders of 
the Turkish Labor Party, including chairwoman 
Behice Boran, to 15 years in prison for “under- 
mining the administration of the nation." [JP] 

Oct, 22: Four men hijacked a Turkish airliner to 
Bulgaria and threatened to blow it up along with 
69 passengers if Turkey did not release 12 terrorist 
prisoners, restore the right of workers to strike and 
reotganize the universities. [NYT] 

Oct, 23: The 4 hijackers surrendered to Bulgarian 
authorities after Turkey refused to meet their de- 
mands. [JP] 

Oct, 26: The National Assembly passed the 3rd 5 year 
plan. [FBIS] 

Nov. 4: The Republican People's Party (RPP) voted 
to withdraw its 5 members from the Cabinet charg- 
ing that the government was a "right wing coali- 
tion." [NYT] 
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Nov. 5: Ismet İnönü resigned from the RPP along 
with 25 other party members including 4 Cabinet 
Ministers. [NY T, FBIS} 

Nov. 6: After a meeting of the Armed Forces Com- 
mand Council, a statement said it was hoped that 
"the necessary plans and measures would be imple- 
mented by the responsible organs for the continua- 
tion of peace and stability and the implementation 
of the reforms." [MEED] 


Yemen 
(See also General, Itaq, Kuwayt, Libya, South Yemen) 
1972 


Aug, 19: Premier Muhsin al-Ayni ended a 10 day 
visit to India and a joint communiqué said India 
would provide aid and technical advice for irriga- 
tion projects and that "Yemen recognized the reality 
of the emergence of a new nation on the subcon- 
tinent" [MEED] 

Sept. 27: Premier al-‘Ayni said over 100 persons had 
been killed in recent border clashes with South 
Yemen. [JP] 

Sept. 30: An official said 2 South Yemeni planes were 
shot down after bombing a village in Yemen for 
4 days. South Yemen charged that Yemeni forces 
supported rebels who captured several villages in 
South Yemen. [NYT] 


Oct, 2: 'The government announced that it bad re- 
jected a cease-fire proposal from South Yemen 
that was allegedly made after South Yemeni troops 
captured the town of Qataba on Oct. 1. Yemen 
Radio said fighting would continue until Qataba 
was retaken. South Yemen denied capturing the 
town, [NYT] 

Oct. 5: An Iraqi delegation arrived in San‘a’ for talks 
on the border situation with South Yemen. Officials 
said South Yemeni planes strafed and bombed the 
Mawiya region. [NYT] 

Oct, 18: Premier al-‘Ayni said agreement was reached 
over the telephone with South Yemeni Premier ‘Ali 
Nasir Muhammad for a mutual cease-fire. [NYT] 

Oct, 21: The embassy in Beirut reported that govern- 
ment troops shot down 2 South Yemeni jets which 
crossed the border and bombed villages in Yemen. 

Talks began in Cairo with South Yemen under 
the auspices of the Arab League on ways to end 
the dispute. [JP] 

Oct, 23: Middle East News Agency said negotiators in 
Cairo had reached an agreement to set up 7 com- 
mittees to draw up plans within a year for the 
unification of North and South Yemen, [NYT] 

Oct. 28: ‘Ayni and Premier ‘Ali Nasir Muhammad 
signed agreements in Cairo to plan the unification 
of North and South Yemen and to withdraw troops 
from the border and from areas occupied since 
Sept. 26, All subversive activity would be stopped 
and refugees repatriated within 1 month. [NYT] 


LEGAL REVIEW 


THE BOARD OF GRIEVANCES IN SAUDI ARABIA 


David E. Long 


The Saudi Arabian Board of Grievances 
(Diwan al-Mazalim) was established in 1955.1 
Serving as Saudi Arabia's principal and highest 
administrative tribunal, it provides an excellent 
example of the adaptation of a classical Islamic 
institution to modern needs. 


The Classical Concept of al-Mazalim 

The word mazalim in Arabic refers to per- 
sons who complain of having been grievously 
wronged, and the root verb galama means “to 
treat unjustly.” Thus, the legal concept of al- 
mazalim is one of adjudicating litigation arising 
out of complaints of injustice, Ze. grievances. 
In the words of a noted Islamic jurist of the 
Maliki school of Islamic jurisprudence, al- 
Mawardi (d. 1058 A.D.), 


The mazalim jurisdiction aims at inducing 
through fear those who have committed unjust 
acts to behave equitably toward others and at 
inducing, through a feeling of respect, the parties 
to a lawsuit from being too obstinate in their 
mutual denials.2 


Mazalim procedures appear to have been in- 
corporated into Islamic legal thinking at an early 
date. They were probably borrowed by Islamic 
jurisprudence from the earlier administrative 
tradition of the Sassanian Kings of Persia. Qadi 
Abu Yala Muhammad al-Husayn al-Hanbali 
(d. 1065 A.D.) whose al-Abkam. al-Sultaniyah 


is regarded as a basic legal text of the Hanbali 
school, wrote in his section on al-mazalim, "The 
Kings of Persia considered that among the 
duties of the ruler was the establishment of rules 
of justice."? 

Nevertheless, the institution was not inte- 
grated into the system of figh, or the science of 
Islamic (shari'ah) positive law. Only the authors 
on public law (such as al-Mawárdi and Abu 
Ya'la) and Islamic historians and encyclopedists 
recognized its existence and described its organi- 
zation and procedures* It always remained an 
extraordinary legal procedure. 

According to Islamic legal practice, there were 
basically two types of courts: the qudà courts, 
presided over by a qgad;, which administered 
ordinary justice, and courts which administered 
extraordinary justice, principal of which were 
the al-mazalim courts. 

The type of justice of dl-mazalim courts was 
derived from the fundamental right of the sov- 
ereign under Islamic law to deal with all litiga- 
tion and alleviate any injustices. The head of 
the court, therefore, was the ruler. If he dele- 
gated the responsibility to another, it obviously 
had to be a man with sufficient authority to 
enforce his decisions. Mawardi wrote, 


Therefore, whoever fulfills this function has to 
be a man of importance who is firm, highly 


1. Saudi Royal Decree No. 2/13/9759 of 9/17/1374 A.H. (May 10, 1955). 
2. al-Mawardi, al-Abkam al-Sultaniyah, translated by E. Fagnan, Les Statuts gouvernmentaux, Algiers, 1915. 


P. 157. 


3. Qadi Abii Ya'la Muhammad al-Husayn al-Hanbali, al-Abkam al-Sultaniyah, Cairo, 1937, p. 60; see 


also Mawardi, op. cit. p. 161. 


á. Emile Tyan, “Judicial Organization,” in Majid Khadduri and Herbert J. Liebesny, eds, Law in the 
Middle East, Washington: The Middle East Institute, 1955, p. 268. 


A Davin E. LONG is a Foreign Service Officer who served in Saudi Arabia 1967-1969. 
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respected, of high moral standards, with few 
desires and very scrupulous. In this office a man 
must have the fierceness and the firmness of 
judges... 5 


Abu Ya'la requires very similar qualifications, 


The judge who arbitrates complaints should 
be a highly respected, influential man, a man of 
prestige, of proven impartiality, not greedy and 
very pious. He must be strong as a hawk but 
accurate as a judge should be.9 
Mazalim courts had wider powers and were 

bound by fewer rules than ordinary courts. No 
text or body of regulations defines their powers 
or delimits their jurisdiction. Presumably, their 
jurisdiction could be extended to areas properly 
under the jurisdiction of the guda courts, espe- 
cially if it were thought that the latter were not 
adequately administering justice. Thus, the only 
limitations on mazélim courts were those legal 
provisions in shari‘ah law which established ex- 
press prohibitions. 


The Saudi Adaptation of al-Mazalim Jurisdiction 


Saudi Arabia applies Islamic (or sarak) 
law more widely than many of the other Arab 
‘countries of the Near East. The Wahhabi faith 
of Saudi Arabia is based on a strict interpreta- 
tion of the teachings of the Hanbali school of 
Islamic jurisprudence, and the courts of general 
jurisdiction are still the sharz'ah courts, presided 
over by gadis and applying Islamic law. 


However, Saudi Arabia has created a modern 
governmental machinery which is regulated by 
royal decrees and which is designed, in accord- 
ance with Islamic law, to help administer that 
law and to deal with areas not covered by the 
shartah. In order to handle disputes arising 
under specific regulations a number of quasi- 
judicial bodies were created. These bodies, as 
well as government ministries and other ad- 
ministrative organs, make numerous decisions 
in fields under their jurisdiction. The need was 
obviously felt by the government to provide a 
tribunal which could review administrative de- 


5. al-Mawardi, op. cit. p. 282. 
6. Abü Ya'la, op. cit. p. 59. 


cisions of various kinds and provide relief to 
the citizen who felt himself aggrieved. The 
sbarfab courts, bound to apply sbarzab law, 
were by their very nature not in a good position 
to assume a review function which would have 
implied the application of legal rules which 
were outside the shari'ah framework. 


The Saudi government thus fell back upon an 
institution which, while Islamic, had more flexi- 
bility than the shari‘ah courts, and in 1955 estab- 
lished the Board of Grievances (Diwan al- 
Mazalim). In principle the Saudi Board func- 
tions just as its classical forebear—it investigates 
complaints and adjudicates them under the au- 
thority and with the approval of the King. 


In adapting the classical institution to modern 
needs, the Saudis have modified it somewhat. 
The modern Grievance Board generally limits 
its activities to cases of an administrative nature, 
involving government operations. More impor- 
tantly, the Board will not hear a complaint 
brought by a person (as distinct from those 
referred by the King) if the complaint is prop- 
erly within the jurisdiction of the shari'ah courts 
—a limitation foreign to the classical al-mazalim 
courts. According to a Saudi lawyer writing on 
the Grievance Board, “if a person files a com- 
plaint against a decision taken by the shari‘ah 
courts, the Diwan will explain to the complainer 
that he should submit his complaint to the au- 
thorities having jurisdiction over the decisions 
of judges." 


The Jurisdiction of the Board of Grievances 


According to Article 2 of the decree estab- 
lishing the Board, its jurisdiction includes: 


a) Registration of all complaints submitted 
to it; 

b) Investigation of every complaint that may 
be submitted or referred to it and preparation of 
a report on the complaint citing the facts, the 
results of the investigation, the action the Board 
recommends and justifications of the recom- 
mendation; 


7. Samir Shamma, “Diwan al-Mazalim," in al-Idara al-'Ammab (Public Administration), No. 5, Ramadan, 
1386 A.H. (December 1967) Riyadh, Saudi Arabia: Institute of Public Administration, p. 19. 
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c) Forwarding the said report to the con- 
cerned minister or head of department with 
copies to His Majesty's office and the Prime 
Minister's office.8 The concerned minister or head 
of department shall, within two weeks after 
receiving the report, notify the Board of his 
carrying out the recommended action or his ob- 
jections against it. In the latter case, he shall 
justify his opposition. Accordingly, the President 
of the Board shall submit a report to His Majesty 
the King who will arbitrate the case presented in 
the report by a supreme order.9 
The decree gives the Board wide jurisdiction 

over complaints involving government adminis- 
tration. Jurisdiction over complaints against 
injustices by non-governmental entities or per- 
sons is less extensive. For example, labor dis- 
putes, under the Saudi Labor Code of 1969, are 
to be heard by arbitration committees adminis- 
tered by the Ministry of Labor. The decisions of 
the upper level or appeal committees are final.1? 
Similarly, the Ministry of Commerce adminis- 
ters commercial “courts” or committees in 
Dammim, Riyadh and Jiddah to hear commer- 
cial disputes. 


Although the Grievance Board apparently has 
no appellate jurisdiction over decisions in labor 
or commercial cases, it can participate in the 
hearing of complaints directed against the 
decision-makers—a distinction consonant with 
classical al-magalim theory. Article 12 of the 
Labor Code states specifically: 

If a charge is filed against an official assigned 
to carry out the rules of this law, connected with 
the duties of his position, the charge should be 
investigated by a three-man committee; the first 
should be chosen by the Minister of Labor, the 
second should be a representative of the Civil 
Service Bureau, and the third should be an ad- 
Ministrative investigator to be named by the 


Grievance Board or any other judicial body acting 
on behalf of the Board. . . .12 


On the other hand, the Board has been given 
appellate jurisdiction over certain administrative 
decisions of the Minister of Commerce concern- 
ing the investment of foreign capital. Article 12 
of the Foreign Investment Code states: 


If any establishment licensed to operate under 
this code should violate the provisions of the 
code, the Minister of Commerce and Industry 
shall warn the establishment to conform with the 
provisions within a period he will determine. If 
the establishment ignores the warning, the afore- 
mentioned Minister may, in accordance with the 
recommendations of the committee referred to in 
Article 5, withdraw the permit granted to the 
defaulting establishment or liquidate it com- 
pletely. 


The establishment, however, may complain 
to the Grievance Board about a decision for 
withdrawal of the permit or for liquidation; 
provided that the complaint is made within one 
month of the date of the issuance of the deci- 
sion. The decision of the Grievance Board shall 
be categorical and final? 


The Board of Grievances has also been given 
specific jurisdiction in several other areas: 


a) Execution of Certain Foreign Judgments: 


The Board is the constituted authority to 
execute foreign judgments particularly those 
covered by the legal agreement among members 
of the Arab League which Saudi Arabia signed 
on 10 Ramadan 1372 (May 23, 1953) 14 
b) Cases under the Anti-Bribery Decree: 


Article 17 of the Anti-Bribery Decree pro- 
vides that offenses covered by this law "shall be 
investigated by an official of the Board of Griev- 
ances and a police investigator.”15 Following the 
investigation, bribery cases are to be referred to a 


8. When the Board of Grievances was originally established, the present King, Faysal ibn ‘Abd al-'Aziz Al 
Sa'üd, was Prime Minister, and his brother, Sa'üd, was King. In 1964, Faysal succeeded his brother as King, 
and has currently held the office of Prime Minister since that time. 


9. Royal Decree No. 2/13/9759, op. cit. 


10. Council of Ministers Decision No. 745 of 23-24 Sha'ban 1389 A.H. (Nov. 4-5, 1969) as approved by 
Royal Decree No. M/21 of 9/6/1389 A.H. (Nov. 26, 1969), Articles 177-188. 

11. Commercial courts were first established in Saudi Arabia in 1931 and abolished in 1955, the year the 
Grievance Board was established. In 1962, the Council of Ministers created committees under the Ministry of 
Commerce to arbitrate commercial disputes (Ministerial Order No. 227, June 27, 1962). 

12. Saudi Labor Code, Council of Ministers Decision No. 745, op. cit. 

13. Royal Decree No. 35 of 11 Shawwal, 1383 A.H. (February 25, 1964). 


14. Samir Shamma, op. cit., p. 19. 


15. Royal Decree No. 15 of 3 Rabi‘ I, 1382 A.H. ( August 9, 1962). 
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tribunal consisting of the President, Vice Presi- 
dent and a legal counselor from the Board, and 
another legal counselor appointed by the Prime 
Minister. 
c) Cases under the Israel Boycott Law: 
According to Article 12 of the Israel Boycott 
Decree, offenses against this law shall be tried 
by a tribunal similar to bribery tribunals. Its 
decisions are also subject to approval by the 
Prince Minister.16 
As mentioned above, complaints can be 
directed to the Board by an individual citizen or 
referred to it by the King. Some of the typical 
complaints which have been brought before the 
Board have involved administrative decisions 
dealing with pensions, salaries, job appoint- 
ments, promotions and dismissals, disciplinary 
action, and the levying of fines, taxes and fees.” 
The Composition of the Board of Grievances 


The presiding officer of the Board of Griev- 
ances, as stipulated in Article 1 of the decree, is 
its President, who is of cabinet rank? Article 
3 provides for a Vice President, senior officials 
appointed by the President with the approval 
of the King, and "an adequate number of coun- 
selors, investigators, administrative officials and 
clerks,” to be appointed by the President.?? 


The Board is divided into the Presidency— 
offices of the President and Vice President—and 
a judiciary division. The latter is further divided 
into the Cases Examination Committee, the 
Consultative Council and the Investigation 
Council.?9 


a) The Cases Investigations Committee: 


'This committee, chaired by the Vice Presi- 
dent, is composed of the Sbari'ab Counselor, the 
Legal (ie, non-Islamic Jaw) Counselor, and a 
clerical secretary. The function of the committee 
is to study reports of the investigators which are 
referred to it by the President. It approves or 
rejects the reports on tbe basis of relevant 
Shari'ah or secular legal rules; and can refer 
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reports for further investigation as it deems 

necessary. 

b) The Consultative Council: 

'The Consultative Council is composed of the 
Sbari'ab Counselor and the Legal Counselor, who 
act in an advisory capacity on legal matters for 
the President and Vice President and also for the 
officials who investigate complaints. 

c) The Investigation Council: 

The Investigation Council consists of investi- 
gators specializing in legal, financial, administra- 
tive, medical and engineering fields. These 
officials perform the actual investigation of com- 
plaints which relate to their fields of specializa- 
tion, Upon completion of the investigation, they 
prepare a written report of their findings and 
conclusions for the Presidency. The administra- 
tive and financial investigators, in particular, are 
charged with interpreting administrative and 
financial regulations enacted by the Saudi gov- 
ernment. 

The Board of Grievances thus fulfills many of 
the functions which in other countries, including 
a number of the Arab countries, are assigned to 
purely secular administrative tribunals estab- 
lished on the continental European pattern?! 
That a traditional Islamic institution could be 
adapted to meet the needs of a modern adminis- 
trative machinery demonstrates the flexibility of 
Islamic law and the skill of the Saudi govern- 
ment in fashioning traditional institutions to 
their present needs. 

The first President of the Board of Grievances 
was Prince Musa'd ibn ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Al Sa'ud, 
an uncle of the late King Sa'üd (under whom 
the Board was founded) and of King Faysal. 
During Prince Musá'd's tenure, he brought the 
prestige of the Royal Family to the Board and 
made certain that its place in Saudi public ad- 
ministration was assured. 

The current President, Shaykh ‘Abdallah al- 
Mis‘ari, while a commoner, is a distinguished 
judicial figure in Saudi Arabia and has the full 
support of King Faysal. Under Mis‘ari, the 


16. Royal Decree No. 28 of 6 Jummada II 1382 A.H, (November 23, 1962). 


17. Shamma, of. cst. 


18. Royal Decree No. 2/13/9759, op. cit, Article 1. 


19. Ibid., Article 3. 


20. Shamma, of. ci, p. 17-18. The description of the institutions which follows is based largely on 


Shamma's article. 


21. See, for example, the Lebanese Council of State, set up on the pattern of the French Conseil d'Etat, in 
1924, Pierre Catala and Andre Gervais, eds., Le Droit Libanais, vol. 2, pp. 202-229. 
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Board continues to meet the very important 
function of Saudi Arabia's principal administra- 
tive tribunal. 

Saudi Arabia's judicial system took a great 
step forward on September 22, 1970, when 
Shaykh Muhammad Ibn ‘Ali al-Harakan, the 
former Chief Qädi of Jiddah, was appointed 
Saudi Arabia's first Minister of Justice. Here- 
after, the judicial system can be expected to 
become more closely integrated into the govern- 


mental processes than it was formerly when it 
was under the Office of the Chief Qag;, a wholly 
sbari'ab oriented position. 


'The creation of a modern Ministry of Justice, 
however, will not alter the basically Islamic 
character of the Saudi legal system; and so long 
as the legal system is based on shari'ah law, it is 
unlikely that the Saudis will abandon the Griev- 
ance Board with its classical Islamic tradition, 
for a completely secular administrative tribunal. 
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THE MAKING OF AN ARAB NATIONALIST: 
OTTOMANISM AND ARABISM IN THE LIFE 
AND THOUGHT OF SAti' AL-Husri, by Wil- 
liam L. Cleveland. Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1971. Bibl. Index. xvi + 211 
pages. $8.50. 

Reviewed by Majid Kbadduri 
This work, originally prepared as a doctoral 
dissertation by William L. Cleveland, is the 
fullest study on the life and thought of Sati‘ 

al-Husri after his death in 1968. Husri was a 

unique figure among Arab writers who grew 

up in the late Hamidian period and witnessed 
the development of Arab nationalism from 
cosmopolitan Ottomanism to full-fledged pan- 

Arabism. Except for perhaps a few Christian 

thinkers, all leading Muslim Arabs advocated 

an Ottoman identity purported to preserve the 
unity of an empire composed of diverse ethnic 
and cultural elements. Although the descendant 
of an Arab family from Aleppo, Husri grew 
up in the intellectual milieu of young Turks 
and spoke their language before he began to 
learn the language of his ancestors. Attracted 
to Western science and positivist philosophy 
from childhood, he firmly believed that Otto- 
man unity was dependent on an identity that 
would transcend ethnic and religious ties. When 
the Ottoman empire disintegrated after World 

War I, the Arabs who lived in Turkish lands 

were faced with the dilemma of making a 

choice between becoming Turks or Arabs, since 

Ottoman identity had become meaningless after 

the separation of Arab lands from Turkey. Only 
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a small band of Arabs refused to recognize 
reality and felt a nostalgic loyalty to a vanished 
past, belonging neither to Turkish nor to Arab 
societies, although they necessarily lived in 
Turkish or Arab lands without belonging in 
spirit to either one. The most striking example 
of this anomalous situation was ‘Aziz ‘Ali al- 
Misri who remained to the end of his life un- 
reconciled to the new orders that superseded 
Ottoman identity, notwithstanding the fact 
that he was reputed by Arab writers to have 
been one of the fathers of the Arab nationalist 
movement. Unlike ‘Aziz ‘Ali, Husri realized 
that he was bound to choose between Turkish 
and Arab nationalism and his choice was in 
favor of the latter. What prompted Husri to 
make this choice? Was it his Arab descent or 
merely the fact that Amir Faysal, who had just 
established an Arab government in Damascus, 
invited him to join it as Minister of Education 
in 1920? Asked by Dr. Cleveland about the 
reason for his choice, Husri merely replied that 
he was an Arab and had no choice but to join 
them after their separation from Ottoman unity. 
If this was his motive, then Husri obviously 
contradicted his own theory of nationalism, 
based on linguistic and cultural rather than 
ethnic considerations, since before he went to 
Syria he could hardly speak the Arabic language 
and was thoroughly at home in Turkish cultural 
circles. Dr. Cleveland himself seems to have 
suspected that Husri’s reply may have been a 
justification after the fact. Arab descent, real 
or imaginary, has been one of the factors of 
Arab nationalism which Eusri consciously 
ignored, but in reality the myth of Arab descent 
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proved to be one of the basic symbols which 
moved many Arabs to identify their national 
belonging. Like Husri, Farhat Abbas questioned 
descent as a ground for national identity, yet 
when the Algerian war broke out he seemed to 
have followed in the footsteps of Husri by ac- 
cepting descent as the basis of his national 
identity, alchough he was thoroughly at home 
in the French language and culture and could 
hardly speak or read Arabic. 


Husri’s ideas about nationalism, now well 
known to Western students of the Arab world, 
are fully explained and documented in Cleve- 
land’s book; but Husri’s life and activities in 
the Arab world from 1919 to 1968 are only 
briefly outlined in one chapter. True, Husri 
left a two-volume memoir of his life in Iraq, 
but this dealt essentially with his educational 
activities. Before his death, Husri was engaged 
in preparing the material for rwo more volumes 
on his life, the first to cover the period before 
he left Turkey, and the other after he left 
Iraq in 1941. Old age—he was 88 years old 
when he died—prevented him from completing 
his memoirs: only a small portion of the first 
projected volume was written. Unfortunately, 
Husri left no personal papers after his death— 
his papers and library in Iraq were scattered 
after he left the country in 1941 and he lived 
a frugal life, always travelling between Cairo and 
Beirut (where his son resided) and often spend- 
ing the summer in Geneva. When the Iraqi 
government allowed him to return to Iraq after 
the Revolution of 1958, he often visited his 
daughter in Baghdad where he died in 1968. 


One important source of information about 
Husri's life is to be found in the many letters 
he wrote. Husri was a good correspondent and 
often discussed with friends the subjects with 
which:he was preoccupied. I have in my pos- 
session more than 30 letters from his pen cov- 
ering the period after the war. His letters were 
in the main handwritten and no copies were 
kept; it is hoped that either Husri’s son or one 
of his friends will collect them and make them 
available for research workers. 


Cleveland's book provides us not only with 
an interpretation of Husri’s life and thought 
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but also with certain sidelights which he ob- 
tained through personal interviews with Husri 
himself and with his son, Khaldun. Dr. Cleve- 
land is to be congratulated on a thorough piece 
of research. 


A MAJID KHADDURI is Distinguished Research Pro- 
fessor and Chairman, Center for Middle Eastern 
Studies, School of Advanced International Studies, 
The Johns Hopkins University. 
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THE POLITICS OF AFGHANISTAN, by Richard 
S. Newell. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 
1971. xvi + 236 pages, Maps. Bibl. Index. 
$9.50. 


Reviewed by Robert Rossow 


Afghanistan lies athwart the only readily 
passable land route to the subcontinent of South 
Asia. That simple strategic fact has assured it 
of a dramatic róle in history, and the national 
character has been forged by the pressures in- 
herent in the circumstance. The modern state 
emerged as a buffer between the Indian empire 
of Britain and the Central Asian empire of 
Russia. The boundaries wexe set in such a way 
that it includes a piece of Central Asia, to the 
north of the Hindu Kush; an area in ‘the west 
that was once part of Persia; and to the south 
of the Hindu Kush, a dominant Pushtun (Pa- 
than) heartland that is troublesomely bifurcated 
by the southeastern border, the Durand Line, 
so that about half the Pushtuns live in Afghani- 
stan and balf in what is now Pakistan. This 
combination of facts makes Afghanistan a com- 
pelling and fascinatingly complex object of po- 
litical study and commands intensive political 
attention when strategic pressures are high. 


Scholarship, however, has treated Afghanistan 
as something of an orphan. Belonging at once 
to three different geopolitical and cultural 
worlds, but on the outer fringe of each, it has 
been taken to the bosom of none. There is very 
little active Afghan study in progress in this 
country. One can amass an impressive bibliogra- 
phy, as has the author in this book, but if one 
culls out the currently relevant and readily ac- 
cessible titles in English, one will find that they 
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are very few and very spotty. Professor Newell 
deserves great credit for his pioneering attempts 
to remedy this deficiency, not only with this 
book, but also in his efforts to mobilize and 
stimulate Afghan studies at large. 

The heart of the volume under review con- 
sists of three excellent essays focusing on the 
political and economic developments of the past 
decade. The first of these (Chapter 3) deals 
with the efforts, sponsored by the king, to de- 
velop representative political institutions. Newell 
analyzes perceptively che several power elements 
—the royal family, the military, the landed and 
commercial interests, the tribal and religious 
leadership, and the new educated class—that 
must be balanced to maintain a national unity, 
and the problems of trying to bring these di- 
verse and headstrong forces under a constitu- 
tional system. The second half of the chapter 
is a description of the 1964 Constitution, and 
of the limited progress thus far made in its 
implementation. 

The second essay (Chapter 4) concerns 
Afghanistan's economic development and the 
vital róle and difficult problems of foreign aid. 
Newell surveys and appraises the accomplish- 
ments of the first two Five-Year Plans (1957- 
1967) during which foreign aid, under Cold 
War competitive pressures, was plentiful from 
all sources, with the USSR in the lead. The last 
part of the chapter is a penetrating and sobering 
analysis of trends since 1967, when foreign aid 
began to fall off precipitously, and some of the 
hangover effects of the earlier massive aid in- 
jection—inflation, growing foreign debt, plan- 
ning and manpower imbalances, immobility of 
private capital, production shortfalls and reve- 
nue shortage—began to be painfully felt. 


The third essay (Chapter 5) deals with the 
interplay of political forces since the promulga- 
tion of the new Constitution in 1964. It covers 
the fumbling attempts of the new parliament 
to find its role vzs-d-vis the still powerful and 
independent executive, the leftist agitation and 
student riots, and the present legislative paraly- 
sis. Newell points out the irony that the liberal, 
constitutional goals of the educated urban 
minority are subject to the will of an elected 
parliament controlled by a rural conservative 
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majority that neither understands nor sympa- 
thizes with such goals. The chapter, and the 
book, concludes with a sober appraisal of prog- 
ress and prospects. This chapter also treats 
accurately and perceptively the recent changes 
in Afghanistan's international position, but so 
cursorily as to perhaps underplay its influence. 

This is the only published study available 
thus far on these recent developments, and the 
quality of the analysis assures it an important 
place in the current literature. It must be noted, 
however, that the editorial objective of this 
series on South Asian political systems is some- 
what more ambitious. It seeks to provide a broad 
guide to the politics of the country, "to intro- 
duce the concepts and information necessary to 
a general understanding of the political forces 
at play in Afghanistan.” 

While the author has done an excellent job in 
analyzing recent events, he has tried to cover 
underlying cultural and historical factors at a 
gallop in two brief introductory chapters. By 
trying to cover so much so fast, and without 
much selectivity, he ticks off momentous histor- 
ical processes in a few abstract sentences, and 
covers complex cultural dynamics in cursory 
generalizations. It is not easy to make Afghan 
history and culture dull, but this type of treat- 
ment almost succeeds. It is to be hoped that the 
reader will not be dismayed by this before reach- 
ing the heart of the book, which begins about 
page 70. As similar criticism is applicable to the 
other two books in this series (The Politics of 
Pakistan by Wheeler and The Politics of Nepal 
by Fisher and Rose), one concludes that the 
fault may be more with the editorial conception 
than with the execution. 

This weakness makes the book something less 
than the all-purpose introduction in Afghan 
politics that it seeks to be, but one is not likely 
to find a more lucid, accurate and incisive analy- 
sis of political and economic developments in 
Afghanistan over the past ten years, and that 
fact quite suffices to make it important reading 
for students of Afghanistan. 


A ROBERT Rossow was formerly Counselor for 
Political Affairs at the American Embassy in Kabul 
(1958-60). He is presently Chairman for South 
Asia Studies at the US Foreign Service Institute, 
Washington, D. C. 
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CAIRO: 1001 YEARS OF THE CITY VICTORIOUS, 
by Janet Abu-Lughod. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1971. xvi + 284 
pages Maps. Illus. Append. Bibl Index. 
$25.00. 


Reviewed by Richard P. Mock 


Dr. Janet Abu-Lughod's study of Cairo is 
certain to become required reading for anyone 
interested in Cairo, and academics of many 
disciplines will find in it material which is 
relevant to their specialty or which they may 
use to illuminate their understanding of the 
phenomenon of urbanism as a whole. Dr. Abu- 
Lughod is one of the many Westerners who 
have come under the spell of Cairo's unique 
charms, and her work reflects a personal en- 
chantment as much as a commitment to the 
approach of any single discipline. Her study is 
therefore perhaps like the emerging discipline 
of urban studies as a whole in that its approach 
is an eclectic mixture of sociology, history, 
geography, politics, architecture, romantic vision 
and common sense. 

The main preoccupation of the work is to 
describe the spatial and sociological character- 
istics of Cairo during the past millennium. Obvi- 
ously the information on much of this period is 
scarce, and the author had to glean historical 
sources, such as the fifteenth century description 
of Cairo by al-Maqrizi, the reports of travelers 
and numerous secondary sources for relevant 
facts about the early periods. The first five 
chapters deal with the period from 969 A.D. 
until the French expedition of 1798 and will 
make interesting reading for persons already 
familiar with Islamic history and the topography 
of Cairo. Less well initiated readers, however, 
may find the going a bit heavy despite a number 
of easily understandable maps. ; 

Beginning with the French expedition to 
Egypt considerably more information becomes 
available, and Dr. Abu-Lughod is able to pro- 
vide a much more detailed historical analysis 
of Cairo's development during the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries. She documents the per- 
vasive French influence during the nineteenth 
century, with a certain tristesse for the loss of 
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Islamic cultural heritage which Egypt's leaders 
neglected in their desire to Europeanize the 
city—Khedive Ismá' il attempted to create a 
Paris-on-the-Nile in Cairo a decade and a half 
before the protectorate was declared. Dr. Abu- 
Lughod's description of the development of 
electric trams and suburban train lines and her 
theories of how they affected the city should 
offer fascinating comparisons for persons inter- 
ested in the influence of transportation on urban 
growth. The effects which she relates of the 
shifting course of the Nile and of the drainage 
of lakes and canals in the spatial growth of 
Cairo are also interesting and might provide 
stimulating comparison with other flood plain 
cities. 

The third part of the study deals with con- 
temporary Cairo. The main body of information 
in this section is derived from official Egyptian 
census data, and it is clear that the author's 
sociological analysis of these data is an impor- 
tant accomplishment. She has used a computer- 
ized factor analysis of a set of variables available 
from the censuses to discover the composite 
social character of different quarters of the city, 
and her thirteen “communities” provide a con- 
cise definition of social and cultural areas which 
confirm more intuitive impressions of these 
areas. A methodological appendix discusses the 
procedures, interpretations and qualifications of 
this type of analysis, Unfortunately, this analysis 
is based only on the censuses of 1947 and 1960 
and does not reflect the many changes which 
have occurred in Cairo since 1960. The final 
chapter discusses events up to about 1965, par- 
ticularly the changes that have taken place in 
the administrative and governmental structure 
of Cairo between 1960 and 1965 and the early 
progress of the large government-sponsored 
development on the eastern edge of Cairo known 
as Nasr City. 


The work has a few technical defects, such as 
uncertain dating, ambiguous or incorrect cap- 
tions on some of the photographs (the one on 
p. 206 is of Maydan al-Giza rather than of 
Maydan al-Tahrir). It is also disappointing that 
the product of this research, which was done in 
the early 1960s for the most part, could not be 
published until 1971. The one characteristic of 
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the book which might be considered detrimental 
is that it does not address itself undividedly to 
any of the established audiences among academic 
disciplines. The book is too expensive and too 
specialized to be used as a text, and it would be 
difficult to say whether the work as a whole 
should be classified as sociology, history or 
geography. The "ideal" audience for this book 
is probably the small group of Western social 
scientists who know Cairo fairly well and who 
have become enamoured with it; in fact, one 
might suspect that Dr. Abu-Lughod has written 
the book as much for herself as for anyone else. 
The book is, however, a delightful and well 
executed piece of scholarship, and no future 
studies of any sort concerning the city of Cairo 
can afford to ignore it. 


A RICHARD P. MOCK is assistant professor of po- 
litical science, Southwest Missouri State University, 
Springfield. 


EAST AND WEST OF SUEZ: THE SUEZ CANAL 
IN History, 1854-1956, by D. A. Farnie. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1969. ix + 745 
pages. Tables. Bibl. Index. $23.50. 


Reviewed by Richard P. Mitchell 


This book is a formidable study (860 pages 
including bibliography and index) of the Suez 
Canal from the time of the first concession in 
1854 to 1956 and the Suez War. Mr. Farnie, a 
Lecturer in Economic History at Manchester 
University, has brought together most, if not 
all, of the Western language sources on the 
Suez Canal and Company. He has culled infor- 
mation from other more general works on 
European, British, Near Eastern, Middle Eastern 
and Far Eastern history for information on the 
subject. In addition, he has used memoirs and 
biographies of people concerned; scanned .the 
London Times, the Manchester Guardian and 
numerous other English and American news- 
papers for the period under consideration; un- 
covered articles in obscure journals and re- 
assessed important articles in important jour- 
nals; used the London office Bulletin of the 
Compagnie Financiére de Suez, Le Canal de 
Suez; examined the debates in the House of 


Commons; and, finally, investigated some of the 
published documents from the British and 
French archives, While.the records of the Canal 
Company in Paris and Alexandria and hitherto 
unused materials from European and British 
archives may revise political conclusions or 
judgments here and there in the work, it is un- 
likely that this study of the Suez Canal will be 
altered in its general thrust. 


The book is almost a year by year account of 
the fortunes of the Suez Canal Company and the 
de Lesseps family whose name is so intimately 
associated with the Canal. The volume is largely 
about trade through the Canal, southbound to Asia 
and northbound to Europe, in such commodi- 
ties as silk, tea, jute, meat, oil and manufactured 
goods, to mention only a few. The companies 
that used the Canal, the products, the passengers, 
the mail they shipped and the tonnage carried 
are all dealt with. The effect on that trade of 
international, European and Asiatic events is 
also discussed: the Franco-Prussian War of 
1870-71; the Russo-Turkish War of 1877-78; 
the Spanish-American War of 1898; World 
War I; the Italian-Ethiopian War of 1935; 
World War II; and many other less dramatic 
but equally important political and diplomatic 
events in the European rivalry of the last quar- 
ter of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 
Above all, the book deals with the Great Debate 
in England (and among its rivals even before 
the Canal was built, but especially after Disraeli 
purchased the Khedive’s shares in 1875) about 
the vulnerability of the Canal. And at each 
critical juncture in the debate, usually stimulated 
by political or military events, the author takes 
us through the important historiographical re- 
flections (in many languages) of the twists and 
turns of the debate. Students of British imperial 
history must take note of this work if they can 
wade through the shipping statistics and the 
price of Suez Canal shares at each turn of events. 


The Suez Canal was, of course, of critical 
importance to the British Near East imperial 
presence. This book underscores that importance 
and goes further to elaborate on the importance 
of the Canal to England’s Asian and African 
empires, which are not usually dealt with in 
writings on the Canal. This world view of the 
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Canal has its problems: the author writes, as 
do others, about "the reawakening of Asia" after 
the Japanese victory over the Russians in 1905— 
an interpretation which needs re-examination. 
This position and other political and diplomatic 
judgments made about more recent events, espe- 
cially in the Near East, detract slightly from an 
otherwise valiant effort to put the economic 
aspects of the Canal in a political setting. Most 
of the salient points in Egyptian history are 
covered. 'The concluding chapter, on the Suez 
Crisis of 1956, is well done from the political, 
military and economic aspects and the bibli- 
ography on the subject is extensive. But it was 
only a momentary "turning point” (p. 740) 
for Egypt and the rest of the world. The real 
turning point came after the 1967 Arab-Israeli 
War: the Canal has been blocked, shipping is 
diverted around the Cape, the pipeline from 
Eilat to Haifa (about which the author shows 
skepticism) is a reality and the Egyptians are 
planning another to connect the Red and Medi- 
terranean Seas along the Canal route. Pipelines 
and supertankers, in the absence of an unlikely 
"partial settlement" between Egypt and Israel 
which would open the Canal, have added a new 
dimension to the Great Debate about Egypt and 
the strategic Suez Canal. This book is a fitting 
epitaph to that story. 


A RICHARD P. MITCHELL is associate professor of 
history at the University of Michigan. 


EGYPT UNDER Nasir: A STUDY IN POLITICAL 
DYNAMICS, by R. Hrair Dekmejian. Albany, 
N. Y.: State University of New York Press, 
1971. 368 pages. Charts. Tables. Notes. Bibl. 
Index. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Iliya Harik 


The amount of literature that has appeared on 
Egypt since the Free Officers took over in 1952 
reflects the great interest which the Nile rebels 
have generated in academic circles. Dekmejian's 
new book, a valuable addition to this body of 
literature, updates the story of contemporary 
Egypt to May 1971, when the book went to the 
final production stage. In the last chapter, en- 
titled “The End of an Era,” the author presents 
a brief account of the momentous events of 
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April 1971 in which Nasirs successor moved 
closer toward Syria and Libya. Sadat’s coup 
against ‘Ali Sabri, Sha'rawi Juma‘ and Muham- 
mad Fawzi, the men who formed the backbone 
of the power structure in the last three years of 
Nasirs life (especially the year before his 
death), are also covered. 

The book starts with a brief chapter on the 


beginning of Nasir’s régime and its prelude, 


then focuses on national ideology in five chap- 
ters totaling about a third of the book. After an 
account of the development of the Arab Social- 
ist Union (ASU), the régime's single party 
movement, a major chapter follows on the top 
men who helped Nasir build his régime from 
1952 to 1969. The last three chapters may be 
described as reflections on Egypts political 
dilemmas and problems in the last five years of 
Nasir's life, with additional information on the 
ASU. The useful and lengthy account of the 
roots and development of Nàsir's ideology does 
not detract from the main substantive contribu- 
tion to the book—the study of 131 cabinet-rank 
individuals who occupied executive posts under 
Nasir. A thorough description of the back- 
grounds of these men leads the author to con- 
clude, first, that Nasir relied primarily on 
technocrats to run his government and, second, 
that “the power élite” were mostly civilians who 
outnumbered military elements in succeeding 
governments by a ratio of two to one. The ac- 
count is very informative and improves our 
knowledge of the men who assisted Nasir in 
making and implementing his policies, 

In a conceptually overdone introductory 
chapter, Dekmejian views Nüsirs Egypt as a 
system based on the balancing of charismatic 
legitimacy and force. Not only are the formulas 
presented here psuedo-scientific, but also rele- 
vant information is not easy to obtain. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that Dekmejian’s concep- 
tual framework remains suggestive rather than 
the organizing scheme of his book. Despite fre- 
quent use of the concept of charismatic legiti- 
macy, especially in reference to popular leaders 
in developing countries, little serious effort has 
been made to operationalize the concept or to 
prove its analytical usefulness. Dekmejian has 
successfully described Niasir’s career by focusing 
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on ideology and the élite who assist Nasir, 
though hardly at all in terms of charismatic 
legitimacy. The author's treatment of the Arab 
Socialist Union is by and large accurate, but he 
may have exaggerated the cohesion of the ASU 
when he compares it with the Communist Party 
of the Soviet Union. 

Egypt Under Nasir is the product of consid- 
erable scholarly research and close attention to 
the Egyptian scene that must have lasted several 
years. In addition to his qualification as a 
political scientist, the author has a basic training 
in Middle Eastern affairs and an intimate knowl- 
edge of the Arabic language. 


A ILIYA HARIK is associate professor of politics at 
Indiana University in Bloomington. 


ISLAM IN EGYPT TODAY: SOCIAL AND POLITI- 
CAL ASPECIS OF POPULAR RELIGION, by 
Morroe Berger. Cambridge: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1970. viii + 138 pages. Notes. 
Index. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Bruce M. Borthwick 


Wagf-supported mosques and charitable in- 
stitutions, Sufi orders and voluntary benevolent 
societies (jamiya dintya or khayriya) have en- 
joyed considerable autonomy throughout Islamic 
history. As long as they performed services that 
the state regarded as beneficial to society, or as 
not detrimental to its interests, they were allowed 
to function fairly independently. Morroe Berger, 
whose previous works have demonstrated excep- 
tional capabilities in the research and analysis of 
contemporary Arab societies, shows in this short 
work that the long-held autonomy of certain 
religious institutions has been lost in today’s 
Egypt. 

The book is the result of a year’s study in 
Egypt during 1964-1965 under a Fulbright- 
Hays Fellowship. The author interviewed nu- 
merous private individuals and public officials, 
all of whom were connected with religious and 
social-welfare activities, and he read extensively 
of government studies “virtually unknown be- 
yond official circles’ (p. 1). However, the 
quality of the book that makes it something 
more than a bland monograph is the author’s 


roving eye and keen mind that perceive the un- 
usual, the ordinary and the significant in the 
day-to-day lives of Egyptians living in the 
capital. The book contains descriptions of many 
events, including a mawlid (thé festival and 
celebration of the birthday of the founder of a 
Sufi order) in a poor section of Cairo, an oral 
examination in a government office for the al- 
Azhar diploma that qualifies one to be a qari 
(Qur'an reciter), and a meeting of a religiously- 
oriented middle class women’s society. These 
descriptions are distinguished by their vividness 
and clarity. . 

Professor Berger gives ample evidence that 
in Egypt the state is supreme over religious 
institutions. Secular officials control the manner 
in which they are organized, have the final word 
in the appointment of all important religious 
officials, and determine to a great extent the 
interpretation of religious doctrine as it pertains 
to social and political affairs. - 

The revolutionary leaders are deeply com- 
mitted to Islam, and they want it to be a viable 
moral and social force in the modern world. 
Rather than abolishing the religious institutions 
as Atatiirk did, they have co-opted them, neu- 
tralized them as a political force, bent them-to 
their conception of modern Islam. Al-Azhar has 
been "reformed," and now it propagates and 
defends "Islamic" or "Arab" socialism. The Su- 
preme Council for Islamic Affairs, created by 
the régime in 1960 within the Ministry of 
Wagqfs and headed by a young army officer, has 
taken away many of the functions and powers 
of this ministry, because it sees the ministry 
as reactionary and incapable of meeting the 
needs of the modern world. All mosques and 
their officials are under government supervision. 
The voluntary benevolent societies, which have 
performed a variety of charitable functions such 
as running schools, medical clinics and voca- 
tional training centers, have come under tight 
government control. This is not secularization— 
separation of church and state into autonomous 
spheres, each being supreme within its sphere— 
but supremacy of state over church. 

According to Professor Berger, Süfi orders are 
still quite strong in Egypt. In the early 1950s 
the régime hoped that the religiously based 
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asceticism of Sufism could be the basis for the 
"belt-tightening" necessary for economic devel- 
opment—sort of an Islamic Protestant ethic. But 
this effort failed, because Sufi asceticism encour- 
ages one to withdraw from the world and to 
renounce both the use and accumulation of 
material goods. Its objective is not austerity so 
that society may some day be better, but self 
denial so that the individual may have com- 
munion with God. In the past two decades, 
people have been joining Sufi orders to get 
away from practical concerns, from the turmoil 
of social and political change, from the despair 
caused by defeats at the hands of the Israelis, 
from the control of the state, and they have been 
seeking in them a refuge, where self direction, 
trust and intimacy are still possible. 

The book is short, with probably half the text 
being devoted to descriptions of government 
reports. It is not a synthesis such as the author's 
The Arab World Today (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, 1962), but is simply a report to the 
scholarly community of his preliminary research 
on this subject. One hopes that it will become 
the basis of a subsequent more extensive study 
either by Professor Berger or someone else. 


A Bruce M. BORTHWICK is associate professor of 
political science at Albion College, Albion, Michi- 
gan. 


ISRAEL 


THE FOREIGN POLICY SYSTEM OF ISRAEL: 
SETTING, IMAGES, PROCESS, by Michael 
Brecher. New Haven: Yale Univ. Press, 1972. 
xxii + 565 pages. Tables. Appens. Gloss. 
Bibl. Indices. $17.50. 


Reviewed by Aaron S. Klieman 


Professor Michael Brecher strives for greater 
sophistication in the understanding of foreign 
policy in general by applying the decision- 
making approach to the inner workings of 
Israeli foreign policy. It is this latter, substantive 
feature of the book under review which recom- 
mends it to the attention of readers of this 
journal. For there is little question but that the 
author, professor of political science at McGill 
University and since 1970 visiting professor at 
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the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, has suc- 
ceeded in gathering and sharing a great wealth 
of material about one of the principal state 
actors in contemporary Middle Eastern politics. 
Despite the sustained prominence of Israel in 
regional and global affairs, little of scholarly 
worth on the subject of her foreign relations has 
been published since Walter Eytan's The First 
Ten Years: A Diplomatic History of Israel 
appeared in print in 1958. Professor Brecher's 
work now helps to eliminate this deficiency. 
Moreover, a combination of meticulous research, 
comprehensive use of documentary sources and 
interviews, and impressive marshalling of data 
guarantees the author that his effort will endure 
as a standard for future researchers and' as a 
starting point for subsequent study or debate. 


As the first in a two-part study of [Israel's 
foreign policy "system," this volume serves as 
an introduction to the overall project. Conse- 
quently, entire sections are devoted to setting 
forth the author's complex research design and 
to defining concepts basic to the decision-making 
approach. Similarly, Israeli procedural and insti- 
tutional factors are described in the greatest 
detail, together with the background, personali- 
ties, beliefs and relationships of the leadership 
élite whose members have comprised a rather 
closed foreign policy establishment. Only in a 
later volume does Professor Brecher expect to 
analyze ten of what he regards as the paramount 
issues and decisional responses during the first 
twenty years of Israeli statehood. Nevertheless, 
the sheer wealth of information and the proposi- 
tions it supports enable the book, and its under- 
lying approach, to stand independently for 
purposes of initial evaluation. 

The salient feature of Israeli life continues to 
be the primacy of national security. Early in the 
book Professor Brecher suggests quite correctly 
that every decision-maker "operates within a 
context of psychological predispositions” origi- 
nating in societal and personality factors. But 
this primacy of security considerations has not 
been a predisposition on the part of Israeli 
society or its leaders; nor can it be explained 
away as entirely psychological. Rather, it is part. 
of reality itself, a “given” factor in Israel’s exist- 
ence and physical situation, and not even merely 
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a perception of reality. Unfortunately, this ele- 
mentary parameter which impinges upon the 
range of policy choice and selection in Jerusalem 
and Tel Aviv is not made explicit in the book. 
Although alluded to occasionally, the point tends 
to be lost in the mass of other data and con- 
siderations. This failing is all the more regret- 
table since the primacy of national security 
constitutes at one and the same time an asset 
and a liability in the making and exercise of 
foreign policy. It contributes to a simplified 
process of decision-making wherein every issue, 
however intricate, subtle or problematic, is 
quickly narrowed to the irreducible question of 
how it is likely to affect the vital security of the 
Jewish State. In a democracy this security con- 
sideration also facilitates a rapport between an 
attentive public and its leadership to ensure 
support for policy decisions. On the other hand, 
this primacy has contributed over time to an 
imbalance: in Israel one finds the marked sub- 
ordination of diplomacy to military strategy and 
tactics. 

In addition, the author notes in passing the 
considerable "initiating potential" of Israeli 
foreign policy. Yet all of the following text 
sheds but little light on exactly why Israeli 
diplomacy since 1948 has become decidedly con- 
servative. Instead of initiating, it tends to react 
to events and to the decisions of other nations. 
Little dedication is evidenced toward seeking a 
breakthrough to peace, and in that way to ter- 
minating the costly primacy of security. Passivity 
toward Palestinians as a political and not merely 
humanitarian problem, toward American amity 
and Soviet enmity, and toward United Nations 
partiality are perhaps three of the more glaring 
examples. A diplomacy premised upon patience 
and directed toward formalism, style and de- 
bating fine points, with little evidence of policy 
planning, is more commonly the prerogative of 
a nation enjoying security in large measure 
rather than one constantly seized with its acqui- 
sition. Such conservatism might well reflect a 
general Israeli disillusionment— with interna- 
tional organization, with the efficacy of inter- 
national law and world opinion, with the utility 
of diplomatic suasion as against military 
prowess, or with the imminence of converting 
Swords into plowshares. 


This weariness, this cynicism toward inter- 
national politics gains sharper relief when seen 
in the perspective not of 1948 but of pre-state 
Zionist diplomacy and original conceptions of 
foreign relations. It is therefore somewhat sur- 
prising, and disappointing, that the author did 
not choose to direct his clinical analysis to the 
pre-1948 period and to incorporate into his 
“system” the formative issues and events. This 
continuity of setting, images and process from 
Jewish yishuv and Zionist movement to state 
sovereignty was achieved through the medium 
of Israel’s early leaders and statesmen, many of 
whom still retain positions of authority in the 
power structure. Perhaps the best chapters in 
the book are those devoted to penetrating char- 
acter studies of Israel’s foreign policy élite: 
differences of orientation and temperament be- 
tween Ben-Gurion and Moshe Sharett; between 
the veterans and their younger colleagues, such 
as Abba Eban, Moshe Dayan, Yigal Allon and 
Shimon Peres; between Anglo-Saxon and East- 
ern European, sabra and immigrant, ideologist, . 
socialist and pragmatist. Conspicuously absent 
from those individuals who have left an imprint 
upon Israeli diplomacy is the late Dr. Chaim 
Weizmann. And yet it would seem that any 
such exhaustive study would find Weizmann 
and the formative period—the state in the 
making—extremely important. For it was due 
in large part to Weizmann and those years from 
1917 to 1948 that European diplomatic style, 
certain priorities and attitudes, trust in the pa- 
tronage of a single great power paralleled by a 
blend of frustration and inattention vts-d-vis the 
Arabs, and an idealized picture of world affairs 
—"Israel among the nations’—appeared as con- 
stants of Zionist and Israeli diplomacy. These 
not only helped to determine the nature of 
Israel's foreign policy system but are the causes 
for some of her present dilemmas. 

For all its encyclopedic detail, the book is 
bampered instead of sharpened by the author's 
rather labored research design which, contrary 
to his own expectation, has not brought "the 
myriad data into a semblance of order." Scien- 
tific rigor and an overstress upon quantifiable 
factors result in insufficient sensitivity for the 
intangibles of spirit, national will, irrationality 
and emotions. It makes eminently rational, 
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logical and understandable what may, in truth, 
not be all that orderly, systematic or rational. 
Nor is verbal sophistication necessarily a substi- 
tute for straight-forward analysis and argumen- 
tation. Only in the final chapter on Israel's first 
twenty years does the author venture some spe- 
cific, concrete conclusions. However, while his 
critique is sound, it does not necessarily emerge 
from the previous material but may logically be 
seen as the preface to the expected second 
volume. Suffice to say at this stage that The 
Foreign Policy System of Israel represents one 
of the few serious attempts to utilize and to 
coordinate the methodological tools and con- 
ceptual insights of political science and related 
disciplines in order to better explain the external 
conduct of nations. Any final assessment of the 
author's achievements and shortcomings—as 
well as of Israeli foreign policy—must await the 
release of his promised second, companion 
volume. 


A AARON S. KLIEMAN is assistant professor of po- 
litical science and a research associate in the 
Reuven Shiloah Institute of Middle Eastern Af- 
fairs, Tel Aviv University. 


LITERATURE 


Vis AND RAMIN, by Fakhr ud-Din Gurgani. 
"Translated by George Morrison. The Persian 
Heritage Series. New York and London: 
Columbia University Press, 1972. xix + 357 
pages. $15.00. 


THE SHIP OF SULAIMAN, translated by John 
O'Kane. The Persian Heritage Series. London: 
Routledge and Kegan Paul and New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1972. 248 pages. 
$10.00. 


Reviewed by Peter Avery 


Denis de Rougemont traces to Manichaean- 
ism the background from which the Tristan 
myth sprang (Denis de Rougemont: Passion 
and. Society. London: 1940 and 1956, p. 60), 
and the Manichaean doctrine is basically that 
the human soul is divine, but in life imprisoned 
in the darkness of terrestrial matter. Thanks to 
Mr. Morrison's authoritative translation, another 
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romance, in which Ireland, the home of the 
beloved princess, is replaced by the Iranian 
Hamadin in the "Land of Mah,” has now be- 
come accessible to English readers from its 
eleventh century Persian version by Fakhr al- 
Din Gurgàáni. The Georgian rendering of Gur- 
gani’s poem was published in English by Oliver 
Wardrop in 1914 (Visramiani. London: 1914 
and 1966. Oriental Translation Fund, New 
Series, Volume XXIII). 


The ancient Iranian or, more precisely, Par- 
thian (Pahlavi) legend of the love of Vis and 
Ramin is a work of great beauty in the com- 
paratively late Persian garb Fakhr al-Din fash- 
ioned for it between A.D. 1040 and 1054. In 
the history of Persian literature it is most im- 
portant. It probably marks a last effort to save 
for posterity a pre-Islamic Persian tale, before 
lran's eleventh century Saljuq Sultans made 
Islam more all-pervasive in Iran than it had 
been before. Their strengthening of the Faith 
would mean that at a later date to recount such 
an unmuslim poem at a ruler's or governor's 
court might be dangerously unwelcome. But 
Nizàmi (d. 1203 or 1211), in his "Irano- 
Christian-Caucasian" enclave of Ganja, quickly 
fell under the spell of Gurgáni's Vis o Ramin. Its 
influence is particularly evident in his Khosrau 
va Shirin. Sa'adi (d. 1292) and Hafiz (d. 1390), 
both revivers of an earlier Persian poetic tradi- 
tion, seem to have been similarly influenced, and 
yet, by the fifteenth century, as Minorsky 
pointed out, the great collector of literary re- 
mains, Mir ‘Ali Shir Navà'i, could not discover 
a single copy of Gurgani’s poem (V. Minorsky: 
“Vis u Ramin, A Parthian Romance,” Iranica, 
Tehran, 1964, p. 152). 


"Thus, Islam had prevailed, to suppress almost 
entirely an epic about the trials of an extra- 
marital passion whose resemblance in broad 
outline and some details to the Western Tristan 
and Isolde myth has often excited notice. Mr. 
Morrison's notes indicate numerous parallels be- 
tween the two stories, but neither he nor Minor- 
sky—whose purpose was not, it must be said, 
to discuss this resemblance—refers to the possi- 
bility that a Manichaean background to both 
the tales may in fact be their chief, if not sole, 
common feature. Ireland, the Cornish coast and 
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King Mark's court are very remote from Hama- 
dàn, Princess Viss place of origin, and Marv, 
King Moubad Manikán's capital in Khurasan 
and home of his brother Ramin. What could be 
the link between Moubad and Mark, the two 
wronged husbands of the legends, is the cult 
which bridged East and West, from Parthians 
to the Celts—that Manichaeanism so assiduously 
repressed by Islam and Christianity alike. 

A clue to Vis and Ramin’s religio-mytholog- 
ical background may lie in the name “Moubad,” 
commonly taken to mean a Zoroastrian priest, 
while, as Mr. Morrison mentions, the word 
Manikan awaits satisfactory explanation. The 
poem’s constant references to light, beauty, 
gardens, garden-cheeks—lustrousness and love- 
liness in the midst of agony—hint most power- 
fully at the lovers’ unending struggle to regain 
heaven in spite of the dullness of earth’s rocks 
and the grip of its mire and torments. This 
would be Manichaean enough, even if references 
to the malignancy of the zodiacal signs and 
planets, contrasted with the benignity of the 
sun and moon, did not already point in the same 
direction. 

It is a direction future research might follow, 
stimulated by the provision of this new transla- 
tion. The translation’s imperfections are too few 
to mar it seriously or warrant discussion here. 
The “epic” repetition, as it were, of the epithet 
“charming” seems infelicitous, as does the fre- 
quent use of the word “corrosion” when words 
like “tarnish,” “blemish,” or “stain” might have 
been tried. To speak of rendering the word 
hish as poison as if this were venturesome seems 
unnecessary. Though dictionaries like Francis 
Johnson's Persian-English one of 1852 do not 
nowadays always receive the respect they de- 
serve, it is worth noting that he gives this 
definition as one of those unquestionably just 
for the word hash. 

These small points apart, what the translator 
has achieved is to furnish the English reader 
with one of the world's most moving comments 
on the human dilemma, and his success is largely 
due to consistent pursuit of self-effacing accuracy 
—an unpretentious subordination of himself to 
the demands of the graceful original. Transla- 
tion of a work of this kind requires a sense of 
piety. Mr. Morrison seems never to have lacked 
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this. The warmth of praise and gratitude this 
translation evokes must be extended to Professor 
Yar-Shater's Persian Heritage Series, which has 
made this publication possible. The modern 
world of letters is privileged to possess this 
series, at present almost alone in undertaking 
to extend one of mankind's most important 
literatures to those unable to read Persian. 

From the same series comes John O'Kane's 
painstaking English version of a Persian narra- 
tive about an embassy from Shah Sulaiman 
(1666-1694) at Isfahan to Phra Narai, the King 
of Siam. This document is a manuscript in the 
British Museum. It is now being edited for 
publication. Mr. O'Kane's translation is a signifi- 
cant contribution to Asiatic commercial, eco- 
nomic and diplomatic history, both Iranian and 
British, and to the social history of Persian and 
European merchant adventurers in the seven- 
teenth century Orient. It is a book modern his- 
torians will not want to miss. Also, Mr. O'Kane's 
considerable literary awareness makes his choice 
and treatment of this work an important con- 
tribution to our understanding of Muslim- 
Persian literary techniques and objectives. His 
preface provides a note on Muslim literary con- 
ventions which is a most valuable supplement 
to Western studies of Persian and Arabic litera- 
ture in areas where these have often been, to 
say the least, jejune. Students of Persian lirera- 
ture will be indebted to Mr. O'Kane. 

'To expand these useful prefatory comments, 
working them out more fully and providing ex- 
amples of Persian rhyming prose in translation, 
might have been better than limiting himself to 
giving only glimpses of his great insight into 
Persian style, while attempting to reflect rhym- 
ing prose's effects in the English of his trans- 
lation of the main text. This attempt makes the 
translation into an interesting but extremely 
risky experiment. The English falls into the 
danger of seeming bizarre without adequately 
conveying the felicities (or quaintnesses) of the 
original. In the end, justice is done to neither 
tongue; but these remarks only serve to show 
how interesting the purely literary aspects of 
Mr. O'Kane's work are. 

Fuller discussion of the problems of transla- 
tion posed by his and Mr. Morrison's work is 
beyond the scope of this review. Suffice it to 
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say that Mr. Morrison has produced a transla- 
tion so readable that people who devote time to 
Tolkien "mythological" novels might be well 
advised to turn to this much deeper, more funda- 
mental account of the human state under the 
cloud of Destiny, the state in which human 
beings persist in following their inklings of the 
Divine. 

A PETER AVERY is Lecturer in Persian, Cambridge 


University and a Fellow of King's College in the 
University of Cambridge. 


IQBAL: POBT-PHILOSOPHER OF PAKISTAN, ed. 
by Hafeez Malik. New York: Columbia Univ. 
Press, 1971. xv + 379 pages. Notes, Appen. 
Bibl. Index. $12.50. 


Reviewed by Masood Ghaznavi 


In Pakistan, Iqbal (1877-1938) suffers from 
“over exposure.” He is not merely the national 
poet: he gave the idea of nationhood to the 
Muslims of India. He is the patron-saint, the 
philosopher of dynamism, interpreter of Islam, 
modernist, social reformer, a national hero par 
excellence. He is called hakim al-Umma. Several 
societies are devoted to the study of Iqbal. His 
poetic works are best sellers. At every public 
meeting—no matter which religious or political 
party organizes it—his poetry is recited. Mus- 
lims are called to action, asked to reconstruct 
religious thought and to order their society in 
accordance with Islamic ideology as enunciated 
by Iqbal. By quoting his verses they are also 
called to join the armed forces, buy life insur- 
ance and deposit money in savings accounts. 
All this has been unfortunate for both the man 
and his thought. An eminent scholar of Islam 
and Pakistan Dr. Fazlur Rahman pointed out 
that the enormous influence of Iqbal’s teachings 
has ended up on the revivalist side and “has 
been largely construed in an anti-rational direc- 
tion.” He adds: “The doctrine of activism and 
dynamism advocated by Iqbal has found such a 
tremendous response that the very considerable 
intellectual effort of which it was the result has 
been made to commit suicide in the process. 
Iqbal’s philosophical legacy has, therefore, not 
been followed, partly because of what he has 
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said but largely because he has been both mis- 
understood and misused by his politics-monger- 
ing followers.” (Fazlur Rahman, Islam, New 
York: Doubleday & Co., 1966, p. 278). 


In the US, where Pakistan studies are scarce, 
Iqbal the poet has received little attention, one 
reason being that he has seldom been viewed as 
a poet. His reputation in the US is primarily as 
the man who championed the idea of separate 
nationalism for Muslims of British India. The 
misunderstanding and misuse to which his 
poetic and philosophical legacies are subjected 
in Pakistan gets projected abroad too! 


An effort undertaken to introduce Iqbal to 
the US in the proper perspective, therefore, 
deserves praise. The 17 contributions included 
in the book under review, though written spe- 
cifically for this volume, represent the estab- 
lished lines of the massive literature on Iqbal 
already in existence. This introduction will be 
of great help to the beginner who seeks to 
familiarize himself with the levels on which 
Iqbal has already been studied. Fresh approaches 
and studies will hopefully follow. One would 
also hope that more attention will be paid to 
Iqbal the poet. The section devoted to Iqbal’s 
poetry—comprising two out of the 17 articles— 
is to this reviewer the weakest portion of the 
volume. The biographical section has been writ- 
ten competently and is most enjoyable. The 
article by the editor and Lynda P. Malik on 
Iqbal's life and one by the editor entitled “The 
Man of Thought and the Man of Action” may 
constitute two of the best short accounts of the 
poet’s life available. A very useful and well 
organized bibliography adds to the value of 
the book. 


A MASOOD GHAZNAVI is associate professor of his- 
tory at Rosemont College, Rosemont, Pennsyl- 
vania. E 


NORTH AFRICA 


ALLAL EL FASSI OU L'HISTOIRE DE L'ÍSTIQLAL, 
by Attilio Gaudio with a foreword by Jacques 
Berque. Paris: Alain Moreau Editions, 1972. 
240 pages. Appens. 35.00F. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Reviewed by Clement Henry Moore 


Given the prodigious output in recent years 
of official Tunisian eulogies of Bourguiba, it is 
perhaps only fair that his contemporary na- 
tionalist equivalent in Morocco gets his share. 
Allal al-Fassi is not a head of state and does not 
have an official state propaganda machine at his 
disposal Gaudio's book is the next best thing. 
In some ways it is too good a thing. Published 
by a private French company, prefaced by 
Jacques Berque, and advertised on its back cover 
as a "remarkable work of learning" by a journal- 
ist who is also claimed to be a historian and 
Islamic scholar, it appears to be worthy of 
review in scholarly journals. Hence, unlike the 
products of the Tunisian Ministry of Informa- 
tion, it deserves to be panned. 

Gaudio says at the outset that “We have ab- 
stained so far as possible from making subjective 
judgments about this complex and controversial 
personality, in order to minimize the risks of 
speaking and seeing in ‘western’ terms" (p. 
12). He prefers to let Allal al-Fassi speak for 
himself through his publications, speeches and 
documents. The resulting text is a scissors and 
paste collection of the great man's utterances, 
cut out of political context and rendered almost 
incoherent by Gaudio's inability to see, judge 
or criticize in "western" or any other terms. 
When he tries to put the pieces together, he 
makes mistakes that betray an ignorance of 
Moroccan politics appalling even by journalistic 
standards. The First Five-Year Plan (1960- 
1964) was not elaborated in the Istiglal Party's 
offices (p. 164), and the king did not in 1960 
call upon the Istiglal to form a new government 
(p. 165), though he did co-opt a few of its 
leading members into Morocco's first palace 
government. The claim that Allal al-Fassi and 
the Istiqlal were in 1960 “the sole solid and 
unshakeable bastion of democratic aspirations 
against abuse of power by the Crown" (p. 194) 
is pure partisan rubbish. Morocco's first consti- 
tution, incidentally, was promulgated in 1962, 
not 1964 as Gaudio carelessly suggests (p. 94). 
And he hardly enhances his hero’s reputation 
by claiming (mistakenly) that al-Fassi spoke of 
"Consciencism" more than a decade before 
Nkrumah (p. 128). The Moroccan statesman- 
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philosopher has better linguistic taste than 
Nkrumah's ghost-writer. 

Gaudio is more nearly right when he suggests 
that al-Fassi is neither a hidebound religious 
conservative nor an articulator of exclusively 
bourgeois interests, though he has been accused 
of being both. Al-Fassi is indeed a phenomenon 
and paradox—a thinker worthy of Muhammad 
‘Abduh yet a politician sufficiently astute to 
have held the Istiglal party machine together 
in face of enormous odds; a leader who has 
managed to retain the loyalties of perhaps a 
majority of the Moroccan nation, for whom 
baraka or charisma usually depends upon suc- 
cess, without ever being permitted to exercise 
real power; a modernizer yet a traditionalizer; 
a statesman yet a demagogue, sufficiently loyal 
to the monarchy to remain free and financially 
solvent, yet sufficiently critical of every govern- 
ment since 1963 to be principal leader of the 
opposition; a stern moralist yet a brilliant op- 
portunist—the ideal-typical Fassi ‘alm, in short, 
transfigured into the modern leader of a mass 
party confronting—yet even today perhaps also 
legitimating, like the ‘slam?’ of yesteryear—a 
monarchy that unfortunately appears too un- 
reconstructed long to survive. 


If Morocco’s future is not to be with the 
Istiqlal, it will not be because of Allal al-Fassi's 
supposed failure to adapt to the times, Gaudio's 
excerpts from al-Fassi have the merit of sug- 
gesting the latter's multiple rôles and stances, 
but the former's commentary fails to fit them 
together, to indicate al-Fassi’s political, intellec- 
tual or pedagogical significance for either Mo- 
rocco or the Istiqlal. The result, instead of high 
drama, is a one actor play that to this reviewer 
looks like theater of the absurd. The conclusion 
hints the opposite of what Gaudio intends. For 
a final assessment of his actor, he quotes Ab- 
dallah Laraoui's brilliant L'zZéologie arabe con- 
temporaime apparently without realizing that 
Laraoui's intellectual framework presumptuously 
discards al-Fassi into the rubbish bin of history. 

For all its faults, Gaudio's book will provide 
useful source material for any student interested 
in documenting the changing political positions 
of the Istiqlal’s leader over the past decade and 
a half. Both al-Fassi and the party are certainly 
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worthy of serious study. However, the book 
would have been more useful if the 120 pages 
of appendices of al-Fassi's declarations had been 
tripled and the 240 pages of text correspond- 
ingly cut. 


A CLEMENT HENRY MOORE is associate professor 
of political science at the American University in 
Cairo. 


THE PALESTINE PROBLEM 


ARAB ATTITUDES TOWARD ISRAEL, by Yeho- 
shafat Harkabi. New York: Hart Publishing 
Co., 1972. xxiii + 476 pages. Notes. Bibl. 
Index. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Fred J. Khouri 


This book, written by a former Israeli Army 
Chief of Intelligence, is based on a “doctoral 
thesis” completed in April 1967. The author 
apparently made rather limited changes in it 
(p. xv) and added a three page Postscript in 
June 1970, before publication. 


Dr. Harkabi’s goal is to analyze the main 
“components” in the Arab “attitude” toward 
Israel. He frequently quotes Arab (primarily 
Palestinian, Egyptian and Jordanian) leaders, 
journalists and authors in an attempt to prove 
that there has been a “large measure of homo- 
geneity” (p. 59) on: (1) Arab hatred of and 
hostility toward Israel, Israelis, Zionism and 
Jews and (2) Arab objectives involving "politi- 
cide" (the "liquidation of Israel") and "geno- 
cide" (the "massacre" of the Israelis) (p. 37). 
He claims that "liquidation" has been the real 
objective of even the most "moderate" Arab 
leaders, such as President Bourguiba (pp. 22, 
39), King Husayn (pp. 30f, 95), and Pierre 
Jumayil (p. 32) and that only "on the subject 
of methods" is “there . . . a break in the homo- 
geneity of the Arab attitude" favoring "liquida- 
tion" (p. 42). He also contends that "the new 
conditions created by the [1967] war had led 
so far to no basic changes in the Arab attitude" 
(p. 473) and his "description of the attitude" 
in 1967 was "still valid" (p. xv). He hopes that 
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someday the Arabs will grow so "despairing" of 
ever being able to destroy Israel that they will 
finally change their "attitude"; and he urges 
Israel, in the meantime, to remain strong and 
unwilling to make any significant concessions in 
order to prevent "liquidation." 


The author has done considerable research, 
although extremely little of it relates to the 
period since 1967. He provides some useful in- 
formation, interesting analyses and valid criti- 
cisms of the Arabs. Nevertheless, the book has 
very serious deficiencies. Although he warns that 
employing a "kind of selectivity” could lead to 
a “stereotyped image of the rival,” "dzstort" the 
picture and cause “the intermediate shades and 
uncertainties to disappear” (p. 117); that the 
“declarations of the Arab leaders are not reliable 
measures of what they intend to do” (p. 447); 
that the “effort to see the whole truth must 
embrace all aspects, positive and negative, and 
aim at a balanced view” (p. 344); and that “war 
can... change public attitudes and make de- 
scriptions of previous situations out of date" 
(p. xv), Dr. Harkabi disregards all of his own 
perceptive warnings. [Italics supplied} He 
"selects" the most extreme Arab statements 
(nearly all before 1967) he can find and insists 
that only these—and not the more moderate 
ones—are truly dependable and “sincere” (pp. 
387, 398) and that practically all Arabs every- 
where—and apparently under any and all cir- 
cumstances—have had and continue to have 
only one, uniform, unchanging goal—“liquida- 
tion.” The author’s description of the Arab 
“attitude” is oversimplified and unbalanced and 
merely reinforces an already distorted and 
“stereotyped image” of the Arabs which is 
widely accepted in Israel and elsewhere. He 
also ignores the vital rôle played over the years 
by Israel's tough "attitude" (which this study 
seems to support and justify) in helping to keep 
alive and strengthen Arab hostility to Israel and 
to weaken the position of those Arabs who have 
been willing, if reluctantly, to accept Israel's ex- 
istence if given a reasonably fair and non- 
humiliating way of doing so; and he disregards 
the warnings of some Israelis and others that 
Israel must change her own "attitude" towards 
the Arabs if she expects a change in the Arab 
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"attitude." In addition, he seems to be com- 
pletely unaware of the great changes which have 
taken place in the "attitude" of many Arabs, 
including some leaders, since the 1967 war. 


A FRED J. KHOURI is professor of political science 
at Villanova University. 


O JERUSALEM! By Larry Collins and Dominique 
Lapierre. New York: Simon and Schuster, 
1972. 566 pages. Photos. Notes. Appen. Bibl. 
Index. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Evan M. Wilson 


Any review of this truly monumental work 
must start with a tribute to the skill and im- 
agination of the authors, an American and a 
french newspaperman. Their account of the 
struggle for Jerusalem in 1948 is gripping and 
dramatic and gives the reader the feeling of 
having been there. They have clearly done a 
prodigious amount of research and the result is 
impressive indeed. 


Messrs. Collins and Lapierre have adopted 
the technique of telling their story largely in 
terms of the experiences of individual Jews or 
Arabs who were participants in, or eyewitnesses 
to, the events described. They have interviewed 
many of these persons and have had access to a 
number of unpublished diaries and other papers. 
Their treatment of some of the key episodes in 
the story is excellent: for instance, how the news 
of the UN partition vote was received by indi- 
vidual residents of the city and how the final 
Jewish attempt to seize the Old City failed. 


While the book is presented as an impartial 
account, this is not in fact the case. The story of 
the Jewish people is told in terms calculated to 
gain the reader's sympathy. Emphasis is laid on 
the persecution suffered by the Jews and on their 
"2000-year" connection with Jerusalem, in con- 
trast to an Arab presence of only "700 years,” 
the implication being that the Arabs did not 
arrive until sometime in the thirteenth centuty. 
The authors frequently use the terms “Jeru- 
salem" and "Jerusalemite" when they mean the 
Jewish part of the city or its Jewish inhabitants. 
Members of the illegal Jewish underground 
army, the Haganah, are "officers" and "soldiers" 


while members of the corresponding Arab force 
are “irregulars.” The Jewish fighters are "tough" 
and “ingenious.” They rely on their “spiritual 
bond” with the land and their “tradition of 
sacrifice and service,” while the Arab fighters 
are described as (among other things) “primi- 
tive," "savage, “vicious and maniacal,’— 
“thieves, brigands, marauders” who act “like 
packs of wolves” and are “spurred on” by hopes 
of loot. The British, for their part, are described 
as “anti-Jewish” and as supporting the Arab 
side throughout. 

To be fair to the authors, it must be said that 
they concede shortcomings on the Jewish side 
in a number of instances. Their summary of the 
Palestinian Arab case is well put and they admit 
considerable Jewish responsibility for the Arab 
refugee problem. They write about the massacre 
at Deir Yassin in a manner which is highly 
critical of the Jews. The main thrust of their 
account, however, tends to favor the Jewish side 
in the dispute. 

It is a pity that a work so comprehensive in 
scope and based on such thoroughgoing research 
should be marred by careless editing. A number 
of historical and geographical references are 
inaccurate. The treatment of the Balfour Decla- 
ration and the Sykes-Picot Agreement is incom- 
plete: in the first instance only one of the two 
stated provisos is mentioned, while in the second 
no mention is made of the fact that Palestine, 
unlike the other territories which were to be 
divided between the British and French, was to 
be placed under international administration. 
The Dome of the Rock is termed a mosque, 
which it is not, and is frequently referred to as 
the “Mosque of Omar,” which is a misnomer, 
The transliteration of Arabic words into English 
is particularly unsatisfactory, the Hebrew usage 
having been adopted in many cases. 

The authors are to be commended for the 
very useful “Where are they now?” section at 
the end of the book, for their use of contem- 
porary photographs and for their full bibliogra- 
phy. This last cites sources on both the Arab 
and the Jewish sides, as do the notes and ac- 
knowledgements. The maps are useful, though 
on occasion inconsistent with the text. In sum- 
mary, the book is an important addition to the 
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literature on the history of the Arab-Israeli dis- 
pute and of the Holy City. 


A EVAN M. WILSON was US Consul-General in 
Jerusalem from 1964 to 1967. He is the author 
of Jerusalem: The Key to Peace, published by the 
Middle East Institute. 


PALESTINIAN NATIONALISM: Its POLITICAL 
AND MILITARY DIMENSIONS, by William B. 
Quandt, Santa Monica, Calif.: The Rand Cor- 
poration, 1971. xi + 119 pages. Bibl. No 
price indicated. 


Reviewed by Carl Leiden 


In a review of but two words this short study 
is "very good." 

It is surprising that so little has been written 
on Palestinian nationalism and the various lib- 
eration movements that came into existence 
after the June war. Considering the plethora of 
studies on Israel and the Arab-Israeli conflict 
this omission is even more noteworthy. Quandt’s 
study is a very worthwhile addition to the slim 
literature we already possess and is necessary 
reading for all who would want to understand 
the intricacies of Palestinian politics. 


Quandt discusses the rise of the liberation 
movements and their inevitable organizational 
and ideological problems, the nature of their 
leadership and the results of their military and 
terrorístic activities. He devotes special attention 
to the September 1970 crisis and to the pros- 
pects for continuing development of a liberation 
movement. 

The Palestinians were never well organized 
politically in the 1920s and 1930s. They suffered 
religious and family splits and had to endure 
for a time the inept leadership of Hajj Amin 
al-Husayni. The war that was fought in 1948 
was lost or won by armies other than their own. 
They were, many of them at least, refugees in 
their own land, and those in neighboring Arab 
countries discovered over the years how un- 
welcome they really were. They were pawns for 
both Israel and her Arab neighbors although it 
took many Palestinians a long time to discover 
that even the sirenic call of Nasir did not mean 
a great deal in the liberation of Palestine. The 
1967 war simply made it all very clear. 


* 


But Palestine in 1967 was not the Algeria 
nor the People's Republic of China of a genera- 
tion earlier. The same old family, religious and 
now ideological splits made even a guerrilla 
movement against the Israelis an occasional 
thing. But in 1972 it is clear that, in spite of a 
number of spectacular terroristic and other acts, 
the Palestinians are as far from achieving their 
aims as they have ever been. As this review is 
written King Husayn has announced his firm 
intention of creating a federated Jordan- 
Palestine, incorporating those portions of the 
West Bank that the Israelis are willing to let 
him have. This half a loaf may well be to the 
advantage of Israel and possibly to Husayn; it 
represents probably all the Palestinians are likely 
to get (in this generation at least). 

Quandt might not agree with everything in 
the foregoing two paragraphs. But he would 
agree that the Palestinian liberation movements 
are among the most interesting of the political 
phenomena of the Arab world. He has con- 
tributed very substantialy to an understanding 
of them. 


A CARL LEIDEN is professor of government at the 
Center for Middle Eastern Studies, The University 
of Texas at Austin. 


RELIGION AND 
PHILOSOPHY 


CREATIVE IMAGINATION IN THE SUFISM OF 
IBN ‘ARABI, by Henry Corbin. Trs. by Ralph 
Manheim. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 
1969. Bollingen Series XCI. vii + 406 pages. 
$10.00. 


Reviewed by Charles E. Butterworth 


Ibn ‘Arabi opened his famous Kitab al- 
Futzbat al-Makkiyah fi Ma'rifat al-Asrar al- 
Malikiyah wa al-Mulkiyah by recounting a 
visionary dialogue which occurred between him- 
self and an "elusive youth” while circumambu- 
lating the Ka'abah. The ideas they exchanged 
are strange but exciting, and the whole episode 
suggests an entirely different way of looking at 
the world. Henry Corbin closes his study by a 
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masterful explanation of that encounter. Such 
an inversion is characteristic of Corbin's book: 
what might intrigue the reader and lead him 
gently into new and densely woven thoughts 
follows abstruse and directionless foragings into 
the vast warehouses of mystic literature. Pre- 
cisely because Corbin is persuaded that Ibn 
"Arabis world view offers the most viable al- 
ternative to the nihilism of modern Western 
thought and to the sterility of dogmatic religion, 
the confusion of his exposition is regrettable. 


Corbin stresses the rôle of the imagination, 
and especially the creative imagination as viéwed 
by Ibn 'Arabi, because he considers it funda- 
mental to understanding the world view set 
forth by the authors to whom he introduces us. 
Although many of the imaginative phenomena 
here cited have already been noted by contem- 
porary parapsychologists, Corbin deplores the 
refusal of parapsychology to consider the trans- 
cendental dimension to which these phenomena 
bear witness—a dimension amply explored in 
Sufism. The world view of Sufism embraces 
three realms: the universe of sense perceptible 
data which is subservient to empirical laws, the 
universe of spirits which is accessible only to 
faith, and the imaginative universe where the 
spirits can be brought into perceptible forms. 
By denying the reality and limitations of history, 
those who live in the imaginative universe are 
able to maintain joyous contact with the uni- 
verse of spirits; differently stated, they are able 
to live with their God and His manifestations. 
To the doubts expressed by skeptical reason or 
ecclesiastical authority about the validity of such 
a universe, Corbin and the Sufís have a ready 
reply: the imaginative universe and the universe 
of spirits which the creative imagination medi- 
ates or opens to the universe of sense perception 
are both beyond the attacks of reason or dogma; 
they are governed by laws which neither reason 
nor dogma can fathom. Still, Corbin is anxious to 
defend Ibn ‘Arabi’s novel view of imagination; 
he insists that ic is something other than fan- 
tasy, that it has a foundation in nature and that 
“it is an organ of knowledge because it ‘creates’ 
being” (p. 180). His defense is based on a 
portrayal of the abysmal despair to which re- 
jection of the notion of imagination as creative 


and as related to an objective universe has led 
us. His defense is also based on an application 
of phenomenology: because the phenomenolog- 
ical method as Corbin understands it calls for a 
suspension of usual empirical and logical criteria 
—i.e. critical judgment—in order to grasp an 
event in its entirety, we should adopt that 
method in the presence of the material he pre- 
sents; we will then understand the creative 
imagination and its universe better, and that 
better understanding will help us to overcome 
our rationalistic or dogmatic scruples. Thus, by 
explicating Ibn ‘Arabi’s view of the creative im- 
agination, Corbin is especially interested in 
passing on the spirituality of his master. That 
is why he presents his book as a kind of medita- 
tion on themes in Ibn ‘Arabi’s works and as 
addressed primarily to those who seek, as did 
Corbin, to experience his spirituality. The refer- 
ences to the limits of reason and dogmatism 
are therefore meant more as kindly suggestions 
than as attacks. Similarly, his adverse judgments 
on our present intellectual and spiritual crisis" 
are designed to remind us of our present misery 
and thereby to interest us in a closer look at this 
other world. 


Parts One and Two contain the meditations 
on, and spiritual journeys into, the themes of 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s work, while the introduction strives 
to correct prevalent misconceptions about phi- 
losophy and spirituality in Islam, to present a 
general idea of the way in which Ibn 'Arabrs 
biography exemplifies the correct understanding 
of Islamic philosophy, and to provide a sketch 
of what esoteris means in Islam and Chris- 
tianity—especially Protestant Christianity. Cor- 
bin's correction of prevalent misconceptions 
concerning philosophy in Islam leads him to a 
revision of the history of philosophy in Islam, 
an exercise that facilitates his goal of proving 
the importance of Süfism. Contrary to common 
scholarly opinion, Corbin argues that "Arab 
philosophy" does not account for all of philoso- 
phy in Islam and that philosophy in Islam can- 
not be said to have died with Averroés. Above 
all, it is wrong to consider Averroés’s sacrifice 
of Avicenna in the Tahafut al-Tabafut as the 
end of Avicennan Neoplatonism. Corbin re- 
minds us of a larger tradition, the continuation 
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and development of Avicenna's Neoplatonism 
by Suhrawardi's Hikmat al-Isbrág and its influ- 
ence down to the present day. (However, Cor- 
bin’s contention that Suhrawardi and his 
followers continued the richer philosophy of 
Plato is vitiated by his admission that the Sufis 
had access only to fragments of Plato's works (p. 
274, n. 7).) Corbin finds Ibn ‘Arabi’s account 
of his youthful encounter with Averroés highly 
illustrative of the shortcomings of theoretical 
philosophy (especially Aristotelian speculative 
philosophy). In a similar way, the inanimate 
character of book knowledge is supposedly illus- 
trated by Ibn 'Arabi's reflections at seeing 
Averroés's corpse counterbalanced on a donkey 
by his writings. Finally, Ibn 'Arabr's spiritual 
pilgrimage to the East symbolizes for Corbin 
the movement of wisdom toward the East. The 
most intriguing aspect of Corbin’s sketch of 
esoterism in Islam and Christianity is his ad- 
mission that it threatens the stability of the 
religious law: yet even though Ibn ‘Arabi saw 
the need to be secretive (pp. 44-45) and had 
an understanding of the different classes of men 
highly similar to that expressed by Averroés in 
the Decisive Treatise (p. 230), Corbin is con- 
tent to note that his master was not concerned 
with politics (p. 50). Perhaps it was this very 
concern with politics, that is, concern for the 
well-being of his fellow men, that led Averroés 
to sacrifice Avicenna to al-Ghazzali in the highly 
popular Tabafut al-Tabafut. If so, Corbin is cor- 
rect to insist that the history of philosophy in 
Islam be reconsidered and its intentions care- 
fully examined, but he should have insisted that 
it be reconsidered and examined without pre- 
conception and surely without neglecting the 
very issues that prompted each of the philoso- 
phers. 

Ibn 'Arabi's denial of the value of theoretical 
wisdom in his account of the youthful] encounter 
with Averroés and his dismay at seeing the life- 
less form of Averroés counterbalanced by the 
dead weight of his books surely arouses our 
interest. What has Ibn ‘Arabi discovered which 
is superior to theoretical knowledge? According 
to Corbin, he has discovered personal experi- 
ence of God. For Corbin, then, not knowledge 
of God as a Necessary Being without concern 
for His relation to His creatures, but knowledge 
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of God in himself and of himself in God sepa- 
rates the mystic’s knowledge from that of the 
philosophers. The philosopher’s knowledge is 
limited by the conditions of the sense percepti- 
ble universe; that is, he accepts those conditions 
and seeks to make sense of them by speech about 
the universals which encompass them or he 
seeks to contrast those conditions with what is 
free of any conditions. Consequently, his activity 
is always that of a man, of a limited creature, 
trying to discover his limitations and his possi- 
bilities. The mystic, however, accepts no limita- 
tions and no conditions; he centers his attention 
on what he takes to be God's manifestation in 
himself and enjoys intimate union with his 
notion of that manifestation; as the manifesta- 
tion becomes more and more his own, as he 
loses himself in this notion of God, he gains 
greater awareness of zs God. Nonetheless, the 
whole activity of the mystic is personal; he can- 
not, nor does he desire to, prove the validity of 
his experience. All that he can do, or desires to 
do, is state the assumptions which lead to his 
view of the Divinity and of Its relation to the 
world; sometimes he may even be willing to 
recount his own experience, but he will never 
try to prove its objective validity. 

Corbin's awareness of these differences per- 
mits him to signal them, but his sympathy with 
the mystical position prevents him from trying 
to bridge the gap, from offering the explanations 
refused by the mystics. The only help he can 
offer is a frequent gentle urging that each reader 
try to experience his own God. Thus, while Part 
One sets forth the general views about God and 
the way He manifests Himself, as well as His 
desire to manifest Himself, Part Two contains 
practical illustrations and explanations of how 
to use the creative imagination to manifest God 
to oneself. Such practical guidance is accom- 
panied by an attempt to defend the notion of 
creative imagination. That defense is not con- 
trary to the personal character of mystical ex- 
perience; rather, it is part of Corbin's genuine 
concern that the reader see the shortcomings of 
rational and dogmatic positions and begin to 
entertain some of the assumptions of the 
mystic’s world view. That concern leads him to 
cast doubt on the self-sufficiency of sense per- 
ceptions and intellectual concepts (p. 194), to 
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stress the futile disagreements between the dog- 
matic religions (pp. 197-198), and to contend 
that the very charge of "disorder of the imagina- 
tion" brought against the mystics by rational 
theoreticians presupposes the existence of the 
imagination (p. 218). However, the actual de- 
fense of the imagination as creative imagination 
rests on prior acceptance of the Sufi world view; 
Corbin explains that view, to be sure, but he 
never attempts to persuade us of its correctness. 
Such an omission is highly unfortunate, because 
the differences between the Sufi world view and 
that of some of the early philosophers of Islam 
are not enormous (cf. p. 225 and p. 19), and 
because Corbin is highly capable of explaining 
obscure matters in a very persuasive way (cf. 
pp. 254-255, 256). 

In sum, this is a potentially fascinating sub- 
ject. A study of the creative imagination of 
Ibn ‘Arabi leads to a view of the world which 
is highly different from the one presented to us 
by theoretical knowledge or religious dogma. 
God is seen as the source of all things, but also 
as the desire to be known; He wishes to mani- 
fest Himself in His creatures, to be known by 
them. Neither our reason nor our normal devo- 
tional service can lead us to the point of allow- 
ing God to manifest Himself in us; to accom- 
plish that, we need an intermediary—a means 
of gaining access to the universe of Divine 
Ideas without being limited by the ideas of our 
sense data universe. The imagination is the in- 
termediary organ, especially the creative imagi- 
nation which represents God in us to ourselves. 
But we need detailed explanations of these mat- 
ters to overcome our hesitations. There is a large 
body of ancient literature, mostly in unedited 
manuscripts, devoted to accounts of such imagi- 
native experience of God and to explanations 
of the spiritual universe, as well as of the imagi- 
native universe. Henry Corbin has a vast knowl- 
edge of this literature and of related writings. 
If anyone can instruct us in this domain it is he. 
Instead, he has vaguely sketched an image of 
this new world and definitely left us to accept 
or reject it solely on the basis of his guarantee 
of its merit. To excuse him by saying that he is 
a mystic himself is not sufficient because he has 
attempted to profane mystical matters by bring- 
ing them before us. If there are definite limits 


to what can be said, he ought to have made us 
aware of those limits at each step of the exposi- 
tion. Nor can his conviction that each man’s 
view is his own and therefore right for him 
excuse Corbin from not trying to prove the 
correctness of his own view, because this rela- 
tivism wavers under his attack against current 
opinion. Corbin does not ultimately think that 
each man’s view is simply acceptable, for he is 
convinced that objective criteria for the identifi- 
cation of truth do exist—but he will not tell us 
what they are. For example, he is persuaded that 
speculative wisdom is of very limited value and 
that ic must be replaced by mystical wisdom 
(cf. p. 116, n. 23)—an opinion of utmost im- 
portance for all of us. Yet he never tries to 
persuade us of that view, to show us why it is 
correct. Thus, to praise this book in even a 
general way, one must emphasize that it shows 
how much needs yet to be studied before mysti- 
cism can be fathomed, suggests how much has 
been purposely pushed aside to protect current 
opinions, and indicates an exciting, vast, and 
completely unknown universe of spirituals. 
"There are, in addition, some formal problems 
with the book. The footnotes are sometimes 
awkward. For example, material is translated 
one way in the text of the book and another way 
in a footnote (cf. p. 123 and n. 47); or an idea 
is presented in a footnote early in the argument 
and then presented all over again later in the 
text (cf. p. 138, n. 5 and p. 144); or a footnote 
develops an idea that has not yet been intro- 
duced (cf. p. 243 and n. 55). Corbin's method 
of translating key terms is also problematic: 
mazhar is translated as “epiphany,” "theophany," 
"manifestation," and “symbol,” while £ajali: is 
translated as “epiphany,”  "theophany, and 
"theophanic image." A glossary of key terms, 
along with their Latin and Greek equivalents, 
would have been helpful. There are some minor 
problems in the translation from the French to 
the English (cf. p. 25, "commentary to"; p. 34, 
"who"; p. 85, "accordingly"; p. 201 with n. 29 
and explanation of key terms in the Quranic 
verse cited; and p. 263, n. 27; there is no reason 
to cite Jankelevitch’s French translation of 
Schelling for an English audience), but the 
translation is otherwise excellent. Finally, there 
are an extraordinarily large number of typo- 
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graphical errors which ought to have been cor- 
rected (cf. pp. 27; 33; 127, n. 62; 128, n. 65; 
131, n. 78; 168; 174; 217; 218, n. 5; 229; 272, 
n. 3; and 275). 


A CHARLES E. BUTTERWORTH is assistant professor 
of government and politics at the University of 
Maryland and is presently on leave. 


SYRIAN CHRISTIANS IN MUSLIM SOCIETY: AN 
INTERPRETATION, by Robert M. Haddad. 
Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press, 1970. viii 
+ 98 pages. Bibl. Index. $5.00. 


Reviewed by Farhat J. Ziadeh 


This delightful essay, with its consciously 
polished style and broad strokes sets out to ac- 
complish three purposes within a very limited 
space: (1) to indicate the nature of Syrian 
Christian participation in the formation of 
Islamic civilization following the Arab invasion 
of Syria; (2) to describe in some detail the lot 
of Syrian Christians during the disintegrative 
. phase of the Ottoman Empire; and (3) to de- 
lineate the part played by Syrian Christians in 
the modernization and secularization of Muslim 
society and institutions. The first and last parts, 
which are essentially interpretive, are much too 
brief. The second part, which is based on orig- 
inal research conducted by the author in the 
libraries and archives of the Middle East and 
Europe, seems to have been cut down—with 
some of its rich details relegated to footnotes— 
to conform to the interpretive scheme necessi- 
tated by the other two parts. The reader, there- 
fore, is left with the distinct impression that the 
author would have been better advised to write 
an interpretive article covering the first and last 
parts, and to expand the section on the history 
of Syrian Christians during the latter centuries 
of Ottoman rule into a definitive book on the 
subject. Unfortunately, the author seems to have 
mined the libraries and archives for such a 
book only to be forced to telescope information, 
or to make broad statements, with important 
details embedded in footnotes. 

"The first and third parts of the book advance 
and attempt to prove the interesting theory that 
a marginal community in a society can only in- 
fluence the politically dominant community at 
those junctures in history when the institutions 
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of the dominant community are in the process 
of formation, radical modification, or destruc- 
tion by forces which the marginal community 
can accelerate and focus. The part played by 
Syrian Christians in the formative phase of 
Islamic civilization and in modern attempts at 
political organization and seculatization is uti- 
lized as substantiation for this theory, with some 
comparative asides about the róle of Jews in the 
secularization of Europe—a secularization which 
was to draw them out of their marginality. One 
wonders, though, whether the Christians would 
have been effective in both periods of Islamic 
history if the impetus had not come from the 
West with which the Christians had such im- 
portant religious and cultural ties. 

The section on the sojourn of Syrian Chris- 
tians under Ottoman rule, especially from the 
seventeenth century on, constitutes the major 
contribution of the author. Here one can find, 
albeit rather briefly, the relation of the Christian 
communities to each other, to the Islamic gov- 
ernment and people, to European powers, to the 
Papacy and to foreign missions. The vatious 
maneuvers of Western powers to gain influence 
through the protection afforded to certain 
Christian groups are treated with objectivity and 
understanding. The special circumstances, both 
geographical and human, which drove the 
Orthodox Melkites to fuller identification with 
nationalist causes are better treated here than 
in any other work known to this reviewer. Many 
insights give the reader familiar with the broad 
historical picture a fresh outlook on many of 
its Component parts. 


It is ironic that the author who touchingly 
reproduces on the dedication page an Arabic 
verse of his poet father, the late Nadra Haddad, 
about the latter’s pride in his Arab pedigree, 
does not devote a single line in his-book to 
Christians who were of Arab, as opposed to 
Syriac, origin. One other criticism, minor in 
nature, is that in transliterating titles the author 
irritatingly uses an "h" instead of a "t" as the 
final letter of a feminine noun in construct. Álso 
the name Qab'in on pages 83 and 101 should 
read Qub‘ayn. 

The bibliography is limited to material citedi 
in the book and therefore does not include 
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several titles that one would have expected in a 
bibliography on Syrian Christians. 
A FARHAT J. ZIADEH is chairman, department of 


Near Eastern languages and literature at the Uni- 
versity of Washington. 


SOCIOLOGY 


SOCIOLOGY OF THE MIDDLE EAST: A STOCK- 
TAKING INTERPRETATION, by C. A. O. Van 
Nieuwenhuijze. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1971. 819 
pages. Maps. Tabl. Bibl. Index. $75.00. 


Reviewed by Roxann Van Dusen 


Undertaking a "sociology of the Middle East" 
is an awesome task: not only must one grapple 
with the disciplinary question of what consti- 


tutes sociology; one must also face the problem ` 


of what constitutes the Middle Eest. Can socio- 
logical concepts developed in Western societies 
be applied to non-Western cultures, and, if they 
are, is that still sociology? Can one speak mean- 
ingfully of an area extending from Afghanistan 
to Morocco, Turkey to Yemen, and if so, is it a 
political, cultural, economic or even a geograph- 
ical region? Dr. Van Nieuwenhuijze must be 
commended, at the very least, for his courage. 


The book is subtitled "a stocktaking and in- 
terpretation,” reflecting the dual orientation of 
the project. The author presents an overview of 
the Middle East as a cultural area in Part I, and 
attempts to survey the various countries of the 
area in Part IJ. After “stocktaking,” he brings 
his sociological training to the area in an effort 
to outline Middle Eastern social structure and, 
occasionally, to suggest new avenues for study. 


The first question we must ask is to what 
extent has the author taken stock, provided us 
with a "benchmark, a terminus ab quo for fur- 
ther work” (p. 8)? It is almost impossible to 
know. The text of the book makes virtually no 
reference to particular studies, and the bibli- 
ographies at the end of each chapter seem to 
have little to do with what has been discussed. 
Much more useful would have been one bibli- 
ography at the end of the book. As the book is 
organized, it is virtually useless as a reference: 


the reader interested in political development in 
Lebanon, for instance, must look in three dif- 
ferent bibliographies to find Suleiman's Political 
Parties in Lebanon, Hudson's The Precarious 
Republic and Rondot’s Les Institutions Poli- 
tiques du Liban. 


Second, and much more important, Van 
Nieuwenhuijze’s approach is less interpretative 
than inspirational. One will not find here a dis- 
cussion and evaluation of the growing literature 
on, for example, urbanization or social stratifi- 
cation. Both these topics are discussed, and at 
length, but they are discussed without reference 
to other works on the subject. Thus, if the 
reader is seeking an interpretive stocktaking of 
Middle Eastern sociology, he will still do better 
with Bergers The Arab World Today, Patai's 
Golden River to Golden Road or Sweet's Peo- 
ples and Cultures of the Middle East. 


Because the author does not focus on specific 
studies, and because he proposes to discuss the 
Middle East as a whole, we are served up state- 
ments of such broad and general category that 
they are virtually meaningless. Discussions, for 
instance, of “the average Middle Eastern mind” 
(p. 72) or “the Middle Eastern way of concep- 
tualizing . . ." (p. 404) almost inevitably re- 
main at the level of cliché. They are senseless, 
but, more important, they are dangerous: the 
person who has studied the Middle East can 
readily think of exceptions and contradictions 
to these clichés; the person who seeks to learn 
about the Middle East has no protection against 
them. 


'The question which must be asked, of course, 
is whether one can write 4 sociology of the 
Middle East. If sociology is the study of a society, 
then we must be convinced that there is such 
a thing as Middle Eastern society—a society in 
which Afghanistan and Iran, Israel and Turkey, 
Yemen and Tunisia all belong. Barring such a 
conviction, there seems to be no alternative to 
studies of discrete units one és willing to accept 
as societies, be they political units such as the 
state of Israel, or cultural units, such as the 
Kurdish nation. By taking the Middle East as a 
whole, one is limited, almost inevitably, to a 
discussion of the traditional ideal type: a soci- 
ology of Islam. As Sweet has remarked recently, 
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there is simply too much variety in this bi- 
continental, multi-ethnic region to make infer- 
ences from Islamic legal and religious tradition 
without reference to empirical structural reali- 
ties. Furthermore, by taking such a broad, and 
basically geographic, definition of Middle East- 
ern society one is faced, again almost inevitably, 
with lacunae: is it possible to write a sociology 
of the Middle East without once discussing 
Palestinian nationalism? 

What, then, do we expect from a "sociology 
of the Middle East"? One possibility is to focus 
on the Middle East: what have social scientists 
accomplished in their studies of Middle Eastern 
societies and what should be their next step? 
There is a need for such a synthesis, but it would 
require a critical examination of the literature, 
and this the author has not done. A second 
possibility is to focus on sociology: a statement 
on the state of the art (or craft). There is per- 
haps an even greater need for such an orienta- 
tion: How can you “do” sociology in the Middle 
East?; what are the pitfalls, limitations and 
benefits of the sociological approach to Middle 
Eastern countries?; How, for instance, can one 
account for, if not overcome, the inadequate 
official statistics on which much sociological 
analysis is based? Van Nieuwenhuijze notes that 
the published data are "uneven" (p. 49), yet 
he reproduces over 50 pages of such charts and 
tables. Does he mean for us to learn for our- 
selves how unreliable these sources are when we 
seek to compare the population estimates for 
Lebanon in Table F (p. 101), for instance, with 
those in Table L (p. 131)——estimates ostensibly 
from the same official source? Frankly, he does 
a disservice to sociology and to Middle Eastern 
studies by giving these numbers any wider cir- 
culation than they already have. 

Quite apart from questions of approach and 
content, readers of this volume should be fore- 
warned that they are in for some heavy sledding. 
Typographical and spelling errors abound; in- 
triguing non-words—occasionally highly imagi- 
native as in the fathers authority which 
“whithers away" (p. 393)— while amusing, 
should have been edited. They do credit to 
neither the author nor the publisher. However, 
more basically, the style is Germanically in- 
voluted, laced with jarring Americanisms, and, 
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although the author promises to eschew obfus- 
cation (p. 42), he doesn't. 

There is merit to this book, but it lies in the 
extent to which it can be titled sociology and the 
Middle East. The Middle East specialist who 
wishes to examine the application of sociological 
concepts to non-Western society will be inter- 
ested in the structure of the discussion in Part 
III: "units of common living," "cultural units" 
and "categories by mutual differentiation." How- 
ever, the sociologist seeking to learn about the 
Middle East would do best to concentrate on 
the bibliographies at the end of each chapter. 


A ROXANN VAN DUSEN is a Doctoral Candidate 
in Social Relations at The Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ARAB CIVILIZATION TO A.D. 1500, by D. M. Dun- 
lop. New York: Praeger, 1971. x -|- 267 pages. 
Notes to p. 335. Index. $15. 


Professor Dunlop's approach to Arab civilization 
is a functional one, dividing civilization into the fol- 
lowing chapter headings: Arabic literature, history and 
historians, geography and travel, Arabic philosophy, 
science and medicine and, finally, some famous women 
in Islam. As the title of the final chapter— Some 
Famous Women in Islam”—would indicate, the author 
has dealt with those aspects of Arab civilization about 
which he is interested and about which he thinks he 
has something fresh to say. In this light, wheteas some 
very significant literary figures, such as Abii Nuwas, 
Abū Firás al-Hamdani and Abii al-'Alà' al-Ma'arri are 
mentioned in name only, four pages are devoted to 
al-Hariri and his writings; a few lines are devoted to 
al-Ghazali but twenty pages to al-Kindi. Also, the 
author has devoted much of the book to details about 
works written about various central figures in Arab 
history, the authenticity of particular works attributed 
to certain authors, and to the values, completeness and 
truthfulness of individual works. These facts may well 
be of interest to scholars in the field, but they would 
appear to be of little interest and import to students 
intent upon acquiring a good background in Arab 
history and civilization—and yet this book does form 
part of the Praeger Arab Background Series. 

On the other hand, Arab Civilization to A.D. 1500 
is sprinkled with numerous facts which make for 
enjoyable reading. Many of these are in the first 
chapter, a well written summary of the main lines 
of Arab history to A.D. 1500. Did you know, for 
example, that Arabia may not be the original home 
of the Semitic speakers, that “al-Andalus,” or Anda- 
lusia, means "the country of the Vandals,” or that the 
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celebrated al-Jahiz argued for the superiority of the 
blacks over the whites? Also, the author's mention of 
orientalists who have done research on the principal 
figures in each of the aspects of civilization and trans- 
Jations of their works is useful for those who would 
like to do further research on specific topics in the 
field. 


A JERRY LAMPE, School of Advanced International 
Studies, The Johns Hopkins University. 


ASPECTS OF MODERN TURKISH SOCIETY: SIX 
PAPERS, translated and edited by Peter Suzuki. 
Wiesbaden, Germany: wds—Schnelldruck GmBh, 
1971. ix + 106 pages. Bibl. No price listed. 


The papers included in this small volume, all trans- 
lated from other Janguages, discuss the following 
topics: the rate of suicide among married couples; the 
effect of agricultural mechanization on the rural family 
and community; labor in the Zonguldak coal mines; 
the conservation of traditional music; the character 
structure of Turkish workers in Germany and the 
theory and practice of psychiatry. 

An obvious question arises: for whom is this book 
intended? The editor states the following goals: to 
discuss aspects of Turkish society which are over- 
shadowed by nomadism and village life, and to 
"publicize the fact that publications in English are not 
the only legitimate studies on Turkish society." (p. 
iii). The discipline employed is sociology, but soci- 
ologists who specialize in Turkey must read Turkish 
and will know that English is not the only "legiti- 
mate" source. Sociologists who specialize in music, 
psychotherapy and other such fields can find this type 
of material where these papers originated—in journals 
of musicology and psychotherapy. For those of us in 
other disciplines who are students of Turkey and 
would appreciate 2 volume devoted to subjects over- 
shadowed by nomadism and village life a much larger 
anthology would be needed. 


A PETER NULTY, Middle East Institute. 


AL-DAWLA AL-UTHMANIYAH WA SHIBH JAZIRA AL- 
‘ARAB, 1840-1909 {The Ottoman Empire and the 
Arabian Peninsula, 1840-1909], by Rajab Harráz. 
Cairo: al-Matba‘a al-‘Alamiyya, 1970. 211 pages. 
Bibl. Index. No price indicated. 


Interest in the history of Ottoman provincial ad- 
ministration has grown in recent years with increased 
access to Ottoman sources. The wealth of the Arabian 
Peninsula and its continuing religious róle ensure its 
importance, Yet the present work by Dr. Harráz of 
Cairo University is the first attempt to deal with all 
the various parts of the Peninsula in late Ottoman 
times, 

In this beginning venture Harraz discusses first the 
reigns of Selim III and Mahmud II. He feels that they 
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and the leaders of the Tanzimat failed to reinvigorate 
the Ottoman Empire because the reforms they spon- 
sored were only halfway remedies and unpopular. 
Hamidian rule, Arab and Turkish nationalism, and 
Ottoman liberalism are briefly mentioned without 
linking them specifically to the Peninsula. 


The next four chapters discuss in turn the history 
of Yemen, the Hijaz, Najd, and the Gulf from the 
expulsion of the Egyptians to the Revolution of 1908. 
The predominant theme throughout the period is the 
Ottoman desire to impose direct rule where possible 
and indirect rule where faced with strong resistance, 
Unfortunately, almost no attention is paid to eco- 
nomic, religious and institutional developments which 
could add depth to the military and political history 
which Harraz chronicles. 


Western travelers’ accounts and works by Sati al- 
Husri, Muhammad Anis, Fu’ad Hamza and Gerald de 
Gaury provide the chief sources for Marraz. As a 
result he presents an evaluation of the Ottoman-Arab 
relationship based upon the views of those outside the 
ruling Ottoman élite. Until Ottoman archival infor- 
mation is utilized, discussion of the history of the 
Peninsula in the nineteenth century will remain 'one- 
sided and incomplete. In the meantime Harraz pro- 


vides the reader with an adequate review of the avail- |. .. 


able printed primary Western and secondary Arabic 
sources. 


A WILLIAM L. OCHSENWALD, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute. 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY, Vol. 1, Part 2. Ns 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE MIDDLE EAST, ed. by I. . 


Edwards, C. Gadd, N. Hammond. Cambridge: The ` 
University Press, 1971. xv + 379 pages. Notes. 
Maps. Charts. Tables. Bibl. Index. $23.00. 


There was a time—in a world of constant and 
endless change—when the past, at least, was consid- 
ered safe. It was sacred and unchanging. That myth, 
of course, hardly needs exploding, although it is 
thoroughly destroyed at the very outset of this massive 
and learned tome. The editors remind us, for instance, 
that Volumes I and ll of the Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory have had to be entirely revised as a result of the 
very considerable additions to knowledge during the 
past half century or so. The new archaeological finds, 
historical documentation and insights have altered the 
old image of the earlier Middle East. Moreover, the 
size of the volumes has increased considerably and it 
has been necessary to divide Volumes I and II into 
two distinct parts. 

Part 2 of Volume I discusses Middle Easterri history 
from ce, 3000 to 1750 B.C. Its twenty-seven chapters, 
written by a host of distinguished scholars— British, 
French, American and German—literally cover the 
Middle Eastern sand and water fronts, from the early 
dynastic period in Egypt to Cyprus in the Bronze Age. 
In Western Asia, as the volume notes, Babylonia was 
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the primary source and center of civilization. In these 
pages one may concentrate—or wander—on delinea- 
tions of the early history of ancient Babylon, Palestine, 
Anatolia, Troy, Persia and ancient Greece. The volume 
ends with the beginnings of the Bronze Age in the 
Aegean region, marked by mass migrations from Asia 
Minor. Here in the most ancient of days the founda- 
tions of the later Middle East were laid. As the facade 
of the US National Archives reminds us: "What is 
past is prologue." And the prologue is now rewritten 
for all students to study and ponder. 

The volume is replete with maps, charts and chrono- 
logical tables. Bibliographical notes make up more 
than 100 pages. It should be on the reference shelves 
of all historical libraries. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


THE CULT OF THE SBER IN THE ANCIENT MIDDLE 
EAST: A CONTRIBUTION TO CURRENT RESEARCH 
ON HALLUCINATIONS DRAWN FROM COPTIC AND 
OTHER TEXTS, by Violet MacDermot. Berkeley: 
Univ. of California Press, 1971. xii + 783 pages. 
Notes, General Bibl. Medical Bibl. Quotation Index. 
General Index. $24.00. 


This is a study of the lives, ascetic practices and 
visionary experiences of seers of the early Christian 
era, with a medico-historical commentary. The essen- 
tial purpose of this massive study is to clarify the 
practice of self-hallucinations through the examina- 
tion and citation of the hagiographic literature of 
Coptic Christian Egypt during the third to seventh 
centuries A.D., although there is brief reference to 
other literatures and experiences which illuminate the 
basic theme. Dr. MacDermot examines the synthesis 
of the pagan (Greek and Syrian), ancient Egyptian, 
Jewish and Christian components of asceticism in 
Christian Egypt. 

In some 237 pages the author examines a wide 
variety of topics. Following her introduction she be- 
gins with a chapter devoted to "Withdrawal from 
the environment of the senses"— the ascetic way of 
life, self-isolation, self-mortification, ezc.—-and estab- 
lishment of a non-material environment, the repre- 
sentation of a non-material world, the presentation of 
negative experiences and the establishment of com- 
memorative ritual. There are almost 600 pages of 
notes, abbreviations, texts, bibliographies and indices. 
The case studies themselves are interesting, but the 
autbor suggests that it is only through a study of the 
ancient world that current trends towatd "archaism" 
can be understood and placed in historical and cultural 
perspective, It is also suggested that, other considera- 
tions aside, the book should prove of service to those 
who face the problems raised by modern practices in 
which hallucigenic techniques are employed, whether 
for therapeutic or social purposes. 

The volume is somewhat reminiscent of William 
James’ Varieties of Religious Experience, although it 
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differs in premise and purpose. It should have a wide 
reading among specialists in the fields of religion, 
psychiatry and psychology. Dr. MacDermot considers 
that the saints and martyrs should be remembered in 
a new sphere of achievement. Despite the obscurity 
of their biographies, she considers it legitimate to 
deduce that, for the ascetics, the Divine was not a 
“vision” of the universe, but “an experience, imagina- 
tively conceived, of human life and human relation- 
ships.” 

Dr. MacDermot is uniquely qualified to write a 
work of this kind. She received her medical training 
at Oxford University and King’s College Hospital, 
studied Egyptology at University College, London, and 
has participated in archeological expeditions in Egypt. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


MAJOR MIDDLE EASTERN PROBLEMS IN INTER- 
NATIONAL LAW, Edited by Majid Khadduri. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Enterprise Institute of 
Policy Research, 1972, 139 pages. $4.00. 


In this valuable study Professor Khadduri with the 
aid of several other scholars examines some of the 
important problems of the present day Middle East 
from the standpoint of the international lawyer. This 
approach provides an opportunity to strip these prob- 
lems of the emotional and political overlay which 
frequently makes it difficult to discern clearly the 
basic issues involved. The approach of this study is 
dispassionate, and it attempts, generally successfully, 
to isolate the fundamental legal issues involved in the 
various problems, At the same time the study provides 
brief, clearly stated background information for each 
of the problems discussed so that the reader can easily 
see the problem in its proper framework. 

In the first chapter Professor Khadduri discusses 
the evolution of modern sovereignty and collective 
security in the Middle East, dealing briefly with the 
nature of the Islamic state and Western versus Islamic 
concepts of international law. He then devotes brief 
subchapters to the achievement of independence by 
the former Ottoman territories in the region and to 
the various regional security pacts including CENTO 
and the Arab League. 

The following two chapters are devoted to the 
Palestine problem and contain, among other things, 
an incisive discussion of Resolution 242 which the 
author regards as "perhaps the most significant Se- 
curity Council Resolution ever passed in so far as the 
Middle East is concerned." (p. 134). Jerusalem, the 
status of the occupied territories and the difficult 
problem of the Palestine refugees are also dealt with 
concisely. 

The fourth chapter deals with the passage through 
international waterways. It discusses the regime of 
the Turkish Straits as well as the legal problems in- 
volving the Suez Canal and the Strait of Tiran, One 
of the merits of this study is that it does not restrict 
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itself to those questions which for so long have occu- 
pied the headlines, but is also concerned with ques- 
tions which, in this country at least, have attracted 
less public attention. Thus in this chapter the authors 
discuss the problem of the Bab al-Mandab, the strait 
which links the Red Sea to the Indian Ocean. A con- 
cise sub-chapter likewise is devoted to the long stand- 
ing dispute between Iraq and Iran over the Shatt 
al-'Arab. 


A final chapter is devoted to some of the other 
territorial and jurisdictional disputes in the area. Here 
such questions are dealt with as the dispute concerning 
sovereignty over the Bahrayn islands, now happily 
resolved; the problems that had arisen earlier between 
Egypt and the Sudan; and the problems involved in 
the allocation of the waters of some of the important 
rivers in the area, such as the Jordan, the Nile and 
the Euphrates. Finally, the Cyprus problem is dis- 
cussed, again very clearly and concisely. The last sub- 
chapter is devoted to a discussion of air navigation 
including the problems raised by skyjackings in the 
Middle East and the attempts to control skyjacking 
worldwide through international conventions. 


In his brief conclusion, Professor Khadduri points 
out that "accepted standards of international law have 
taken hold to a surprising extent" (p. 133) in the 
Middle East and expresses the hope that in time there 
may emerge out of the Middle East turmoil new 
standards of international law which "in due course 
will provide a useful guide and example for seekers 
after peace throughout the world." (p. 135). By 
isolating and competently discussing the legal issues 
underlying various Middle Eastern problems, this 
study makes a valuable contribution toward this goal, 
which, with Professor Khadduri, we can hope will 
one day be achieved. 


A HERBERT J. LIEBESNY, George Washington Uni- 
versity. 


TÜRKİYE'DE AİLE YAPISI [FAMILY STRUCTURE IN 
TURKEY], by Serim Timur. Ankara: Dogus Maat- 
bacilik Ltd., 1972. xxi + 234 pages. Tables. Eng- 
lish Summary and Appen. Bibl. 15 TL. 


Mr. Timur has written an informative study based 
on data from a “nationwide, multi-stage probability 
sample survey" conducted by the Haceteppe Institute 
of Population Studies in 1968. The purpose of the 
book is to analyze the processes which make for 
structural change within the Turkish family. In par- 
ticular, Mr. Timur questions the theory that indus- 
trialization and urbanization are primarily responsible 
for the decline in the number of extended families 
and the increase in the number of nuclear families. 
He concludes, from his data, that there is a causal 
relationship between the amount of property a family 
owns and the type of family regardless of whether 
the family is urban or rural Therefore the author 
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stresses occupation as a determining factor in family 
structure. 


The book also includes chapters on the relationship 
between family type and the "formation of marriage” 
and on internal family relations. There are 123 tables, 
13 of which are included in the 32 pages of English 
summary and appendices. 


A PETER NULTY, Middle East Institute. 


THE UNHOLY LAND. By A. C. Forrest. Old Green- 
wich, Conn.: Devin Adair, 1972. xiii + 178 pages. 
Map. Photos. $5.95. 


The most significant consideration about Dr. A. C. 
Forrest's The Unholy Land is not its bluntness in 
telling the less heard story of the Palestine refugees 
but rather the fact that it became a best-seller in 
Canada, where Dr. Forrest is editor of the United 
Church Observer. The book's success was aided by a 
certain notoriety gained following published accounts 
of a large bookstore chain's attempt to boycott it 
because of the subject matter. 


The Unholy Land is predominantly an account of 
Dr. Forrests travels and observations in the Middle 
East during several extended visits following the 1967 
war. He readily concedes that his experiences caused 
him to change his views: “. . . I believe that Israel 
carties great responsibility for the present situation; 
and that it is Israel which could, with honor, take the 
initial steps that could lead to peace" (p. viii). The 
most vivid parts of the book deal with the Palestine 
refugees: their current status, their origins and their 
possible future. Dr. Forrest’s plea for justice for the 
Palestine refugees is coupled with the conviction that 
it must not be accomplished without regard to legiti- 
mate rights of the Israelis. This focus on the human 
factor at the core of the Palestine problem makes The 
Unholy Land a compelling document, despite the fact 
that its twenty-five chapters, ranging from 2-12 pages 
each, result in an uneven pace. Dr. Forrest has in- 
cluded all too brief chapters on complex subjects such 
as Islam and Israel in international law. 

Dr. Forrest closes with an appeal that might be 
more easily taken up in subjects other than the Middle 
East: a plea that Westerners, particularly Western 
Christians, more assiduously and courageously search 
out the facts on both sides of the Palestine question. 


A JOHN P. RICHARDSON, Executive Vice-President, 
American Near East Refugee Aid, Inc. 


THE WEST AND THE MIDDLE EAST. By John C. 
Campbell and Helen Caruso. New York: Council 
on Foreign Relations, 1972. 71 pages. $1.50. 


This brief volume, one of the Council on Foreign 
Relations’ "Papers on International Affairs," describes 
and analyzes the major strategic and politico-economic 
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interests of Western Europe, North America and 
Japan in the Middle East. In four concise and well 
written chapters, the authors address themselves to 
such issues as security interests and military policy; 
the political difficulties posed by the different policies 
of Western countries toward the Arab-Israeli conflict; 
and the increasing economic ties between these coun- 
tries and the Middle Eastern petroleum-producing 
states, 

In Chapter One, "Security: What Military Posture?" 
the authors state that a major Western security interest 
in the area continues to be the need to counter- 
balance the influence of the Soviet Union. This theme, 
a recurrent one throughout the book, represents only 
a slight modification of the preoccupation with con- 
tainment in previous publications on the subject by 
Campbell. In addition to discussing Western interests, 
the volume thus provides insights into what an im- 
portant segment of the American establishment per- 
ceives to be the nature of Soviet interests in the 
Middle East. 

Following a brief discussion of Soviet involvement 
in the region, two sub-chapters focus upon the security 
interests of the US and those of other Western states. 
With regard to the latter, one of the book's more 
significant contributions is its discussion of the inter- 
ests of Great Britain, France, Italy, the Federal Re- 
public of Germany and Japan. The reader is made 
aware that although these states profess a mutual con- 
cern with questions of security, for reasons of geog- 
raphy, politics and economics their interests differ. In 
some instances, for example the case of the US and 
France in the Mediterranean and vis-a-vis the Arab- 
Israeli conflict, they tend to diverge considerably. 

In Chapter Two the authors outline the general 
thrust of American diplomacy and the policies of the 
major European states toward the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict, describing that problem as one in which "the 
cold war has persisted as it has melted into détente 
elsewhere." (p. 26). In a sub-chapter they discuss the 
merits of a more unified Western policy towards the 
conflict but note, rather pessimistically, the "difficulty 
of attaining a degree of Western solidarity which will 
be effective in bringing the parties to a settlement." 
(p. 39). In Chapter Three, the authors weigh various 
possible threats to security of access to the region's 
petroleum resources which might be posed by the 
USSR or the producing countries. In this context, the 
implications of the Tehran Agreement of February 
1971 between the major international oil companies 
and the producing states are analyzed and, in a sub- 
chapter, the interests of the consuming countries are 
examined. In the final chapter the authors conclude 
that, given the common security interest, the need to 
improve political relations with area states and the 
continuing dependence on Middle Eastern oil, the 
time has come for the Western countries and Japan 
to devise means for establishing a greater degree of 
mutual cooperation and joint action. 

In the descriptive and analytical treatment of the 
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title subject, little new information is introduced in 
this work. What the volume does quite well, however, 
is to familiarize and update the general reader with 
regard to the nature of Western interests in the area 
and to explain the reasons for the various policies 
pursued by particular countries to protect and advance 
those interests. As such, the book constitutes a con- 
venient reference for those doing research on the 
relationship of the West to the Middle East as a 
whole. 


A JOHN DUKE ANTHONY, The Middle East Insti- 
tute. 
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Israel, A Regional Geography. By Yehuda Karmon. 
London: Wiley-Interscience, 1971. xii + 345 
pages. Tables. Illus. Maps. No price indicated. 


Maghrib 


La cooperation franco-africaine. By Sally N'Dongo. 
Paris: François Maspero, 1972. 6.50FF. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Cos'é il Sahara, Vitalità Publishers, 1972. 103 pages. 
Illus. £12,000. Mainly color pictures. 

al-Dawlab al Muwabbidiyah fi-al-Maghrib {The Al- 
mobades State in North Africa (1130-1163)). By 
‘Abd Allah ‘Ali 'Allàm, Cairo: Dar al-Ma'àrif, 
1971. 424 pages. Maps. Bibl. £E0.95. Concentra- 
tion on the time of ‘Abd al-Mu'min ibn ‘Ali (1094- 
1163), the founder of the Almohades state. 

Het onderwys in Tunisié (647-1964): Bijdrage tot 
een historisch overzicht. By Mare Plancke. Gent: 
n.p., 1970, 318 pages. No price indicated. 

Histoire du drama algérien, 1954-1962. By Bernard 
Michal. Geneva: Editions de Crémille, 1971. Illus. 
No price indicated. 

al-Mamlakah al-Magbribiyab {The Kingdom of Mo- 
rocco}. By Abdul Rahman Hamidé. Cairo: Ma'had 
al-Buhith wa-al-Dirását al-‘Arabiyah, 1972. 273 
pages. Illus. Bibl. £E0.80, Lectures on the human 
geography of Morocco. 

Il sistema bancario della Tunisia, 1956-1970. Milano: 
Cassa di risparmio delle Provincie lombarde, 1972. 
ix + 324 pages, Map. Bibl. No price indicated. 

al-Siyasah | wa-al-mujtama! fi al-Maghrib al ‘Arabi 
{Politics and Community in Tunisia, Algeria and 
Morocco}. By Salah al-‘Aqqid. Cairo: Ma'had al- 
Buhüth  wa-al.Dirását al-‘Arabiyah, 1971. 214 
pages. Bibl. £EO.60. Includes references to eco- 
nomic, social and educational issues. 

Tuareg, Tassili, Sabara, Bologna: Tamari, 1971. 48 
pages. Illus. Plates. No price indicated. Includes 
numerous high quality photos of the Tuaregs. 


Palestine Problem 


American Policy for Peace in tbe Middle East, 1969- 
1971: Problems of Principle, Maneuver and Time. 
By Robert J. Pranger. Washington, D. C.: Amer- 
ican Enterprise Instit, 1971. xx + 65 pages. 
Appen. No price indicated. 

Israel and the Arabs: Prelude to the Jewish State. 
Ed. by Anne Sinai and I. Robert Sinai. New York: 
Facts on File, 1972. iii + 235 pages. Illus. Map. 
Index. No price indicated, 

Palestinesi e israeliani a confronto. Special issue, 
Giornata di studio sul Medio Oriente. Florence: 
1971. 139 pages. £800. 

Zionism and Palestine Before tbe Mandate: A Phase 
of Western Imperialism, By Richard P. Stevens. 
Beirut: Institute for Palestine Studies, 1972. $4.75, 
paper $2.75. Available from P. O. Box 7164, Beirut 
and Box 329A, R.D. 1, Oxford, Pa. 19363. 


Medieval History 


Abz Minbaf: Ein Beitrag zur Historotographie der 
umaiyadischen Zeit. Leiden: Brill, 1971. ix + 252 
pages. £168,00. 

The Crusades. By Hans Ebehard Meyer. London: 
Oxford Univ. Press, 1972. Maps. £3 cloth. £1.50 
paper. English translation from the original Ger- 
man edition. 


Dawlat al-Atabikah fi al-Mawsil ba'da ‘Imad al-Din 
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Zunji {The Atabeg State in Mawsil (Mosul) after 
Imad al-Din Zanji (541-631 A.H.)}. Beirut: Dar 
al-Nahdah al-'Arabtyah, 1970. 390 pages. No price 
indicated. 

Frühe mu'tazilitische Háaresiograpbie: zwei Werke 
des Nai? al-Akbar (gest. 293 H.) By Josef van 
Ess. Wiesbaden: F. Steiner, 1971. xii + 185 pages. 
Bibl. No price indicated. 

Islam in History: Ideas, Men and Events in the Middle 
East. By Bernard Lewis. London: Alcore Press, 
1972. £5. 

Manhaj al-Naqd al-Tarikhi (Islamic Historiography}. 
By ‘Uthman Muwafi. Alexandria, Egypt: Mu'ssah 
al-Thaqafah al-Jama'tyah, 1971. 249 pages. Bibi. 
£E1.00. A comparative study of Islamic historiog- 
raphy up to the tenth century and modern Western 
historiography. 


Modern History and Politics 


Europe Leaves the Middle East, 1936-1954. By 
Howard M. Sacher. New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1972. 752 pages. Maps. Tables. Notes. Bibl. Index. 
$15.00. $ 


Harakat al-Yaqazah al-'Arabiyah fi al-Sbarq al-Asyawi ... 


{The Arab Nationalist Movement in Asia}, By 
Mahmüd Hasan $4lih Mansi, Cairo: Där al-Fikr al- 
‘Arabi, 1972. 461 pages. Bibl. £E1.00. A critical 
study of the subject during the nineteenth century 
and up until World War I, with special reference 
to records of the Department of State in the US 
National Archives. 

al-Hukimab al-Arabiyah fi Dimashq {The Arab 
Government in Damascus (1918-1920)}. By Khay- 
riyah Qasimiyah. Cairo: Dar al-Ma'àrif, 1971. 318 
pages. Illus. Bibl. £0.80. 


Nationalismus in der Dritten. Welt am arabischen > 


Beispiel. By Bassam Tibi. Frankfurt; Europäische 
Verlagsanst, 1971. 288 pages. DM20.00. 

The Superpowers and tbe Middle Hast. By Tarun 
Chandra Base. New York: Asia Publishing House, 
1972. viii + 151 pages. Appen. Index. No price 
indicated. 

al-Ta'awan al-' Arabi wa-al-siyasah al-bitriiliyah (Arab 
Cooperation in Oil Policy). By Hamid ‘Abd Allah 
Rabi. Cairo: Maktabah al-Qahirah al-Hadithah, 
1972. 337 pages. lus, £E0.80. 

The United States and the Origins of the Cold War, 
1941-1947. By John Gaddis. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1972. 396 pages. $12.50 cloth, $3.95 
paper. 

The United States in World Affairs, 1970. By William 
Lineberry. New York: Simon and Shuster, 1972. 
359 pages. $9.98. Latest volume in the Council on 
Foreign Relations series of annual surveys of inter- 
national developments and the US role in them. 


Economic and Social Conditions 


The Economic System of Islam: A Discussion of its 
Goals and Nature. By Muhammad ‘Umar Chapra. 
Karachi: Dept. of Publications, Univ. of Karachi, 
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1971. 79 pages. Bibl. Rs6.00. 

Populations of ihe Middle East and North Africa. 
Ed. by John I. Clarke and W. B. Fisher. London: 
Univ. of London Press, 1972. £5.40. 


Linguistics, Literature and Art 


Dar al-Himma: Kulturgeschichtliche Untevsuchungen 
zu einem arabischen Volksroman. By Udo Stein- 
bach. Wiesbaden: F. Steiner, 1972. x + 151 pages. 
Bibl. No price indicated. 

The Divan of Manichihri Damghani: A Critical Study. 
By Jerome W. Clinton. Minneapolis: Bibliotheca 
Islamica, 1972. ix + 162 pages. No price indicated. 
Available from publisher c/o Box 14174 University 
Station, Minneapolis, Minn. 55415. 

L'écriture arabe en question: Les projets du l Academie 
de Langue Árabe du Caire de 1938 a 1968. By 
Roland Meynet. Beirut: Dar el-Machreq, 1972. 128 
pages. Gloss. Bibl. Illus. LL12. 

Grammatik des Klassischen Arabisch. By Wolfdietrich 
Fischer. Wiesbaden: O. Harrassowitz, 1972. xv + 
262 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

The Heart of tbe Dog: A Novel of Suspense. By 
Thomas A. Roberts. New York: Random House, 
1972. 180 pages. No price indicated. A mystery set 
in North Africa, Lebanon and the Palestinian 
refugee camps of Jordan. 

Das Kitab an-Nakt des Nazzim und seine Rezeption 
im Kitab al-Futya des Gubiz: Eine Sommiung der 
Fragmente mit übersetzung und Kommentar. Göt- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck and Ruprecht, 1972. 151 
pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Le livre de Bilawbar et Bzdasf selon la versión arabe 
ismáelienne. By Daniel Gimaret. Paris: Droz, 1971. 
xii + 216 pages. 24.00F. 

al-Masrab al-'Arabi {The Arab Theater}. By Ahmad 
Rushdi Salih. Cairo: Mataba‘ al-Hay'ah al-Misriyah 
al-‘Ammah lil-Kitab, 1972. 110 pages. Illus. Bibl. 
No price indicated. 

Le secret des mille et une nuits. By Michel Gall. 
Paris: R. Laffont, 1972. 301 pages. Illus. Plates. 
22F. 

Taswir wa-tajnül al-Kutub al-Arabiyah fi al-Islam 
(Illustrations of Arabic Manuscripts in Islam}. By 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Jawwad al-Asma'i. Cairo: Dar 
al-Ma‘arif, 1971. 230 nacas, Illus. Plates. Maps. 
Bibl. £E0.80. 

Technical Arabic. By Vernon Dayhin. London: Lund- 
Humphries, 1972. 132 pages. £2.75. 

al-Uritbah fi shir al-mubajar al-Amriki (Modern 
Arabic Poetry in South America, with special refer- 
ence to poets of Arab nationality}, By ‘Abd al- 
Rahim Mahmüd Zalat. Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-‘Arabi, 
1971. 208 pages. Bibl. £E0.50. 

Verzeichnis der Orientalischen Handscriften in 
Deutschland. Ed. by Maria Bidoli and Heinz 
Bechert. Wiesbaden: Franz Steiner Verlag GMBH, 
1969, xix + 129 pages. Indices. No price indicated. 
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Law 


Le Droit dans la societe bédouine—recherches ethno- 
logiques sur le 'urf ou droit coutumier des bedouins. 
By Joseph Chelhod. Paris: Librarie Marvel Riviére, 
1971. xiv + 463 pages. Bibl. Index. No price 
indicated. 

Huqiiq al-Madaniyin tahta al-Ibtilal al-Harbi. ( Civilian 
Rights under Belligerent Occupation). By Mahyi . 
al-Din ‘Ali ‘Ashmawi. Cairo: ‘Alam al-Kutub, 
1972. 920 pages. Bibl. £E3.00. With special refer- 
ence to Israeli violations of human rights in occu- 
pied Arab territories. 


Religion, Philosophy and Science 


The Coran. 2 vols. Tr. and commentary by Le Cheikh 
Si Brubakeur Hamza. Paris: Fayard, 1972. 120F. 
The Excavations at Dibon (Dbibán) im Moab: The 
Third Campaign 1952-53. By A. D. 'Tushingham. 
Vol. 40, The Annual of the American School of 
Oriental Research, ed. by Philip J. King. xiii + 
117 pages. Figures. Tables. Plans. Black and White 

plates. No price indicated for separate volume. 

The Fourth Movement of Mawlana Mubammad Ilyas. 
By M, Anwarul Haq. London: Allen and Unwin, 
1972. £8.50. The first European work on the largest 
religious movement in Indian Islam. 

al-I'jaz al-Bayani lil-Qur’an {Critical Studies on the 
Excellence of the Qur'an). By Bint al-Shati (pseud.) 
Cairo: Dar al-Ma'arif, 1971. 520 pages. Bibl. 
£E1.15. Includes references to viewpoints of Nafiq 
ibn al-Azraq (d. 685). 

Islam: An Introduction to Shia Beliefs, Rituals and 
History. By S. Z. H. Syed. Lahore: Imamia Mission 
Pakistan Trust, 1972. 64 pages. Rs4.00. 

Islamic Influence on Indian Society. By Mohammad 
Mujeeb. Meerut: Meenakshi Prakashan, 1972. xiii 
+ 204 pages. Rs30.00. 

Ittijabat al-Tafsir ft Misr fi al-‘Asr al-Hadith (Disser- 
tation on Three Schools of Commentaries on the 
Qur'an in Egypt during the Twentieth Century}. 
By ‘Iffat Muhammad al-Sharqawi. Cairo: Maktabah 
Sa'id Rafa’t, 1972. 414 pages. Bibl. £E1.00. 

Marxisme et monde musulman. By Maxime Rodinson. 
Paris: Editions du Seuil, 1972. 672 pages. Index. 
No price indicated. 

Die Materieauffassung in der islamisch-arabischen 
Philosophie des Mittelalters, By Tayeb Tisini. Ber- 
lin: Akademie Verlag, 1972. 104 pages. Bibl. 
DM14.00. 

Les Musulmans: consultations islamo-chrétienne entre 
Muhammad Arkoun, Hassan . Askari, Mubammad 
Hamdullah, Hassan Hanafi, et al. Paris: Beau- 
chesne, 1971. 140 pages. 13.50F. 

The Religious Policy of the Mughal Emperors. By 
Sri Ram Sharma. New York: Asia Publishing 
House, 1972. 3rd Revision. xi + 224 pages. Bibl. 
Index. No price indicated. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Studien zur überlieferung der aristotelischen Psycholo- 
gie im Islam. By Helmut Gátje. Heidelberg: C. 
Winter, 1971. 174 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

al-Tanassuk al-Islami; mansba'ubu wa-tatawwrubu wa- 
mathanibubu wa-rijalubu {Sufism in Islam: Origin, 
Development, Doctrines and Personalities}. By 
Muhammad Ghalláh. Cairo: al-Majlis al-A‘li lil- 
Shu'ün al-Islamiyah, lajnat al-Ta'rif bi-al-Islim, 
1970. 335 pages. Bibl. £E0.60. 

al-Tharwah fi zill al-Islam (Critical Study of Economy 
According to Islam}. By al-Bahi al-Khüli. Cairo: 
al-Násharün al-‘Arab, 1971. 336 pages. Bibl. 
£E0.90. 

Uber die Religion der vorislamischen Arabes. Amster- 
am: Oriental Press, 1972. 92 pages. No price indi- 
cated. Reprint of the Leipzig 1863 edition. 

Urubba wa-al-Islam (Europe and Islam}. By ‘Abd 
al-Halim Mahmuüd. Cairo: Dar al-Sha'b, 1972. 160 
pages. Bibl. £E0.15. 


Paperbacks 


Crusading Warfare, 1097-1193 By R. C. Smail. Lon- 
don: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1972. Illus. Maps. £2. 
From the original study first published in 1956. 

The Desert and the Sown: An Ecological Appraisal of 
the Middle East. By Jan R. Manners. New York: 
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American Geographical Society, 1971. Special Issue, 
Vol. 22, no. 2. Map. No price indicated for number. 

Index to the Secret History of the Mongols. By Igor 
de Rachegiltz, Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univ., 
1972. 343 pages. $16.00. 

Oil, the Middle East and the World. By Charles 
Issawi. New York: The Library Press, 1972. 
Analysis of conditions governing the production 
and distribution of Middle East oil over the next 
decade and beyond. No price indicated. 

Ottoman Diplomacy in Hungary: Letters from the 
Pashas of Buda, 1590-1593. By Gustav Bayerle. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univ., 1972. v + 192 
pages. Bibl. Index. $6.00. 

Palestinian Nationalism: Its Political and Military 
Dimensions. By William B. Quandt. Santa Monica: 
Rand Corporation, 1971. 121 pages. No price indi- 
cated. 

The Persian Gulf. By R. M. Burrell, New York: The 
Library Press, 1972. Map. 81 pages. No price indi- 
cated. Available from 50 Liberty Arc, Freeport, 
N. Y. 11520. An analysis of changes in the Gulf 
since the "British withdrawal." 

Vox Persica—Voice of Iran. Issued by the Embassy 
of Iran, Washington, D. C., 1971. 72 pages. No 
price indicated. 


ERRATUM 


The review of The Arab World: From Nationalism to Revolution, ed. by 
Abdeen Jabara and Janice Terry [Summer 1972 issue], noted that no price 


was indicated on the book. On the fourth cover, the price of $3.50 was listed. 
This information also appeared in the Journals listing of the book under 
"Recent Publications" in che Winter 1972 issue. 





NEW FROM | 


PALESTINE INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS ON HUMAN RIGHTS 1948-1972 

This book reviews the violations of the human rights of the people of Palestine 
since the setting up of the state of Israel. It includes a convenient compendium 
of reports, studies and recommendations issued by international, inter-governmental 
and private organizations, such as the International Committee of the Red Cross, 
the World Council of Churches, Amnesty International and the Israel League for 
Human and Civil Rights. 

Published jointly by The World Conference of Christians for Palestine, Canter- 
bury, and The Institute for Palestine Studies, Beirut. Paperback US$2.00 


INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS ON PALESTINE 1969 
Edited by WALID KHADDURI 

This is the latest volume of a series which includes a selective compilation of 
Statements, speeches, joint communiqués, interviews, investigative reports and 
editorials representing special policy. The 464 documents are divided into the 
following sections: International (including Israel), United Nations and the Arab 
World. 

Published jointly by the University of Kuwait, Kuwait, and The Institute for 


Palestine Studies, Beirut. Hardcover US$20.00 


THE INSTITUTE FOR PALESTINE STUDIES 


P.O. Box 7164 P.O. Box 329A, R.D. No. 1 
Beirut, Lebanon Oxford, Pa. 19363, U.S.A. 















The City in the Ancient World 


Mason Hammond 
Assisted by Lester Bartson 
Mr. Hammond treats the emergence of ancient cities historically, concluding that they 
were a phenomenon of local social development but were influenced by older urban cul- 
tures. The city-state evolved, in contrast, out of the talent and needs of the Greeks. Harvard 
Studies in Urban History. $20.00 








The Patricians of Nishapur 
A Study in Medieval Islamic Social History 
Richard W. Bulliet ~ 


Through a study of 5000 brief biographies of the patricians of the medieval Iranian city, 
Nishapur, Mr. Bulliet has defined and recreated this class of Islamic urban society. He 
provides as well, genealogies of nine patrician family groups, their genealogical charts, 
and a key to the biographical sources. Harvard Middle Eastern Studies, 16. $12.50 
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33379 "Address by Shaikh Ahmad Zaki Yamani at 
the North Sea Conference.” Mid. East Econ. Digest 
16, no. 39 (S 29 72) 1125-7. Delivered in London 
on September 20, 1972. 

33380 "The Algiers communiqué of Algeria, Egypt 
and Libya (of May 1972)." Orient 13, no. 2 (Ju 
'72) Reprinted from the July 5, 1972 issue of The 
Egyptian Gazette. 

33381 ‘‘Anglo-Maltese Agreement.” NATO Rev. 20, 
nos. 7-8 (Jl-Ag '72) 34-5. 
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33383 "Constitution de la Fédération des Républi- 
ques Arabes." Orient (Hamburg) 13, no. 2 (Ju 
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33384 “The Constitution of the Federation of the 
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Sir: 

I have read with interest Mr. George S. Harris’ 
review of Dr. T. W. Adams’ book AKEL: The 
Communist Party of Cyprus (Hoover, 1971), 
that has appeared in your Spring 1972 issue 
(Vol. 26, No. 2 of MEJ, pp. 200-201). Mr. 
Harris gives a good presentation of the contents 
of this book and assesses its usefulness for the 
student of contemporary Cyprus. The reviewer 
however does not point out the several in- 
accuracies that recur throughout this book and 
mark the low quality of its scholarship. Many 
of these inaccuracies have been signalized in 
another review that has appeared in the London 
International Affairs (Vol. 48, No. 2, pp. 325-6). 


My purpose in this communication is to bring 
to the interested reader's attention an additional 
point of serious misinformation contained in 
the above work, concerning not simply the com- 
munist movement in Cyprus but more generally 
the workings of democratic politics in the island. 


In a one-page postscript (p. 205) of his 
book, Mr. Adams considers briefly che 1970 
general election in Cyprus and advances the 
startling argument that the figure of 263,857 
registered Greek voters is actually “100,000 
less than the estimated number of eligible voters 
from (the Greek) community." I do not know 
on what data the author of this book is basing 
his estimation but from my own close inspection 
of voting statistics and 1970 demographic data, 
I have concluded that this figure of 100,000 
eligible voters failing to register is a gross 
miscalculation. 


The 1970 Demographic Report of the Sta- 
tistics and Research Department of the Ministry 


of Finance of the Republic of Cyprus gives 
detailed information about mid-year population 
by age-group (p. 37). These data show that 
304,500 persons were 25 years of age and above 
in mid-1970 (precisely the time of the elec- 
tion). Of these 304,500 people roughly one- 
fifth, or about 60,900 were Turks who were not 
fegistered on the Greek electoral lists but on 
separate lists of their own. Thus a simple sub- . 
traction shows that at the time of the election 
the Greek-Cypriot population of 25 years of age 
and above was about 243,600 persons. Now 
suffrage rights are accorded to every male and 
female citizen of the Republic who is 21 years 
old and above, independently of any other quali- 
fications, such as literacy. So we must add to the 
number of 243,600 eligible Greek voters, the 
number of additional voters between 21 and 24 
years of age. 


The available data show that in mid-1970 
the age group between 20 and 24 numbered 
57,500 persons. It is reasonable to suppose I 
think, that on a random distribution of age sub- 
groups in this number, those between 20 and 
21 years of age, who are ineligible to vote, con- 
stituted probably one-fifth or 11,500 persons. Of 
the remaining 46,000 persons about one-fifth or 
9,200 persons were registered on the Turkish 
lists, which leaves 36,800 Greek eligible voters 
to be added to the number of 243,600 persons 
25 years old and above. Thus we may conclude 
that the eligible electorate of the Greek com- 
munity was roughly 280,400 persons as against 
263,857 who indeed registered on the electoral 
lists. This leaves approximately 16,543 persons 
or 5.5 per cent of the potential Greek electorate 
who failed to register, 
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This is regrettable of course but is not as 
appalling as the figure suggested in the book 
under consideration. The conclusion that 
emerges from this brief discussion of quantita- 
tive data is that political participation in the 
1970 general election was much more wide- 
spread than Mr. Adams implies. This I think 
makes a significant difference in one’s assess- 
ment of the political dynamics of the people of 
Cyprus. The evidence presented here should 
caution the reader of this book in weighing the 
credibility of the quantitative data supplied by 
the author. 

PASCHALIS M. KITROMILIDES 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Sir: 

My book on the Communist Party of Cyprus 
did not, of course, concentrate on the 1970 
elections in the Republic; the body of my re- 
searches was completed well before that date. 
In a patent disregard of the book's main thrust, 
however, one individual has seen fit to write an 
open letter in order to chide me on a compara- 
tively inconsequential detail mentioned in my 
brief postscript. What appears to be at issue is 
a difference of opinion over the interpretation 
of some inconclusive data, viz, how many po- 
tential Greek Cypriot voters there might have 
been at election time. 


While the voter turn-out and number of 
registered voters provide valid statistics, the 
population figures cited in the postscript are 
admitted to be estimates. Indeed the last census 
in the island was taken in 1960, hence the 1967 
Demographic Report tables—which I used— 
and the similar tables of 1970—which the letter- 
writer used—are officially noted in both docu- 
ments to be nothing more than estimates. From 
these reports alone, there is no way to deter- 
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mine with certainty the actual number of Greek 
Cypriot citizens over 21 years of age, least of 
all the Turkish Cypriot community’s actual per- 
centage of the total population. Therefore, the 
correspondent’s intricate interpolation based 
upon estimated population figures and my own 
reckoning of potential vorer strength are in the 
final analysis equally speculative! Nonetheless, 
since it is impossible to prove the point, I am 
cheerfully willing to concede that the truth in 
this rather peripheral matter undoubtedly lies 
somewhere between our two claims. 


It may be significant to note that the afore- 
mentioned correspondence did not contain a 
direct challenge to the calculations I made in 
the footnote on page 2 (also cited in my post- 
script). Consequently, it could be assumed that 
the seeming critic found this vital and decidedly 
more germane estimate of mine to be not only 
acceptable, but unassailable. In short, I was re- 
lieved to see that at least one student of the 
problem was loathe to question seriously any 
of the book’s major conclusions. Having said 
this, I now feel justified in registering a mild 
protest against the captious tone of the letter to 
the editor and, in particular, the gratuitous in- 
ferences its writer seeks to draw from his con- 
trived “evidence.” 


The second printing of AKEL is available 
and newly added is the first official Government 
of Cyprus Background Paper on communism in 
the island, which was partly inspired by the 
original publication of my book. Considering 
the amount of interest that has since been gen- 
erated in the Communist Party of Cyprus. I am 
truly rewarded by the realization that my work 
has helped to bring this obscure, though in- 
triguing, subject into open discussion. 


T. W. ADAMS 
Washington, D. C. 
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James A. Bill 


S SCHOLARS FROM a wide variety of disciplines focus their analysis 
upon patterns of development and modernization, there is increasing 
awareness of the profound lack of knowledge of traditional systems. 

. The substance of these systems has a great bearing upon the direction and 
quality of modernizing processes. The traditional Islamic system has possessed 
remarkable resiliency and resistance to transformation. As a result, con- 
temporary Islamic societies are the scene of particularly intense conflict be- 
tween the forces of tradition and modernity. A deeper understanding of this 
struggle requires an examination of the forces and characteristics that infused 
these traditional systems with extraordinary elasticity. Iran is one of the most 
fluid and flexible of Islamic societies. : 


This study attempts to analyze the way Iranians relate to one another in 
particular social and political settings. The key relationships under examina- 
tion are power relationships which involve individuals seeking to control 
one another's behavior.' The quality of these patterns which has been shaped 
and molded for centuries in Iran is not necessarily the same as that which 
marks power relationships in other societies. In examining some of the dif- 
ferent emphases in this regard, this study will hopefully provide relevant 
insights into the traditional Iranian system which is now challenged by the 
forces of modernization. 


The Politics of Informality 


Social scientists who have applied group analysis to non-Western and 
Latin American societies have often failed to confront the core of the political 


1. Among the most imaginative discussions of Iranian society in terms of power, one must 
include the work of Leonard Binder and David C. McClelland. In the case of these two scholars, 
power is but one of several key ‘concepts. See, for example, Binder, Iran: Political Development 
in a Changing Society (Berkeley and Los Angeles: University of California Press, 1962), espe- 
cially pp. 16-36; and McClelland, "National Character and. Economic Growth in Turkey and 
Iran,” in Lucian W. Pye (ed.), Communications and Political Development (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1963), pp. 152-181. 


A JAMES A. BILL is associate professor of government at the University of Texas, Austin. An 
early version of this study was presented at the Conference on the Structure of Power in Islamic 
Iran at UCLA in June 1969. The system of transliteration adopted herein is the one approved 
by the American Library Association and the Library of Congress. 
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"processes in these areas. The primary reason is that the emphasis of these 


r 
"studies has been upon formal institutions and associational groups.” Most 
y: - group analyses of the Third World have concentrated upon trade unions, 
X political parties, religious associations, legislatures, bureaucracies and armies. 


Few have analyzed those groups which are least organized and which are non- 
associational in character? In Iran, as in many other Third World societies, 
these are the most significant collectivities as they represent the major social 
and political decision-making structures. 

The exercise of power in Iran is played out primarily within networks of 
informal groups.* Factions, cliques, coteries and ad hoc collectivities of all 
sorts are the kinds of group formations that count in Iran. This is attested to 
by the existence of a pervasive network of personal cliques or dawrahs. A 
dawrah is an informal group of individuals who always meet periodically, 
usually rotating the meeting place among the membership? The basic organiz- 
ing principle about which individuals cluster in a particular dawrah may be 
professional, familial, religious, recreational, intellectual, political or economic. 
Dawrah membership helps build and reinforce personal ties. These ties com- 
prise the backing of the social and political fabric of Iran. 

The dawrah system is deeply rooted in Iranian history. The famous 
khangahs, for example, were a type of continuous dawrah where the darvishes 
and S#fz leaders would sit and preach, and different groups would come and 
go. The qabvabkbanabs and cha'ikhanahs (coffee and teahouses) were im- 
portant meeting places and still are throughout Iran. Coffeehouses first be- 
came prevalent in Iran during the Safavid period when they served as centers 
of recreation, story telling and social and political discussion. During the 19th 
century, the emphasis of coffeehouse organization shifted to a greater concern 
for commercial and business affairs. Today, there are well over 2,000 coffee- 


2. Fred W. Riggs has effectively made this point several times. See, for example, Riggs, "The 
Theory of Developing Politics," World Politics, 16 (October 1963), 147-171. 

3. Gabriel Almond has perceptively called attention to the "nonassociational interest group," 
but the Almond school bas largely ignored this category in their empirical investigations. See 
Gabriel A. Almond and G. Bingham Powell, Jr., Comparative Politics: A Developmental Approach 
(Boston and Toronto: Little, Brown and Company, 1966), pp. 73-97. 

4. From the point of view of Iran and the Iranian even informal groups have "form" and in 
this sense could be considered “formal.” We use the term "informal," however, to refer to an 
unofficial, highly fluid and relatively clandestine type of group organization. Processes of informal 
politics are evident, of course, in all societies. Such processes, however, take on varying forms 
and hold quite different significance from society to society. Preliminary research indicates that 
the patterns discussed in this study are also prevalent in Latin American societies such as Brazil, 
Colombia and Mexico. They are of only slightly less import in Asian societies such as Japan, 
Taiwan and the Philippines. These processes would appear to be relatively less significant in 
Western societies such as Great Britain and the United States, while in countries like Italy they 
assume a much more prominent róle. 

5. Dawrah is a Persian word usually translated as “cycle.” . Strictly speaking then, a dawrah 
is a cyclical meeting which gathers periodically rotating the place.of meeting. One of the first 
observers to recognize the significance of the dawrah to Iranian political life was William Green 
Miller. See his article "Political Organization in Iran: From Dowreh to Political Party," Middle 
East Journal, 23 (Spring and Summer 1969), 159-167; 343-350. 
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houses in Tehran, and many tend to be attended according to an identity of 
occupational interest. For example, bricklayers, butchers, masons, musicians, 
painters, plasterers, real estate dealers, tile workers and cobblers each have 
particular coffeehouses that they attend regularly. In south Tehran, coffee- 
house attendance and guild membership often overlap as less formal and more 
formal group formations intertwine.? 

Informal and secret group activities in Iran have often had direct political 
influence. Dawrahs in the form of faramasbhbanabs (19th-20th century 
Freemason groups) and various anjumans ("societies") were vital to the 
success of the constitutional movement.’ Evidence is now available which 
indicates that there were very close connections between anjumans and 
farámüsbbbanabs as key personalities and political leaders moved back and 
forth among many such groups? Even within the Majlis, important political 
decisions have been made in factions (fwakstyiinha) which Rizàzadah Shafaq 
has termed shikastabbastabha (those which shatter and re-form) because of 
their undefined, fragmented nature. Dr. Shafaq writes about a system of 
“factions without parties” where groups do not “have any permanence or 
durability and live their short lives haphazardly."? 

The politics of the dawrah pervade and persist in Iran because of the 
absence of the political, social, economic and technical conditions of organi- 
zation. These include a certain level of cooperation and trust, competent 
leadership, committed membership, adequate financing and political tolera- 
tion." The last point is crucial A stifling political environment tends to 
obstruct the growth of formal associations and promotes instead the prolifera- 
tion of secretive, less visible informal groups. 

The dawrah stands as only one indicator of the politics of informality in 
Iran. Most channels to power are informal. This is the case whether the 
demands or petitions are directed to a provincial governor or to the Shah 

6. Khusraw Khusruvi, "Mutali'ah-yi dar barah-yi Qahvahkhanah-ha (A Study of the Coffee- 
houses]," Kavisb, 1st yr, No. 9 (Bahman 1341/February 1963), 84-92. In the Iranian bazaar, 
"the most significant institution for group activities is the bey'at.” These are "informal periodic 
meetings in private houses and their function is more ostensibly religious, although they play an 
important role in the general public interest." See Brian Spooner, "Religion and Society Today: 
An Anthropological Perspective," in Ehsan Yar-Shater (ed.), Iran Faces tbe Seventies (New York: 
Praeger, 1971) pp. 171-72. The bey'at is a more fluid collectivity than the guild, and it is there- 
fore less susceptible to political pressure by the authorities. Ir is also better able to absorb social 
and economic change. 

7. For an analysis of the anjumans, see Ann K. S. Lambton, "Secret Societies and the Persian 
Revolution of 1905-6," St. Antony’s Papers, No. 4 (1958), 43-60. A mammoth study of Free- 
masonry in Iran was published in Persian in 1968. Although filled with fascinating and generally 
reliable data, the author's interpretations are deeply biased. See Isma‘il Ra'in, FaramZsbkbanab va 
Firámástniri dar Iran (Masonic Lodges and Freemasonry in Iran} (3 vol, Tehran, 1347/1968). 

8. Ra'in, Faramtshkhanab, Il, pp. 219-240. 

“9, Dr. Rizizadah Shafaq, Khatirat-i Majlis va Dimukras Chist? {Majlis Memoirs and What is 
Democracy?] (Tehran, 1334/1955), pp. 58-61. 


10. For an historical account of the political obstacles to social organization, see Rà'in, 
Faramishkhanah, I, pp. 223-234. 
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himself. When a governor-general travels through his province, villagers 
who wish to present a petition will do so in many different ways. One of the 
most common methods is to appeal to any member of the governor's entourage 
in the hopes that the intermediary will present the request to the governor. 
Thus, the governor's driver, secretary, butler, and even his guests are con- 
tinually approached and asked to intercede. Such petitions are presented 
through car windows, in mosques, during parades, over dinner tables and in 
coffeehouses. One of the more ingenious methods of making demands occurs 
orally when cheers of praise for visiting dignitaries are interspersed with 
cheers of petition requesting community improvements. A typical example 
develops in the following sequence: "Long live the Shah!" "Hurrah!" "Long 
live the governor!” “Hurrah!” “We need another doctor in this town!" 
“Hurrah!” 


The Shahs of Iran have traditionally been the heart of similar webs of 
informality. They represent the ultimate earthly tribunal of appeal and there- 
fore there is intense competition to gain the ear of the king. Persian history 
is filled with stories that stress the idea that individuals from all orders of 
society have the right to petition the Shah. In fact, the monarch surrounds 
himself with confidants who serve as channels of access. These individuals 
include ministers, generals, courtiers, statesmen and senators. They also in- 
clude relatives, personal friends, old classmates and trusted advisors. These 
personalities "who circle the power of the monarch"" filter and relay infor- 
mation and petitions to the Shah. They, in turn, are surrounded by their own 
entourages each member of whom serves as a lower level but additional chan- 
nel to power. This network of personal webs is in constant flux and Iranian 
petitioners develop ingenuity and expend great energy in efforts to gain a 
firm foothold in it. 


In the politics of informality, those individuals who are most hidden from 
the public eye tend to be the most effective carriers of demands and infor- 
mation. On the national political level, they rest behind the scenes where 
they do not compete with the monarch for national popularity. Their repre- 
sentations, therefore, are less suspect in the eyes of the king. In contemporary 
Iranian politics, these hidden intermediaries are represented by veteran retired 
statesmen such as Sayyid Ziya' al-Din Tabataba’i,"* old classmates such as 
General Husayn Fardiist, courtiers such as Dr. ‘Abd al-Karim Ayadi, and 
business magnates such as the Rashidiyàn brothers. The name of this type of 


individual is seldom printed in the press and is never found in the rolls of 


11. This was the chant with which a group of Kaziriin townspeople met the Governor-General 
of Fars Province on February 22, 1966. 

12. Mustafa Fatah, Panjab Sal Naft-i Iran [Fifty Years of Persian Oil] (Tehran, 1335/1956), 
p. 11. 

13. Sayyid Ziya’ died in 1969. 
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political parties or in comprehensive Who's Who listings.** These personali- 
ties do not become prime ministers or senators, and they conscientiously 
avoid formal posts and public positions. They themselves argue that the 
longevity of key political influence depends upon one's ability to avoid formal 
political positions." Public figures such as Ja'far Sharif-Imámi, Ahmad 
Matin-Daftari, and Jamshid Amizigar, for example, have successfully fought 
to avoid joining a political party. 

The characteristic of informality is intimately interrelated with the person- 
alism, omnipresent tension, and insecurity that also infuse the traditional 
system. The looseness of organization that marked the dawrah and the processes 
of interest articulation was due partially to the pervading personalism. 


The Personal Flow of Power 


A French sociologist has summarized an analysis of Iranian village life by 
referring to “interindividual relations" that are “entirely polarized." This 
description can well be applied to all levels of Iranian society. There has been 
a conspicuous absence of formal institutions embodying well defined prin- 
ciples of goal attainment and cooperative effort. Power has not flowed from 
institution to institution but rather from individual to individual. Indeed, the 
concentration and distribution of power is effectively channeled through a 
complex web of personal relationships. 


The dawrah is actually an amorphous amalgam of patterned personal re- 
lationships. The contact that exists between the members is what makes the 
structure a group while at the same time guaranteeing that it remains an 
informal group. Personal interests usually take precedence over dawrah inter- 
ests. Yet the dawrah is crucial to the advancement and protection of these 
personal interests." The dawrah is at bottom a highly personal group. The 
meetings are held in intensively personal settings, e.g. an individual's home; 
the discussions largely center upon personal problems, e.g. even politics and 
business are discussed in terms of their impact upon the dawrah members; 
the common force that unites the membership is a personal relationship, ie. 
personal contacts with old classmates, relatives, neighbors and business 
associates. 


14. The 1968 Iran Almanacs Who's Who section includes over 400 leading Iranian personali- 
ties and politicians. None of these crucially important intermediaries and Imperial confidants are 
therein listed (nor have they ever been included in these annual listings). 

15. Personal interview with one of these intermediaries, Tehran, March 13, 1967. 

16. Paul Vieille, "Un groupement féodal en Iran,’ Revue Française de Sociologie, 6 (April- 
June 1965), p. 190. Besides personal interests, there are also important group and class interests 
in Iran. These interests are all intertwined and interrelated. The emphasis here is upon the 
personal dimension. 

17. A. Reza Arasteh, Final Integration in tbe Adult Personality (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1965), 
p. 328. 
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The dawrab system itself is knit together by the yarn of personalism since 
individual Iranians often belong to several dawrahs. In each one, they are 
in contact with different cliques of individuals. Communication flows thus 
from one dawrah to another with information constantly passing throughout 
society viz human transmission. In this situation, certain personalities become 
key transmitters and therefore serve as the centers and carriers of information. 
This, in turn, invests them with a disproportionate share of power and influ- 
ence in the society. Limitations of space and time require that such individuals 
meet almost continuously with different groups in a way that compresses the 
intermittent character of the dawrah. Certain members of the Tehran busi- 
ness-political élite have social gatherings in their homes every evening. Life 
becomes a rotation of informal meetings "in a community where everything 
is personal.” 

An example of the key róle of the personal transmission of information 
in Iran is the taxi communication grid in Tehran. Important social and politi- 
cal information spreads with amazing rapidity (and unevenness) throughout 
Tehran viz this network. In 1970, 9,500 taxicabs were operating in Tehran 
alone. Each driver picked up an average of 30-40 different parties a day. 
On this basis, Iranian taxi cooperative officials estimate that Tehran taxi drivers 
come into direct contact with half a million persons each day.? The key to 
the effectiveness of this communication grid is the personal relations that 
develop immediately between passenger and driver. Inside the Iranian taxi 
there are no physical or customary divisions separating the passenger and the 
driver. This is in great contrast to some societies where specially designed 
panels rather completely isolate passenger from driver. In Iran, it is con- 
sidered impolite for the passenger not to speak with the taxi driver and vice- 
versa. There is great unease on both sides if silence reigns. Iranian taxi drivers 
are often visibly pleased when a passenger takes the front rather than the 
back seat. The personal exchange of information was facilitated even further 
in the taxi network during the late 1960s through the formation of a taxi 
drivers cooperative organization. Cooperative headquarters have come to serve 
as a central meeting place for the drivers who can now better exchange infor- 
mation among themselves. 

This system of persistent and direct personalism pervades all corners of 
an individual's life. It dominates, for example, in family, occupational, re- 
ligious, educational and governmental settings. In such an environment, 


18. Sir John Malcolm, The History of Persia from the Early Period to the Present Time (2nd 
ed.; London: John Murray, 1829), II, 410. 

19. This is a conservative estimate since each party (passenger pickup) usually counts more 
than one person. These statistics were gathered during interviews with Iran taxi cooperative 
officials, Tehran, July 26, 1970. These officials sold the idea of the taxi cooperative to the political 
régime by arguing the value of this communication network as a means of attitude control from 
above. The recruitment of the right kind of individuals to drive the cabs thus became a major 
problem to the élite members in charge. 
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one is required to develop highly refined techniques of perception and per- 
suasion. An individual's survival and success have often rested upon his ability 
to make the right personal contact and then to be able to use that contact to 
achieve a certain end. An entire vocabulary has grown up in the Persian 
language that expresses the methodology of manipulation necessary to im- 
prove one’s position in the system. The most common expression describing 
the intricacies of the personal flow of power in Iran is parti. This term means 
to possess connections, to be able to pull strings, or to have "pull? There 
is a saying in contemporary Tehran circles that in order to achieve any im- 
portant goal in Iran one must be strong in Vitamin P, Ze, pz/ (money), 
parti, and pur rui (pushiness). 

Personal ties and connections are of critical importance in this system for 
they mean access to power. Proximity in the sense of physical nearness also 
acquires special relevance for if you can be physically close to someone you 
have an unusual opportunity to influence him. Close acquaintanceship or 
friendship with someone in lran is, therefore, often referred to as being 
nazdik (near) him, while a neighbor is he who shares one's very shadow 
(bamsayab). Thus, there is tremendous pressure constantly exerted to move 
towards the locus of power. When the Shah visits a provincial city, for ex- 
ample, the local citizenry spend weeks preparing to gain the closest possible 
position to him. Bureaucrats scheme to get in many reception lines where they 
jockey for the most favorable position. Local military and educational dig- 
nitaries grimly compete with one another for the honor of guiding the mon- 
arch through their particular installations. A great deal of energy is expended 
by all who administer hospitals, orphanages, schools, government agencies 
and factories in order to assure that the king will visit their institution. The 
closer an individual gets to the monarch and the longer he is in this position, 
the more he will maximize his opportunities to advance in the system. 

Iranian history demonstrates well that persistent effort to extend one's 
personal connections pays great dividends. The power of proximity must be 
evaluated in these terms. The Court or Royal Household has traditionally 
proven to be an extraordinarily significant channel of personal mobility. 
Proximity rather than occupational position explains why gardeners, water 
carriers, stableboys and cobblers have moved into positions of great political 
power. It is not so important to note that Amir Kabir was the son of a cook 
but rather that he was the son of a very special cook—the cook of the Prime 
Minister Qà'im Maqàm. Another instance involves the son of a court cobbler 
who became a water carrier (zbdarbasbz) for Nasir al-Din Shah. While ac- 
companying the king on a hunting trip, he moved at the critical moment to 

20. For an excellent analysis in English of parti, see Ali Nasseri, "Ihe Ecology of Staffing in 


the Government of Iran" (unpublished M.A. thesis, American University of Beirut, 1964), 
especially pp. 64-72. See also Binder, Iran: Political Development, pp. 255-264, 
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assist the monarch down a dangerous mountainside. From that time on, the 
waterboy never looked back as he rose to great influence and his son became 
one of the most important figures in Qajar history—Mirza ‘Ali Asghar Khan 
Amin al-Sultàn [Atabak-i A'zam]."! 

In this setting, it is necessary to press ever towards those in power and 
then to take quick advantage of any situation that presents itself. Hajji Baba 
of Isfahan "learnt how necessary it is, in order to advance in life, to make 
much of everything, even the dog or the cat, if they came in my way, of him 
who can have access to the ear of men in power." The credibility of this 
statement is supported, for example, by the case of one of Nasir al-Din Shah's 
favorite wives, Aminah Aqdas. This woman, who was the daughter of a 
Kurdish shepherd and a slave in the Royal Household, owed her rise to favor 
to the fact that she was the attendant of one of the Shah's favorite cats. One 
Iranian who clips and collects obituary columns from the Tehran dailies 
frankly admits that he does so in order to keep filling in a huge chart de- 
picting the intricate family ties that relate political and business leaders in 
Iran. When he needs a favor from anyone on the chart, he locates the various 
connections and approaches the individual through the relative he is already 
acquainted with or through the one easiest for him to contact.” 


In a system where the power of personal connections dominates, there are 
numerous patterns of profound intricacy that, although difficult to document, 
are also difficult to overlook. The offspring of important families tend to 
hang together in a manner that provides each member with the representation 
enjoyed by all members. This allows one to engage in mutual favor-doing 
on a much more extensive and effective front. A member of one old Fars 
family has argued that the ideal in this regard is to have one family member 
located in at least the following seven arenas: the Ministry of Finance, the 
Court, the Security Organization, the Army, the Ministry of Justice, the 
Ministry of Education and the Ministry of Economy. His particular family 
held representation in each of these with the exception of the Ministry of 
Justice.” One family that has done well recently in this regard is the Khusru- 
vani family. Four brothers have held concurrent posts as Minister of Labor- 
Secretary General of the Iran Novin Party, Iranian Ambassador to the United 
States, Deputy Commander of the Gendarmerie, and Chief Judge Advocate 


21. F. O. 539/43, No. 48, "Memorandum by Mr. S. Churchill Respecting the Principal Per- 
sonages in Persia," September, 1889. 

22. The Adventures of Hajji Baba of Ispaban (2nd ed.; London: John Murray, 1824), I, 196. 

23. Personal interview, Tehran, May 22, 1967. Anthropologists occasionally stress the signif- 
cance of proximity in other Middle Eastern contexts. For a convincing and recent study emphasizing 
this power of "propinquity," see Richard T. Antoun, Arab Village (Bloomington: Indiana Uni- 
versity Press, 1972). 

24. The empty base has since been covered as two cousins with law degrees from France 
have now returned to Iran and the Ministry of Justice. Personal interview, Darab, July 26, 1966. 
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to the Iranian Armed Forces. These brothers have consistently used their 
various positions to promote and support the interests of one another. 

Another important tendency is for the large and influential families to 
encompass every shade of political opinion. One brother will be a socialist or 
communist, another a staunch royalist, and yet another a pro-Western moderate. 
The most obvious example of this is the important Salah family where 
Jahanshah represents the Royal Family, Allahyár was a leader in the opposi- 
tion National Front, and ‘Ali Pasha was a pro-Western moderate. Other 
notable examples of this kind of situation include the Hidayat, Amini, and 
Farmanfarmaian families. In a society where fortunes and governments 
change with the wind, it is best to be represented in all camps. Therefore, 
when the ins are suddenly ousted, there does not have to be family or per- 
sonal disaster. The personal ties supersede overt ideological preferences. The 
establishment member protects and shields the opposition member well aware 
that should the opposition become the establishment he can count on the 
same kind of protection. It was in this spirit that several large Iranian land- 
lords had their sons take out papers in the communist oriented Tudeh Party 
in the mid- 1940s. : 

Dawrabs are often composed of wierd and unlikely assortments of indi- 
viduals. One dawrah consists of a member of the National Front, a Court 
official, a Qajar Prince, a high-ranking oil company executive, a member of 
the Majlis, and a university professor. Another includes among its members 
a military officer, a critical journalist, a member of the Security Organization, 
and a poet whose work is strongly anti-régime. In this setting, personal ties 
take precedence over official position only to the point when personal ad- 
vancement is best furthered by continuation in this dawrah. Dawrahs are 
always being born and put to death as their members continually maneuver 
to take advantage of new social and political situations.” At a time of con- 
frontation when a member must choose between the dawrah or position in 
higher circles, he will choose the latter and from there join other dawrahs. 
Until this time, however, the assorted members will shield one another from 
various outside challenges as the most unlikely alliances prevail. 

It has often been observed that Iranians have never done well in team 
sports but have excelled in such individual events as wrestling and weight- 
lifting." A recent coach of the national Iranian basketball team notes that - 
he had to work with a chain of individuals who related atomistically. The 
key relationships were not cooperative patterns of teamwork but rather com- 
petitive interpersonal relationships that extended well beyond the basketball 

25. Professor Hafez Farmayan has stressed this ephemeral quality of the dawrab in private 
discussion with the author. 

26. Prime Minister Amir Abbas Hoveyda has publicly made this point several times. Since 


1948, Iran has won 30 medals in international Olympic competition, nine in weightlifting and 21 
in wrestling. 
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court.” The personal ties that counted were between each player and the 


coach, each player and the Head of the Iranian Basketball Federation, and 
each player and the Head of the Iranian Sports Federation. In analyzing the 
"atomization of reality" which marks the structure of the Persian language, 
Raymond Gastil points out that the concept of "team" or "teamwork" causes 
difficulty in Persian, and “tim” in its athletic sense has been borrowed from 
English. The Iranian sees a "team" as a group of competing individuals or 
as "a group that fights another group.” 

In the basketball situation, therefore, it is not the best athletic adminis- 
trators who administer, nor the best coaches who coach, nor the best players 
who play, nor even the best shooters who shoot. It is those who have the right 
personal contacts who see the action. The most famous Iranian basketball 
player is an individual of mediocre basketball ability who also is a police cap- 
tain with the right connections. The Iranian Sports Federation is actually 
a federation of individuals and cliques whose primary goal is to grasp and 
maintain political power. More emphasis is placed upon personal socio- 
political advancement than upon team success. Therefore, in 1966 it was agreed 
that if Iran was to make a good showing in the Fifth Asian Games at Bangkok, 
it would be necessary to field as large a team as possible. In the end, 111 
individuals were included in the flight to Bangkok out of which only 76 were 
athletes. Besides the handful of coaches and trainers, the remaining passengers 
were bureaucrats, officials, patrons, politicians and other vacationers. 

The personally insulting nature of criticism in Iran which has baffled many 
observers seems less bewildering when viewed in this general context. A 
leading Iranian psychologist points out that criticism (imtiqad) in Iran always 
takes on a private and personal coloring. Although the original incident may 
involve a general issue or idea, it is not long before it develops into a per- 
sonal animosity that is soon revealed in slurs upon one another's moral quali- 
ties and mutual allegations concerning ancestors.” The Iranian press is filled 
with personal debates and quarrels as private grudges become public news.. 
Critical dialogues concerning public issues and governmental programs soon 
break down into personal accusation and vilification. This stems partly from 
the fact that power is not centralized in institutions. It effectively resides in 
personalities who utilize it to address personal issues. Complaints and criti- 
cisms, therefore, are automatically directed against personalities. 


27. I am grateful to' Donald J. Linehan who coached the Iranian National Basketball Team 
(1966-1967) for sharing his experiences and insights with me. 

28. Raymond D, Gastil, "Language and Modernization: A Comparative Analysis of Persian 
and English Texts" (Center for International Affairs, Harvard University, 1959), p. 73. 
(Mimeographed.) 

29. For an excellent analysis of the nature and function of criticism in Iran, see Dr. Nasir 
al-Din Sahib al-Zamàni's two articles, "Intigadi Bar Bahshah-yi Intigadi dar Iran [A Critique of 
Critical Discussions in Iran],” Khvdndani-ha, 26th yr., Nos. 99-100 (Shahrivar 1 and 5, 1345/ 
August 23 and 27, 1966), pp. 8-10 and 8-10, 49. 
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The personalism of the system is most commonly seen in the omnipresent 
process of bargaining. In the absence of definite information and common 
agreement, a decision can be reached only by intensive personal encounter. 
This involves a confrontation of wits and mental maneuvering accompanied 
by tactics of blended begging and bluffing. The crucial element is the personal 
element. 


Pervasive Conflict and the Balance of Tension 


Rivalry and conflict mark all levels and systems in Iranian society. This 
inbuilt tension characterizes individual, group and class relationships and is 
persistently present among private and public institutions as well" Unre- 
mitting rivalry exists between members of the Royal Family as well as be- 
tween villagers, tribesmen, servants and merchants. Intense conflict prevails 
within and between government ministries, professional organizations, uni- 
versities, business groups, security organizations and hospitals. Extremely taut 
lines of tension, for example, have existed between the following institutions: 
Ministry of Interior-Tehran Municipality, Ministry of Land Reform-Ministry 
of Agriculture, the Security Organization-Military Intelligence, Tehran Uni- 
versity-National University, and the Tehran Chamber of Commerce-Iranian 
Chamber of Mines and Industries. Nationally, there are a dozen military- 
security organizations knit together in continuing rivalry, while at the pro- 
vincial level Gilan has been the scene of thirteen different agencies in conflict 
over the same developmental projects. 

This tension has been system-preserving as it acts as an integrating and 
amalgamating force?! The key to this unusual function of conflict has been 
a shifting and fluctuating balance that tilts back and forth making the weaker 
stronger and the stronger weaker. Those individuals who are at a disad- 
vantage view their position as temporary and constantly maneuver to shift 
the balance in their favor. They are usually guaranteed at least their position, 
and there are few Iranians who are without some levers of power. The shift- 
ing balance is maintained and protected by the extraordinary complexity of 
the system which is composed of criss-crossing, overlapping, and interlocking 
lines of tension. When one line threatens to snap due to the overwhelming 
power of one individual over another, power immediately begins flowing in 
many different ways to the advantage of the threatened individual. New lines 
of tension are often produced by dividing the power of the aggrandizing indi- 
vidual. This reéstablishes the original balance and ensures more permanent 


30. It is for precisely this reason that Dr. Sahib al-Zamani refers to Iranians as "gladiators." 
For his theory of the gladiator, see his popular study Raz-i Kirishmah-ha—translated by the author 
as The Play of the Mind (Tehran: 1345/1966), pp. 281-289. 
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balance by fastening the threatening force into another relationship of 
competition. 


Patterns of balanced tension marked Safavid and Qajar as well as con- 
temporary Pahlavi politics?" Built into the present Royal Family is a basic 
rivalry between Mohammed Reza Shah's twin sister, Ashraf, and his eldest 
sister, Shams. Each of the Shah's three Queens has become entangled in this 
tension and each as a result developed an antagonistic relationship with both 
sisters. Soraya, the Shah's second wife, wrote that "a society of private indi- 
viduals lives in quite a different way from a family at Court who are always 
in a state of rivalry"? These particular relationships are only one part of a 
constantly changing network of conflicting tensions that encompass the Queen 
Mother, the Shah's brothers, courtiers, personal adjutants, military generals, 
and economic and political confidants. Soraya noted a lack of warmth in all 
these relationships which she felt "was not so much due to coldness as to 
something inherent in those very relationships themselves. 


Built into this network of stabilizing conflict are numerous intricate features 
that invest the basic patterns with additional staying power. A relevant case 
in point is the róle of the go-between or middleman.” This individual is 
often a personal deputy, secretary, messenger, adjutant, servant, assistant or 
friend. The general influence of the particular intermediary depends upon 
the importance of the individuals he is intermediate to. The middleman tends 
to filter the tension that exists between the two opposing sides. He does so 
by becoming himself bound within the same pattern and by relating to both 
sides in new competition. He utilizes his position to pursue his own self- 
interest and to build personal power. Iranian political history is replete with 
examples of messengers and inspectors who used their positions as middlemen 
to supplant an official whose waning power already threatened to shatter 
the balanced relationships. By displacing a weakening personality, the mid- 
dleman reéstablishes a steadying general tension even though in so doing he 
may surrender his position as intermediary. When he remains within the 
original relationship as middleman, he also serves to preserve the stabilizing 
tension by neutralizing some of the power of the stronger individual.. 


32. For documentation and explanation, see James A. Bill, "Modernization and Reform from 
Above: The Case of Iran,” Journal of Politics, 32 (February 1970), 19-40. 

33. The Autobiography of H.LH. Princess Soraya, translated from the German by Constantine 
Fitzgibbon (London: Arthur Barker, 1963), p. 65. 

34. Ibid., p. 65. For an enlightening analysis of the way this balanced conflict operates at the 
village level, see Vieille, "Un groupement féodal." 
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faction of the People] (Tehran, 1964), pp. 22-23. 
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One of the best examples of the róle of intermediaries in this system of 
shifting tension is the case of landlord-peasant relationships. Landlord-peasant 
patterns in Iran have been molded to a tremendous degree by the presence 
of numerous intermediaries. Such officials as the Radkhuda, mubashir, sabib- 
har, zurbat, nayib, tabvildar, pakar, abyar, absavar, and gavband represent 
important middlemen in rural Iran." Although the power and duties of these 
various individuals overlap, they have all been known to take advantage of 
their position to weaken the landlord. The latter has been willing to pay 
this price in order to preserve the basic relationships. Nor is it unusual for 
the intermediary to protect the peasant from the landlord and government 
official? This helps to buttress the position of the less powerful and builds 
additional stamina into the relationships. Even within the ranks of inter- 
mediaries there was profound tension, for example, between the kadkhuda 
and the mubashir. An even better example is the case of villages with two 
headmen, the kadkhuda arbabi and the kadkhuda dawlati, each representing 
a competing faction." Factionalism at this level also helped preserve the 
traditional patterns since it prevented potential opposition forces from unit- 
ing. Thus, although the individual peasant was sometimes able to exert power 
and improve his position in the relationship, he ultimately tended to remain 
embedded at the bottom of the hierarchy. 


One perceptive observer of contemporary Iranian politics has suggested that 
Iranians deeply distrust the possession and exercise of power. Iranians ap- 
parently trusted and supported Dr. Musaddiq “because he was or seemed to 
be, so ever frail, alone, and powerless amid the powerful." Once he grasped 
power, he slowly lost the confidence and backing of the people. This analysis 
keenly recognizes the fact that the more powerful X becomes, the more 
powerful and numerous become the forces that oppose X. The balance 
of tension must be maintained. While it is debatable whether Musaddiq posed 
a threat to this balance, it is surely questionable to conclude that Iranians dis- 
trust the possession and exercise of power. It is less distrust of the possession 
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of power than a recognition of the necessity to react to its concentration. Per- 
sonal survival and system preservation have long been based upon this 
dynamically delicate balance of tension. 


The Certainty of Insecurity 


A system of institutionalized conflict carries with it a profound degree of 
insecurity. Since this tension is present at all levels of society, so too is 
insecurity prevalent at all echelons." From the Shah on down, there is 
great uncertainty concerning one’s survival, position and well being. Because 
there have been as many dramatic examples of downward social mobility as 
upward mobility even the highest ranking individuals cannot afford to relax. 
If they move too quickly or are too successful, they risk the destruction of 
their opponents which immediately identifies them as threats to the system. 
If they move too slowly or are not very successful, they find that they stand 
to lose whatever power they did possess. The landscape of contemporary 
Iranian politics is littered with examples of those who once held key positions 
of power but are now in exile, under house arrest, in prison, or simply on the 
sidelines. These include former ministers and prime ministers, senators, 
and Majlis members, generals and ambassadors, tribal khans and courtiers, 
mujtahids and princes. The predicament of such individuals is manifestly 
obvious to those temporarily in power who can only view this as a strong 
reminder of the insecurity of their own positions. 


The certainty of uncertainty has become embedded in the Iranian mentality 
over a period of several centuries. The monotonous succession of droughts, 
floods, locusts, epidemics and earthquakes was broken only by sporadic but 
prolonged foreign invasions. The Iranian learned to expect the unexpected 
and to seek power in the midst of insecurity. Life became a succession of 
todays in which conflict and maneuver were part of the quest for preserva- 
tion and personal position. In such an environment, it was also true that 
the unexpected did not always mean disaster but could also mean fortune 
and political power. The Persian proverb that “even loss can be a profit” 
indicates well that calamity was always convertible to prosperity. Those out 
of favor one day would return to influence the next, and those in exile or in 
prison could never be counted upon to remain outside the paths of power. 
This fact also was not lost upon élite members, providing them with yet an- 
other reason to be insecure. The existence of cynicism even among members 
of the Iranian political élite is impressively documented in a recent study.” 
This study further indicates that the presence of this political cynicism is 
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closely linked to other attitudes such as personal mistrust, manifest insecurity 
and interpersonal exploitation. 

Ibráhim Khajah-Nüri describes the degree of distrust that exists in Iranian 
interpersonal relations as follows: 

Trust which is the foundation and basis of social life has completely disappeared 

from lran. The minister does not trust his deputies; the deputies do not trust 

their employees; the petitioners do not trust the counsel; the counsel does not trust 

the judge; the wife does not trust her husband, nor the brother his sister, nor 

even the father his son; and all of them are quite right.i? 
Besides the presence of distrust and cynicism, there is also apathy and in- 
difference. Indifference is a stance often adopted as a reaction to a climate 
of tension, insecurity and cynicism.** Leading Iranian journalists periodically 
deplore the low circulation of their newspapers and usually ascribe it to public 
apathy which they attribute to public distrust and government irresponsibility. 

' The climate of uncertainty is most evident in the lives of the younger 

generation in Iran. The insecurity is such that the young Iranian coins col- 
loquialisms to describe it. When he says he is hapalibapaw, he means that the 
ground is constantly shifting beneath him and that there is nothing he can 
grasp to keep himself from falling. The young writers and intellectuals of 
Iran bitterly describe the insecurity and uncertainty that mark their lives. 
The writings of Mahdi Akhavan-i Salis, Mahmud Kiyantsh, Siyávush Kasra'i, 
Jalal Al-i Ahmad, Riza Barahani and Jamal Mir-Sadiqi reveal an extraordinary 
emphasis upon these themes. 

In a situation where the ground is indeed constantly shifting under every- 
one’s feet, Iranians often look outside the system for support. This may mean 
foreign friends, foreign travel, or foreign business. The members of the politi- 
cal élite, in particular, have expended a great deal of time and energy in culti- 
vating foreign connections and ties. Such contacts are coveted because they 
can bind one to a force that is not an uncertain shifting part of the domestic 
system. Therefore, Iranians will often broadcast and publicize their acquaint- 
ances and friendships with foreigners. 


Plasticity, Power and Politics 


Much of the reason for the profound plasticity that has marked the Iranian 
network of balanced tension resides in the fact that the ever-present charac- 
teristics of informality, personalism and insecurity have interacted to build 
safety valves into the system. These devices have served to distribute and 
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fracture concentrations of threatening power. They have allowed a great deal 
of controlled change and movement as personalities and their demands are 
always provided with a certain opportunity to advance and circulate. 


A typical example of this concerns the complaints and demands that are 
directed to the political system. Rather than remaining bottled up in an 
expanding and explosive reservoir of alienation, important dissatisfactions con- 
tinually leak out through informal, but institutionalized, channels of com- 
plaint. The Iranian political élite constantly taps the various cores of discon- 
tent and provides outlets that sporadically dissipate dangerous pressures. This 
is partially effected by the aforementioned human chains of transmission that 
lead from the masses to the Shah. Other channels and mechanisms, however, 
also exist. 


In contemporary Iranian politics, there are several inspectorial groups that 
are attached to various ministries and offices. They are all designed to absorb © 
the complaints of the Iranian people, and they include the Imperial Investi- 
gation Organization, the Inspectorate of the Prime Ministry, the State In- 
spectorate Organization, the Civil Service Tribunal, and the Majlis Complaints 
Committee. Various ministries also maintain their own internal branches of 
investigation. These organizations have operáted very inconsistently and have 
largely existed as competing depositories of dissatisfaction. They are organized 
and dismantled depending upon the exigencies of the political situation. The 
Imperial Inspectorate, for example, was organized in 1958 and then dis- 
mantled four years later. It was reéstablished in 1968 and 13 of its top 15 
officials are Iranian army generals. The Empress of Iran maintains a petitions 
office within her secretariat. This bureau is now processing over 100,000 com- 
plaints and petitions per year. The present Shah of Iran writes that he per- 
sonally reads every letter or petition (or summary thereof) directed to him 
regardless of whether it is sent by “a peasant or a prime minister.” ** 


The existence of fluctuating channels of complaint constantly confronts the 
alienated with the real possibility of submitting their grievances to available 
officials. Although most demands are never effectively acted upon, the fact 
that they can so often be heard serves to siphon off explosively confined unrest. 
Requests are seldom categorically rejected nor are demands refused. Rather, 
they are indefinitely frozen in files, bureaucratic offices and personal con- 
sciousness where they are occasionally thawed for reéxamination upon the 
petitioner's subsequent exploration. The Ministry of Justice, for example, has 
a notorious reputation for procrastination and postponement as complaints 
are often not resolved for several decades. Cases are always pending and there- 
fore one's chances of success are always held open. In this kind of situation, 
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disruptive encounters are avoided and the power that builds upon direct threats 
and instant despair is seldom mobilized. 


When public dissatisfaction could no longer be absorbed by the inbuilt 
channels of complaint, it would overflow and take the form of protest by 
crowd.*® Even this explosive type of protest, however, has been ameliorated 
by traditional mechanisms such as bast (sanctuary). During the constitutional 
period, demonstrating crowds literally circulated between the streets and the 
key points of sanctuary represented by the holy places and foreign legations. 
In August 1906, for example, nearly 16,000 demonstrators took refuge on 
the grounds of the British Legation in Tehran." Figures such as Sa'd al- 
Dawlah took bast in several different legations and shrines.** These islands 
of security enabled protesters to voice their dissatisfaction via dramatic demon- 
strations and then to retreat safely. This served to lessen violent confrontations 
and periods of fanatic revenge which so often accompany mob activity. 


Besides channels of complaint, there are other channels that serve to mel- 
low tension and promote the plasticity of the system: Built into the system, 
for example, are channels of journalistic criticism, mobility, and oral debate. 
In contemporary Iran, a great deal of sharp sociopolitical criticism appears 
in the various journals and newspapers. Periodicals such as Tawfig, Khvan- 
daniba, Firdawsi, Tibran-i Musavvar, Nigin, and Jaban-i Naw and news- 
papers such as Iradab-yi Azarbayjan and Ayandigan provide opportunity for 
critical comment. The greatest restriction placed upon such comment is the 
refusal to permit any criticism of the Shah or Royal Family. This restriction 
extends to a large degree to the programs or policies that are closely associated 
with the king (e.g. the White Revolution). There is also very little public 
criticism of the Iranian Army. Occasionally, a particular writer or journalist 
introduces an-extremely sensitive topic which then becomes the subject of 
great attention in various newspapers and magazines. Such a situation gener- 
ates such growing concern and excitement that the government reacts by 
suddenly stepping in and stifling any further discussion of the issue. Another 
branch of the channel of public criticism concerns the esoteric character of 
much of the writing. This is best seen in novels, short stories, and poetry 
in which the disaffected intellectuals write between the lines and present actual 
social situations and political personalities by shrouding them with fictitious 
names and placing them in supposedly fictitious settings." 
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Islam brought four major mobility channels to Iran: the Family of the 
Prophet, the Shi religious channel, the bureaucratic channel and the mili- 
tary channel. Through these channels have moved green grocers, bakers, 
cobblers, gardeners, stableboys, mule drivers and soldiers. None of the 
Qajar sadr-i a'zams (prime ministers), with the exception of ‘Ayn al-Dawlah, 
were of Royal blood and many were of lower class origin. They moved into 
positions of great influence through their association with the bureaucratic 
machinery. Key examples include figures such as Mustawfi al-Mamalik, Mirza 
Taqi Khan, Aqa Khan Nüri and Hajji Ibrahim. The founders of the ninth, 
tenth and twentieth century Ziyarid, Saffarid and Pahlavi Dynasties were of 
lower class background and moved to the top from low-ranking military 
positions. It was from the point of view of this dramatic, but sporadic mobility 
that Lord Curson termed Iran "the most democratic country in the world." 
The effect that this mobility opportunity had upon Iranian sociopolitical life 
was not only due to the availability of these channels but also to the limited 
nature of this availability. There has been enough mobility to build a lively 
circulation into the system, but there has not been so much as to allow new 
social groups and classes to share in national political power. 

In a system saturated by personal conflict and direct confrontation there 
is a high susceptibility to destructive and shattering encounters. In Iran, the 
fragility of such abrasive tendencies is averted in part by a language that 
buffers and softens each encounter. Pleasantries, courtesies, politenesses and 
flattery abound in the language of /z'zrzf. Rude and intense debate is engaged 
in only as a last and desperate resort. Uncertainty and doubt are also built 
into the language as individuals constantly shift back and forth between 
various levels and depths of meaning and expression?! A verbal courtesy 
buffer cushions opposing views. Direct meetings between rivals, superficially 
at least, appear to be meetings of rather close friends, and they often lead to 
an actual loosening of the lines of tension. 

Much of the resiliency of the traditional patterns in Iran is also derived 
from the common drive of individuals to hold several positions and jobs. 
This provides them with connections and representation on many fronts and 
allows them to utilize one position to support another. À distinguished Iranian 
psychologist who has analyzed this tendency presents the following quotation 
in his study: 

My various occupations have been all bound together like the links of a chain. 

For the sake of succeeding in one and to eliminate the obstacles to my progress, 


I was compelled to obtain another position. And again in order to protect that I 
accepted a third job.5? 
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This characteristic, which is part of the same drive that encourages Iranians 
to join several dawrahs and to diversify family connections, contributes to 
system maintenance in many ways. Lines of tension between personalities 
and offices are prevented from snapping as an individual possesses contacts 
in both camps by holding “antithetical jobs."? This also helps one to avoid 
losing power on any particular front. And even if this should occur, all is 
not lost since one can then concentrate more intensely upon the other posi- 
tions he holds. 

A number of nationally prominent individuals who reinforce and but- 
tress the patterns at various key points have been essential to the preservation 
of the traditional system. These personages are deeply committed to tradi- 
tional power relationships and they seek constantly to spread their influence 
throughout the system. They do so by maximizing the formal and informal 
positions that they hold. Although it is difficult to document the informal 
occupational and group membership that such individuals maintain, it is 
possible to examine this trend on a more formal level. 

Between 1941-1952, there were 26 cabinets and 400 cabinet positions 
filled in Iran. According to Leonard Binder's calculations, these 400 positions 
were held by only 144 persons. During the same period, only eleven persons 
served as Prime Minister, ten persons as Minister of War, and nine as Minister 
of Foreign Affairs. A 50-year analysis of Majlis representation encompass- 
ing the Second through the Nineteenth Majlises (1909-1960) reveals the 
same concentration of key personalities in key posts. During this 18-Majlis 
period, 27 different individuals were present in at least every other Majlis, 
while 98 deputies sat in one out of every three Majlises. Approximately 40 
per cent (348 deputies) of the membership participated in three or more 
Majlises. The importance of having the right persons in these posts is at- 
tested to by the fact that one out of every four deputies elected to two or more 
Majlises came representing different districts. An important but typical ex- 
ample is the case of Shaykh ‘Ali Khan Dashti who represented Sávah in the 
5th, 7th, and 8th Majlises, Büshihr in the 6th and 9th Majlises, Damavand 
in the 13th Majlis, and Tehran in the 14th Majlis. Forty deputies who sat 
in two Majlises represented a different district each time.” 

Among the personalities who have held a multitude of social and political 
positions over the last forty years as they have served wherever needed are 
the following six men: Mahmüd Jam (b. 1890), Dr. Muhammad Sajjadi 
(b. 1893), Dr. ‘Isa Sadiq (b. 1894), Gen. Murtiza Yazdanpanah (b. 1894), 
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‘Ali Dashti (b. 1895), and Dr. Ahmad Matin-Daftari (b. 1900). These 
men are exceptional examples in the sense that they have managed to survive 
the personal perils and pressures for decades until in the twilight of their 
lives they sit in the senate and near the Royal Court where they continue to 
exert sporadic influence. During their long careers, they were courtiers, am- 
bassadors, prime ministers, Majlis deputies, governors-general, deputy min- 
isters and ministers. These six alone accounted for 40 ministerships. Mahmüd 
Jam, for example, held the following varied posts during his career: Prime 
Minister, Deputy Prime Minister, Minister of Court, Home Minister, Minister 
of Customs, Minister of Post, Minister of Foreign Affairs, Minister of Educa- 
tion, Minister of Interior, Minister of War, Minister of Finance (4 times), 
and Senator. . 

Among the slightly younger generation who have held the key positions 
for the last decade or two are men like Ja'far Sharif-Imami (b. 1908), 
Dr. Manüchihr Iqbal (b. 1908), Dr. Yahya Adl (b. 1908), and Amir 
Asadullah Alam (b. 1918). Iqbal, for example, has been Prime Minister, 
a Deputy Minister, and Minister of Health (5 times), Post and Telegraph, 
Education (2 times), Roads (2 times), and Interior. He has been Minister of 
Court, governor-general, university chancellor, Senator, and Majlis represen- 
tative. In 1968, an Iranian newspaper listed 36 jobs that Iqbàl was then 
holding. The daily Ayandigan carried a subsequent article indicating that 
the 36 positions were not a complete list since Iqbàl's major position as 
Chairman and Managing Director of.the National Iranian Oil Company, for 
example, had been omitted." 

Following in the paths of the Jams, Yazdànpanahs, Iqbals and Sharif- 
Imámis is another generation of individuals who are also dedicated to pre- 
serving traditional social and political patterns. These men, born in the 
1920s, are currently in the process of building up their connections and gath- 
ering posts from whence they shall be able to propagate new methods to prop 
traditional patterns. 


Conclusion 


The characteristics of tension, personalism, informality and insecurity which 
have marked power relationships in Iran have all been interrelated in a man- 
ner that has reinforced the traditional system. As the above analysis reveals, 
it is impossible to describe one characteristic without also discussing to some 
extent the others. The balanced and pervasive conflict heightens insecurity, 
while the latter contributes to the balance itself. Informal politics are closely 
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intertwined with personal politics as the lack of organized institutions is 
reflected in the importance of personal cliques. This system helped enable 
Iran to absorb the blows and stifle the threats that have traditionally appeared. 

Contemporary lran, however, is entering a painful period of change as 
the traditional patterns are beginning to snap. Although these patterns still 
dominate, the last few decades have brought fundamentally new challenges." 
Increased contact and communication with the West, the emergence of new 
groups and classes, and the interrelated processes of industrialization, urbani- 
zation and technological advancement have introduced ideas and initiated 
programs that undercut past sociopolitical patterns. The new generation not 
only encompasses individuals who seek to preserve traditional power patterns 
but also it includes those who consciously and unconsciously strive to uproot 
such patterns. More and more lranians are appearing who possess great pro- 
fessional skill but few connections. Rapid economic growth and gigantic new 
industries demand competence, and they must promote advancement by merit 
to ensure their own survival. Mohammed Reza Shah's White Revolution 
which is in many ways designed to buttress traditional relationships carries 
serious unintended consequences as aspirations are heightened and expecta- 
tions sharpened. Modernization by clique, stability by balanced rivalry, and 
progress by personalism are beginning to be questioned by growing numbers 
of Iranians. i 
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NEW ATTEMPTS AT ARAB 
COOPERATION: THE FEDERATION OF 
ARAB REPUBLICS, 1971-? 


Peter K. Bechtold 


N DECEMBER 27, 1969, Presidents Jamāl 'Abd al-Nasir of Egypt, 
Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi of Libya, and Ja'far al-Numayri of Sudan 
signed the so-called "Tripoli Charter," and formally set in motion a 
series of events which eventually culminated in the promulgation of the Fed- 
eration of Arab Republics on September 2, 1971. This new arrangement, 


including Syria but "temporarily" without the Sudan, was proclaimed as "a 
big step towards greater Arab unity." 


The purpose of this article is to sketch some historical antecedents of this 
newest attempt at formal Arab cooperation, to assess the major issues and policy 
considerations from the perspectives of the constituent members, and to assess 
the viability of the new alignment in face of external and internal pressures. 


I 


A search for the historical antecedents of the Federation of Arab Republics 
would undoubtedly yield a long list of topics, of which the elusive notion of 
“Arab Unity” and the concrete experience of the United Arab Republic (1958- 
61) are merely the most celebrated and attention-catching. There is a large 
body of literature on these subjects which will not be reviewed here, given 
the scope of this study.” For the present purposes it may suffice to enumerate 


1. Speech by President Sadat, April 17, 1971. 

2. Among the more recent publications, it is worthwhile to cite Sylvia Haim, Arab Nationalism: 
An Anthology (1964), Richard Pfaff, “The Function of Arab Nationalism,” Comparative Politics, 
Vol. 2, No. 2, pp. 147-68, L. M. Kenny, “The Goal of Arab Unification,” International Journal, Vol. 
XIX, pp. 50-61. Excellent analyses of the merger of Syria and Egypt in 1958, and the subsequent 
dissolution of the union in 1961, are contained in, ¿nter al, Malcolm Kerr, The Arab Cold War, 3rd 
ed. (1971), Amitai Etzioni, Political Unification, pp. 97-137, Monte Palmer, "The UAR: An Assess- 
ment of its Failure," Middle East Journal, Vol. 20, No. 1. An intriguing and controversial account is 
offered by Miles Copeland, The Game of Nations (1969). 
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several speculative assumptions as backdrop to the signing of the Tripoli 
Charter on December 27, 1969. 

Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir, the central figure among the direct participants, had 
experienced a long list of personal setbacks during the 1960s, of which the 
break up of the union with Syria, the June 1967 fiasco, and the inconclusive 
intervention in Yemen are the most relevant to our topic. All of these high- 
lighted the lack of trust, hence inability to cooperate, among the various Arab 
factions. The prevalent interpretation for these misfortunes was to blame the 
"inherent contradictions" and diverse political systems and ideologies in the 
Arab world. If a reminder of these conditions were necessary, it was provided 
by the futility of the Arab summit conference in Rabat during early December 
1969. 

On the way home from Rabat Presidents ‘Abd al-Nasir and Numayri stopped 
over in Tripoli where they received an extremely warm and enthusiastic 
reception from both the Libyan régime and the masses. Only two days later, 
the "Tripoli Charter" emerged. 

A partial explanation for these developments can be derived from the argu- 
ment that, from ‘Abd al-Nasir’s perspective, the summer of 1969 had brought 
the first good news in Arab politics for a long time, and conceivably signaled 
the turning of the tide. This notion refers to two events. On May 25 in the 
Sudan, and on September 1 in Libya, two "revolutions" had overturned essen- 
tially anti-Egyptian régimes in Egypt's two directly neighboring countries and 
had brought to power two leaders who not only were decidedly pro-Egyptian 
at that time, but announced 100 per cent support of Egyptian policies, resem- 
bled ‘Abd al-Nasir as fellow military officers of similar social background, 
styled their coups d’état as well as their subsequent régimes overtly after his, 
proceeded to emulate many of ‘Abd al-Nasir’s policies, e.g., nationalization of 
banks and many foreign assets, formation of mass political organizations called 
“Socialist Unions,” embraced his version of “Arab Socialism,” and perhaps 
most significantly, worshipped ‘Abd al-Nasir as their idol and made every effort 
to be seen and photographed with him. 

In short, ‘Abd al-Nasic who desperately needed allies in the Arab world, 
and had just learned in Rabat once again that these were not to be found in 
the Maghrib or the Arab East, was delighted to have found two disciples so 
close to home. These, in turn, were equally delighted to be in their hero’s 
company and expected to derive no mean boost to their questionable legitimacy 
at home by being associated with ‘Abd al-Nasir. From these perspectives it 
was not unusual that the three presidents should agree on coordinating their 
foreign policies, and to exchange views, experts, and some assistance on domes- 
tic matters. As it turned out, further developments proceeded on a low level, 


3. The Syrian régime at that time was led by a civilian faction of the Ba'th Party, and had chosen 
policies which caused it to be perhaps the most isolated of all Arab régimes. 
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featuring visits by politicians and civil servants but no concrete decisions or 
legislative activities until some time after ‘Abd al-Nasir's death. Anwar al- 
Sadat, the new Egyptian leader, seemed to be both compelled and inclined 
to continue the policies of his predecessor who, after all, had handpicked him 
for that rôle. In fact, Sadat invoked ‘Abd al-Nasir’s memory when he joined 
Presidents Qadhdhafi and Numayri five weeks after assuming the presidency 
in their commitment to carry out the principles of the Tripoli Charter. 


II 


At this point, it may be useful to identify some of the major events in the 
evolution of the new federation. The immediate problem, of course, concerns 
the selection of relevant data and exclusion of others, an admittedly sub- 
jective matter. The following chronology includes not only high level meet- 
ings and decisions of a strictly political nature, but also is intended to provide 
information about actual and attempted measures of functional cooperation 
among cross-national partners. 


CHRONOLOGY? 
- Dec. 27, 1969 Tripoli Charter signed by Presidents ‘Abd al-Nasir, Numayri, 
Qadhdhafi. 
Early 1970 Egyptian military staff colleges were relocated during “war of 


attrition,” army cadets were moved to Jabal Awliyah in Sudan 
and air cadets to Wheelus Air Base in Libya. 


Nov. 8, 1970 Official communiqué of Cairo Conference Nov. 4-8 between 
Presidents Numayri, Qadhdhafi, Sadat announcing the forma- 
tion of a Higher Planning Committee, a Unified National Secu- 
rity Council, a Permanent Follow-Up Committee, and subcom- 
mittees on ministerial level for political, economic, cultural, and 
information affairs. All of these are responsible to the political 
leadership, identified as the Presidential Council. 

The political committee has two assignments: (1) coordina- 
tion of foreign policy of the three countries, (2) coordination 
of domestic policies in connection with the "popular organiza- 
tions" in each country. 

The economic committee shall handle all questions related 
to industry, agriculture, trade, transport, and future joint projects. 

The communiqué announces also that future meetings will 
take place every two months, if possible. 


4. Data for this chronology are based on a variety of sources, including radio broadcasts, official 
communiqués, daily newspapers such as Al-Ahram; also Al-Jundi (Libya), The Nile Mirror (Sudan); 
and the semi-official Cairo Press Review (published by Middle East News), Libyan News Agency, and 
Sudan News Agency which al] publish officially released statements as well as survey information 
from all local newspapers. 
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Nov. 9, 1970 Announcements of meetings at various functional levels, e.g, 
representatives of three airlines to discuss plans for integrating 
communications facilities on January 9 in Tripoli. 

Nov. 14, 1970 Official reference is made to a previous conference of Economic 
Ministers of the Tripartite State (T. S.) which "ended with the 
economic integration agreement." 

Nov. 16, 1970 President Numayri of Sudan in a major speech in Khartoum 
attacks Communists as subversives and explains his dismissal of 
three cabinet members in light of their “closeness” to the CP 
Sudan (and apparent opposition to the Tripoli Charter). 

Nov. 17, 1970 Coup d’état in Syria topples régime of President Dr. Nur al-Din 
al-Acasi. New régime under Lt. Gen. Hafiz al-Asad declares 
intention to join T. S. President Qadhdhàfi of Libya immedi- 
ately flies to Damascus and Cairo to confer with leaders about 
new situation. 


Nov. 21, 1970 New Syrian cabinet announced, consisting of 13 Ba'thists and 
13 "unionists" and "progressives." 
Nov. 27, 1970 ‘Umar Mahmud Sa'id, Sudanese Under-Secretary, Ministry of 


National Guidance, disclosed that an Arab News Agency for the 
T. S. will be set up, and that cooperation between radio and TV 
stations has already started. 


Nov. 28, 1970 Announcement that Syria has officially agreed to join the efforts 
in setting up a Confederation. 

Dec. 8, 1970 Higher Planning Committee holds first meeting in Cairo. 

Dec. 15, 1970 Second educational conference of T. C. states inaugurated in 


Sudan with aim of discussing educational and cultural coopera- 
tion in curricula, and to bring these in line with the "socialist 


transformation." 

Dec. 14, 1970 Egyptian-Libyan agreement reached whereby Libya will receive 
Egyptian experts in the fields of Justice, Prosecution, and 
Legislation. 

Dec. 21, 1970 Higher Planning Committee reported on several issues, inter al, 


a division of responsibilities: Sudan—Information Commission, 
Libya—Political Commission, Egypt—Economic Commission, 
Syria—Cultural Commission. 

Jan. 8, 1971 Information Ministers met in Damascus and agreed on joint 
Arab radio and TV programs. Contributions: UAR—&SE 40,000, 
Libya—£E 30,000, Sudan and Syria—£E 25,000 each. 

Jan. 20-22, 1971 First meeting of the Quadripartite Summit in Cairo. Joint 
communiqué stressed "emphasis on Defense Council first and 
Political Situation second" (in view of the expiration of the 
ceasefire on Feb. 5). 

Each state reported on its knowledge of developments in the 

Arab world and agreed on "further responsibilities" The four 
states also agreed on (a) furthering the federal efforts and (b) 
supporting the Palestinian cause. Other items on the agenda: 
Freedom of trade and exchange of commodities between the 
four countries, industrial goods to be exempted from customs 
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Jan. 22, 1971 


March 26, 1971 


April 4, 1971 


April 12, 1971 


April 12, 1971 
April 14, 1971 


April 17, 1971 


May 20- 
end of June, 1971 


July 19, 1971 
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for a four-year period, and agricultural goods for two years. 
Agreement on guarantees between banks. Encouragement of 
business sectors among charter countries (Ex. UAR projects in 
Libya—land reclamation, water wells, housing—£E 20 million, 
in Sudan—road building and rural water wells—£E 10 million, 
in Syria—cleaning operations of Tartus port). Assessment and 
coordination of development plans and the use of unified statis- 
tical data. Developing an integrated scheme for the "exchange 
of experiences." 

South Yemeni Defense Minister ‘Ali Nasir undertook journey 
to four T. C. countries to discuss his country's relations with the 
charter states. 

First Conference of Labor Ministers. Recommended 9 points, 
including technical assistance and bilateral agreements on the 
movements of labor, basic labor standards, and the opening of 
specialized offices in T. C. states. 

New Cairo-Tripoli Labor Accord announced, renewable for four 
years. UAR will supply Libya with 10,000 workers who will 
enjoy same privileges as Libyans. 

Reports of previous meetings Sádát-Qadhdhafi (Tobruk Mar. 
18, 19), Sádár-Numayri (Khartoum Mar. 27, 28), Sadat-Asad 
(unspecified, but confirmed). 

Cairo meeting of four T. C. presidents (also Yasir ‘Arafat). 
President Numayri returns early to Khartoum, while the other 
three fly on to Benghazi. Al-Ahram reports that "circumstances 
in the three countries permit them to take a wider stride on the 
path to unity while in Sudan they do not permit her now to 
move in this direction with the same speed." 

After lengthy meetings in Benghazi, Presidents Asad, Qadhdháfi, 
and Sádat announced the signing of an agreement to establish a 
Federation of Arab Republics (F.AR.). A lengthy communiqué 
identifies 16 Basic statutes including Foreign Policy, Defense, 
and Economic Functions, Institutions to be set up, and goals of 
the F.A.R. 

Draft Constitution Committee meets and eventually produces a 
draft constitution for the F.A.R. consisting of 63 articles. Among 
the important principles are: Safeguard of local autonomy, 
equality of all citizens before the law, freedoms of belief, religion, 
and opinion, and the setting up of councils and institutions. It is 
agreed to submit the draft constitution to plebiscites in all three 
countries on September 1, 1971. 

Major Hashim al-Atà leads an attempted coup d'état against 
President Numayri in Sudan. Two days later, President Qadh- 
dhaft orders Libyan Air Force planes to intercept a BOAC liner 
and to arrest (Communist) associates of Major Hashim. After 
successful counter-coup restoring President Numayri, President 
Sadat justifies alleged Libyan and Egyptian intervention on behalf 
of Numayri in terms of the Tripoli Charter and warns all enemies 
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Aug. 18-21, 1971 


Aug. 31, 1971 


Sept. 1-3, 1971 


Sept. 2, 1971 
Sept. 29, 1971 


Sept. 30, 1971 


Oct. 4-6, 1971 


Oct. 7, 1971 


Oct. 30/Nov. 1, 1971 


Nov. 2, 1971 


Nov. 5, 1971 


Nov. 27, 1971 


that new FAR "has teeth." 

Damascus meeting of F.A.R. heads, who pass on details of the 
draft constitution. President Qadhdhafi arrives early without 
prior notification, claiming that he needed no formalities in 
moving from one "internal" city to another. 


President Sadat in a major speech asserts that “each member 
state will have its independent personality with all its agencies. 
The Confederation will aim that each component republic in 
itself will be a strong unit . . . as a consequence, the Confederation 
will be a strong confederation." 

Results of national referendum are announced. Voters approve 
the F.A.R. and its constitution by: Egypt 99.9 per cent, Libya 
93 per cent, Syria 96.4 per cent. 

Sadat announces change of UAR name to Arab Republic of Egypt. 


Meetings of FAR Ministers of Interior to discuss freedom of 
movement, residence permits, and nationality of citizens. 


Decisions announced that FAR ministers will henceforth meet 
in Tripoli (Economic Division), Damascus (Communications 
Division), or Cairo (all others). 

First meeting of FAR Presidential Council Sadat elected pres- 
ident (for two-year term); Cairo chosen as capital; establishment 
of new government center in Heliopolis, of new Official Gazette. 
Also agreements announced on budget, military and defense 
programs, anthem, and temporary organization for federal civil 
servants. 

Announcement that citizens of FAR will use identity cards for 
travelling between states. 

The FAR Ministers of Economy, Foreign Trade, Treasury, and 
Development agreed in Tripoli to coordinate economic efforts, 
to study ways for avoiding internal competition, to examine 
existing resources in raw materials, manufacture, technical skills 
and manpower. 

Col. ‘Abd al-Salam Jallud (Libya) presided over the meetings 
and called for a strong, unified economy so that “Arabs could 
withstand creeping foreign competition.” Further, that air, naval, 
land, and communications networks will be developed to tie all 
four countries (including Sudan) together. 

FAR budget announced at £1.5 million for first year, with 
equal shares for all three member states. 

Top-level discussions between Arab Socialist Union leadership 
in Egypt and colleagues in Libya to aid in setting up a Libyan 
S.U., and draft steps for future coordination and exchanges. 

Reports that student unions in Egypt and Syria had passed 
resolutions to set up a Student's Federation, and to aid in estab- 
lishing a national union in Libya. 

Announcement that FAR will establish Institute for Islamic/ 
African Studies in Sudan. 
FAR President Sádat appoints Muh. Ahmad Muhammad 
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(Egyptian Minister for Presidential Affairs) as Permanent Sec- 
retary to the FAR Presidential Council. 

Dec. 3, 1971 Follow-up committee agreed to a new format of diplomatic rep- 
sentation among FAR members whereby Ministers-in-Resi- 
dence will perform ambassadorial plus other functions. 

Dec. 22, 1971 Second meeting of FAR Presidential Council. 

Syrian Peoples Assembly elected 20 of its members to the 

Federal Assembly, to be "seconded" rather than replaced. 
Dec. 23, 1971 First issue of the Official Gazette of FAR published yesterday. 
Dec. 24, 1971 New FAR Cabinet announced: 

Ahmad al-Khatib (Syria) Prime Minister 

Dr. Muh. Fathallàh al-Khatib (Egypt) Foreign Policy 

Sami Sufan (Syria) Economic and Social Affairs 

‘Abd al-Qadir Ghüqah (Libya) Information 

` Muh. Mustafa Ma'zuq (Libya) Culture and Education 
Muhammad al-Khawajah (Egypt) Services 
Eng. Al-Sayyid Muhammad (Egypt) Transportation-Communi- 


cations 
Salah Hidayat (Egypt) Scientific Research 
Jan. 1, 1972 New federal flag hoisted simultaneously in three capitals (red, 
white, black, with golden eagle of the Quraysh in center). 
Jan. 2, 1972 Bus service Cairo-Tripoli inaugurated. 
Jan. 5, 1972 Announcement of activities of Egyptian irrigation experts in 
Libya (Wadi el-Tellal) and Syria (Euphrates Project). 
jan. 17, 1972 FAR Cabinet met and recommended 5 federal laws to Presi- 


dential Council These concern the right to move, residence, 
work in FAR states, nationality, federal civil service salaries 
and regulations. 


March/April 1972 First session of FAR Assembly, consisting of 60 members, 
twenty from each country. 

March 12, 1972 Election of Dr. Khayri al-Saghir (Libya) as Speaker and Mustafa 
Kamil Murad (Egypt) and ‘Abdullah Shukri (Syria) as Deputy 
Speakers of the Assembly. 

At this point it will be useful to review some of the policy considerations 
of the main political actors during the period covered by the chronology. 
More specifically, we need to interpret the issues and alternatives for or against 
federating from the perspectives of the régimes in Egypt, Libya, Syria, and 
Sudan. Given the nature of this task it may be well to emphasize the specu- 
lative character of this analysis, in terms of both the politicians’ perceptions 
of issues, options and criteria for success as well as this author’s interpretation 
of these perceptions. 

One of the most difficult problems confronting students of Middle Eastern 
affairs is to pin down the pervasiveness of pan-Arabism and the degree of 
intensity to which various self-proclaimed adherents are committed to this 
ideal. And regardless of how nebulous the concept may appear to an outsider 
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and how unrealistic Arab pronouncements thereon, it nevertheless is a fact, 
which can be readily and clearly observed today, that many Arabs at all levels 
of society cling to the notion of "The Arab Nation" and future "Arab Unity." 
Ín this sense, it matters little whether or not these notions are unrealistic or 
vague; what matters are not facts, but perceptions of facts. And to the extent 
that such preceptions spur individuals to actions, they must be included as 
contributing factors in any analysis of cooperation among Arab states. 

In this regard it must be asserted first of all that Presidents Asad, 'Abd 
al-Nasir, Numayri, Qadhdhafi, and Sadat all have shown clear and sincere 
commitments to the notion of "Arab Unity," albeit to varying degrees and at 
various times. To what extent this notion influenced their thinking at the 
decision-making level depended, of course, on their individual perceptions 
of priorities and other "realities." What were these priorities and "realities"? 
Limitations of space dictate that the speculative answers be couched in sum- 
mary form. 

The reader will recall that Jamal ‘Abd al-Nàsir was delighted to acquire 
friends in the new leaders of Libya and Sudan; and it is safe to assume that 
he intended to follow up on the Tripoli Charter agreements in good time. 
The reasons for relative inactivity during the first nine months of 1970 can 
be laid to several causes: Pre-occupation with Israel and the "W/ar of Attri- 
tion" on one hand, and the explosive situation in Jordan between royalists 
and Palestinian guerrillas on the other, an awareness that Numayri and 
Qadhdhafi needed to concentrate on consolidating their control domestically 
and to develop new internal policies, and a healthy skepticism of unitary 
efforts nurtured by bitter memories of the UAR experiment in 1958-61. 

With the death of ‘Abd al-Nàsir, both Qadhdhafi and Numayri had to 
reassess their positions vis-a-vis the Tripoli Charter inasmuch as 'Abd al- 
Násir's personality had played such an eminent role in their earlier enthusi- 
asm. Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi emerged more than ever committed to the 
cause of Arab Unity. There are some observers who allow that he may also 
have been in pursuit of ‘Abd al-Nasir's mantle. Whether correct or not, this 
possibility should not obscure the fact that Qadhdhafi has clearly emerged 
as the "ideologue" and driving force behind unitary movements in the Arab 
world in general, and the rapid and comprehensive construction of the Fed- 
eration of Arab Republics in particular. It is both noteworthy and symbolic 
that he named his alleged favorite ministry the Ministry of Unity and Foreign 
Affairs. 

Meanwhile Ja'far al-Numayri found himself caught in various cross- 
pressures, mostly resulting from the highly complex and perennially unstable 
domestic political situation in the Sudan) On one hand he felt compelled 


5. Wizärat al-Wabdah w'al-Kharijiyyah. 
6. For details, see this author's forthcoming book, The Politics of Sudan Since Independence. 
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to assert his militant “Arabism,” particularly in view of the restrained attitude 
shown by his predecessor régime and then opponents; on the other, at least 
since independence any excessive involvement in "Arab Affairs" by any Suda- 
nese régime has always caused backlash reactions among Sudan's Southern 
African population and among pro-Mahdi Northern Sudanese as well. 

Added to these broad "realities" must be the fact that Sudanese politics 
are vastly more complex than, say, Egyptian, while at the same time experi- 
enced political leadership has been in extremely short supply. Numayri had 
come to power and maintained himself against at least four attempted coups 
during his first year in office mainly by forging a leftist alliance in opposition 
to the more established conservative parties. At first, the large number of 
extreme leftists in Numayri's cabinet was a thorn in Qadhdhafi’s side, among 
others. He reportedly stipulated that Sudan’s partnership in the FAR could 
come only after removal of Communist elements from official positions. 
Numayri seems to have resisted this kind of interference until he learned, 
to his dismay, that some of these cabinet members had openly (and others 
secretly) opposed many of his policies. Communist leaders opposed the 
Tripoli Charter and FAR, privately in fear of suffering the fate of their 
Egyptian colleagues at the hands of the anticipated invasion of the Egyptian 
secret police in a federation. When some of them publicly questioned Numay- 
tis leadership abilities, as well as the wisdom of the federation policies, 
Numayri dismissed the very three cabinet members who later were to lead 
the attempted coup against him in July, 1971. 

Paradoxically, while these developments met Qadhdháfi's premier stipula- 
tion for entry into the FAR, they also led to an at least temporary withdrawal 
from such activities, as President Numayri found his domestic political sup- 
port even further eroded; and simultaneously the on-going rebellion in the 
Southern Sudan made him ever more aware of the need to rearrange Sudanese 
priorities from a Sudanese rather than an Arab perspective. 

While all this was going qn, far to the North a coup d'état had replaced 
the civilian faction of the Ba'th Party in power in Syria with a military one 
led by Lt. General Hafiz al-Asad. The almost indecent haste with which this 
régime accepted Qadhdhafi’s offer to join the Tripoli Charter can be explained 
in terms of its narrow base of domestic support—and the presumed increase 
deriving from identification with notable Arab personalities and natural allies 
as fellow military leaders of "socialist" states. Also, the new régime clearly 
desired to reverse previous policies and improve the Syrian image abroad 
by consciously ". . . returning now to take its natural place in Arab unionist 
gatherings. ..”" 


7. Radio Damascus, quoted in Raymond A. Hare, "The UAR and Syria in a New Arab Federa- 
tion," MEI 25th Anniversaty Series (Dec. 16, 1970), p. 4. 
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Finally, when Anwar al-Sadàt was suddenly thrust into the presidency of 
Egypt, he had little choice initially but to identify with and to assert continua- 
tion of ‘Abd al-Nasir’s policies. With regard to the Tripoli Charter this meant 
paying lip-service to the goal of Arab unity while weighing intermediate steps 
in terms of cost-benefit analysis from an Egyptian perspective. 


Although Qadhdhafi was most active in pushing for ever closer coopera- 
tion and integration of the partners, Sadat was able to extract favorable 
conditions by cashing in on the prestige and political influence of Egypt with- 
out which any federation of Arab republics would be less than imposing. 
These conditions meant, in essence, receiving substantial financial support 
from Libya plus gaining strategic depth in the Libyan and Sudanese “hinter- 
Jand,” well out of the reach of Israeli planes, without sacrificing much of 
anything. The subsequent addition of Syria was strategically valuable in the 
confrontation with Israel. This author is prepared to conclude on the basis 
of much evidence that Sadat has been the most reluctant of all four presidents 
to commit himself and his country to the new federation, all the while deriving 
several benefits to his economic, military and personal status. Much of this 
behavior has been in stark contrast to the patterns of the previous and unsuc- 
cessful United Arab Republic; it is clear that all sides, and especially the 
Egyptians, are most conscious of avoiding the mistakes that led to the dis- 
integration of that former attempt at union. 


Il 


What, then, are the chances that the current federation will survive? The 
answer to this question, it is proposed, rests with a myriad of factors which 
cannot all be controlled—such as idiosyncracies of leaders and cowps—or even 
analyzed. Nevertheless, let us proceed to an.examination of the perceived 
costs and benefits of the FAR to the individual member states and, con- 
comitantly, to inquire about the ways in which the individual member states 
might affect the development and viability of the federation. 


There are at least a dozen issue areas which all seem to impinge to a greater 
or lesser degree on the viability of the federation, and which all have led to 
some planning among politicians or at least discussion and controversy among 
intellectuals in the four countries. An assessment of their relative effects upon 
the new configuration is quite difficult, however, for at least two reasons: 
One, the theoretical literature in the sub-field of regional integration has not 
provided us with a tested model for “viability,” particularly among less de- 
veloped nations; and two, this author’s field research indicates that there is 
very limited agreement among the major actors involved as to how different 
issue areas should be weighted in relation to one another, not to mention 
the suspicion that some of these actors may have given very little time to 
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developing analytical frameworks of their own about causal relationships 
between, say, aspects of economic, social and political integration. 

In this light it appears to be most fruitful to simply present a list of those 
issue areas which are generally agreed upon by actors and observers to be 
relevant to our problem. Due to limitation of space, the following analysis 
of these issues will be in summary form. For the purpose of organization the 
first eight categories could be classified as relatively "objective," because 
operational indicators in those areas either are available or could be assimi- 
lated without too much difficulty through statistical analysis. 


1. Geopolitics. A mere glance at a map reveals the greater attractiveness 
and "natural logic" of the Tripoli Charter over the Federation of Libya, 
Egypt and Syria. Regionalism in North East Africa would benefit not only 
from geographic contiguity, but also from some commonality in historical, 
linguistic (and even religious) aspects as well as present and projected 
economic resources and potential (e.g., water and hydroelectric resource dis- 
tribution on a regional level). 

The dysfunctionality of geographic distance—with a hostile nation inter- 
posed between Egypt and Syria—has already been shown in the cases of the 
United Arab Republic in 1961 and Pakistan more recently, and need not be 
belabored further. 


2. Transportation and Communications are closely linked to geographic 
features. As the chronology reveals, some progress has already been made to 
integrate these systems regionally. There exists a Federal Maritime and Land 
Transportation Agency which controls bus and shipping traffic among FAR 
countries. Plans are in the final stages for regional railroad, air and wireless 
communications systems. The major beneficiary from a functional communi- 
cations network would definitely be Sudan, while Syria is likely to be rela- 
tively unaffected. Libya and Egypt already possess a fairly adequate infra- 
structure in view of their economic needs and resources. This latter 
observation is politically relevant since the financial burden in this category 
must almost certainly be borne by Libya. 


3. Economic Resources and Development. There are enormous variations 
in the natural resources and other standard economic indicators, such as capital 
formation, investment opportunities, manpower resources, per capita income 
and standard of living among the four countries. Ín strictly economic terms, 
there is little incentive for economic integration by any of the other three 
countries with Egypt, except in such marginal areas as supply of skilled 
manpower. But the latter phenomenon has already occurred in specialized 
fields, such as export of Egyptian teachers throughout the Arab world, prior 
to and external to any federation. 
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The sometimes presented argument that complementary resources of Egypt, 
Libya and Sudan (surplus labor, capital, land and food resources, respec- 
tively) are ideal prerequisites for successful integration is economically invalid 
upon examination. Examples of North America and Western Europe illustrate 
this point: There is much greater economic integration between the "similar" 
USA and Canada, than the "complementary" USA and Mexico. Also, the 
EEC has thrived, in part, because the economies of the six member states 
have comparable standards and absorptive capacities; the relative specializa- 
tion of Germany in manufacturing and Netherlands in dairy products affects 
marginal areas and constitutes the "mutual incentive." Libya may, of course, 
decide to invest in Egypt, but not for economic reasons alone. 


There is, however, a limited incentive for, say, Libyans to invest in the 
considerable potential of expanding Sudan's agricultural and animal husbandry 
resources. Other examples of mutual benefits could be envisaged to create 
some low level economic integration between Libya and Syria and/or Sudan. 

` But such considerations presuppose the exclusion of political factors and the 
primacy of economics, assumptions which are obviously misplaced in Arab 
world affairs. 


Another and perhaps crucial illustration of the general point is the fact 
that the Sudan has been classified in a recent United Nations study as under- 
populated in terms of its resource potential An obvious remedy might be 
absorption of surplus Egyptian labor; but this solution has so far been con- 
sciously avoided because of widespread belief in "undesirable" consequences, 
since labor shortage in the Sudan is high in precisely those areas where Egyp- 
tians would likely be less welcome.” 


4. Services. Public service such as housing, health care, justice, manpower 
and social affairs are the categories identified by the Libyan and Sudanese 
governments (and to a much lesser degree Syria) as woefully inadequate. 
It seems safe to declare that these service areas might benefit more than others 
from effective regional integration, particularly since the needs have been 
identified, and limited budgets allocated to meet them. Skilled Egyptian (and 
some Syrian) manpower is available and xenophobic fears of an Egyptian . 
“invasion” are less justifiable in such non-permanent activities as technical 
assistance. Some successful examples are already given in the short term 
appointments for Egyptian irrigation engineers in the Sudan, construction 
workers in Libyan housing projects and Syrian specialists in Libyan port 
facilities. 


8. One could also argue that integration between Libya and Tunisia makes much more economic 
sense than between Libya and Egypt. 

9. United Nations, Population Growth and Manpower in the Sudan, New York, 1964. 

10. The problem alluded to will be discussed in greater detail in category 12, "Social Integration.” 
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5. Trade and Commerce. A lowering of tariff barriers has already been 
agreed upon among Tripoli Charter and FAR states, and preferential treat- 
ment is given to certain commodities. However, potential growth in this 
area is severely limited by the scarcity of local products, for which a demand 
exists in the other states. A glance at the trade figures of 1970 illustrates 
this point: 


LIBYAN STATISTICS (Jan.-Sept. 1970 in Libyan Pounds)" 





Imports Exports 
Egypt 1,164,299 . 5,839 
Syria ^. 470,268 1,262 
Sudan 48,369 — 
Tunisia 4,477,417 8,755 














Note: Egyptian exports to Libya, the largest item among FAR states, constitute less than 0.7 per cent 
of Libya’s total imports. 


SYRIAN STATISTICS (in Thousands of Syrian Pounds)? 











Imports Exports 

Egypt 1969 . 18953 24,755 
1970 43,194 22,943 

Libya 1969 404 2,675 
1970 285 4,252 

Sudan 1969 1,570 2,113 
1970 535 1,174 

















Note: The 1970 figure for imports from Egypt constitutes the largest entry, yet accounts for only 18 
per cent of Syrian imports from the Arab World and 3 per cent of her total imports. 


SUDANESE STATISTICS (7970 in Sudanese Pounds)? 




















Imports Exports 
Libya 1,445 7,161 
Egypt 5,323,413 4,981,148 
Syria 160,241 40,088 


Note: Sudanese imports from Egypt constituted 5 per cent of her total imports, while her exports to 
Egypt accounted for 4.9 per cent of total exports. 


11. Libyan Arab Republic, Ministry of Planning, Statistical Abstract. 

12. Syrian Arab Republic, Central Bureau of Statistics, Statistical Abstract 1971. 

13. Democratic Republic of the Sudan, Department of Statistics, Foreign Trade Statistics Annual 
1970. 
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It may be of interest to some that the three largest items of Egyptian ex- 
ports to Libya constituted rice, 20 per cent; sheep and lambs, 12 per cent, 
and newspapers and periodicals, 11 per cent. Almost half of Libyan imports 
from Syria were sheep and lambs, while 80 per cent of her imports from 
Sudan were camels. 

Although a precise comparison of trade figures is difficult due to discrep- 
ancies in currency values and periods covered, the general picture emerges 
very clearly nevertheless: Despite geographic proximity, trade among the four 
countries is almost negligible in comparison to total trade. Improved trans- 
portation facilities and regional planning would undoubtedly increase the 
potential volume of trade, but it will take a long time before these figures 
become more respectable. 


6. Military Realm. It is undoubtedly to Egypt’s advantage to be able 
to relocate her military staff colleges in Libya and Sudan, out of the reach 
of enemy planes and thus making military surveillance more complex.* The 
possible stationing of Egyptian combat units on Syrian soil furthermore adds 
to her strategic flexibility and threat credibility in any confrontation with 
Israel. Beyond that, several questions arise which require more information 
and greater expertise than this author can provide. For example, how is the 
military capability of the federation superior to the previous arrangement 
under the Arab Unified Command? And, in a symbolic way, do Libyan 
bullets, manufactured in Western Europe, fit into Egyptian machineguns 
manufactured in the Soviet Union? And, in a broader and more general 
way, while the pooling of resources seems to increase capacity, is it not also 
possible that sometimes the sum total may be smaller than the sum of the 
parts? The reader is reminded of reported frictions between Syrian and 
Egyptian officers during the United Arab Republic when differential pay 
and privileges produced considerable backlash and ill feelings on both sides. 


7. Information and Guidance. As the chronology reveals, the respective 
ministries in all four countries have decided to coordinate their activities and 
pool resources whenever feasible. In addition, specialists from these countries 
continue regular meetings and to exchange information and some personnel. 


8. Education and Culture. One of the first steps undertaken after the 
signing of the Tripoli Charter was to set up commissions in these areas to 
bring about a "revolutionary socialist transformation." So far, they have 
developed unified educational syllabi plus unified curricula for teacher train- 
ing centers in their countries. In this category as well as category 7 above, 


14. It has also been reliably reported that Sudan gave Egypt port facilities for some destroyers and 
"hiding places" for some Egyptian military aircraft. See also Washington Post dispatch from Beirut, 
dated October 25, 1972. 
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the Egyptian model and expertise have been widely acceptéd by the new 
generation of Sudanese and Libyan political leaders. It is worth mentioning 
that in the Sudan and Libya, as in most ex-colonial countries, the old native 
leadership which had been active in independence movements has receded 
into the background and has been replaced by a group of new men. Most of 
the latter have been heavily influenced by "Egyptian culture," owing to their 
education, training, and the role of the mass media. This same phenomenon 
also applies to Syria, but in a more limited fashion, due mainly to the strong 
influence of French education and culture plus a general aversion among 
Syrians to accept guidance from other Arab capitals. Nevertheless, the im- 
pact of "Nasserism" and the Voice of the Arabs radio programs (stationed 
in Cairo) have left their mark on Syrian leadership as well. 

The nature of this issue area is such that one can expect some negative 
reaction during the initial stages of regional integration while waiting for 
the fruits of "unified socialization experiences" in later decades. Such has 
already been the case in the Sudan where many teachers and parents privately 
have grumbled about the new contents of their children's history texts which 
have been composed mostly by Egyptian authors. 


From the eight relatively "objective" and "technical" categories we pro- 
ceed now to more "subjective" categories which concern directly the integral 
parts of domestic and foreign policy processes. 


9. Ideology. It seems reasonable to assume that one necessary precondition 
for federation would be near identity of views among the partners in matters 
of ideology and foreign policy. And on paper there does, indeed, exist official 
unanimity among the Libyan, Syrian, Egyptian and Sudanese régimes. AII 
claim to espouse "Arab Socialism," anti-imperialism, "positive" non-align- 
ment, and the struggle against reaction, divisiveness within the Arab nation, 
and—of course—Zionism. The cynic might interject that it has never been 
difficult for Arab factions to profess unity of purpose while simultaneously 
engaging in backbiting, denunciations and even conspiracies. In this instance, 
however, a close observation of public behavior and readings of presidential 
pronouncements add up to the conviction that all leaders share a common 
Weltanschauung with regard to Arab and global affairs, and particularly a 
commitment to improving the lot of the "masses" by means of a concerted 
effort at social transformation, which they label as "revolutionary, progres- 
sive." And from this perspective especially, all would agree on the advantages 
of pooling resources among like-minded régimes. The fact that they evaded 
(and effectively rejected) the overtures by South Yemen in January 1971 
and Iraq in Spring 1972 to join, indicates their appreciation of certain prag- 
matic considerations in the face of possible popular emotions over speedy 
"Arab Unity." 
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The role of ideology can be scrutinized more effectively by an analysis 
of the intensity of commitments to professed goals. And here some differences 
emerge: President Qadhdhafi appears to be the most engagé and the most 
enthusiastic supporter of speedy integration without major reservations, whereas 
his Egyptian colleague Sadat seems to be the most cautious and wary of previous 
experiences. There are numerous "inside stories" circulating among informed 
persons in Cairo of Qadhdhafi berating Sadat to exercise his powers as pres- 
ident of the FAR with the latter telling him to cool his heels. In this con- 
nection it is not insignificant that the official! English translation for the Arabic 
Ittihad is Federation in Libya and Confederation (of Arab Republics) in Egypt. 

Meanwhile, the Syrian leadership supports any unitary movements in prin- 
ciple, as well behooves a Ba'th régime, yet has some qualms about the specific 
partners involved, especially "that man in Tripoli.” The Sudanese régime of 
President Numayri still supports the principles of the Tripoli Charter but 
does not consider the time ripe for Sudan’s entry into the FAR.” 

Perhaps, a more accurate test of the worth of shared ideologies lies in their 
applications to the realms of foreign and domestic policy, discussed next. 


10. Foreign Policy. As already documented in the chronology, ambas- 
sadors between FAR member states have been replaced by ministers-in- 
residence. Also, periodic meetings of the Presidential Council are primarily 
devoted to reviewing foreign affairs and coordinating foreign policy. In addi- 
tion, whenever a new crisis has occurred such as the anti-Numayri cozp in 
Sudan, or clashes involving Palestinians and others, the various presidents 
have been in instant "hot line" consultation. In other words, there is no shortage 
of good intentions. 

Nevertheless, differences in foreign policy perspectives have become public 
over a series of issues. One such problem is the continuing strife between 
Palestinian guerrillas and Jordanian authorities. While Egypt has tried to 
mediate from time to time, Syria has publicly criticized King Husayn’s régime, 
and Qadhdhafi openly promised financial and technical assistance to all who 
would work to topple the monarchy. The Libyan leader has also been an out- 
spoken opponent of Soviet penetration in the Arab world and has castigated 
the Iraqi government for signing a 15-year Treaty of Friendship and Assistance 
with the USSR. He went to the extreme of recalling the Libyan ambassador 
to Baghdad and denouncing the Iraqi action as "no different from the (earlier) 
infamous Baghdad Pact." The Iraqis lost no time to point out that Libya's 
FAR partner Egypt had concluded a virtually identical pact with the same 
Soviet Union. Finally, in view of the all-important confrontation between 
FAR states and Israel it should not be forgotten that Syria stands alone as 


15. Statement by Dr. Mansür Khalid, Sudanese Foreign Minister, during a personal interview with 
this author. 
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rejecting UN Resolution 242 of November 22, 1967, as a formula for even- 
tual reconciliation. 


11. Domestic Political Institutions. At the time of the Tripoli Charter 
signings—late 1969—President Numayri of Sudan clearly desired the ap- 
proval and support of the "revolutionary" régimes in Egypt and Libya. This 
aided his cause domestically by increasing the legitimacy of his régime and 
of his policies. (This particular argument apparently fits the case of President 
Asad as well. Many examples set by the late President ‘Abd al-Nasir have 
been transferred to, not to say copied by, both Libya and Sudan. Thus there 
was nationalization of banks and major companies (both foreign and domes- 
tic) in May 1970; subsequently the introduction of a "National Charter" 
and a "Socialist Union,” clearly to resemble those of Egypt. During early 1972 
the Socialist Unions of Libya and Sudan came into existence after several 
"inspirational" meetings with the leadership of the Egyptian Arab Socialist 
Union. Later on in the spring a series of meetings took place between Libyan 
and Egyptian party functionaries for the purpose of unifying their mass 
parties. Simultaneously, discussions with the Ba'th leadership in Syria took 
place for the purpose of closer "coordination" of political activities. In addi- 
tion, there have been numerous meetings among the constituent groups of 
these mass parties, such as Students, Lawyers, Teachers, and Workers Unions 
for the purpose of "exchanging views and coordinating activities." 


These efforts, coupled with unified educational syllabi and mass media 
“controls,” connote a serious attempt at Gleichschaltung, a sort of forced 
equalization of institutions. The theory presumably is that, given time, the 
socialization process will yield a sufficiently homogeneous or homogenized 
political culture. 


Whether or not this can work out is a great question mark. Comparative 
data indicate that while such schemes may look good on paper, putting them 
into effect tends to be immensely difficult. In fact, the first conferences of 
the Libyan and Sudanese Unions revealed some striking differences to the 
Egyptian model in delegate behavior. Unlike their Egyptian counterparts, 
Sudanese delegates in particular openly demonstrated some unhappiness over 
political appointments to the Executive Committee and other policies and 
questioned the adequacy of democratic procedures. 


Nevertheless, there is no reason to assume a priori that single party sys- 
tems cannot succeed in Libya and Sudan as long as flexible provisions are 
made to accommodate certain traditional native idiosyncracies of the Libyans 
and Sudanese. In the opposite case, że., should the Egyptian model be copied 
not only in terms of structure but also "dynamics" and procedure, then this 
author is prepared to forecast early disaster. 
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12. Social Integration. Some theoreticians such as Karl Deutsch and his 
associates? assert that the progress of regional integration can be measured 
by transaction flows in goods and social interchange. Contemplating the human 
component in such supranational transactions makes for a fascinating subject, 
especially in the Arab world where personal characteristics such as character 
and congeniality often seem more important than material assets. The crucial 
dimension here is rather vague, difficult to define, but nevertheless very real, 
and very important. This is the realm of "personality" or the infamous "na- 
tional character" variable. 

Any knowledgeable observer readily recognizes the very considerable dif- 
ferences between the Libyan, Egyptian, Sudanese “personalities.” Lack of 
space—several books would be required—and perhaps some rare good sense— 
militate against elaboration on this theme. What counts, however, are the 
undeniable difficulties which citizens of these states have experienced in appre- 
ciating each other's idiosyncracies—despite the considerable charm and pro- 
verbial congeniality of the individual Arab. 

At this stage some crosscurrents can clearly be discerned. On one hand, 
increased interpersonal contacts have yielded increased awareness of each 
other's customs and some mutual understanding; on the other, contacts have 
simultaneously increased alienation in some competitive areas. For example, 
friction between Egyptians on work permits in Libya and the nationals there 
have become so severe that some studies were commissioned to consider causes 
and possible solutions. In general, Egyptians tend to look down at Libyans as 
uneducated and lazy nouveaux-riches, while the latter naturally resent the 
former's superiority complex in addition to their social, financial, garrulous, 
and even "immoral" habits. It may be symbolic that by mid-1972 the situa- 
tion had so deteriorated that in practically every coffee-house in Tripoli or 
Benghazi two distinct groups could be identifed: Egyptians sitting in one 
corner and Libyans in another with some glares but no verbal communication 
across the considerable no-man's land in between. 

This example—and one could add others, less drastic ones for the other 
dyadic relationship—raises a fundamental question about compatibility. If 
the reported “incompatibility” of Syrians and Egyptians during the days of 
the United Arab Republic!" was a major contributor to eventual dissolution of 
the union, then the prospects for the Federation of Arab Republics are some- 
what dim, unless social integration is carefully managed and strung out over 
time, something not likely within the managerial capacities of the actors. 


13. Political Stability. Under this heading lurk some of the most difficult, 


16. Karl Deutsch, "Communication Theory and Political Integration” and "Transaction Flows as 
Indicators of Political Cohesion,” in Philip Jacob and James Toscano, eds., The Integration of Political 
Communities (Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1964). 

17. See, for example, Monte Palmer, op. cit., and Malcolm Kerr, op. cit. 
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and perhaps most fascinating, aspects of regional integration in the Arab 
world. They can be grouped under two complementary questions: How might 
political instability in constituent states affect the viability of the federation? 
and How does the phenomenon of the FAR affect political stability in the 
member states? Needless to say, answers to these questions are even more 
speculative than heretofore. 

a. Although the Sudan is not presently a member of the FAR, the Sudanese 
case provides some excellent insights into the interplay of domestic variables 
and policies of regional integration. As already explained elsewhere, President 
Numayri signed the Tripoli Charter in 1969 and identified with its principles 
primarily because of the anticipated increase in his own political legitimacy 
at a time when his personal leadership was frequently challenged and his 
régime precipitously narrow based. After the Communist faction in his coali- 
tion-junta began to oppose the Tripoli Charter, Numayri hastened to call the 
dissidents "selfish and unpatriotic agents of alien interests." When he stepped 
up his campaign against the Communist Party, two developments ensued 
which he certainly had not anticipated when coming to power in May 1969. 
First, the Kremlin leaned on Egypt’s President Sadat to pressure Numayri 
toward abandoning his “Communist hunt.” Second, Numayri found his politi- 
cal support so dangerously eroded that he was compelled to engage in some 
fence mending activities with conservative sectors of the former civilian 
régimes, who in turn applauded and encouraged the curbing of Communist 
activities. 

During the next several months the various rival political factions con- 
tinued to channel their activities and frequently conflicting interests toward 
the existing political leadership in the Sudan. In essence, the Communists 
plotted the subsequent July coup against Numayri, while the Muslim Brethren 
engaged in similar activities with Saudi support. The traditionally pro-Egyptian 
factions, e.g., Vice-President Babikir 'Awadallah and Defense Minister Khalid 
Hasan ‘Abbas, espoused essentially Egyptian interests as usual, while the more 
conservative ex-Ummah Party faction reasserted its wariness over Egyptian 
designs on Sudan. Meanwhile, the Southern Sudanese leaders were extremely 
unambiguous in their stand that any official (Northern) Sudanese involve- 
ment in Arab affairs would be further proof to Southern rebels of the govern- 
ment’s anti-South position. Numayri’s immediate response was to reject all 
these groups as insufficiently "true nationalistic” and tried a go-it-alone policy. 
After the July coup, however, he was forced to reassess his policies completely 
and emerged with the conclusion that his (and the Sudan’s) future lies with 
an emphasis on domestic rather than foreign priorities. His crackdown on 
Communists, cold shoulder toward Sadat’s intercessions, and concentration 
on solving the Southern problem substantially enhanced his political support 
at home, which now interestingly enough rests to a considerable extent on 
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his opposition to membership in the FAR. 

b. In Syria political factionalism is similar to the Sudanese case and politi- 
cal régimes are almost always narrow based and hence relatively unstable. 
Hafiz al-Asad's alignment with FAR fits the general pattern of Arab logic, 
i.e., pursue opposite regional policies from the displaced predecessor régime. 
General Asad's domestic opposition is not likely to be less active than Numayri's 
in the Sudan. What differentiates the two cases, however, is that there is no 
comparable problem of a large non-Arab population group in Syria draining 
military and economic resources, and Syria is in the heartland of Arabism 
as well as the physical conflict with Israel. As long as President Asad can 
persuade Syrian leaders that the strategic, defensive and, perhaps, financial 
advantages of the FAR arrangement exceed the unpleasantries of having to 
deal with Egyptian and Libyan idiosyncracies, his membership in the federa- 
tion should constitute an asset to his own political legitimacy. 

C. There is not much that one can say about the Libyan situation except 
that the régime in power clearly possesses an abundance of ideological com- 
mitment to any Pan-Arab movement, and of the financial resources to pay 
the price. The crucial question is to what extent President Qadhdhafi's zeal 
in supporting transnational causes might undermine his domestic support, 
even within the Revolution Command Council. Some analogies are readily 
available in the examples of Ahmed Ben Bella in Algeria and Kwame 
Nkrumah of Ghana. At present, there is considerable opposition among 
ordinary Libyans toward the cultural and immigrant worker invasion from 
other Árab countries. To what extent uneasiness over alien social customs 
can manifest itself in opposition among the ruling élite is presently quite 
unpredictable. 

d. Given the nature of Egyptian politics it is difficult to estimate the im- 
pact of the Confederation on régime stability. Casual conversations and gen- 
eral observations indicate little popular enthusiasm for the FAR. A few days 
following the referendum in September 1971, a leading editor of Al-Ahram 
exclaimed in exasperation: "I don't know anybody among my acquaintances 
who favors this thing: yet the plebiscite was 99.9 per cent in favor. How 
do we get these figures?" 

Let me hasten to clarify that there is little doubt this time to the accuracy 
of the released voting figures. In fact, it may interest some that a comparison 
of valid votes cast for or against the referendum yielded these results in ratios 
of negative to affirmative votes cast: in Syria 1:27, in Libya, 1:75, in Egypt 
1:2279! What does all this mean? It probably means that a government 
sponsored plebiscite endorsing national liberation in Tierra del Fuego would 
obtain 99 per cent of the vote in Egypt. 

Of greater relevance may be the indirect role played by Libya's Qadhdhafi 
in the power struggle within Egypt's military faction. Qadhdhafi’s opposi- 
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tion to Communist influence in the area is well known and should be a source 
of psychological and perhaps financial support to President Sadat in his efforts 
to control the faction of his rival 'Ali Sabri. Should the latter or one of his 
sympathizers succeed in ousting Sadat, it is not unlikely that the new régime 
would terminate close ties with the current rulers of Libya. 

Meanwhile, both public and popular attitudes in Egypt will likely remain 
cautious and pragmatic in line with the themes of articles in Al-Ahram, and 
speeches by President Sadat, which emphasized that ". . . today's world is 
that of larger entities. . . Small countries can only survive through group- 
ing, coordinating their efforts, and launching joint ventures capable of stand- 
ing competitions in international markets. . .”'* Nevertheless, "this confed- 
eration will have its own special character, preserving the personalities of 
individual states and their agencies, yet helping each unit to become a stronger 
unit (as a result of the confederation). . ."'? 


IV 


The viability of the Federation of Arab Republics depends on many factors; 
but perhaps the most crucial test will occur during régime transfers in mem- 
ber states. If the FAR can survive political upheavals in Tripoli, Damascus, 
and Cairo then the chances are good that it can address itself to long range 
developments of Arab cooperation. Meanwhile, its fortunes will depend in 
great measure on the motivation of the major actors. The case of Sudan's 
Numayri illustrates the primacy of pragmatic domestic considerations over 
vague ideological commitments. In the case of Egypt's Sadat and Syria’s Asad 
it may well turn out that they follow Numayri's example and withdraw when- 
ever the costs of FAR membership are perceived to outweigh the benefits 
accruing to their countries or, more likely, their régimes. The alternative, 
of course, is to keep the federation or confederation limited to a relatively 
low level of functional cooperation and leave the doors open for possible 
future escalation in various integrative categories when time and conditions 
are ripe. 

At least two notions developed in the theoretical literature on regional 
integration seem applicable to our case study: One, that a prime prerequisite 
for political unification is élite concurrence about the values of transnational 
structures and institutions, a condition within reach of the political leadership 
in present FAR states. Two, that for integration to be maintained over time 
and to progress, a transfer of loyalties among ordinary people from national 
to federal institutions and values is necessary in a stage-by-stage development. 
On that score, we may have to wait some time until Egyptian soccer teams are 
less jeered in Tripoli than visiting Sudanese or even Tunisians. 


18. Dr. Jamal al-'Utift, Al-Ahram, Aug. 30, 1971. 
19. Speech by President Sadat, Aug. 31, 1971, 


THE ZU AMA’ OF ZAHLAH: 
THE CURRENT SITUATION 
IN A LEBANESE TOWN 


Peter. Gubser 


HE STYLE OF politics in some areas of Lebanon is characterized by a 

particular kind of leader: the zam (pl. zz/ama'). In the literature on 

Lebanon, the concept of za‘t#m has been specifically dealt with,’ but the 
vernacular term was given a broad, functional definition which includes 
many leaders quite different from each other in respect to their relations with 
the people and their social and political outlook. In this study, the word 
za'im is used solely in its vernacular sense: those leaders who are called 
zu'ama by the people of Zahlah. In addition, not only one type or model of 
the zam exists in the town, but rather there are a number of different kinds 
of zz'amz, each with a somewhat different style of politics. One bases his 
power primarily on his relations with the people of Zahlah and its district, 
another relies heavily on his connections in Beirut for his political success, 
and others combine the two in varying ways. But the common denominator 
is, as Arnold Hottinger writes, that they all, either personally or through their 
allies, exchange economic, social and administrative aid for the political sup- 
port and loyalty of their followers and clientele The purpose of this paper 
then is to discuss the framework within which the zw‘ama’ of Zahlah gather, 
maintain and use political power and authority. And its main focus is the 
variety of forms of relationships—religious, economic, social, administrative— 
between the individual zam and the people of the town, and to a lesser 
degree, the electoral district, first in respect to the major groupings of the 
society, then from the standpoint of the more individual, and at times, client 
relations, and finally as manifested in the political dynamics of the town. 


1. Arnold Hottinger, “Zs'ama’ and Parties in the Lebanese Crisis of 1958," Middle East Journal, 
XV, 2 (Spring 1961), 127-140 and "Zz'ama' in Historica] Perspective," in Leonard Binder, ed., 
Politics in Lebanon (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1966), 85-105. 

2. Ibid., passim, specifically see 88, 89-98. 
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From the viewpoint of the over-all political system in Zahlah, this paper 
is severely limited. Although the za 7m's relations with the various institutions 
of the central government in Beirut are often crucial to his róle in the town, 
only the manner in which they are used is indicated, not the way they are 
established and maintained. The discussion is also largely limited to the 
Christian town of Zahlah and its Christian leaders; the rural area, the majority 
of which is Muslim, is dealt with only in a general sense. 


Zahlah is a medium sized Lebanese town with a population of about 45,000 
in an electoral district of some 110,000 people. It lies on the western edge 
of the Biqaà' valley only a few minutes drive from the major Beirut-Damascus 
road and with the Beirut-Baalbek road running through its outskirts. For the 
past century and a half, the town was noted for both its commercial and agri- 
cultural activities. Today, Zahlah retains its position as the major market 
town of the area, but its total economy is much more diversified. Only 23 
per cent of the population is actively engaged in farming, and that mostly in 
the capacity of managers and skilled operators of agricultural machinery. The 
balance is involved in the following forms of economic activity: 26 per cent 
in food processing, light industry, and repair of machinery; 14 per cent in 
commerce and service; 14 per cent in administration and teaching; 14 per 
cent in common unskilled labor; 3 per cent miscellaneous, and 6 per cent 
unemployed. 

The population of Zahlah is about 87 per cent Christian, the remainder 
being Shi'ah and Sunni Muslim. No comprehensive figures exist for the 
sectarian breakdown of the town, but considering the whole electoral district, 
the figures are approximately as follows: 23 per cent Greek Catholic, 19 per 
cent Maronite, 10 per cent Greek Orthodox, 8 per cent Armenian Orthodox, 
5 per cent minority Christian, 24 per cent Sunni, 10 per cent Shi'ah, and one 
per cent Druze.* These relative sectarian proportions are politically important 
because the seats in the Lebanese Chamber of Deputies are assigned to each 
electoral district according to religious group.* In this manner, the district’s 
five seats are distributed among the five largest religious groups: Greek 
Catholic, Maronite, Greek Orthodox, Sunni, and Shi'ah. 


During the current period, the men whom the Zahlawis term zw'ama 
are those who oppose each other for the seats in the Lebanese Chamber of 
Deputies. Looking at those who ran in the 1968 parliamentary elections, 
three gradations of zu‘ama’ may be distinguished. The two strongest leaders, 
Joseph Sakaf and Joseph Abū Khátir, stand far and above the others because 


3. Etienne de Vaumas, "La Répartition Confessionnelle au Liban et l'Equilibre de l'Etat Libanais,” 
Revue de Géograpbie Alpine, 43 (1955), 511-603, cited in Michael C. Hudson, The Precarious 
Republic—Political Modernization in Lebanon (New York: Random House, 1968), p. 27. 

4. For a description of the electoral system, see 1b#d., pp. 212-219 and Pierre Rondot, “The Political 
Institutions of Lebanese Democracy” in Binder, op. cit., pp. 130-132. 
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Christian Zu'amá&' of Zablab in 1968 














Name Religion Occupation Political Affiliation 
Local National 
Joseph Sakaf Greek Catholic Landowner People’s Bloc* Sham‘un 
(Chamoun) 

Joseph Abū Khatir Greek Catholic Ambassador Abu Khatir Shihab 

Ilyas Harawi Maronite Farming, Food People’s Bloc Sham'un 
Processing 

Georges 'Aql Maronite International Abu Khatir Phalangist 
Trade 

Georges Haddid ^ Greek Orthodox Parliamentary People’s Bloc Sham‘un 
Secretary 


Mikha’il Dibs Greek Orthodox Investor Abu Khatir Shihab 














* The People’s Bloc is Sakáf's personal political organization which he established in 1948. This 
was the first formal political organization to be founded by a za&';m in the Zahlah area; it was created 
by Sakaf in imitation of Bishárah al-Khiri’s Constitutional Bloc and Emile Eddé's National Bloc 
which were formed before Lebanese independence. Using the People's Bloc as a base, Sakaf sets up 
lists (slates) in the Zahlah election district and the southern Biqà' district of Rashayá and West Biqa'. 
Although it is outside the scope of this study, it should be mentioned that when a za'77 fields a list 
in an electoral district other than his own, this implies that he wields much greater political power 
than the ordinary candidate or member of Parliament. 


of their much greater power in most politically related fields and their wider 
connections in Zahlah and Lebanon, and because they are the only men who 
have the power to form (or have their lieutenants form) the competing lists 
in Zahlah elections. Ilyas Harawi is presently the only z4 77 of the middle 
rank. In addition to the normal activities of a za'7m which he carries to a 
greater extent than the zz'amZ' of the third rank, he has a strong rôle in the 
town's newly developing economic interest organizations. This gives him an 
entrée into some of the recently formed political and economic groups which 
in turn gives him a more independent and broader base of power. In the third 
rank are Georges ‘Aql, Mikha'il Dibs, and Georges Haddad; they are all con- 
sidered to be zu'amz' who differ from the higher ones owing to their more 
limited and circumscribed power. 


Zu'amà', Sects and Classes 


In both Zahlah town and its electoral district, it cannot be generally argued 
that a za'tm’s political support comes solely or even largely from his own 
religious sect. Rather, with the partial exception of the Phalangist candidate, 
the zu'amà' to varying degrees gather their following and clientele from all 
of the religious groups, not only through the list system, but also through 
their individual and organizational efforts among all groups. Sectarian sup- 
port is further complicated by factors relating to traditional loyalties, class, 


2s 
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and larger Lebanese and Arab political questions, resulting in a complex 
pattern. 

Among the Christians, the two major leaders command considerable 
direct support, irrespective of sectarian lines. A Maronite or Greek Orthodox 
will most often say that either Joseph Sakaf or Joseph Abū Khátir is his 
za‘tm. Also, in the Christian-Muslim context, these top leaders are not limited 
to their own Christian community. On the contrary, the following of Sakaf 
or Abū Khatir is composed in part of rank and file Muslims. The lesser 
zu'ama tend to gather more of their support from their own religious com- 
munities, but again not entirely and with significant exceptions. On the one 
hand, Georges 'Aql's following comes almost entirely from the Maronite sect, 
owing to his membership in the largely Maronite Phalangist Party. On the 
other, [lyas Harawi does have contacts and some popularity among all religious 
groups through his family and his own broad activities in business, civic and 
political affairs. Mikha'il Dibs' and Georges Haddad's positions fall between 
these two examples. 

The major leaders are also not necessarily most popular in their own 
religious group. In the elections, Joseph Sakaf usually gains less of a ma- 
jority of the Greek Catholic vote than he does among the other Christian 
sects. In 1968, for example, he won only 50 per cent of the Greek Catholic 
vote, but 66 per cent of the Maronite vote and 57 per cent of the Greek 
Orthodox vote. Considering only the largely Christian town of Zahlah, the 
figures reveal a similar pattern as well: 53 per cent of the Greek Catholic 
vote, 71 per cent of the Maronite vote and 62 per cent of the Greek Orthodox 
vote. In contrast, while Joseph Abū Khátir is almost as strong among the 
Greek Catholics as is Sakaf, he draws a greater part of his strength from the 
Muslim community. In 1968 he polled 58 per cent of the Sunni vote and 
74 per cent of the Shi'ah vote, a strong majority which is due mostly to Abü 
Khátir's political power, not to that of his Muslim co-listers. The Sunni 
candidate was little known and not truly popular or strong in any group. 
The Shi'ah candidate, the son of Sabri Hamadah, did help by drawing on his 
father's political position, but the greater contribution to this large Shi'ah 
majority must be attributed to Abii Khatir and his standing in relation to the 
Shibàb and Hilü (Helou) régimes and Nisir’s Egypt Comparing the two 
men, neither follows a pattern of being the strongest in his own religious 
group in two senses. Joseph Sakaf, on the one hand, falls behind in his own 
Greek Catholic sect, but has greater popularity among the other Christians, 
while Joseph Abū Khátir, on the other, loses among his own group in the 


5. These figures and those in the following pages were computed from the detailed voting results 
which were given to the author by Joseph Sakaf's political office. The percentages are based on the 
identifiable sectarian vote which includes the majority, but not all of each community’s votes. 

6. That Aba Khatir provided greater drawing power in the Muslim community than his Muslim 
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larger Christian-Muslim context, but wins strongly in the Muslim community. 

From the foregoing, it is apparent that a solely religiously oriented explana- 
tion of political power is inadequate, making it necessary to examine other 
forces. Joseph Sakaf’s relative weakness in his own sect and contrasting 
strength among the other Christian groups may be more adequately explained 
by historical factors. During the early part of this century, Ilyas Sakaf (Joseph 
Sakaf's father) broke the traditional hold of the town's notable families 
over the politics of Zahlah. In this shift, the Greek Catholics tended to stay 
with the largely Greek Catholic notable families, while most of the Maronites 
and Greek Orthodox aligned with Ilyas Sakaf. Despite the lists of Ilyas and 
Joseph Sakaf eroding the Greek Catholic following of Abi Khátir (one of 
the notable families) through its long tenure of power, many members of 
this sect have continued to support Abi Khátir because of their traditional 
loyalties. 

The strong shift of the Muslim vote to Joseph Abū Khatir in 1968‘ may 
be understood in the context of “class interests" on the one hand and larger 
Lebanese and Arab questions on the other. Initially, it must be stated that 
there are no discernible differences between the campaign promises of the 
two lists in respect to economic liberalism which might draw the poorer 
Muslim vote. However, on another plane, there is a divergence because of the 
identification of Joseph Sakaf with the Sham'ün régime and Abū Khatir 
with the Shihab and Hild régimes. Although it is difficult to argue that one 
is more liberal than the other in real economic terms, it is generally thought 
that the latter two are more interested in the welfare of the poor and thus 
slightly more to the left. The Zahlawi Christians would certainly agree with 








co-listers may be further demonstrated by comparing the last two elections: 


Abii Khatir’s list's share of the Shi'ah and Sunni vote in 1964 and 1968 
in the Zablah Electoral District 

















Percent 
1964 1968 Change 
(Abt Khátir's 
Lieutenant) (Abū Khatir) 
Shr'ah 50% 7696 26% 
Sunni 31% 58% 27% 


In 1968, Joseph Abii Khatir ran for Parliament for the first time; in previous elections, he had 
another man run in his place. As a result, when Abū Khatir first put his full weight behind his list, he 
was able to increase the vote in respect to both Muslim sects by an almost equal percentage, irrespec- 
tive of the strength or popularity of his Muslim co-listers. Also, it should be noted thar in the 1950s 
and 1960s, Sabri Hamadah had exercised his influence on behalf of the Abi Khatir list. Thus the 
inclusion of his son, who had just graduated from the American University of Beirut, on the list in 
1968 should be considered as Abū Khátir paying off a political debt to the Hamádah family and not 
necessarily having as its purpose the strengthening of the list. 
7. See footnote 6. 
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this, for they termed Shihab (and Hilti to a lesser degree), the "Muslim"? 
President. In respect to non-economic questions, there are issues on which 
the two men do distinctly differ, at least by inference. Sakaf is associated with 
the Sham'ün position of a strong, independent Lebanon with ties with the 
West and little involvement with the revolutionary régimes of the Arab 
countries. Abii Khatir, in comparison, is connected with the more neutralist 
position of Presidents Shihab and Hilü and with Nasir's Egypt where he was 
ambassador and reputedly a good friend of the late President. The dual iden- 
tification certainly helped him among the Muslims of the Zahlah electoral 
district, the majority of whom hold a high respect for Nasir and who want 
Lebanon to be relatively more pro-Arab and less pro-Christian and pro-West. 


The Zu'ama' and Their Political Organizations 


Before turning to the political organizations of the leaders, it should be 
emphasized that many of the zz'amaG maintain direct relationships with a 
large portion of the population. It is well known in Zahlah that Joseph Sakaf 
is extremely generous with his time, influence and wealth on behalf of the 
people of the district, and that he extends this help to al} classes and to all 
religious groups, not just to the middle and upper classes or the Christians. In 
contrast, Joseph Abi Khatir is not greatly active in this sense. Admittedly, 
when he was not in office, he was less able to help his followers, but even 
after his election in 1968 Abü Khatir performed very few personal services 
for the Zahlawis. The lesser zu‘ama’ fall in-between these two patterns, de- 
pending on their personalities and political power. 

In addition to this personal contact, the zw'ama' do have formal political 
organizations. Joseph Sakaf’s People’s Bloc maintains an active political 
office at all times, while Abü Khatir's office only becomes truly active during 
electoral campaigns. One of the main duties of these offices is to keep ac- 
curate records of where each of the voters is registered and where he lives. 
These records are especially important in Zahlah (as well as in Lebanon 
as a whole), because citizens are usually registered to vote where they were 
born, where they were when they became old enough to vote, or where they 
were during the 1932 census, and it is quite difficult to change one's registra- 
tion from one location to another. This becomes extremely important when 
one considers that 45 per cent of those who vote in the Zahlah district do not 
live there, making it imperative to keep track of these individuals in order to 
contact them for the elections. In addition, the Sakaf office is also instrumental 
in executing some of the za‘im’s personal services for his followers, especially 
those of a minor administrative or judicial nature where the full weight of 
the leader is not needed. 


8. The Muslims tend to be poorer than the Christians in Zahlah and the Biqa'. 
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The two major leaders also each have about 200 political agents spread 
among all of the quarters and villages in the district. These men, who include 
among their ranks almost all of the ma&batzr, usually have their own sources 
of income, but they also receive remuneration from the political offices either 
in the form of direct payment or significant favors which have an economic 
return. Although they are most active during the election campaigns, they 
also help maintain the zz77s political support during the quieter years by 
visiting his clients and offering themselves as a means of access to him. In 
this connection, they seek out the needs of the people and try to solve their 
problems or attempt to persuade them to consult the zam so as to keep 
them politically indebted to him. The effectiveness of these agents is largely 
limited to the lower and lower-middle strata, for the individual members 
and families of the higher strata can usually solve their own problems through 
their own connections or feel less hesitancy about approaching a za 77 directly. 

The gabadat, the "strong men," make up another group of individuals 
who are definitely part of the za'tm’s political organization. Like the political 
agents, they receive monetary benefits from the zz/am4', but also usually have 
another form of occupation such as butcher, taxi driver, gasoline station owner 
or farmer. Ín the political theater, these men are called upon when there is 
need or potential need for the use of force. They may be used to protect their 
za'?m's political meetings and campaign processions or as guards for the poll- 
ing booths. They also control the streets at times. For example, after the 
defeat of Sakaf in 1968, his gabadat insured that Zahlah completely closed 
down for one day to demonstrate the "town's disagreement" with the election 
results. The loyalty of these men is not permanent; it is known for some of 
them to change sides occasionally for reasons of personal anger with the 
za'im. or one of his supporters, or simply because they have been purchased by 
the opposing zaim. In many ways they are no more than mercenaries, but 
mercenaries who come from the local population and are constantly present 
in the town. 

The other group which stands between the z‘amd’ and the population in 
Zahlah is composed of the middle level leaders. These men may be roughly 
divided into three categories. First, there are a few who are highly respected 
in Zahlah, but who do not take a truly active róle in the political maneuver- 
ing. They are important however because their political preferences often 
affect their relatives, neighbors, business associates and some members of the 
society at large as a result of the high esteem in which they are held. Second, 
a significant number are politically influential largely through the use of 
financial resources and their activities among the higher strata of society. 
These men have few personal contacts with the broad base in the town and 
do not attempt to influence it directly. Rather, they may involve themselves 
in the political process by helping finance various candidates. For example, 
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the second richest man in Zahlah, a merchant and landowner from one of 
the old notable families, loans money to Sakaf for election purposes, while 
the third richest, an entrepreneur in many fields who has recently become very 
wealthy, contributed heavily to Abū Khátir's 1968 campaign. These men 
also attempt to persuade their peers either verbally, or at times through the 
use of economic sanctions or benefits, to remain with or change over to their 
political side, bringing with them those whom they can influence. Third, 
there are a large number of middle level leaders who combine their occupa- 
tional and civic prestige with a political activism which directly affects the 
people. They cultivate and maintain broad contacts with their relatives 
and neighbors and are often the informal leaders of their quarters. Other 
than through direct relations, they and the politica] agents mentioned above 
are the strongest links between the zz/amZ' and the public. 


The Zu‘ama’ and tbe Base of Their Support 


In order to create and to maintain a group of followers or a loose client 
group, the za‘#m in Zahlah performs what are called by him and by the 
Zahlawis general services and personal services. A general service is defined 
as the zam obtaining Lebanese government funds for a project which is 
intended for the general welfare of the area, e.g. rural electrification, expanded 
telephone and postal services, and better public health and educational facili- 
ties. A personal service in comparison involves the use by an individual 
or a family of a leader's influence in solving a particular problem, in gaining 
access to a governmental or non-governmental organization in order to benefit 
from its services, in seeking employment, or the like. This type of influence 
is particularly important in Zahlah (and Lebanon as a whole) because of the 
nature of the country’s institutions, such as the government’s bureaucracy, 
benevolent organizations, and some business establishments. In order to deal 
with them, it is often necessary for an individual member of society to turn 
to a wasitah (an intermediary or go-between). Because of the za‘im’s posi- 
tion in Beirut and his local political power, he is usually in the best position 
to serve as wasitah and does so in order to gather and to insure political sup- 
port. Each of the political factions in Zahlah claims that it is better in these 
activities than the rival faction. In actuality, Sakaf is a past master of personal 
services, while Abū Khaátir rarely indulges in them. There is a standard 
joke in the town that Joseph Sakaf has a psychological obsession for con- 
stantly having a number of people around him asking for favors. And be- 
cause he executes these services so well, he is constantly surrounded by such 
people. This is in direct contrast to Joseph Abii Khatir who infrequently 
appears in Zahlah and seldom performs personal services except for supporters 
from the upper strata. The lesser z4'474' on both lists also provide this 
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influence, both on their own account and in connection with the heads of 
the lists. 

This discussion must be qualified in two basic ways. First, no longer do 
the zu'amg have a semimonopoly on personal services. Many of the middle 
level leaders and even ordinary members of society have high contacts and 
they use them occasionally to serve as wasa’it for their friends, relatives, em- 
ployees and neighbors in a manner which does not necessarily commit the 
individual to a zam. This has become especially important in recent years 
as a result of the formation of new economic interest groups, that is, the agri- 
cultural cooperatives and the syndicates of small shopowners. These organiza- 
tions and their heads have gathered enough power to act in the interests of 
their membership and individuals in both a general and a personal sense, 
again in a manner which is quite distinct from the za‘tm’s political structure. 
Second, owing to the efforts of the Lebanese Presidents in the 1950s, and 
more so in the 1960s, many features of the state bureaucratic structure have 
been modernized through administrative reform, the formation of new gov- 
ernment agencies and better enforcement of state regulations. As a result, 
the state bureaucracy which used to be virtually a political tool of the zz/amz', 
now functions more as a service to the people than previously. 

Although personal services are losing their previous importance they 
are still a potent political tool and one upon which the za‘ama’ heavily depend 
for gathering and maintaining political support. Because of the long use 
and importance of the w4ésitab, many many people invariably turn to one 
and think they need one even though they could obtain the same services by 
directly approaching the relevant bodies. In some areas the wasitah is still 
quite necessary, however, for the administrative reforms have certainly not 
reached all the personnel of the bureaucracy. Also, the za‘tm’s political struc- 
ture emphasizes the use of the «wZsztzb. One of the understood duties of the 
political agents and the middle level leaders who are strongly tied to the top 
leaders is to funnel those demands which may be met in this way to their 
zu'ama in order to make more people indebted to them. 

'These personal services take many forms and subsequently create various 
kinds of ties to the zam which he may in turn use for his benefit. Because 
of the administrative reforms, the leaders can no longer easily obtain employ- 
ment for their clients in the state bureaucracy, but they can exercise influence 
on where a man is posted. If a Zahlawi who is assigned to Tripoli wants to 
work in Zahlah, the easiest way to effect this change is to use his za4 7m's 
influence. As a result of this service, the zam has not only insured the man's 
support at the polls, but also put a man in a bureaucratic position who will 
be able to help him in the future. This influence also extends to the state's 
school teachers. For example, a young teacher wanted to teach fewer hours 
per week at his school, so that he could study for a B.A. at the Lebanese Uni- 
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versity. The teacher, a supporter of Joseph Abü Khatir, asked the director of 
the school, a Sakaf supporter, for permission to do this, but he was refused. 
The teacher then tried to change schools, but the head of the local office of 
the Department of Education, also a Sakaf supporter, would not grant him 
permission. The young teacher, having been frustrated by the normal chan- 
nels, turned to Mikha'il Dibs who was with the Abū Khatir list at the time 
and asked him to intervene for him. But because Joseph Sakaf had close 
contacts with all of the key men in the case, Dibs was unable to do anything 
for the teacher. In desperation, the teacher finally approached Joseph Sakaf 
and offered his and his family's votes in exchange for this service. Sakaf 
quickly agreed, placed a telephone call to the head of the teacher's school, 
and all was settled. This example indicates then how a zz 7; gains votes 
through holding the power which may forbid a service to an individual unless 
that individual turns to him. 

Another variation of the use of wasa’it may be demonstrated by the fol- 
lowing short example which shows how the za‘im maintains support through 
his ability to perform personal services for people as a result of his influence 
in Beirut and the nature of the Lebanese political system. A young man 
whose family is a traditional supporter of Joseph Sakaf applied through regu- 
lar channels for a Lebanese government controlled scholarship in agricultural 
engineering. Urged by one of his relatives to help his application along with 
the use of a wasitab, the youth went to Sakaf's house and told the za‘tm what 
he wanted. Sakaf gave him one of his cards and told him to see the Minister 
of Agriculture in Beirut. Because he could not get past the Minister's secretary, 
the youth returned to Zahlah and told Sakaf what had happened. That day, 
Sakaf took him and fifteen other individuals who were also asking Sakaf for 
favors to Beirut at his own expense. Sakaf then personally accompanied each 
one to the relevant ministry or government office and made certain that they 
received the proper services. At the Department of Agriculture, Sakaf intro- 
duced the youth to the Minister who helped him fill out the proper papers. 
A few weeks later the youth officially received the scholarship and he subse- 
quently discovered that the Minister, through whom the applications had to 
be channeled, submitted only six names for the six available scholarships to 
the board in charge of deciding who should receive them. In this case, Sakaf 
did not change any votes or put a person in a bureaucratic position which 
might turn to his benefit. Rather, he helped insure the support of the youth and 
his family. To this day, the man votes for Sakaf and influences others in this 
direction. 

As in the above example, the za‘ama’ may affect the course of government 
action on behalf of their clients in many ways. Some of the numerous areas 
where they can often bring their influence to bear and which are frequently 
mentioned in Zahlah would include: fixing traffic tickets, shortening prison 
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sentences, applying for various kinds of permits, and relieving one of having 
to obey a regulation or law. In addition, one of the more ingenious ways 
of maintaining political support is for a zaim to create a state financed pork 
barrel program which is distributed to the public in the form of personal 
services. The best example of this is the Green Plan, a program which is 
designed to help farmers and owners of small plots of land to plant trees, to 
aid conservation, and to beautify the country. It has been quite effective and 
the results may be seen in many areas of Lebanon. However, it is rare for 
an individual to gain access to this program through application, followed by 
a scientific study of his individual project. Rather, the typical pattern is for 
a man to obtain a z4'77m's card and present it to the Green Plan’s office which 
will then plant trees on his land, regardless of whether the land is suitable 
for planting trees or not. 

In this discussion, it should be noted that there are Zahlawis who are 
not eligible for these personal services and these are the men and women 
who sell their votes to the zam during the elections. An illustrative example 
unfolds as follows. A young man, whose family has strongly supported 
Joseph Sakaf for many years, but was also quite poor, especially in recent 
years, wanted to join the army. When he went to ask Sakaf to help him enroll 
in the army, he was refused on the grounds that he sold his vote to Sakaf in 
the last election. The young man protested vigorously that he had not done 
so and that although he was poor, he was honorable and had always voted 
for Sakaf out of loyalty. Sakaf then produced a list of people who according 
to one of his political agents had received payment for their votes. It included 
the man's name along with those of his brothers, sisters and mother. The 
youth promptly denounced it as a fabrication, whereupon Sakaf immediately 
telephoned the agent and requested him to come to his house. In the con- 
frontation the political agent admitted that no one in the family had sold their 
votes and that he had pocketed the money. Sakaf apologized profusely to the 
young man and promptly helped him enter the army. 

How does the za‘tm gain this influence in the administration which he 
may turn to his own political use? On the highest level, he must be elected 
to the Chamber of Deputies relatively often, so that he may deal with the 
other members as an equal, for it is in relation to this body that they trade 
with each other and with the President of the Republic for political benefits 
for themselves and their clients. On another level, the z¢'tm has considerable 
power among the personnel of the bureaucracies. Through his ability to 
influence a man’s posting, as was mentioned, he may create debts which he 
can collect on behalf of his clients. In a like manner, many of the older bureau- 
crats were political appointees before the advent of administrative reforms, 
while others favor one za'77 or another and are ready to help him, especially 
if monetary gifts are occasionally forthcoming. The za‘im has negative tools, 
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as well. Although he cannot remove a man from the bureaucracy, he can 
have him transferred and/or effectively demoted. Bureaucrats at all levels 
realize this implicit threat and usually act accordingly. Equally, if a bureau- 
crat does not give in to pressure, the zz 77 can readily appeal to his superiors 
in Zahlah and Beirut. 

In addition to personal services, the za‘#m in Zahlah occasionally acts as 
a mediator or a dispute settler when two individuals, families or larger groups 
need help in resolving their differences. However, this type of activity seems 
to have been a more frequent function of the za‘tm a decade or two ago. In 
the current period, most of these problems are solved among the families 
themselves or, if there is need for an outside mediator, the middle level lead- 
ers tend to act in this capacity more often than the top leaders. The major 
exception to this is when a dispute threatens to split a large political bloc. 
Because many of his votes may be threatened in such cases, the za‘im, along 
with his middle level leaders, promptly involves himself in attempting to 
reconcile the differences between the two sides. 


Tbe Zu'amà' and Elections 


Unlike most Arab countries, elections are extremely important in the 
political structure and dynamics of Lebanon. Even though they are at times 
interfered with, they are considered to be crucial for the continuance of the 
Lebanese democratic system by the top political leaders and the people alike. 
Equally, it is during the election campaign and on election day that the zz'amz' 
collect many of their political debts in the form of active campaigning and 
the casting of votes; they also make many promises for future personal and 
general services, indebting themselves both to individuals and to the people 
in a broad sense. 

Intricate negotiations for the various communal positions on the opposing 
lists make up the first stages of the campaign. Initiating the process in the 
last few elections, Joseph Sakaf and Joseph Abū Khātir (or his lieutenant) 
have announced that they would form lists. From the standpoint of these 
men, the major problem consists of balancing the need for strong, popular 
personalities who can attract the voters to the list and the—at times—mutu- 
ally exclusive need for candidates who can help finance the campaign. For 
example in 1968, Sakaf included as his Maronite co-lister his long time ally, 
Ilyas Harawi, who could both contribute monetarily and influence many votes. 
Having been abandoned by the Greek Orthodox Mikha'il Dibs (his co-lister 
in 1960 and 1964), Sakaf took on Georges Haddad, a man with little wealth, 
but some popularity in limited areas of Zahlah for his conscientious efforts 
in performing personal services. Husayn Mansür, Sakaf’s Shi‘ah co-lister 
in 1960 and 1964, was again included for financial reasons, while Dr. Hasan 
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Zahmül al-Mays, a Sunni Muslim, was added primarily for his popularity 
among a limited group of followers and clients. Joseph Abū Khatir continued 
his list's alliance with the Phalangist Georges ‘Aq! who has considerable 
monetary resources, but could provide few votes due to his party's weakness 
in the district. Mikha’il Dibs contributed substantial funds, some popular 
support which he had developed since his entry into Zahlah politics in 1960, 
and, most importantly, strong connections with the Deuxième Bureau. Majid 
Hamádah was able to offer Abū Kháàtir's list both his father's (Sabri 
Hamadah) finances and strong connections with the Shi'ah community, while 
the Sunni candidate, 'Ali Maytah, who lacks both political support and 
wealth, was added because Joseph Abū Khatir could not find a better qualified 
man to fill this position. Further complicating these local considerations is 
the need to reconcile the potential candidates' relationships with the Lebanese 
President and/or other political alliances in the country. These contingencies 
partially account for the inclusion of Mikha’il Dibs and Majid Hamadah on 
Abū Khatir's list, for all three had strong connections with the Shihab and 
Hilü régimes. In contrast, local exigencies broke the Alliance of Three 
(Sham'ün, Eddé and the Phalangist Party)" when Georges ‘Aql opposed 
Ilyas Harawi, the unofficial Sham'ün candidate, and Joseph Sakaf, who also 
had a close association with Sham'ün. 

In addition to these negotiations for places on the lists, the zz'am4' also 
compete for the support of various political blocs. Joseph Sakaf has usually 
been able to win the backing of the Armenian Tashnak Party, but in 1968 
this party signed an agreement with Joseph Abū Khatir due to its general 
policy of supporting the government in power. The Tashnak can be a key 
force in an election because it has quite significant influence in its community, 
especially in the all Armenian village of 'Anjar where it swung the vote from 
74 per cent in favor of Sakaf in 1964 to 81 per cent in favor of Aba Khátir 
in 1968. Equally important are the agreements with the middle level leaders. To 
the men who have control over or can deliver a number of votes, the head 
of the list may promise new roads, more schools, or even an outright payment 
in exchange for his support. In order to obtain financial contributions or 
favorable public statements from others, the candidates promise protectionist 
legislation for an industry, prime contracts, and general development schemes 
which these men value. 

During the electoral period, each side forms a temporary organization to 
conduct the campaign. At the center are the permanent political offices which 
usually divide their work between three committees: 1) one for contacting 


9. The Alliance of Three was an electoral grouping during the 1968 campaign in opposition to 
those candidates associated with the Shihab legacy. The agreement stipulated that none of the allies’ 
candidates were to oppose each other in any district, but rather the “Three” were supposed to cam- 
paign for each other's candidates in all areas of Lebanon. 
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and organizing non-resident voters; 2) one to watch and to guard the ballot 
boxes—the qabadat are often employed in this capacity; and 3) one for the 
transportation of the voters to the polls. This structure is staffed by the 
political agents who are known as "election keys" during this period and 
they are joined by additional campaign workers, making a grand total of 
about two thousand for both lists combined. The scale is very important 
here. In 1968 there were 35,483 votes cast, which means that there was 
one active worker for every seventeen and a half votes, making it possible for 
every voter to be personally visited by campaigners for both lists at least once 
before the day of the election. 

Other than through the above organization, the candidates make extensive 
efforts to contact the population through propaganda, personal visits and 
speeches. In the last elections, the three local weekly newspapers have all 
supported Joseph Abū Khatir (or his lieutenant) primarily because of sub- 
stantial monetary contributions. Each side also relies heavily on broadsides, 
flyers, posters and even books to argue their cause. As a rule, the political 
positions taken by the opposing lists are very similar in content in respect 
to ideology (if there is any), general policies, programs and promises. This 
was slightly altered in 1968. Running personally for the first time, Joseph 
Abū Khātir, in addition to arguing constantly for a change (Joseph Sakaf 
had been in office since 1953), strongly emphasized his higher education, 
sophistication and knowledge of world affairs. On another plane, although 
Abt Khátir continually denied the opposition’s charge that he was pro-Arab 
and pro-Nàsir, much was made of his long association with Nasir while he 
was ambassador to Egypt for the benefit of the Muslim vote in the district. 
In order to insure extensive personal exposure during the two or three months 
before the polling takes place, the zu‘amda’ attempt to visit as many homes 
as possible, quickly greeting whoever is present and then moving on to the 
next house, and make numerous speeches at larger gatherings and the occa- 
sional mass rally. 

The costs involved in seriously contesting a seat in the Lebanese Chamber 
of Deputies are famous for being quite high and Zahlah is no exception to 
this rule. It was estimated that both lists spent a combined total of 2,700,000 
Lebanese pounds (one Lebanese pound equals $0.32) in the 1968 campaign 
which makes 76 Lebanese pounds per vote cast in the election, an extremely 
high figure by any country's standards. Payments to political agents and some 
of the political workers, buying a bloc of votes, organizational and printing 
expenses, the occasional bribe, and transportation account for a portion of 
the sum. The biggest expense, however, is for purchase of individual votes. 
It is well known in Zahlah that the vast majority of the non-resident voters 
(who make up 45 per cent of the total vote!) sell their votes, while among 
the residents of the district only about ten per cent fall into this category 
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and those are primarily among the poor. It must be added though that the 
large majority of these vote peddlers take money from the list for which they 
want to vote in the first place: only about three thousand voters actually 
search for the highest bidder. 

With such large sums being spent, it might be asked how the lists obtain 
their financing. As was mentioned above, the head of a list negotiates with 
potential co-listers partially on the basis of how much money they will invest 
in the campaign. The top zz'74 also dip heavily into their own resources. 
It is common report in Zahlah that Joseph Sakaf has mortgaged and even 
sold some of his land for these purposes and that Joseph Abū Khátir was 
able to amass considerable funds while he was ambassador in Mexico and 
Egypt. A few rich merchants, farmers and industrialists contribute money in 
return for favors and promises as do the foreign embassies in Beirut. Also, 
it is commonly thought that deputies take advantage of their position in 
Parliament or the Cabinet through such activities as: selling land to the gov- 
ernment for five times its value, receiving kickbacks, and importing foreign 
products without paying the proper customs duty. 

In the elections since the mid-1950s, there has been some government 
interference in Zahlah’s elections, but not to the extent of actually changing 
the outcome. In each contest, Sakaf and his list were decidedly stronger and 
would have won without the aid of President Sham'ün in 1953 and 1957 
and did win easily in 1960 and 1964 when President Shihab generally took 
a "hands off" attitude. Unfortunately for Joseph Sakaf, the situation changed 
in 1968. Even though Aba Khatir did significantly increase his list's popu- 
larity and its votes, the key to its Christian members’ success was the decided 
intervention of the Deuxième Bureau and the army. This interference was 
openly manifested in three forms: 1) many of the cars carrying non-resident 
Sakaf voters were not allowed to enter the district on polling day; 2) virtu- 
ally all of Sakaf's "election keys" were arrested a day or two before the elec- 
tions (and released a day after without being charged), depriving him of 
his élite corps of workers, not to mention their two hundred votes—he only 
"lost" by 167 votes—and 3) the army allowed the Armenian Tashnak Party 
to stop non-party members from entering the village of 'Anjar to vote. Despite 
this meddling, the two Muslims of Sakaf's list in Zahlah and two members 
of his People's Bloc in the district of Rashayà and West Biqa' won their 
individual contests. z 

What per cent of those registered to vote actually do participate in the 
elections in the Zahlah district? The official answer is 50 per cent in 1960, 
53.64 per cent in 1964 and 57.11 per cent in 1968. In actuality, the voting 
registers are full of names of people who cannot vote: about ten thousand 
who have emigrated from one month to thirty years ago, many who are 
temporarily working in distant Arab countries, and numerous individuals 
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who died in the past generation or two. If these names were eliminated, the 
percentage of participation would be in the range of 70 per cent, a figure 
which more accurately reflects the broad, popular interest in this political 
process. 


Criticisms of and Challenges to tbe Zu'ama' 


Criticism of the zz'amaà' and the zw‘amd’ system of politics is increasingly 
heard among members of all strata, religious sects and economic groups. 
Perhaps the most frequent criticism in Zahlah is against buying of votes. 
Many voice their disapproval of this activity on moral grounds. But also they 
argue that if their deputies are really to serve the people, this practice must 
be stopped, because, they add, if a zam buys his position in the Chamber, 
why should he be expected to serve the people? In this connection, they 
point out what they consider to be excessive corruption, that is, the zu‘amd’ 
using their high positions and influence to elicit government and non-govern- 
ment funds. But then they cynically say: he must get his return on his in- 
vestment, mustn't he? In addition, many members of the society, but espe- 
cially the more sophisticated, think that the old reliance on personal services 
should be abandoned. They would rather have a completely reformed bureauc- 
racy and let the deputies concentrate their energies on general services and the 
development of the area. 

This criticism among some groups in Zahlah has been carried past the 
talking point. In 1968, a number of prominent men gathered around a very 
rich entrepreneur and publicly supported Joseph Abi Khátir on the grounds 
that his election would be a valuable change and a move away from the 
zatm system. In addition to promising some protectionist legislation, Abū 
Khatir agreed to meet with these men once a month in Zahlah to discuss the 
district's problems and their possible solutions. During the subsequent months 
and years, Aba Khatir broke the agreement, rarely appearing in Zahlah. 
Frustrated in their attempt to work with the established zx‘ama’, these men 
began to consider fielding their own candidates for Parliament" Another 
group, the syndicates of small shopowners, has also challenged the authority 
and position of the zz'amz. Initially, these syndicates tried to work with the 
zu‘amd’, but they were unable to obtain their simplest request. As a result, in 
1968 they held a partial strike and in 1970 they led a very successful two 
day general strike, both of which forced the government to fulfill their de- 
mands. The zu‘ama’ are beginning to develop an awareness of the threats 
presented by the new economic interest organizations such as the syndicates. 
At first, they shrugged them off as passing phenomena, but when the syndi- 


10. In the 1972 elections, they did succeed in having one of their men included on Joseph Sakáf's 
list, and he was elected to Parliament as was Joseph Sakaf and the rest of his list. 
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cates demonstrated their power by leading a successful general strike, the 
zu'ama', who had opposed the strike, supported it at the last minute for fear 
of being left out of an important political event. Since then, they have been 
attempting to keep themselves well informed of these organizations' activities. 


As a final note, it should be re-emphasized that the zz/am4' are being 
fundamentally undermined in other ways. As was indicated in the body of 
this discussion, the Lebanese Presidents since the mid-1950s have been slowly 
strengthening and modernizing the state's governmental structure which in 
turn tends to deprive the zz'a7z' of two of their principal methods (namely, 
personal services and "corruption") of gathering and insuring political sup- 
port. Perhaps more important though is the profound economic and conse- 
quent political change which is taking place in Zahlah. With the greater local 
emphasis on commerce, industry and services, the virtual elimination of local 
peasant-type labor in farming, the expansion of the economy and the general 
rise in the standard of living, the individual Zahlawi is now less tied to the 
zu'ama by economic strings and is becoming less dependent on them for 
personal services, which in turn gives him more political independence. 
Directly related to and a consequence of this change is the formation of 
numerous new economic and social groups, e.g. the syndicates of small shop- 
owners and agricultural co-operatives, many of which are quite independent 
of zz'amz control and are starting to act politically in ways which bypass 
them." In this manner, the politics of Zahlah and its district which were 
largely z4'zm oriented, are becoming increasingly more open and pluralistic. 


11. The writer intends to discuss the syndicates, other new political forces, political change in 
Zahlah, and related subjects in future papers. 


EprroR's NOTE: On page 19 of the Winter 1973 
issue, because of the elimination rather than transposition 


of an ayn from the typescript, the word mutawt'in was 
incorrectly transliterated. 
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CHRONOLOGY 


November 16, 1972 — February 15, 1973 


Arab Israeli Conflict 


1972 


Nov. 16: Israeli Ambassador to the UN Yosef Tekoah 
warned the UN thar any display of UN “help- 
lessness" and "confusion" on combating terrorism 
would encourage "responsible states" to redouble 
their own efforts outside the UN. [NYT] 


Nov. 18: Beiruts L'Orient-Le Jour reported that 
Egypt sent war planes to Syria and agreed to 
reopen the Suez front if a full scale attack is 
launched by Israel against Syria. The paper said 
the agreements were reached when Egyptian War 
Minister Ahmad Ismä'il visited Syria for 3 days 
secretly "last week." [JP] 

A 3 day conference of Arab League Foreign and 
Defense Ministers ended in Kuwayt after discuss- 
ing the adoption of unified plan of action against 
Israel. Lebanon's Foreign Minister Khalil Abū 
Hamad said the frankness of the talks "was the 
most important thing at the meeting. . . . We 
cannot draw up a complete and coordinated plan 
in 3 or 4 days.” [AW] 

Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) Chair- 
man Yasir ‘Arafat said commandos had suspended 
raids from south Lebanon against Israel to avoid 
endangering the local Lebanese inhabitants. [WP] 


Nov. 19: On a US television interview Israeli Premier 
Golda Meir said she did not expect US policy 
toward Israel to change in President Nixon's 2nd 
term but added that any help Henry Kissinger 
could provide in getting peace talks started would 
be welcome. [WP] 

Nov. 21: Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban said 
he would not participate in the 1972 UN debate 
on the Middle East because of the “almost auto- 
matic repetition of the speeches.” [JP] 


An 8 hour battle was fought on the Israeli- 
Syrian line. Israel said fighting began when Israeli 
jets struck at Syrian positions in retaliation for 
6 commando incidents in the previous few days. 
Israel claimed to have downed 6 Syrian jets and 
destroyed 15 tanks. Syria said it shot down 2 
Israeli jets and lost 1 plane. [NYT] 


Nov. 22: Syria called on all Arab governments to 
aid her in "repelling Israeli aggression." [JP] 
An Israeli military officer said 6 Syrian villages 
were shelled on the previous day as a warning 
to Syria to stop shelling Israeli civilian settle- 
ments. [NYT] 


Nov. 24: The Arab Boycott of Israel Office ended 
a 10 day meeting and announced that 21 com- 
panies were dropped from the boycott list and 
14 new companies added. [MEED] 

An Israeli patrol clashed with Palestinian com- 
mandos on the Lebanese side of the Israeli border. 
{NYT} 


Nov. 25: Syrian and Israeli artillery exchanged fire 
in the Jawlan region. 

Israel asked the UN to inform Egypt that Syrian 
reports that Israel started the firing were false. 
The request said Egypt should know that Syria 
opened fire first, “lest Egypt err by letting herself 
be drawn into the Syrian provocation.” [NYT] 


Nov. 26: Syria reiterated its charge that Israel opened 
fire first on Nov. 25. [NYT] 

Nov. 29: The UN General Assembly opened debate 
on the Arab Israeli conflict, [NYT] 


Nov, 30: During and after talks with special UN 
envoy Gunnar Jarring, Israeli Ambassador to the 
UN Tekoah warned the UN against adopting a 
resolution which would destroy "the only agreed 
basis for United Nations peacemaking,” UN Res- 
olution 242, [NYT] 


List of Abbreviations 


ARR, Arab Report and Record; AW, The Arab World: B, Brief: CSM, The Christian Science Monitor; CB, 
Cyprus Bulletin; E, The Economist; FBIS, Foreign Broadcast Information Service Daily Report—Middle East and 
Africa; G, The Guardian (weekly international edition); JP, The Jerusalem Post: KT, The Kabul Times; KI, 
Kayhan (international edition); MEED, Middle East Economic Digest; MEES, Middle East Economic Survey; 
LM, Le Monde (weekly English edition); NYT, The New York Times; WP, The Washington Post. 
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Dec. 2: Israeli Foreign Minister Eban said Jordan 
could gain "peace, population, territory and a 
special status for the Moslem places of Jerusalem" 
in a peace agreement with Israel. [NY T] 

A pro-Arab conference in Paris was broken up 
by 12 masked youths, one of whom was arrested. 
[NYT] 

The New York Times reported the establish- 
ment of an "Arab Front for Participation in the 
Palestinian Resistance" in Lebanon consisting of 
leftist Arab political parties seeking to protect the 
Palestine guerrilla movement from repression in 
Arab states. Lebanese Member of Parliament 
Kamal Junblat was elected secretary general. 
{NYT] 

Dec. 3: The Israeli government approved a $100m 
plan to compensate some Arabs who lost land in 
1948. [NYT] 

Dec. 5: The US told the UN General Assembly that 
an interim agreement was the most promising 
approach to the Mid East problem and that the 
US had "publicly and privately" indicated its will- 
ingness to play a rôle in helping the parties 
negotiate such an agreement. The US also warned 
against upsetting UN Resolution No. 242, the 
"essential agreed basis" for UN peace efforts. 
[NYT] 

Dec. 6: The Arab League Economic Council con- 
vened in Cairo to discuss ways of pressuring 
Western states to stop supporting Israel. [CSM] 

Dec, 7: Israeli Premier Meir warned Israelis that 
arms shipments to Arab countries indicated that 
war could be resumed. [NYT] 

Dec. 8: By 2 vote of 86 to 7 with 31 abstentions, 
the UN General Assembly passed a resolution 
calling on states to avoid giving aid to Israel which 
could help Israel consolidate control in the oc- 
cupied territories. The US, who abstained, called 
the resolution regrettable because it would not 
“render constructive assistance to the process of 
diplomacy.” [NYT] 

Dec. 10: Israel began a policy of issuing travel docu- 
ments to all Arab residents of the West Bank 
and East Jerusalem who wish them. The documents 
would be good for 12 months and renewable. [JP] 

The New York Times quoted "diplomatic 
sources in Beirut" as saying that Syria ordered 
Palestinian commandos to halt their raids into 
territory occupied by Israel. [NYT] 

Dec. 12: Egypts War Minister Isma'il opened a con- 
ference of Arab League Chiefs-of-Staff meeting 
in Cairo to draw up a plan for joint military 
action against Israel. [NY T] 

Dec. 13: The UN General Assembly adopted 3 reso- 
lutions calling on Israel to provide adequate shelter 
for all residents of Gaza who had been evicted 
from their homes, to take in more than 100,000 
refugees displaced since the June 1967 War and 
expressing "grave concern" that Palestinians had 
not been granted self-determination. [WP] 


Israeli Defense Minister Moshe Dayan said 
$85m worth of oil had been taken out of the Sinai 
wells since 1967 and that $20m a year was the 
current annual rate of pumping. [NYT] 

Dec. 14: The meeting of 18 Arab Chiefs-of-Staff 
ended in Cairo. The Egyptian Chief-of-Staff said a 
recommendation was adopted to found a joint 
Arab weapons manufacturing industry. Tbe New 
York Times quoted Arab diplomats as saying the 
meeting, which was to plan for joint military 
action, was "an exercise in futility.” [NYT] 

Dec. 23: An Israeli spokesman said 1,610 Arabs 
had been convicted of sabotage and other illegal 
activities since the June 1967 War and that 148 
were being held without trial under "administra- 
tive detention." [NYT] 

Dec. 27: Israel reported that guerrilla bases in Syria 
were raided by Israeli jets after an Israeli patrol 
was ambushed in Jawlan. [NY T] 

Dec. 28: Four members of Black September seized 
the Israeli Embassy in Thailand with 6 hostages 
and demanded the release of 36 Palestinian pris- 
oners in Israel. [NYT] 

The 4 Arabs who held 6 Israelis hostage in 
Thailand were persuaded by Thai officials and the 
Egyptian Ambassador to surrender the Israelis 
after Israel refused to meet their demand. The 
4 were flown to Cairo. [NYT] 

Dec. 31: Syria shelled Israeli settlements in Jawlan 
and Israeli planes bombed an army camp north 


of Damascus. [NYT] 


1973 


Jan. 1: Libya's head of state Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi 
said Egypt's President Anwar al-Sadat knew that 
a limited war against Israel would be fruitless 
and that the Arab states should prepare for total 
war. He added that Libyan volunteers would be 
withdrawn from the Egyptian front “because they 
have been forbidden to carry out operations against 
Israel." [B] 

Jan. 2: Israeli and Syrian planes clashed over Tripoli 
in Lebanon. Israel said 1 Syrian jet was downed; 
Syria said 1 jet from each side was lost. [NY T] 

Jan. 5: Thailand announced that Israel agreed to 
release the bodies of 2 slain Palestinian hijackers 
to their families. The release was demanded by 
4 Palestinians who occupied the Israeli Embassy 
in Thailand. [NY T] 

Jan. 6: President Sadat sent a note to the opening 
session of the Palestine National Congress in 
Cairo urging the guerrilla movement to strengthen 
its ties to Arabs in the occupied territories. [JP] 

Jan. 7: Jordan's King Husayn atked the US to take 
new initiatives toward ending the Arab Israeli con- 
flict. He said he was “optimistic” about the trends 
in the region. [NYT] 

Jan. 8: Israel said it shot down 6 Syrian Migs in 
ait battles and destroyed 6 tanks in artillery duels 
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in'the Jawlàn region. Syria said it lost 3 Migs 
and destroyed 4 Israeli planes and 15 tanks. 
[NYT] 

UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim said he 
would "not hesitate to take the necessary initiative 
as soon as I consider it useful" to promote a 
Middle East settlement. He added that he was 
waiting to see if the US could get "proximity 
talks" started between the parties. [NY T] 

Jan. 9: Sadat met with Libya's head of state Qadh- 
dhafi to discuss a joint plan "to confront Israel" 
which would then be placed before the Arab 
League Defense Council. [JP] 

Jan. 10: Syria reported that 500 persons were killed 
by Israeli raids on Jan. 8. Israel said the report 
was a "le." [NYT] 

Jan, 11: Israel reported that 53 Israelis, civilian and 
military, were killed in combat and terrorist in- 
cidents in 1972. [NYT] 

Jan. 12: Yasir ‘Arafat was reelected as Chairman 
of the Executive Council of the 155 member 
Palestine National Council meeting in Cairo. 
[NYT] 

Jan, 14: The government warned of a new campaign 
of letter bombs after 3 bombs mailed in Israel to 
Israeli citizens were discovered. [NYT] 

Jan. 17: US Secretary of State William Rogers said 
1973 was “a favorable time for negotiations.” 
He called for talks to open the Suez Canal as a 
“first -step facilitating negotiations to carry out 
Security Council resolution 242 in its entirety.” 
[JP] 

Jan. 18: The New York Times quoted Jordanian 
sources as saying King Husayn was prepared to 
open talks with Israel on a peace settlement if 
Israel would indicate some flexibility on the issue 
of Jerusalem. [NYT] 

Jan. 23: The New York Times reported sources in 
Damascus as saying that the Syrian army told 
Palestinian commandos to pull back from the 
Israeli front and not to launch any action against 
Israel without Syrian approval. [NYT] 

Jan, 27: Black September claimed responsibility for 
the killing of an “Israeli intelligence officer” in 
Madrid, Spain on Jan. 26. [NYT] 

Arab League Secretary General Mahmiid Riyad 
addressed the opening session of Arab Defense 
and Foreign Ministers (Arab Joint Defense Coun- 
cil) meeting in Cairo and said that "Arab negli- 
gence has led to our failure to liberate Arab 
territories.” [NY T] 

Jan. 28: Egypts War Minister Ismá'il was appointed 
Commander in Chief of the Syrian, Jordanian and 
Egyptian fronts by the Arab Joint Defense Council. 
[NYT] 

Radio Cairo reported that Syria would receive 
$20m from Abi Dhabi and $12m from Saudi 
Arabia to cover military losses in clashes with 
Israel. [AW] 
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Jan. 29: It was reported that Jordan had agreed 
to reactivate the Jordanian front with Israel under 
the unified command of Ismā'il. [NYT} 

Israeli postal officials said 8 letter bombs mailed 
in Turkey were intercepted. [NYT] 

Jan. 30: Israel acknowledged that the Israeli slain 
in Madrid was a security agent. [NY T] 

Syria reported that Israeli warplanes attempt- 
ing to penetrate Syrian airspace were driven off. 
[NYT] 

Israeli Defense Minister Dayan said reports that 
Jordan had rejoined a unified Arab front were 
“only an additional Arab statement and would not 
affect Israeli troop deployments.” 

Deputy Premier Yigal Allon warned Jordan not 
to “translate its bombastic words into disastrous 
deeds." [CSM] 

Jan, 31: Israel said a Syrian spy ring was discovered 
which had mailed letter bombs to President Nixon 
and 2 US Cabinet members in Oct., 1972. [NYT] 

Feb. 3: Amman’s al-Masz' quoted Iranian Foreign 
Minister Abbas Hoveyda as saying that an Arab 
country was supplying Israel with 12m barrels per 
day of oii. [JP] i 

Feb. 4: King Husayn left Amman for official talks 
in the US on means of settling the Arab Israeli 
dispute. [NYT] 

Feb. 7: Dayan said any peace agreement with Jordan 
should include as a minimum condition the right 
of Israelis to settle anywhere on the West Bank. 
INYT] 

Feb. 8: Israeli sources told The Washington Post 
that 8 or 9 Jews died in Iraqi jails in the previous 
few weeks. Iraqi embassies in Rome and Paris 
issued statements saying Iraqi Jews were not 
subject to persecution. [WP] 

Feb, 10: Following a visit to Moscow by Egyptian 
envoy Hafiz Isma'il, an Egyptian communiqué said 
Ismail told Moscow that Egypt would reject any 
“partial solution” to the conflict with Israel and 
that the USSR expressed understanding of this 
position. [NYT] 

Feb. 11: The elected head of the Shati refugee 
camp in Gaza, Habib Isma‘il al-Arbiti, was as- 
sassinated. [JP] 

Feb, 12: The ex-mayor of Gaza Rashid al-Shawa was 
unhurt when his car was fired on by unknown 
men. [JP] 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Muhammad al-Zayyat 
said Egyptian special envoys would tour Asian, 
East European and Western capitals to explain 
the Egyptian position, [NYT] 

Feb. 15: lsraeli and Egyptian planes clashed over 
the Gulf of Suez. Israel said 1 Egyptian plane 
was shot down. Egypt said 1 plane on both sides 
was hit. [NYT] 

The Soviet Communist Party paper Pravda said 
a “mediation” role by the US would be naturally 
favorable to Israel. [NYT] 
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General 
1972 


Nov. 18: The Organization of Arab Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries (OAPEC) approved a plan to 
build a drydock for oil tankers in Bahrayn. 
[MEED] 

Nov. 30: The Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) announced plans to establish 
a $220m "guarantee fund" to help members seek- 
ing participation in the oil industry. [MEED] 

A former Algerian Public Works Minister, ‘Abd 
al-Rahmaan Khānī, was elected Secretary General 
of OPEC replacing Nadim Pachachi. [MEES} 

Dec. 9: The Arab Economic Unity Council ended 
a 3 day meeting in Cairo to discuss an Arab League 
report on Arab economic interests in non-Arab 
countries, [MEED] 

Dec. 22: Abü Dhabi and Saudi Arabia signed parti- 
cipation agreements with Western oil companies, 
raising the operating share from 25 to 51 per cent 
by 1982. [MEED] 

Dec. 26: Kuwayti Minister of Oil ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Atiqi said Dubai withdrew from | OAPEC. 
[AW] 


1973 


Feb, 2: Egypt submitted ratification of membership 
to OAPEC and was declared an official member. 
[MEED} 


Afghanistan 


1972 


Dec, 5; King Muhammad Zahir Shah accepted the 
resignation of Premier Abdul Zahir who agreed 
to remain in office until a new premier could be 
appointed. [FBIS} 

Dec. 8: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
distribution of famine relief supplies was begun 
in Badakhsan province. [MEED] 

Dec, 9: Musa Shafiq was appointed to form a new 
government. [MEED] 

Dee. 11: A new Cabinet was announced: 

Muhammad Musa Shafiq: Premier and Foreign 
Affairs 
Khan Muhammad: Defense 
Nematollah Pazhwak: Interior 
Muhammad Khan Jalallal: Finance 
Khwazak Zalmai: Public Health 
Sabahoddin Kushkaki: Information 
Nosratollah Malekyar: Communications 
Gholam Dastegir Azizi: Industry 
Abdul Vakil: Agriculture 
Abdul Vahed Serabi: Planning 

Dec. 12: The Parliament approved the appointment 

of Shafiq to organize a cabinet. [MEED] 
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Dec, 13: Kabul Radio quoted Premier Musa Shafiq's 

- policy statement as saying the government would 
draft a program to regulate the production of 
opium poppies. [FBIS] 


1975 

Jan. 5: Middle East Economic Digest reported the 
signing of a trade agreement with Czechoslovakia 
for 1973 providing $4.5m exchange of goods. 
[MEEDJ 

Jan. 17: It was announced that diplomatic relations 
would be established with East Germany. [FBIS] 

Jan. 26: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
diplomatic relations would be established with 
Qatar. [MEED] 


Algeria 
(See also General, Iraq, Syria) 
1972 


Nov. 25: President Houari Boumedienne returned 
from a 1 week tour of the eastern provinces where 
he inaugurated a number of agricultural devel- 
opment projects. [MEED] 

Dec. 1: South Yemen's Presidential Council Chair- 
man Salim Rubay ‘Ali left after 2 days of talks 
with President Boumedienne on the unification 
of the 2 Yemens. [MEED] 

Dec. 6: Chile’s President Salvador Allende ended 
a 2 day visit. President Bourguiba said their 
talks stressed the 2 countries’ solidarity on Third 
World issues, especially the control of natural 
resources. [MEED] 

Dec. 14: Sudanese Foreign Minister Mansiir Khalid 
ended a 3 day visit after signing a 4 year cultural 
exchange agreement. [FBIS] 

Dec, 26: Mauritanian Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Ould Mouknas, ended a 4 day visit to Algeria. 
[MEED] 


1973 

Jan, 5: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Ait Messaoudene was appointed Minister of Posts 
& Telecommunications. [MEED] 

Jan. 12: President Boumedienne opened a 2 day 
meeting of the first Algerian National Emigration 
Conference, [MEED] 

Jan. 19: Syrian Deputy Premier ‘Abd al-Halim 
Khaddim met with President Boumedienne to 
discuss the "Syrian front" with Israel. [FBIS] 

Feb. 7: Tunisian Foreign Minister Muhammad Mas- 
moudi visited Algiers. Middle East Economic Digest 
reported that it is believed he discussed the position 
of former Minister of National Economy Ahmad 
Ben Salah. [MEED] 


1972 Cyprus 


Nov. 24: The Council of Ministers approved a budget 
for 1973 increasing expenditure from £C36m to 
£C43.6m. [MEED] 
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The Turkish and Greek representatives to the 
intercommunal talks said "substantial progress" 
was made during the day's session. [MEED] 

Dec. 1: President Archbishop Makarios said there 
was no reason to postpone the elections scheduled 
for February 1973. [MEED] 

Dec. 8: An Association Agreement was reached with 
the European Economic Community (EEC) pro- 
viding for tariff reductions of 7096 on Cypriot 
industrial products and 40% on citrus fruits by 
1977. [MEED] 

Dec. 12: The UN voted to extend the peace keeping 
force through June 15, 1973. [MEED] 

Dec. 18: Nine Foreign Ministers of the EEC signed 
an "Association Agreement' for Cyprus sherry 
exports to Britain. [MEED] 

Dec, 29: The Cabinet decided to hold general elec- 
tions on Feb. 18 and Makarios said he would run 
for reelection. [JP] 


1975 


Jan. 11: 'The intercommunal talks, adjourned in 
Dec., resumed. [CB] 

Jan. 15: Police clashed with student demonstrators 
supporting enosis in Nicosia. [FBIS} 

Jan. 18: Clashes occurred in Limassol between sup- 
porters of Makarios and supporters of enosis. 
[FBIS] 

Jan. 21: Bombs exploded in Nicosia and Paphos. 
[FBIS] f 

Jan. 22: A mine near Limassol was raided by 30 
armed men and 14 ton of dynamite was stolen. 
[MEED] 

Jan. 23: Foreign Minister Khristofidhis lew to Athens 
for talks on the Cyprus problem. [FBIS] 

Jan. 25: A Palestinian Arab was killed by an ex- 
plosion while handling explosives in his hotel 
room in Nicosia, [NY T] 

Jan. 27: Makarios said the followers of General 
George Grivas were "shopping for arms from 
neighboring countries" but that Grivas was not 
getting any arms from official Arab or Israeli 
sources. {JP] 

Makarios said General Grivas’ armed activity 
would be met by popular reaction and an unyield- 
ing government. [CD] 

Jan. 30: An Egyptian airliner crashed in the moun- 
tains near the north coast killing all 38 aboard. 
{NYT} 

Feb. 1: An official Greek spokesman said violence 
would "serve only the enemies of Cyprus, while the 
national interest calls for the unification of all 
the forces of the country for the implementation 
of the line charted jointly with the Greek govern- 
ment for the solution of the Cyprus problem." 
{CB} 

A bomb was thrown at a police station in 
Nicosia for the 2nd time in 2 days. [FBIS] 

Feb, 3: Armed men raided 2 police stations and 
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stole large quantities of arms. [JP] 

Feb, 7: Twenty police stations were raided by armed 
men who took radios and small arms. No casual- 
ties were reported. [NYT] 

Feb. 8: Makarios, the only Presidential candidate, 
was renamed President when the deadline passed 
for the nomination of other candidates. Makarios 
told a rally in Nicosia that terrorist acts were 
“threatening disaster” and urged the armed groups 
to enter a dialogue with the government. [WP] 

Feb, 12: Associated Press reported that spokesmen 
for Grivas said Grivas bad suspended military 
operations to see if an agreement could be reached 
with the government. [JP] 


Egypt 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Kuwayt, 
Libya, Persian Gulf, Sudan) 


1972 


Nov. 20: The Washington Post cited Beirut sources 
as saying a plot by military officers to overthrow 
President Anwar al-Sadat was foiled on Nov. 11. 
An Egyptian government spokesman denied the 
report, [WP] 

Nov. 21: Referring to reports of cozps in Egypt, 
Middle East News Agency said Egypt would boy- 
cott the British Broadcasting Corp. (BBC) and 
“hireling newspapers" if they did not halt their 
"hostile propaganda." [JP] 

Nov. 25: A former diplomat, Muhib ‘Abd al-Ghaffar, 
was sentenced to 10 years in prison for passing 
information to a "western power." [WP] 

Dec. 2: Oman's head of state Sultén Qabüs left 
after a 5 day official visit and talks with Sadat. 
[MEED] 

Dec. 5: Students at Alexandria University held a 
1 day sit-in to protest the confiscation of student 
newspapers which criticized the government. [WP] 

Dec. 9: Fights broke out between left and right 
wing students at Cairo University. [NY T] 

Dec. 10: Reuters reported that a committee report 
read to Parliament on Dec. 9 criticized the gov- 
ernment’s claim that Egypt was ready with a plan 
for a new round of fighting with Israel. The report 
said that Parliament "heard these assertions without 
being convinced that such a plan had, in fact, 
been realized." [NYT] 

Dec. 12: The Parliament voted approval of the 
governments foreign and defense policy after a 
2 day debate. [NYT] 

Dec. 17: The press syndicate and Al-Ahram called 
on the government to end press censorship on all 
subjects except military affairs and national se- 
curity. [NYT] 

Dec, 18: A 5 year, preferential trade agreement was 
signed with the European Economic Community 
(EEC). [MEED] 
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Dec. 19: The Times of London reported that Egypt 
received pledges of £100m in loans from Persian 
Gulf states following the Gulf tour of Premier 
‘Aziz Sidqi. The report said the loans were for 
arms purchases in Western Europe. [MEED] 

Dec. 27: Sadat paid visits to 5 Muslim and Coptic 
religious leaders in an attempt to "ease" communal 
tensions. [JP] 

Dec. 28: Sadat said he had ordered the government 
to prepare for a possible outbreak of fighting with 
Israel. He also said students would be allowed 
to continue political “discussions” on the campuses 
but warned against outside elements stirring up 
the students. [NYT} 

After talks in Moscow, by Egyptian Deputy 
Premier and Minister of Economy & Foreign Trade, 
Muhammad ‘Abdallah Marzaban, Egypt and the 
Soviet Union signed a trade protocol for 1973. 
[MEED] 

Dec. 30: Demonstrations were held on the Cairo 
University campus by 500 students protesting the 
arrest of fellow students. [NY T] 


1973 


Jan. 3: Student demonstrators clashed with police 
who prevented the students from marching on 
downtown Cairo. The government closed the uni- 
versities for the remainder of the semester, [NYT] 

lan. 11: Sadat flew to Yugoslavia for talks with 
Presidenr Tito. [NYT] 

Tan. 19: UNICEF was reported to be financing Egypt's 
application for a $15m loan from the World 
Bank to extend state-operated health service. 
IMEED] 

According to Al-Ahram, Egypt contracted to 
import $37m worth of wheat from France. 
[MEED] 

Jan. 24: Sadat met with Soviet Ambassador Vladimir 
Vinogradov in Cairo. [AW] 

Jan. 28: 'The National Assembly endorsed a commit- 
tee report saying the recent student demonstrations 
were caused mostly by leftists connected with 
former Premier Ali Sabri. The report also criti- 
cized the government for canceling the student 
elections in November. [NYT] 

Jan. 31: Speaking to a special session of the Na- 
tional Assembly, Sadac accused leftists of causing 
the student unrest to undermine the government 
and said he would not tolerate renewed student 
agitation. [WP] 

Feb. 1: Mario Gibson Barboza, Foreign Minister of 
Brazil, held talks with Foreign Minister Muham- 
mad al-Zayyát. [AW] 

A Soviet military delegation arrived for of- 
ficial talks. [CSM] 

Feb. 3: The Arab Socialist Union (ASU) expelled 
64 of its members for "inciting against national 
unity and spreading false rumors to create tension." 
{NYT] 

The universities were reopened. [NYT] 
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Feb, 4: Italian Foreign Minister Giuseppe Medici 
ended a 5 day visit after telling Sadat that Italy 
would act as Egypt's "advocate" within the EEC. 
[MEED] 

Feb, 5: The heads-of-state of Syria and Libya met 
with Sadat in Cairo for official sessions of the 
Presidency Council of the Federation of Arab 
Republics. [FBIS] 

Feb. 6: Special envoy Hafiz Ismāīl flew to the 
USSR for official talks. [NYT} 

Feb. 8: Al-Ahram quoted Asst. Secretary General 
of the ASU Muhammad Mahmiid as saying the 
government had foiled a plot to overthrow the 
government by followers of former Vice President 
‘Ali Sabri. [WP] 

Feb. 9: Special envoy Isma'"l met with Communist 
Party leader Leonid Brezhnev and with UN special 
envoy Gunnar Jarring in Moscow. [NYT] 

Feb. 10: Isma@‘il returned from Moscow. 

Student demonstrators clashed with police out- 
side Cairo University. [NYT] 

The government announced a "war budget" to 
replace the annual budget. It planned for a freeze 
on government wages, a “postponement or re- 
scheduling" of foreign debts, a reduction of im- 
ports, new taxes, and an end to some industrial 
projects. [NYT] 

Feb. 15: Lebanese President Sulayman Franjiyyah 
ended an official 3 day visit and a joint com- 
muniqué said the talks dealt with the Palestine 
question. [AW] 


Iran 


(See also Pakistan) 


1972 


Nov. 26: Yugoslav Premier Dzemal Bijedic arrived 
for a 6 day visit and talks with Premier Abbas 
Hoveyda on ways to increase trade. [MEED] 

Dec. 4: Negotiations resumed between the National 
Iranian Oil Company (INOC) and the Consortium 
of foreign companies on the terms by which the 
Consortium will sell oil to INOC. [MEED] 

On an official visit in Tehran Mauritian Premier 
Seewoosagar Ramgoolam said his country would 
give naval facilities to Indian Ocean states, "in- 
cluding lran," to preserve the peace of the region. 
[KI] 

Dec. 7: Diplomatic relations were established with 
East Germany. [FBIS] 

Saudi Foreign Minister ‘Umar al-Saqqaf arrived 
for 4 days of talks on ways to promote stability 
in the Gulf region, [MEED] 

Dec. 9: Bulgaria signed an agreement for trebling 
trade to about $65m by 1977. [MEED] 

Dec. 10: Saudi Minister al-Saqqaf said in Tehran 
that he had met with the Shah and the talks 
were specific and no differences existed between 
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the 2 countries. Saqqáf said Gulf states should 
unite to defeat “conspiracy” in the region. [KI] 
-Dec. 16: Japan signed an agreement to build a $40m 
petrochemical plant at Bandar Shahpur. [NYT] 


1973 


Jan. 5: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Richard Helms, former head of CIA, was appointed 
the new US Ambassador. [MEED] 

Jan. 6: Le Monde of Paris reported that the Shah 
informed British Petroleum on Dec, 14 that Iran 
would take full control of the oil industry when 
existing agreements expired. [NYT] 

Jan. 7: Premier Abbas Hoveyda presented the fifth 
5 year plan, 1973-78, to the Majlis. The plan 
called for an investment of $32.2 billion toward 
doubling GNP to $28 billion by 1978. [KI} 

Jan. 13: Kayhan International reported that Abdul 
Majid Majidi was appointed Minister of State and 
head of the Plan and Budget Organization. [KI] 

Jan. 23: The Shah announced that Iran would take 
over all domestic oil operations in 1979. [CSM] 

Feb. 13: Tunisia’s Action quoted Premier Hoveyda 
as saying that lran was not exporting any oil to 
Israel. [JP] 


Iraq 


(See also Jordan, Lebanon, Syria) 


1972 


Nov. 18: East German Minister of Foreign Economic 
Relations Horst Solle ended an official visit after 
signing a trade agreement exchanging German 
industrial equipment for 500,000 tons of crude 
oil annually. [MEED] 

Nov. 24: Algerian Foreign Minister Abd al-Aziz 
Bouteflika ended a 3 day visit after meeting with 
President Hasan al-Bakr. [MEED] 

Dec, 3: Kuwayts al-Siydsah quoted Minister of In- 
dustry Taha al-Jazrawi as saying Iraq would begin 
cooperation soon with the Council for Mutual 
Economic Aid (Comecon) and that Iraq would 
welcome outside Arab capital investment in de- 
velopment projects. [MEED} 


1973 


Jan. 2: Iraqi News Agency reported 2 Iraqi soldiers 
were killed and 4 wounded in a clash with Iranian 
troops on the border at Mondali. [JP] 

Jan. 8: The Revolution Command Council announced 
that a special committee was formed to plan a 
pipeline to carry oil from the north to the Gulf 
as an alternative to the pipeline crossing Syria 
and Lebanon. [MEED] 

Jan. 12: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the World Bank approved a loan of $40m to 
finance a 57,000 hectare irrigation project in the 
Diyalah Basin. [MEED] 
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Jan. 16: The 2nd round of talks to determine Iraqi 
oil transit dues to Syria was led by Iraqi Foreign 
Minister Murtada al-Hadithi in Damascus. [MEED] 

Jan. 19: Syria signed a 15 year agreement regulat- 
ing the transit fees for Iraqi oil piped through 
Syria to the Mediterranean. [MEED] 

Jan. 31: President al-Bakr met with Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization Chairman Yàsir 'Arafát to 
discuss the "Palestinian situation." [FBIS] 

Feb. 5: Compagnie Francaise des Pétroles (CFP) 
concluded a 10 year agreement to purchase 23.75% 
of the annual oil production of the Iraqi Oil 
Company's former field at Kirkuk. [MEED] 

Feb. 12: Iraqi Ambassador to Pakistan Hikmat 
Sulayman was declared persona non grata by the 
Pakistani government and he returned to Baghdad. 


Israel 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict) 


1972 


Nov. 19: Chief Rabbi Shlomo Goren announced a 
ruling that would permit marriage by 2 people 
who had previously been ruled ineligible under 
rabbinical law because their parents were not 
legally married. [NYT] i 

Nov. 20: Four men tried unsuccessfully to assault 
Rabbi Goren in protest against the marriage rul- 
ing. [NYT] 

Nov. 28: Post office technicians went on strike for 
higher wages closing down television service and 
interrupting phone service. [JP] 

Chad severed diplomatic relations. President 
François Tombalbaye said the presence of Israeli 
representatives in Chad “jeopardized the security 
of the country.” [JP] 

Nov. 29: Deputy Premier Yigal Allon said Libya 
paid Chad to break relations with Israel. [JP] 

The Cabinet approved the appointment of Simha 
Dinitz as Ambassador to the US. [JP] 

Nov. 30: Talks between Histadrut and the govern- 
ment failed to prevent the beginning of a strike 
by 1000 aviation workers which closed down the 
airports. [JP] 

Dec, 2: Airport workers ended a 3 day strike for 
higher wages after partial agreement was reached 
with the government. Airports were reopened. [JP] 

Dec. 4: The strike by communications workers ended 
with an agreement for further negotiations with 
the government on the strikers’ wage demands. 
[JP] 

Dec. 7: It was announced that diplomatic relations 
would be established with South Vietnam. [NYT] 

Police said 20 suspects, including 2 Israeli Jews, 
were in custody after an investigation uncovered 
a spy ring working for Syria. [NYT] 

Dec. 9: Deputy Premier Allon said Israel was pre- 
paring to "integrate no less than 1m Soviet Jews” 
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in the next 10 years and urged the USSR to "re- 
move all obstacles" to Jewish emigration. [NYT] 

Dec. 10: Police said 4 Israeli Jews would be tried 
as members of a Syrian espionage ring. The 4 
were described as Sabras and members of a radical 
leftist group called the Revolutionary Communist 
Union. [NYT] 

Dec. 11: The Cabinet approved a budget of I£ 20 
billion for 1973/4. [JP] 

Dec. 20: The Interior Ministry agreed to grant citi- 
zenship to Rabbi Meir Kahane, head of the Jewish 
Defense League. [NYT] 


1973 


Jan. 1: Workers in most sectors of the economy 
staged a 2 hour strike to protest the lifting of 
price controls from 2000 goods and services. 
{NYT} 

Jan. 3: The Tourism Ministry reported that Arab 
terrorism had cut into the expected increase of 
tourism in 1972. [NYT] 

Jan. 4: Niger announced that diplomatic relations 
with Israel were terminated because of Israel’s 
closing of its embassy in Niamey. [FBIS] 

Jan. 7: Rabbi Meir Kahane apologized to Druzes 
in Haifa for sending them letters urging emigra- 
tion from Israel. He said his organization, the 
Jewish Defense League (JDL), was ready to help 
financially any Arab who wished to leave Israel. 
[NYT] 

Jan. 8: Finance Minister Pinhas Sapir presented a 
$4.7 billion budget for 1973/74 to the Knesset 
and said it was the first budget since the June 
1967 War which allocated more to social services 
than to defense. [NYT] 

Jan. 9: France's President Georges Pompidou charged 
that Premier Golda Meir would be interfering in 
French politics if she attended the Socialist In- 
ternational meeting in France during the French 
election campaign. [NYT] 

Dock workers ended a slowdown when a partial 
agreement was reached on wage raises. [JP] 
Jan. 10: Meirs office said the Premier's plans to 

visit France would not be altered. [NYT] 

Jan. 12: Meir flew to France to attend the Socialist 
International conference. [NYT] 

Jan. 13: The Christian Science Monitor reported 
that Israel had begun a "major international effort” 
to pressure East Germany into paying reparations 
to Jewish victims of World War II. [CSM] 

Police in Paris dispersed demonstrators protest- 
ing the arrival of Premier Meir. [NYT] 

Jan. 14: Meir left Paris for talks in Rome with Pope 
Paul VI. [NYT] 

Jen. 15: Meir met with Pope Paul and discussed 
the status of Jerusalem. [NYT] 

Jan. 16: Meir flew to Geneva to meet with Felix 
Houphouet-Boigny, President of the Ivory Coast. 


[NYT] 
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Jan. 17: Meir returned to Israel. [NYT] 

Jan. 30: Defense Minister Dayan said he would ad- 
vise against any peace settlement which would 
leave Jewish settlements under Arab rule. [NYT] 

Feb. 4: The Navy announced that Israel was building 
a fleet of missile boats called "Reshefs." [NYT] 

Feb. 10: Finance Minister Sapir said Israel bought 
$476m worth of arms from the US in 1972. 
[NYT] 

Feb. 11: The trial began of 2 Jews and 4 Arabs 
accused of spying for Syria. [NYT] 


Jordan 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria) 


1972 


Nov. 18: West Germany signed a loan agreement 
providing funds to reactivate the Hijaz railway 
and to build'a spur linking it to the port of 
Aqaba. [MEED] 

King Husayn entered a hospital in Amman for 
a checkup and a rest, [WP] 

Nov. 19: Doctors reported that Husayn was in 
"good health." [WP] 

The government canceled a ban on Syrian 
trucks crossing Jordanian territory on their way 
back from deliveries to Saudi Arabia by way of 
Iraq and Kuwayt. [JP] 

Nov. 20: Amman Radio said Husayn resumed his 
normal duties. [JP] 

Nov. 26: It was announced that Jordanians would 
be permitted to visit the West Bank only once 
every 2 years to stem the flow of Jordanian dinars 
to Israel. [MEED] 

Beirut's 4-Nabar reported that Husayn was 
wounded in an assassination attempt on Nov. 18 
when he went into hospital. [NYT] 

The New York Times reported “Jordanian 
sources” in Beirut as saying a Libyan financed 
coup against Husayn, planned for Nov. 7, was 
foiled and that Colonel Rafiq Hindawi and a 
prominent banker, Sa'id Dajani, were under arrest. 
{NYT} 

Nov. 27: Al-Nahar quoted Husayn as saying that 
Palestinian guerrillas and Libya had plotted to 
overthrow him and had paid a Jordanian army 
officer, Rafiq Hindawi, $50,000 to participate. The 
report added that Hindawi had confessed his part 
to Jordanian authorities. [NYT] 

The government said that Hisham Lutfi, a 
Jordanian diplomat who was expelled from Leb- 
anon on Nov. 22 for carrying explosives, was 
working for æl-Fath. [AW] 

Nov. 30: Amman Radio said Syria reopened its air- 
space to Jordanian civil aircraft. [FBIS] 

Dec. 1: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
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an agreement was concluded with an Egyptian 
company to import goods via Alexandria, Suez 
and Aqaba to circumvent the closure of the Syrian 
border. [MEED] 

Dec. 8: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the government levied a 1296 tax on goods from 
the West Bank because Israel had been subsidizing 
West Bank exports in an effort to improve Israel's 
balance of payments problem. [MEED] 

Dec. 14: An official spokesman said 3 men were 
convicted of plotting against Husayn, The 3 were 
former Palace Guard Commander Hindawi, former 
Bank of Jordan President Sa'id Dajani and Mah- 
mid Khalil [NYT] 

Dec. 24: Husayn married ‘Aliyah Tuqàn. An an- 
nouncement said Husayn had divorced his second 
wife, Princess Muna. [NYT] 


1973 


Jan. 7: The government announced that Husayn 
commuted the death sentences on 3 men convicted 
of a plot to overthrow the King in Nov. 1972. 
{NYT] 

Jan. 19: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Jordan will import 100,000 tons of wheat from 
the US this year. [MEED] . 

Jan. 20: Saudi Defense Minister Sultan ‘Abd al-Aziz 
arrived for a 4 day official visit. [MEED] 

Feb. 3: Husayn said Jordan had rejoined the Arab 
front against Israel on the condition that a strategy 
be devised to avoid a defeat such as the 1967 War. 
He added that Jordan would not return to “the 
hell" which existed before the ouster of the 
Palestinian commandos in 1970. [JP] 

Feb. 6: Husayn met in Washington with President 
Nixon and was assured by Nixon that US military 
and economic aid would continue. [NYT] 

Feb. 7: Husayn said the US agreed to supply 2 
squadrons of F-5E jet fighter planes to Jordan. 
Feb, 8: A Palestinian commando leader, Abū Dawud, 
and 16 of his men were arrested by security forces 

after entering the country illegally. [AW] 


Kuwayt 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Jordan) 


1972 


Nov, 25: The government reached agreement with 
the Kuwayt Oil Company (KOC) on the "buy 
back price" KOC will pay for Kuwayt's share of 
the crude oil after Jan. 1. [MEED] 

Nov. 29: KOC workers went on strike for 1 day to 
protest the layoff of men. [MEED] 

Nov. 30: The KOC Labor Union threatened to re- 
sume its strike on Dec. 13 if the Labor Ministry 
failed to settle the dispute. [MEED] 

Dec, 1: US Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
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Chairman William Fulbright arrived for a 3 day 
visit and met with Ruler Shaykh Sabah al-Salim 
al-Sabah. [MEED] 

Dec. 8: Egyptian Premier ‘Aziz Sidqi left after a 
3 day visit and talks with Ruler Shaykh Sabah. 
[FBIS] 

Middle Hast Economic Digest reported that full 
diplomatic relations with Iran were restored with 
the return of the Iranian Ambassador. [MEED] 

Dec. 9: Commerce Minister Khalil al-Adasani re- 
turned from talks in Pakistan and China on ways 
to expand trade. [MEED] 

Dec, 23: Saudi Defense Minister Sultán ‘Abd al-'Aziz 
left after talks with Defense Minister Sa'd bin 
‘Abdullah. [FBIS] 


1975 


Jan. 6: The Parliament passed a resolution urging 
the government to freeze all commitments to 
foreign oil companies if fighting resumes with 
Israel. [AW] 

Jan. 8: 'The government signed the oil industry par- 
ticipation agreement negotiated by Saudi Oil Min- 
ister Shaykh Ahmad Zaki Yamani in Oct. on behalf 
of 5 Gulf states. [AW] 

Jan. 20: Finance Minister ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Atiqi 
said Kuwayt would receive an additional $100m 
in revenue by 1976 as a result of the participation 
agreement signed with the oil companies. [MEED] 


Lebanon 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Egypt, Jordan) 


1972 


Nov. 19: Police arrested a man they said was a 
Jordanian Embassy official with a quantity of 
plastic explosives, [AW] 

Nov, 20: Foreign Minister Khalil Abü Hamad left 
for official visits to the People's Republic of China 
and India. 

A Chinese trade fair opened in Beirut. [MEED] 

Nov. 22: The government ordered the arrested 
Jordanian flown to Amman as persona non grata. 
Al-Nabar said the man's diplomatic immunity was 
null and void because the charge against him was 
that he organized a series of bombings. [AW] 

Dec. 4: Iraqi Minister of Oils Sa'dün Hammadi met 
with Economy Minister Anwar al-Sabah to discuss 
the resumption of pumping Iraqi crude oil to 
Tripoli. [MEED] 

Dec, 6: Foreign Minister Hamad ended a visit to 
China after signing a trade agreement. [MEED] 

Dec. 8: Army troops clashed with Palestinian guer- 
rillas who allegedly had refused to withdraw from 
restricted areas in the south near the Israeli border. 
An army spokesman said all measures "required 
by the situation" had been taken, [NYT] 
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Dec. 10: Chairman of the Palestine Liberation 
Organization (PLO)  Yasir ‘Arafat met with 
Premier Sa'ib Salam for talks "to remove the 
consequences of the minor incidents" of Dec. 8. 
[WP] 

Dec, 11: Premier Salam met again with Palestinian 
commando leaders. A Palestinian spokesman, Abt 
Yusuf, said "everything has been settled and we 
hope that this will be for good." [WP] 

Dec. 16: A preferential trade agreement was signed 
with the European Economic Community (EEC). 
[MEED] 

Dec. 20: Four rockets were fired at the US embassy 
causing damage to the building but no casualties. 
{JP] 

Dec. 24: In response to charges that recent arms 
purchases included obsolete weapons, the govern- 
ment released a list of arms purchased in 1971 
from France, Yugoslavia, the US and the USSR. 


[INYT] 


1973 


Jan. 5: Middle East Economic Digest reported the 
World Bank approval of a $6.6m loan for a 
primary and secondary education reform and de- 
velopment program. [MEED] 

Jan. 7: The government suspended the deportation 
of an American student whose passport was re- 
voked by the US for draft evasion. The student, 
Kenneth Meyercord, was active in Lebanon against 
US policy in the Middle East. [NYT] 

Jan. 13: Agreement was reached with Iraq on the 
terms for reopening the section of the Iraq 
Petroleum Company’s pipeline in Lebanon. [NYT] 

Jan. 16: The Interior Ministry reported that a secret 
leftist organization which had robbed several 
banks and was plotting to overthrow the govern- 
ment was uncovered. [AW] 

Jan, 19: A group of 30 banks signed an agreement 
to loan the World Bank £Leb 75m. [MEED] 

The Lebanese government has authorized Mid- 
dle East Airlines (MEA) to begin regular flight 
service to Soviet Armenia and San‘a (YAR). 
[MEED] 

Jan. 21: Foreign Minister Abū Hamad returned from 
visits to India and Pakistan. [MEED] 

Jan. 23: A strike was begun by 16,000 government 
teachers seeking higher pay. [JP] 

Jan. 24: Two farmers and 35 soldiers and civilians 
were killed in clashes between security forces 
and tobacco growers demanding higher prices in 
Nabatiyah district. [AW] 

Jan, 27: A government decision was issued saying 
266 leaders of the teachers’ strike were “con- 
sidered as resigned.” [FBIS] 

Feb. 1: Students and police clashed in street dem- 
onstrations in Beirut. [AW] 

. Al-Nahar reported the arrival of the Czecho- 
slovakian Foreign Minister in Beirut for a 3 day 
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visit with Abü Hamad. [AW] 

Feb. 2: Middle East Economic Digest reported the 
creation of two government departments, Ministry 
of Oil & Industry and Ministry of Housing & 
Co-operatives. [MEED] 

Feb. 3: Students demonstrating in support of strik- 
ing teachers clashed with police and 15 were 
reported to have been arrested. [JP] 

Feb. 4: 'The teachers ended their strike and President 
Franjiyyah said he welcomed the chance for posi- 
tive dialogue. [FBIS] 

Feb. 9: Robert McNamara, President of the World 
Bank, concluded a 3 day visit to Lebanon during 
which he told the Lebanese President: "You have 
been able to foster political, economic, and social 
freedom which in many ways is an example to 
the rest of the world." [(MEED] 

Feb. 10: Syria's Foreign Minister ‘Abd al-Halim 
Khaddam confirmed that Lebanon's former Chief- 
of-Staff Emile Bustáni was given political asylum 
after he fled to avoid appearing before a court 
of inquiry on corruption charges. [AW] 


Libya 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Egypt, Israel, 
' South Yemen, “Sudan, Tunisia) 


1972 


Dec. 2: Oman's head-of-state Sultan. Qabüs arrived 
for an official 3 day visi. [MEED] 

Dec. 18: Foreign Minister Mansür al-Kikhya left 
for visits to North and South Yemen. [FBIS] 
Dec. 20: The President of Chad François Tombalbaye 

arrived on a 3 day official visit. [MEED} 

Dec. 25: Chad's official news agency announced 
that Libya had agreed during President Tombal- 
baye's visit to loan £38m for development projects 
in Chad. [JP] 


1973 


Jan. 8: Egyptian President Anwar al-Sadat arrived in 
Tripoli for talks with Revolution Command Coun- 
cil Chairman Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi. 

Jan, 29: Tunisian Premier Hadi Nouira arrived to 
attend the first session of the joint Libyan-Tunisian 
Commission on bilateral cooperation. [MEED] 

Feb. 1: The New York Times reported that Libyan 
and American sources said Libya loaned American 
Black Muslims $3m in 1972 but turned down a 
request for another interest free $3m in 1973. 
{NYT} 


Morocco 


(See also Persian Gulf, Tunisia) 


1972 


Nov. 19: The following Cabinet was announced: 
Ahmed Osman: Premier 
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Muhammad Bahnini: State 

Bechir Ben Abdes: Justice 

Muhammad Benhima: Interior 

Ahmad Taibi Benhima: Foreign Affairs 

Bensalem Guessous: Finance 

Haddou Echiguer: Education 

Drise Ben Omar al-Alami: Post 

Ahmad Majid Benjelloun: Information 

Hasan Zemouri: Housing & Construction and 

National Environment 

Arsalane al-Jadidi: Labor and Youth & Sports 

Abdarrahmane Touhami: Health 

Muhammad Nasir: Wagf & Religious Affairs 

and Culture 

Abbas al-Kaissi: Administrative Affairs 

Abdarrahmane al-Kouhen: Tourism 

Abdeselam Berrada: Agriculture 

Abdelkader ben Slimane: Industry & Trade 

Salah M'zili: Public Works 

Abdelatif Imani: State for Planning 

Abdullah Gharnit: State for National Develop- 

' ment & Handicrafts 

Dec. 15: Prison terms from 4 to 12 years were given 
to 4 former Cabinet ministers and 8 others for 
accepting bribes. [NYT] 

Rabat secondary school teachers went on strike 
for 1 day to protest the expulsion of university 
students from campuses, 

Students ac Muhammad V University ended a 72 
hour strike protesting police brutality. [MEED} 


1973 


Jan. 6: Students at Muhammad V University began 
a 2 day strike to protest new government regula- 
tions on campus. [JP] 

Jan. 9: Police reportedly arrested 300 student dem- 
onstrators. [MEED] 

Jan. 13: Former Air Force Deputy Chief Muhammad 
Amokrane and 10 others were executed for par- 
ticipating in the attempted coup in August. [NYT] 

Jan. 18: Syrian Deputy Premier ‘Abd al-Halim 
Khaddam arrived for official talks. [MEED] 

Jan. 19: Chairman Yāsir ‘Arafat of the Palestine 
Liberation Organization arrived for official talks. 
[MEED] 

Jan. 24: The Moroccan government dissolved the 
Moroccan National Union of Students (UNEM). 
IMEED] 

Jan. 25: Foreign Minister Ahmad Taibi Benhima 
concluded talks with Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko and Prime Minister Alexei Kosygin 
held during a 4 day visit to Moscow. [MEED] 

Jan, 31: Spain announced that Morocco had seized 
3 fishing vessels after announcing a ban of foreign 
fishing vessels within 70 miles of the coast. [WP] 

Feb. 5: 'The government closed the Arts Faculty of 
Muhammad V University after the students refused 
to end a strike. Middle East Economic Digest 
reported that students had ended strikes at the 
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other faculties and that the student unrest "ap- 
pears to be dying down." [MEED] 


Pakistan 
(See also Iraq, Persian Gulf) 


1972 


Nov, 17: Cease-fire violations occurred in Kashmir. 
[NYT] 

Nov. 18: Military authorities reported that an agree- 
ment was reached to prevent cease-fire violations. 
{NYT} 

Nov, 20: India and Bangladesh announced that 6,000 
Pakistani members of families of Pakistani pris- 
oners of war would be repatriated "as a humani- 
tarian gesture" and expressed the hope that Pakistan 
would reciprocate. [NY T] 

A court in Bangladesh sentenced A. M. Malik, 
the former governor of East Pakistan, for collab- 
oration with the Pakistani army during the war 
in Dec. 1971. [NYT] 

Nov. 27: President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto freed all 
617 Indian prisoners captured in 1971. He said 
he was complying with "the letter and spirit" of 
UN resolutions and the Geneva Convention and it 
was up to India to reciprocate. [NYT] : 

India announced it would release 540 Pakistani 
prisoners captured on the western front in 1971. 
[NYT] 

Nov, 28: After 3 hours of talks in Lahore Generals 
Tikka Khan of Pakistan and S.H.F.J. Manekshaw 
of India announced that no agreement had been 
reached on the Kashmir cease-fire line at Thako 
Chak and that the matter would be referred “back 
to the Governments.” [NYT] 

Dec. 1: President Bhutto said he wanted to continue 
conciliation talks with India. [NYT] 

Dec. 7; The government announced that agreement 
was reached with India on the cease-fire line in 
Kashmir. [NYT] 

Dec. 11: Troop withdrawals began along the cease- 
fire line in Kashmir after a final demarcation 
agreement was initialed by Gen. Abdul Hamid 
Khan for Pakistan and Gen. P. S. Bhagat for 
India. [NYT] 

Dec. 13: India said it had begun withdrawing troops 
from 5,139 sq. miles of Pakistani territory in 
Sind and Punjab and that the withdrawal would 
be completed in 1 week, [NYT] 

Dec. 20: A leader of the Istiglal Party, Khawaja 
Muhammad Rafiq, was assassinated after partici- 
pating in a demonstration protesting Bhutto's 
presidency. [NYT] 

A joint Indian-Pakistani statement said all troop 
withdrawals from occupied territory were com- 
pleted. [NYT] 

Dec. 31: A new draft Constitution was submitted to 
the National Assembly. [NYT] 
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Jan. 3: President Bhutto told a rally that unless 
the government recognizes Bangladesh the 90,000 
Pakistani prisoners of war would not be released 
and Pakistan would have $80m annually in foreign 
debts on behalf of Bangladesh. [NYT] 

Jan. 6: The Foreign Ministry said that peace with 
India was being stalled by a hardening of India's 
policy. It added that on Dec. 21 Bhutto requested 
a meeting with Indian Premier Indira Gandhi to 
discuss the prisoner of war issue, but that no 
answer was received. [NYT] I 

Jen. 13: Bangladesh offered to repatriate 10, 000 
Pakistanis in return for 10,000 Bengalis. [NYT] 

Jan. 14: Agha Kashmiri, the editor of the conserva- 
tive weekly Chatan, was released from prison after 
a 6 month detention. [NYT] 

Jan. 17: 'The government protested to India the 
“slaughtering” of Pakistani POWs. [NY T] 

Jen. 18: The Shah of Iran left after a 2 day visit 
for talks with Bhutto. [KI] 

Feb. 7: UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim arrived 
for a 2 day visit and met with Bhutto to discuss 
the prisoner of war issue. [NY T] 

Feb. 8: The Christian Science Monitor cited “in- 
formed sources” in Pakistan as saying Iran was 
attempting to mediate between Pakistan and India 
on the prisoner of war impasse. [CSM] 

Feb. 9: Waldheim said he hoped to bring the lead- 
ers of India, Bangladesh and Pakistan together 
soon for talks. [CSM] 

Feb. 10: Police seized Soviet arms and ammunition 
which the government said were smuggled into the 
country by diplomatic pouch to the Iraqi embassy. 
The Iraqi ambassador was declared persona non 
grata and it was announced that the Pakistani 
ambassador to Iraq would be withdrawn. [NYT] 

Feb, 15: Bhutto declared Presidential rule in Baluch- 
istan and dismissed the governor. He also dis- 
missed the governor of Northwest Province. [JP] 


Persian Gulf 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Afghanistan, 
Egypt, Libya, Saudi Arabia, Syria) 


1972 


Nov. 16: Following a visit by Syrian President 
Hafiz al-Asad to the Union of Arab Amirates 
(UAA), a joint communiqué was issued calling 
for the unification of Arab guerrilla organizations 
against Israel. [MEED] 

Nov. 22: Moroccan Foreign Minister Ahmad Ben- 
hima ended a 4 day visit to Qatar after a joint 
communiqué stressed the good relations between 
the 2 countries. [MEED] 

Nov. 25: Firefighting equipment was sent from 
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Kuwayt and Qatar to Bahrayn to help fight a fire 
at the Bahrayn Petroleum Company. [WP] 

Dec. 1: US Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman William Fulbright ended a 2 day visit to 
the UAA. [MEED] 

Elections were held in Bahrayn for the 22 elec- 
tive seats of the Constituent Assembly. [MEED] 

Premier ‘Aziz Sidqi of Egypt arrived in Abū 
Dhabi for the beginning of a Gulf tour including 
Qatar, Bahrayn and Kuwayt. [MEED] 

Dec. 2: The UAA celebrated its Ist anniversary. 
Foreign Minister Ahmad Khalifah al-Suwaydi said 
the UAA continued to leave the door open for new 
members. [MEED] 

Dec, 5: Egyptian Premier ‘Aziz Sidqi ended a 1 day , 
visit to Qatar and flew to Bahrayn. [MEED] 
Dec. 8: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the UAA would pay Syria £10m annually to help 
in the conflict with Israel and that $19m was 

granted to Yemen. [MEED] 

Dec. 10: Qatar announced the appointment of Shaykh 
"Abd al-‘Aziz ibn Khalifah as Minister of Finance 
& Petroleum, [MEES] 

Dec. 12: A Cabinet reshuffle was announced in 
Bahrayn: 

‘Abd al- Aziz Muhammad al-Khalifah: Education 

Ahmad al-Amrani: State 

Ibrahim Khulaydan: Labor 

Jawad Salim al-‘Urayyad: State for Cabinet 
Affairs 

Husayn al-Baharna: Legal Affairs 

Dec. 16: Ruler of Bahrayn Shaykh ‘Isa bin Sulayman 
al-Khalifah opened the first session of the Con- 
stituent Assembly. [NYT] 

Dec. 30: Bahrayni Minister of Defense Shaykh 
Hamad bin ‘Isa al-Khalifah arrived in Qatar for 
talks on inter-state relations. [MEED] 


1973 


Jan. 5: Middle East Economic Digest reported an 
agreement signed by Bahrayn and Pakistan provid- 
ing reciprocal air traffic rights for Gulf Aviation 
and P.LA. [MEED] 

Jan. 13: Bahrayn’s Weekly Mirror reported that 
Oman had captured large caches of Chinese made 
weapons in a week-long sweep in Dhofar. [NYT] 

Jan. 19: Kuwayti Minister of Commerce & Industry 
Khalid al-‘Adasani ended a 4 day visit by announc- 
ing plans to establish a flour mill in Oman. 
[MEED] 

Jan. 26: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the Amir of Qatar, Shaykh Khalifah bin Hamad 
al-Thani, proposed the formation of a common 
market of Arab Gulf countries to have a single 
currency which would, he said, rival the dollar or 
pound sterling in the future. [MEED] 

Jan. 31: Beirut’s al-Nabar reported that a plot to 
assassinate Sultán Qabüs of Oman was broken up 
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by security police. [AW] 
Feb. 2: Indian Foreign Minister Swaran Singh ended 
an official 4 day visit to the UAA. [FBIS] 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iran, 
Jordan, South Yemen) 


1972 


Dec. 4: US Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman William Fulbright met with King Fay- 
sal. [MEED] 

Dec. 5: Oman's Sultan Qabüs met with King Faysal. 
[AW] 

Dec. 11: Jordan's King Husayn ended a 2 day visit 
and talks with Faysal. A joint communiqué called 
on Arab states to increase their support for Jordan. 
[MEED] 

Dec. 26: The Defense Ministry denied that Saudi 
Arabia was trying to organize an alliance in 
the Persian Gulf region. [AW] 


1973 


Jan. 20: The Trans Arabian Pipeline was cut by an 
explosion near the northern border. Officials said 
it would be repaired by Jan. 23. [FBIS] 

Jan. 22: Syrian Deputy Premier ‘Abd al-Halim Khad- 
dam met with King Faysal to discuss the “Syrian 
front" with Israel. [FBIS] 

Jan, 25: Prince Fahd Bin ‘Abd al-‘Aziz, Second 
Deputy Premier and Minister of Interior, met in 
London with Sir Alec Douglas-Home, British 
Foreign Secretary. [AW] 

Jan. 27: Yemeni Foreign Minister Muhammad 
Ahmad Nu'man ended an official visit. [FBIS] 
Feb. 4: Italian Foreign Minister Giuseppe Medici 

arrived for a 4 day visit. [FBIS] 

Feb. 6: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Saudi Arabia and Italy signed a cultural exchange 
agreement during the visit of Foreign Minister 
Medici, [MEED} 


South Yemen 
(See also Algeria, Yemen) 


1972 


Nov. 27: Presidential Council Chairman Salim 
Rubay ‘Ali and Yemeni Republican Council Chair- 
man ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Iryani arrived in Libya 
for summit talks on unifying the 2 countries. 
Iryani said: "We are determined . . . not to leave 
Libyan soil before achieving the unity of Yemen." 

Dec. 7: A delegation headed by Chairman Rubay 
'Ali returned from talks in the USSR. [FBIS] 

Dec, 14; Defense Minister ‘Ali, Nasir Muhammad 
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Hasani said Saudi Arabia had not ceased to oppose 
the "Yemeni people" but had begun to operate 
through Oman so as to appear friendly to Yemeni 
unity. [FBIS] 

Dec. 15: The government announced that it had 
uncovered a plot by Saudi Arabia and the US to 
capture the 5th and 6th governorates of al-Mahra 
and Hadramawt. [MEED] 


1973 


Jan. 5: Middle East Economic Digest reported a 
technical and economic cooperation agreement 
signed by the Minister of Economy, Anis Hasan 
Yahya, during a visit to Rumania. [MEED] 

Jan, 8: Premier ‘Ali Nasir Muhammad Hasani met 
with Yemeni Special Envoy ‘Abdallah al-Humran 
to discuss the implementing of the unity agree- 
ment. [MEED] 

Jan. 12: The Central Committee of the National 
Liberation Front (NLF) concluded a 2 day meeting 
to discuss economic independence and development. 
[MEED] 


Sudan 
(See also Algeria) 


1972 


Dec. 8: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
a new jurisdiction, “Red Sea Province,” would be 
established effective Jan. 1, 1973. [MEED] 

Dec. 15: President Ja'far al-Numayri was quoted by 
Le Monde as saying Sudan was not planning to 
join a federation with Egypt and Libya in the near 
future because economic and political integration 
could only be achieved in the long run. [MEED] 

Dec. 18: China signed an agreement to loan the 
Bank of Sudan £514m. [MEED] 


1973 


Jan. 22: A Presidential decree rescinded orders of 
Jan. 14, 1970, which expropriated a number of 
private companies. [MEED] 

Jan. 23: Syrian Deputy Premier 'Abd al-Halim 
Khaddam arrived for official talks. [MEED] 

Jan, 25: Al-Ayyám reported the arrest of 12 army 
officers who plotted to assassinate President 
Numayri, describing the plot as a “naive and 
low-level attempt.” [MEED} 

Jan. 26: The Interior Ministry said retired General 
Rahim Muhammad Shanán and 11 noncommis- 
sioned officers were arrested for plotting to kill 
President Numayri. The report said the plotters 
did not receive any foreign support. [NY T] 

Jan, 30: Numayri said industries based on local 
resources would be established in the next 5 years 
to produce exports, He said the goal was reduce 
the share of cotton in exports from 75% to 25% 
by raising the level of industrial exports. [MEED] 
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Syria 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Algeria, Egypt, Iraq, 


Israel, Lebanon, Morocco, Persian Gulf, Saudi Arabia, 
Sudan, Tunisia) 


1972 


Nov. 16: Premier ‘Abd al-Rahmàn al Khulayfawi 
announced that the national income rose by 13.1% 
in 1971 and was expected to increase 16.396 in 
1972. [MEED] 

Nov, 19: Beiruts L’Orient-Le Jour reported that 
Russia was airlifting military supplies to Syria 
for the 2nd consecutive day. [JP] 

Nov. 24: Premier Khulayfawi was admitted to a 
hospital in Damascus. [NYT] 

Nov. 30: The government announced that it would 
reopen the border with Jordan on Dec. 1 to 
improve Arab relations and enable Jordan to 
participate in a new eastern front against Israel. 
[NYT] : 

Dec. 1: The border with Jordan was reopened. 
[MEED] 

Dec. 4: Algerian Foreign Minister Abdul Aziz 
Bouteflika arrived for a 2 day visit. [MEED] 

Dec. 6: Defense Minister Mustafa Talás flew to Mos- 
cow for talks with Soviet leaders. [AW] 

Dec. 8: Algerian Foreign Minister Bouteflika con- 
cluded talks with Deputy Premier 'Abd al-Halim 
Khaddàm. A joint communiqué said the 2 countries 
rejected "all partial solutions" to the Palestine 
probiem and that Algeria confirmed its moral and 
material support for Syria. [FBIS] 

Dec. 10: Italy signed a technical cooperation agree- 
ment. [MEED] 

Defense Minister Talás returned from Moscow. 
[MEED] 

Dec. 14; Beirut's aL-Nabar reported that Syria was 
being provided with advanced weapons by the 
USSR which were denied to Egypt. [JP] 

Dec. 17: Iraqi negotiators ended 12 days of talks 
on transit prices for Iraqi oil through the Syrian 
pipeline formerly owned by the Iraq Petroleum 
Company (IPC). A statement said the talks would 
be resumed at a later date. [MEED] 

Dec. 18: Turkish Foreign Minister Haluk Bayülken 
arrived for official talks. [MEED] 

Dec, 24: A new Cabinet was announced: 

Mahmüd al-Ayyubi: Premier 

‘Abd al-Halim Khaddim: Deputy Premier and 
Foreign Affairs 

Muhammad Haydar: Deputy Premier and Agri- 
culture & Agrarian Reform 

Mustafa Talas: Defense 

Adib Milhim: Local Government 

‘Abd al-Ghani Qannüt: Public Works & Water 
Resources 

Shakir al-Fahham: Higher Education 

Fayiz Ismá'il: State 
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Nürallàh Nürallah: Finance 

Fawzi al-Kayyali: Culture and Guidance 

Mustafa al-Hallaj: Planning 

Adib al-Nahawi: Justice 

‘Umar as-Siba'i: Communications 

Munir Wannüs: Euphrates Dam 

Ahmad Qablin: Supply & Internal Trade 

‘Abd al-Sattar al-Sayyid: Awqaf 

Fayiz al-Nasir: Petroleum, Electricity & Mineral 
Resources 

‘Ali Zaza: Interior 

Marwan al-Sabbagh: Cabinet Affairs 

Hasan Muhammad ‘Ali al-Khatib: Industry 

Ahmad Hasan al-As‘ad: Information 

Muhammad al-'Imadi: Economy & Foreign Trade 

' Abd al-Majid Manjünah: State 

Mu'ayyad Jazzàn: Frontline Village Affairs 

Husayn Ahmad Kunaydir: Social Affairs & Labor 

Madani al-Khiyami: Health 

‘Abdallah al-Khani: Tourism 

Hafiz al-Majali: Education 

‘Abd al-Hashim: State 

Razzáq ‘Abd al-Baqi: Municipal & Rural Affairs 

Zuhayr ‘Abd al-Samad: State 


1975 


Jan. 6: Foreign Minister of the Union of Arab 
Amirates Khalifah al-Suwaydi met with Deputy 
Premier Khaddam in Damascus. [MEED] 

Jan. 8: The People’s Assembly passed a bill almost 
doubling the transit fees for Iraqi oil crossing 
Syrian territory. [MEED] 

Jan. 9: Britain announced that it was hoped Syrian 
and British diplomats would soon be exchanged. 
[MEED] 

Iraqi Foreign Minister Murtada ‘Abd al-Baqi 
al-Hadithi arrived to renew negotiations on the 
transit price of Iraqi oil through the Syrian pipe- 
line. [MEED] 

Jan. 11: Minister of State Fayiz Isma'il resigned for 
health reasons. [AW] 

Jan. 25: Syrian Arab News Agency reported a meet- 
ing between President Hafiz Asad and Soviet Am- 
bassador Nureddin Mohieddinov in Damascus. 
[AW] 

Jan. 31: The Parliament approved a draft constitu- 
tiom to be submitted to a national referendum. 
[WP] 

Feb. 9: President Asad returned from a meeting in 
Cairo of che Presidency Council of the Federation 
of Arab Republics, [MEED] 


Tunisia 
(See also Algeria, Libya) 


1972 


Nov. 16: Dock workers in Tunis and La Goulette 
ended a 2 day strike for higher wages. [MEED] 
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Nov. 19: Premier Hadi Nouira returned from Egypt 
where he negotiated a $6.4m trade protocol and a 
cultural exchange agreement. [MEED] 


Nov. 28: Foreign Minister Muhammad Masmoudi 
met in Rome with Italian Foreign Minister Giu- 
seppe Medici. [MEED] 


Dec. 3: Turkish Industry Minister Mesut Erez ended 
a 5 day visit and talks with Economy Minister 
Chedli Ayari on bilateral trade in phosphates, 
sugar and cement. [MEED] 


Dec. 13: Libyan Revolution Command Council 
Chairman Mu'‘ammar al-Qadhdhafi arrived in 
Tunis for a 5 day official visit. [JP] 


Dec. 16: President Bourguiba said Libyan Revolution 
Command Council Chairman al-Qadhdháfi pro- 
posed a union of the 2 countries with Bourguiba 
as head of state. He said he refused the offer and 
that Qadhdhafi was "considerably lacking in ex- 
perience.” [NYT] 


1973 


Jan. 5: Middle East Economic Digest reported the 
return of Habib Chatti, Director of Presidential 
Affairs, from visits to Algeria and Morocco. 
[MEED} 


Jan, 12: Moroccan Foreign Minister Ahmad Ben- 
hima left after a 3 day visit. [FBIS] 


Jan. 15: Syrian Vice Premier ‘Abd al-Halim Khad- 
dàm arrived for an official visit. [AW] 


Jan. 26: Foreign Minister Muhammad Masmoudi mec 
with French Foreign Minister Maurice Schumann. 


Feb. 5: Former Economy and Planning Minister 
Ahmad Ben Salah, who was convicted in 1969 of 
mismanaging the economy, escaped from prison 
where he was serving a 10 year sentence. [CSM] 


Turkey 


(See also Tunisia) 


1972 


Nov, 30: National Assembly President Osman Sabit 
announced that party leaders had reached a "gen- 
tlemen's agreement" to work together in planning 
reforms. [CSM] 


Dec, 1: West Germany agreed to loan Turkey £21.2m 
for development projects. [MEED] 


Dec. 23: Foreign Minister Haluk Bayülken ended a 
5 day visit to Syria with formation of a joint com- 
mittee to handle property matters. [MEED] 

A martial law court sentenced Ugur Alacakaptan, 
a former dean of Ankara University Law Faculty, 
to 6 years in prison for supporting illegal activi- 
ties, [JP] 
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Jan. 10: A trial opened in Ankara of 188 accused 
of illegal leftist activity against the state. [JP] 
Jan. 19: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the US Defense Department is supplying Turkey 
with thirty-eight Phantom F-4 jet fighters. [MEED] 


Jan, 25; Military officials reported the arrest of 39 
members of the Turkish People’s Liberation Army 
near the Syrian border. [WP] 

Jan, 28: An Armenian immigrant in the US was 
arrested and charged with the murder of 2 Turk- 
ish consular officials in California, Foreign Minister 
Haluk Bayülken said the US was being asked to 
protect the lives of other Turkish diplomats. 
{NYT} 

Jan. 29: Republic People’s Party Chairman Bülent 
Ecevit called for an end to martial law and a 
return to normal government. He said the govern- 
ment's denial that political prisoners were being 
tortured was “unconvincing.” [NYT] 

Feb. 1: A joint trade commission with Iraq ended 
talks after signing a protocol agreeing to plan for 
increased trade. [MEED} 

Two students were sentenced to death and 26 
others to long prison terms for trying to over- 
throw the government. [JP] 


Yemen 
(See also Saudi Arabia, South Yemen) 


1972 


Nov, 28: Yemen and South Yemen officially signed 
a unification agreement after talks in Libya be- 
tween the 2 heads of state ‘Abd al-Rahman al- 
Iryáni and Salim Rubay 'Ali. 

Dec. 2: A decree was issued banning popular dem- 
onstrations, [AW] 

Dec. 10: The Consultative Council approved the unity 
agreement with South Yemen which was signed 
on Nov. 28. [AW] 


Dec. 28: Premier Muhsin al-Ayni announced his 
resignation, demanded a reorganization of the 
government and accused the Consultative Council 
of obstructing the unity agreement with South 
Yemen. [AW] 

Dec. 30: The following Cabinet appointments were 
announced: 

“Abdallah al-Hajari: Premier 

Ahmad Muhammad Nu'mán: Foreign Affairs 
“Ali al-Akwa': Interior 

‘Ali ‘Abdallah al-"Umari: Awqaf 

Ahmad Abduh Sa'id: Development 
Muhammad al-Junayd: Treasury 

‘Abd al-Karim al-'Arshi: Local Government 
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1973 visits to Lebanon, France and Britain, [MEED] 

Jan. 28: South Yemeni Premier ‘Ali Nasir Muham- 

Jan. 12: North Yemeni Deputy Premier and Foreign mad Hasani opened the joint Yemeni constitu- 

Minister, Ahmad Muhammad Nu'màn, held talks tional committee session in Aden describing the 

with the Lebanese Foreign Minister enroute to meetings as "a decisive period in Yemen's history." 
London for the opening of Arab Bank, London [MEED] —. . : be alee: ' 

Branch. [MEED] Jan. 30: Premier ‘Abdullah al-Hajari said in a policy 


; statement that Yemen would encourage foreign 
Jan. 21: Egypt's al-Abram reported that Yemen had investment, especially in oi] and mineral ex- 


appealed to the Arab League to intervene in the ploration. [MEED] 

unity agreement with South Yemen to help overt- Jan. 31; Al-Sayyaéd reported that North Yemen's 

come “problems” delaying unity. [JP] former Premier Lt-Gen. Hasan al-‘Amri was 
Jan, 22: Foreign Minister Nu'man returned from recalled. [AW] 
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THE MARITIME MIDDLE EAST: 
A CENTURY OF STUDIES 


A. H. J. Prins 


There appears to be a connection between 
the fall of the Ottoman Turks, whose former 
dominions were thrown open to the inquisitive 
mind of the Westerner, and the flourishing of 
empirical studies of Middle Eastern culture. 
This would also seem to apply to maritime 
studies, at least in the eastern Mediterranean. 
Of course, the Ottoman Empire, certainly in 
its latter days, did not actually discourage scien- 
tific research, but the official climate at a 
local level did not seem to have been very 
favorable for empirical field research A simi- 
lar climate has arisen again, alas, in a number 
of Middle Eastern countries over the past few 
years. The intervening half century of maritime 
studies, therefore, may well prove to have been 
more than usually fruitful, certainly in a quan- 
titative sense, and especially on such topics as 
strategic sites along Middle Eastern seaboards. 
A climate conducive to maritime studies still 
lingers on along the Persian Gulf, but probably 
for not much longer. Elsewhere it has largely 
vanished. Viewed against this background, a 
survey of our present state of knowledge in 
the way of Middle Eastern maritime studies, 
as reflected in the results of research by scholars 
from many countries, may therefore be very 
useful. 

In Egypt, as well as in former French North 


Africa and the Gulf shaykhdoms, numerous 
studies have appeared over the years. Often, 
however, these barely touched on maritime 
matters; in cases where they did, treatment 
was usually ancillary to the discussion of gen- 
eral political and/or economic problems. Ob- 
jective studies which focused mainly upon 
maritime topics were few and far between. 
Despite these factors, a century of maritime 
research has passed since Devoulx first started 
it on a serious basis—if the handful of fore- 
runners like Edye, d'Abbadie and others are 
taken for granted. 

In the chronology a rigid year-by-year rela- ` 
tion between general events and research un- 


dertaken is missing. Sometimes a long time 


lapse may well exist between the year of pub- 
lication and the period in which the informa- . 
tion was gathered. In the following pages 
maritime data as byproducts of general studies 
are mentioned only in passing, and that only 
occasional. Our attention will be on mari- 
time studies as such. Itineraries and so-called 
"voyages," which appeared quite frequently in 
the eighteenth century; historical studies? and 
archeological studies are also largely omitted, 
as are purely technical reports on the hydro- 
graphical and topographical features of coasts 
or harbors, the biology of fisheries or the 


1. A masterpiece for the period, however, is probably The Statistics of Asiatic Turkey, 3 Vols., by V. Cuinet 


(1894-1896). 


2. See, for example, Ch. Perry: A view of the Levant, particularly of Constantinople, Syria, Egypt and Greece 
(London: 1743). A good bibliography on these works is S. Howard Weber: Voyages and travels in Greece, 
the Near East and adjacent regions made previous to the year 1801. Catalogue No. 2 of the Gennadius Library 


in Athens (Athens: 1953). 


3. See, for example, P. Masson: Histoire du Commerce français dans le Levant au XVIIme siècle (Paris: 


1896). 
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mechanics or economics of port management* 
or, e.g., political, financial or economic reports 
on the Suez Canal. In short, this review deals 
chiefly with what may be termed "cultural an- 
thropology" in its widest sense, as understood 
in American universities, and as reflected in 
published studies appearing in the major 
Western European languages. In a sense, there- 
fore, it can be regarded as a companion article 
to Louise Sweet's review of ethnological studies 
on the Middle East? a review in which mention 
of maritime pursuits, as against those of peas- 
ants, townspeople and nomads, was entirely 
lacking—anthropologists on the whole seem 
to have an abhorrence of the sea, hardly sur- 
passed by the authors of the Old Testament. 

When considering the "boat-studies" pub- 
lished before World War I, it is clear that the 
period of modern studies is preceded by a 
formative period, the beginning of which can 
be dated to Bonaparte's campaign in Egypt. 
Denon and his cosavants of the Description de 
l'Egypte on the French expeditionary staff made 
good use of the few years allotted to them; 
and a number of short descriptive accounts of 
Nile shipping date back to this period, which, 
incidentally, also saw the birth of Egyptology 
as a branch of learning. The first detailed study 
from the farther Middle East. It was Edye, a 
of ships, done for its own sake, stems, however, 
master shipwright who had served in India, 
and, as early as 1834, published his "Descrip- 
tion of the Various Classes of Vessels" dealing 
with dhows of the Arabian Sea, including the 
Persian Gulf. The only preceding study was 
a translation of a work in Turkish (Celebi, 
1831). A few years later two French studies 
appeared: a short one by d'Abbadie, a, philolo- 
gist (1841) writing on Arabic nautical termi- 
nology in the Red Sea, the other a much longer 
essay by Edmond Paris (1841) on boatbuild- 
ing in Eastern countries, containing a good 
. deal of detailed information on some Arabian 
ships. 
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It was also in this decade that the two classics 
by Jal appeared (1840 and 1848). Both con- 
tain material pertinent to the Mediterranean 
Middle East, the former on what is known in. 
France as “naval archeology,” with the latter 
being essentially lexicographical in character. 
These two works, however, are by now anti- 
quated. From an entirely different quarter 
are the personal reminiscences of Sulivan 
(1873) and Colomb (1873), British naval 
captains engaged in the anti-slavery campaigns 
off South Arabia. Neither book provides much 
information about the ships they chased. Dur- 
ing the same period a study on the British 
settlement in Aden was published (Hunter, 
1877), but this too contains little of value. 
Meanwhile, a French contribution on maritime 
Algeria by Devoulx (1869) had appeared. 
Although a very prolific writer, his book on the 
Algerian navy under sail was one of his few 
"ship studies.” His other publications were 
more historical in character. Towards the end 
of the century a new set of French studies 
found their way into print—Lacour (1883) 
and Hennique (1888). The latter work, by a 
French naval captain, deals with the Maghrib 
and is one of the very few studies on the "small 
ship trade" of the nineteenth century. 

Then there appeared a study by the well 
known English orientalist, Lane-Poole, who 
wrote on the Barbary Corsairs (1890), still 
the only general treatise on tbis subject avail- 
able in English. Other nineteenth century 
French studies during the formative period 
are Bouyer's series of short notes (1878) on 
lateen sails, Servonnet's and La Fitte's (1889) 
on the Gulf of Gabés, Vence's study on rig 
(1897), Ponzevera's early pamphlet (1891) 
and Bouchon-Brandelys and Berthoule's full- 
length study (1891) on Tunisian fisheries, the 
latter providing data on Algeria as well. Addi- 
tional French studies of the period are Penis- 
sat's (1889), De Varennes’ (1892), Albertini 
and Augiers (1896) and Layrles (1896). 


Á. An excellent and detailed historical-maritime bibliography covering the Mediterranean may be found in 


Eickhof, 1966. 


5. Louise Sweet: Middle East Journal, Vol. 23, No. 2 (1969), pp. 221-232. 
6. Description de l'Egypte, 10 Vols. Text and 14 Vols. Plates (Paris: 1809-1828). For Nile sailing vessels, 


see Vol. XI (1822), pp. 242-43.. 
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During this same period, two Germans at- 
tempted to give a terminological analysis of 
"ship" in Arabic based on archival material 
(Wiistenfeld, 1881, and Gildemeister, 1882). 
In the meantime, British involvement with the 
Persian Gulf countries had produced quite a 
number of publications, although most of these 
dealt with non-maritime topics? One contri- 
bution, containing nautical lexical material 
from Syria and Egypt, was written by a Scan- 
dinavian (Almkvist, 1891; with a sequel ap- 
pearing as late as 1925, which contains the 
nautical material); another, a summary of 
Persian Gulf shipping, mostly of a quantitative 
nature, is by a Dutchman (Hoogerwoerd, 
1889). 

The beginning of the present century is 
marked by Garrot (1900) and Bonnard's thesis 
(1902) on the legal side of coastal fisheries 
and maritime colonization in Algeria, followed 
by a “period piece” on the maritime settle- 
ments of Bretons in Tunisia (Parker, 1904). 
Some other contributions are by Lacoste (1903, 
1910), Vidier (1906) and Bounhiol (1908). 

Two papers by a Tunisian fisheries’ inspec- 
tor, Bourge (1908, 1914), one each by Garrau 
(1909) and Corney (1911) and a not very 
detailed technological brief study from Tetouan 
in Morocco—forming one chapter in a much 
longer survey of regional arts and crafts (Joly, 
1912), concluded the French pre-war years. A 
German (Flegel, 1902) added to our knowledge 
in these years. 

From the foregoing it is clear that altogether 
barely more than thirty studies worthy of note 
appeared during the hundred years between 
Napoleon's expedition to Egypt and the fall of 
the Ottoman Empire. Until the beginning of 
the post World War I period our knowledge 
of nautical matters was thus very limited in- 
deed, both in quantity and in quality. Apart 
from a few works dealing with trade and fish- 
eries, the only subjects repeatedly touched upon 
were the terms and outward appearance of 


7. For a complete list, see the bibliography in A. T. 
especially the entries by Pelly and Stiffe. 
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vessels; otherwise, vast lacunae in the litera- 
ture remained. 

Compared to the previous period, the twenty 
years between the two world wars were decid- 
edly more fruitful, considering that the thirty- 
cdd items which follow appeared over two 
decades, instead of ten, which was the case 
with regard to the first thirty titles in this 
review. 

The first items to appear during the inter- 
war period were a very valuable article in 
German which described inland navigation, in- 
cluding shipping terms in Iraq (Ritter, 1919) 
and an English contribution on the Nile 
(Page, 1919), followed almost immediately by 
the classic studies of Brunot (both of which 
appeared in 1920) dealing with seafaring on 
the Adantic shore of Morocco and the notes 
by Vadala (1920) on the Persian Gulf. Most 
of the contributions appearing in the 1920s 
were by Frenchmen who referred mainly to 
North African, including Egyptian, word ma- 
terial, Colin’s first article (1921/22) was a 
very full treatment of Nile ships and compares 
well with that by Ritter, mentioned earlier, 
both in quality and approach. His second 
article (1924) dealt with Berber nautical ter- 
minology; the first complemented Almkvist, 
the other Laoust’s research (1923), published - 
the previous year in an article which is still 
one of the best sources available on maritime 
Berbers. In the same year, Montagne (1923) 
provided a more general account of Moroccan 
sailors from a geographical and administrative 
point of view which he complemented the next 
year with a study of maritime folklore. For the 
same period there was also the maritime study 
by Casanova (1922). 

Among the classic nautical-historical studies 
of the time were Gabriel Ferrand's philological 
treatises, of which one on Persian loan words 
in Arabic nautical texts is probably the most 
widely known (Ferrand, 1924). Two other 
works" by Ferrand were his introduction to. 


Wilson: The Persian Gulf, 2nd ed. (London: 1954), 


8. All appeared over the years in Archives Marocaines, Vols. VIII, XI and XV: 
9. I am neither paying attention to his more strictly historical papers, such as: "Le pilote da Vasco da Gama 


et les instructions nautiques des Arabes au XVe siècle” 
al-Mahri" (1923), both in the Annales de Géograpbie, 


(1922), or: "Les instructions nautiques de Sulayman 
nor to his fine edition of Arabic geographical texts. 
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Arab nautical astronomy, which appeared in 
his more strictly historical three volumes of 
nautical instructions, published during the 
1921-28 period. 

Apart from a few French contributions on 
fisheries and Moore's general treatise on the 
anatomy of sailing ships in 1925, the latter 
containing chapters on both Arabian and 
Turkish rigs, almost the whole decade was 
characterized by philological-lexical and his- 
torical studies. The following examples are 
illustrative. The Persian historian Hadi Hasan 
wrote a general history of Persian navigation 
(Hasan, 1928), based mainly on already pub- 
lished sources, and from the Netherlands (with 
their long-standing interest in the pilgrims’ 
traffic from Java) an analysis came forward on 
the nautical terminology used in the Red Sea 
port of Jiddah (Gobée, 1926). French inter- 
est in Egypt was shown in a short geographical 
analysis of shipping on the Nile Delta (Lozach, 
1927), and a continued interest in North 
African fisheries was revealed by such special- 
ists as Gruvell? on Morocco (1923), Algeria 
(1926) and Tunisia (1926), as well as by 
Grandchamp (1925) and Vanderheyden on 
the corsairs of the Barbary States. The last 
authors to publish during the 1920s were 
Zannetacci (1928), Jensky (1929) and Bart- 
hold (1929). 

The 1930s were no less productive than the 
preceding decade. This was especially the case 
concerning the Maghrib. Lacoste, a regional 
director of fisheries, wrote on maritime settle- 
ment (1928, 1929, 1931a) in Algeria (from 
many points of view comparable with Bon- 
nard, 1902). In addition, he produced a study 
on the Algerian navy in the days of sail 
(1931b). Following that, Seurat, a biologist 
from Tunis, wrote on the fisheries of Djerba 
and the Kerkenna Islands (Seurat, 1936, 
1937) and the Suez Canal (1932). These 
studies were followed in turn by one on re- 
gional close-ups of the same industry in much 
of the same region by Guibert (1938). Other 
writers during the period were Bernelle (1930, 
1933), Parker (1931) and the Arab author, 
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Amin Rihani (1930). A Netherlander wrote 
the first short but finely illustrated article of 
consequence on the Middle East to appear in 
The Mariner's Mirror, a renowned international 
journal of nautical studies published in London 
(Veiwey, 1932). Two years later the Bonner 
philological dissertation on the Arabic termi- 
nology for ships appeared (Kindermann, 
1934), followed by two beautifully illustrated 
volumes on nineteenth century Egyptian naval 
policy from the hand of a distinguished French 
admiral (Durand-Viel, 1935). Complementing 
these works was one by Winkler, a German 
orientalist, probably the first to apply the tra- 
dition of anthropological fieldwork to the Mid- 
dle East, who, in his monograph on Egyptian 
folk culture, devoted a chapter to Red Sea 
shipping (Winkler, 1936). 

The only English language contributions to 
appear during the decade were some of the 
well known papers by the famous nautical re- 
searcher, James Hornell (Hornell, 1938a, 
1938b, 1938c and 1939/40), all of which 
deal with the Nile. 

The years since 1940, the war years not- 
withstanding, show a slowly increasing output, 
with productivity almost doubling in compari- 
son to the preceding twenty years. Apart from 
Hornell, all the authors are new. A remarkable 
difference between the two periods is to be 
seen in the fact that the new authors published 
more frequently, suggesting a measure of spe- 
cialization, a feature which previously was re- 
flected mainly in the French fisheries researches 
in the Maghrib by Lacoste and Gruvel among 
others. 

Among the first of the new writers to pub- 
lish were Moore, Boyle and Villiers, all of 
whom produced maritime studies in 1940. 
Foremost among the three was Villiers, who 
contributed a beautifully written account of 
his voyage on a dhow from the Gulf to Zanzi- 
bar and back. An experienced sailor under sail 
himself, Villier was the second nautical writer 
to provide us with a picture “from the inside.” 
As such he ranks in the same class as Hornell, 
mentioned earlier, whose last Middle Eastern 


10. Gruvel, a professor of natural history, also wrote a valuable treatise on primitive fisheries. See his La 
pêche dans la préhistoire, dans l'antiquité et chez les peuples primitifs (Paris: 1928). 
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study (Hornell, 1942) makes a good com- 
panion piece to be compared with still another 
paper on the Mediterranean of considerable 
scope by Gillmer (1941, 1942). 

With the first Middle Easterner writing on 
modern maritime studies having been Hasan, 
a Persian (1928), an Indian (Nadvi, 1941-43) 
added his writings to the growing corpus of 
literature during the war years. Written origi- 
nally in Urdu, his publication was in the same 
vein as Ferrand's, noted above, whose chief 
interest was also in navigation. Meanwhile 
a new lexicological contribution, this time 
based on research concerning the upper reaches 
of the Red Sea, appeared by Glidden (1942), 
whose word material adds to the comparative 
range of the mariner's vocabulary. In the same 
year another nautical lexicology dealing with 
the Levant was published (Kahane, 1942). 

In the postwar period the first contribution 
to appear was a valuable account of the dhow 
trade by an Indian shipping clerk (Vaidya, 
1945). Simultaneously, an Australian, Eld- 
ridge (1945), published a book on the same 
subject. Other contributions were those by 
Dimmock (1946), a professional sailor, on the 
handling of lateen rig in Persian Gulf ships, 
and several by Gateu (1945, 1946, 1949), who 
before his untimely death made substantial con- 
tributions to our knowledge of Tunisian ves- 
sels. Near the end of the 1940s Hourani's little 
known article appeared (1947), along with a 
short note by Vercoe (1947) on the building 
of Syrian schooners and also a paper by Villiers 
(1948) on the economics of the dhow trade 
of Kuwayt which should be read in conjunc- 
tion with Vaidya’s much lengthier account of 
a few years earlier. The third Arab to con- 
tribute to the field of modern Middle Eastern 
studies is Fahmy (1948), an Egyptian his- 
torian who wrote primarily about Muslim 
naval organization in a book which witnessed 
a second edition in 1966. Lastly, a French 
contribution to the study of lateen rig by 
Pierre Paris appeared (1949), and still an- 
other book on Tunisian fisheries, a subject 
extremely well covered throughout the years, 
was published by Rivauran (1949). 

The 1950s were also very productive years. 
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A new and prolific American author, Bowen, 
published mostly in the journal American 
Neptune. An oil engineer by training, Bowen 
nevertheless displayed considerable enthusiasm 
for and sometimes genuine insight into the 
problems of maritime Arabia. His writings 
ranged over a wide variety of subjects. Some 
were descriptive, e.g, his study on Eastern 
Arabian dhows (1949), his research on pearl 
fisheries and marine industries of the Gulf 
(1951), and his writings about the craft of 
the Lower Nile (1952) and Arab anchors 
(1957). Others were comparative, e.g, a paper 
on dhow sailors (1951) and another on primi- 
tive watercraft (1952). Two were conjec- 
tural—the one on sail affinities (1953) and 
the other on what he called “maritime super- 
stitions" (1955). Both revealed his weakness 
as a theorist. Nevertheless, with nine con- 
tributions he easily ranked first among the 
list of writers on the subject, wresting the 
laurels held previously by Lacoste, whose writ- 
ings spanned almost three decades (1903- 
1930). Bowen’s 1951 article may be com- 
pared to a paper published in the same year 
by Rentz (1951) on the same subject, a very 
slight contribution. The same can be said of 
the study by Dickson (1949), who devoted a 
chapter to boat building in his book on Kuwayt. 


Two other important historical contributions 
were Fahmy's “companion volume" on Muslim 
sea power in the Mediterranean (Fahmy, 1950 
— although in the Cairo issue of 1966 it is 
stated to be the first impression) and what 
might be called a "counter study" by Hourani 
on Arab seafaring in the Indian Ocean (1951). 
Both books are indispensable. Villiers, a few 
years later, published a short account of trav- 
elling in a Red Sea dhow (1954) and Green- 
hill added to our knowledge of Levant schoon- 
ers (1954). The last-named author's paper on 
Pakistani fishing boats (1956) added to our 
knowledge of "dhows," in reality a term which 
is often used loosely to encompass a wide 
variety of Middle Eastern vessels. Further in- 
formation on the Levant schooners appeared 
in a popular account of sailing in them by 
Muir (1957), and Pascal (1953) contributed 
still another study on Tunisia. In addition, 
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Mme. Baudier (1954) and Gaudillere (1954), 
writing in the same Tunisian journal, produced 
separate studies on the fishing industry; Pascal 
(1953) produced yet another study on mari- 
time Tunisia as did: Pellegrin (1954) and 
Borrel (1956) who wrote on North Tunisian 
fisheries. 

Meanwhile another German ethnologist 
added to our growing stock of knowledge in 
a paper on boatbuilding in Iraq ( Westphal- 
Hellbusch, 1956), and two Americans appeared 
on the scene with a major lexicological-historical 
contribution on the growth of Turkish nautical 
language (Tietze and Kahane, 1958), a real 
masterpiece. French writers continued to en- 
rich our knowledge with a small spate of new 
publications on the maritime Maghrib, all of 
a descriptive nature. Comparative studies are 
still an exception. The short note by Hóver 
(1957) can hardly be considered as such and 
neither Anglophone nor Francophone writers 
seem to know of each other's existence, to say 
nothing of that of the Germans, who quote but 
are not themselves quoted. The French, or at 
least a great many of them, form a "school" 
of their own, the non-French working rather 
haphazardly, on whatever may be found of 
interest. Small wonder then, that the former 
seem to produce the more lastingly valuable 
contributions, often within the framework of a 
“géographie humaine,’ or based on the tenets 
of good (colonial) administration. 

The last decade of the period under review 
cannot, by its very nature, be treated exhaus- 
tively. A number of new books and papers 
in recent issues of periodicals have yet to come 
to notice. In the French language this would 
appear to be the case, as it seems unlikely 
that no studies would have been forthcoming 
over the past six or seven years, as the fol- 
lowing pages indicate. 

It is strange, moreover, that this decade 
too should bear witness to a total eclipse of fa- 
miliar names and that entirely new ones appear. 
An exception is Muir, who, in collaboration 
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with Johnstone, analyzed the maritime language 
of Kuwayt in its technological context (1964), 
after their earlier investigations of Portuguese 
contributions to the nautical expertise of the 
Gulf (1962). The 1964 work, excellent as it 
is, nevertheless showed little substantial im- 
provement over the earlier studies by Colin 
(1921) and Ritter (1919), noted above. Of 
interest, however, is the fact that Muir is one 
of only two authors who have devoted their 
attention to both sides of the maritime Middle 
East, the one being the Mediterranean, the 
other being the Indian Ocean-Persian Gulf area. 


The other author to do so is the present 
reviewer, who, as a maritime writer at least, 
belongs essentially to the 1960s, although his 
first nautical-historical contribution goes back 
to the previous decade (1959). Whereas 
Muir's studies of the Persian Gulf were pre- 
ceded by his researches on the Mediterranean, 
the present writer, a Netherlands anthropolo- 
gist, approached the Mediterranean from the 
Gulf via Zanzibar. His second and major con- 
tribution thus far has been a lengthy study of 
Islamic maritime culture in an Afro-Arab town 
facing the Indian Ocean (1965a). In two 
other papers he analyzed respectively the or- 
ganization of the Persian Gulf dhow trade 
(1966), and changes that have occurred in 
the Syrian schooner trade as reflected in the 
technology of these ships, including their rig 
(1965b). A third paper (1969) was devored 
to Islamic magic on board dhows, whereas 
the oculus in the bows of ships is the subject 
of a forthcoming paper. 


Other new names to appear during the 1960s 
were Lesourd (1960) and Tibbetts (1961), 
both of whom analyzed Arab navigational prac- 
tices in the Red Sea. The work by Lesourd was 
based on firsthand observation, that by Tib- 
betts on a study of literary sources? From 
Kenya, MacMaster (1966) tackled problems 
regarding both the transmaritime dhows hail- 
ing from the Gulf with their destination East 


11. Mention should be made in this context of the beautiful book by Thesiger, the well known explorer—and 
probably one of the last of his kind—on the boat people of lower Iraq (Thesiger, 1964), a people also studied 
(but without much regard for the vessels) by two professional anthropologists, S. Westphal-Hellbusch and M. 


Salim. 
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Africa as well as dhows from Kenya itself. 
In addition, a book on the same subject by 
Jewell, a well informed amateur researcher, is 
forthcoming. 

One English contribution. (Casson, 1967) 
and two German ones are historical. Of the 
latter, the first (Eickhof, 1966) is an exhaus- 
tive study of the maritime conflict occurring 
between Islam and Christendom in the Medi- 
terranean. As noted earlier, this is a subject 
already treated by Fahmy, but the analysis by 
Eickhof is in much greater depth. The second, 
by Hoenerbac (1967), is a much shorter over- 
view of the beginning of Arab penetration 
into the Mediterranean which had previously 
been dominated by the Byzantine navy. Strictly 
speaking, these two studies fall outside the 
scope of this study, but they are included inas- 
much as they touch upon very general prob- 
lems of more than local or period interest. In 
much the same vein are Pankhurst's researches 
on the Red Sea trade of Ethiopian and Gulf 
of Aden ports (1964, 1965). 

This review of authors in the 1960s con- 
cludes by mentioning the fine study by Louis 
(1961)—a virtual apotheosis of meticulous 
ethnographical research—on the seafaring 
people of the Kerkenna Isles off Tunisia in 
which one of the two volumes is devoted almost 
entirely to maritime pursuits. 

* * * 


In this review of over one hundred publica- 
tions appearing before 1970 one can dis- 
tinguish a number of topics which have been 
well researched and some which have received 
inadequate treatment. Firstly, considering the 
field of maritime studies in a quantitative con- 
text alone, what is striking is chat almost half 
of the nearly thirty studies appearing before 
World War I dealt with French North Africa 
and that out of this total more than half were 
written in French. Nothing was known at 
the time about the coasts of the Ottoman 
Empire and only ten or so studies concerned 
Arabia in a wider sense, including those writ- 
ten on the Persian Gulf and Egypt. 

Secondly, of the roughly ninety items pub- 
lished since World War I, it is clear that 
Tunisia, with twenty-four entries, has been 
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served far better than any other country. Al- 
most a quarter of the total number of published 
studies dealt with this nation, although the 
Arabian Peninsula, considered as a congeries 
of states, exceeded it with a small margin. 
There is some overlap, of course, but the 
Persian Gulf as a maritime region is another 
distinct area that is comparatively well covered, 
with sixteen entries, followed by Egypt with 
fourteen, the Red Sea with nine, Algeria and 
Morocco with seven each and Syria-Lebanon 
with five. Of Iraq there is still very little that 
is known. The same is true with regard to 
Turkey. Moreover, in the case of Palestine 
and Libya, information on these two countries 
is almost totally lacking. Thus, dividing the 
Middle East into three natural areas, one comes 
to the conclusion that almost a third of all our 
maritime information to date concerns the 
Maghrib, less than one-fifth the Levant and 
about one-half the coasts of the Arabian Penin- 
sula and the Gulfs connected with the Indian 
Ocean. 1f locality were the sole criterion, there 
is clearly room for more studies on the Levant 
in terms not only of its ships, but also of its 
maritime life and its seafaring comunities. 


Thirdly, of perhaps even greater importance 
are certain conclusions that can be made with 
regard to what has been studied. In general 
it appears that in the former French colonies 
of the Maghrib “practical” studies, Ze, on 
fisheries, abound. This seems to be true espe- 
cially in the case of Tunisia, where this indus- 
try was so important. In the French-admin- 
istered Levant, where the fishing industry is 
less developed, no such studies were under- 
taken. Moreover, the same subject has thus 
far been barely touched upon in the Persian 
Gulf and the Indian Ocean and has been neg- 
lected in Egypt, the Red Sea and Turkey. 
Nevertheless, one-fifth of all publications deal, 
in one way or another, with fisheries. The 
social and economic side of the seaborne trade, 
on the other hand, has been described to some 
extent in the context of tbe Gulf and the 
Indian Ocean bur these aspects have received 
somewhat less attention in the Mediterranean. 
Both fields of research, however, have been 
poorly served if we view them in comparison 
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to the much more "static" subjects of language 
and technology. Almost half the authors con- 
sidered these two aspects, some of them in 
considerable detail In a way, both are much 
more readily observed, at least when meeting 
the ear or the eye of competent observers, of 
linguists and sailors. What is needed, how- 
ever, is a combination of the two: sailors who 


understand Islamic culture and can speak the: 


language and anthropologists trained in Islam 
who are knowledgeable about boats. A hand- 
ful of these two types of researchers could, 
within a few years, produce a number of 
studies that, potentially, could surpass in quality 
almost everything that has been produced thus 
far. The work of such students of Islamic 
maritime culture should be comprehensive 
and their research coherent, with ample use 
of modern anthropological field techniques. 
Very few workers to date have demonstrated 
the ability to pursue such an integrated ap- 
proach to the subject. Moreover, future mari- 
time research should also be problem-oriented. 
Furthermore, if he chooses a problem, the 
researcher must recognize that he will have 
to settle somewhere and be prepared to study 
not only ships or trade or nautical vocabulary 
but also learn something about the people of 
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a maritime community, whether they are in a 
town, village or on an island or a stretch of 
coast. Finally, he should seek to understand 
the ecology of the maritime habitat. 


Among the regions that I would recommend 
are Oman, some of the smaller anchorages on 
the Persian side of the Gulf, and any one of 
a number of ports in Mahra or the Hadhramawt 
in Democratic Yemen. On the Red Sea, Jiddah 
or Yenbo need to be studied, as does Suakin 
in the Sudan. À study of Ruad (off Syria), 
of the boatmen of the Nile, or of Dubay or 
Basra as a port of call for dhows would prove 
equally fascinating. In addition, Turkey con- 
tinues to be almost entirely neglected, al- 
though a lengthy study by the present writer 
on the Bosphorus waterfront is under way. 
Finally, much good work remains to be done 
on Libya and areas along the Black Sea coast. 
Perhaps work on some of these topics is 
presently being carried out; however, far too 
little is currently known about research topics 
being contemplated or of projects in process. 
To be sure, the opportunity to conduct this 
type of field work will not last forever, and 
yet comparative studies in the field of maritime 
research have hardly begun. 
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Reviewed by Harry N. Howard 


This ponderous tome is a fitting comple- 
ment to Professor Sachars The Emergence of 
the Middle East, 1914-1924 (1969), despite 
the twelve-year gap between the periods of 
history covered in the two volumes. As Pro- 
fessor Langer suggests in the introduction, 
Dr. Sachar links up with the preceding work 
in the first chapters by reviewing the trials 
and tribulations of the United Kingdom and 
France in their efforts to administer their 
mandates in Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, Transjordan 
and Palestine in the face of an emerging Arab 
nationalism, resentment and opposition. Grad- 
ually, some of the mandates were transformed 
into alliances in which Anglo-French interests 
would be protected. 

Although it is impossible in a brief review 
to cover fully this wide-ranging volume, it is 
possible to convey something of its breadth. 
After all, the period of 1936-1954 witnessed 
the coming of World War II, the withdrawal 
of France and the United Kingdom from their 
positions of power and influence in the Mid- 
dle East and the expansion of Soviet influence 
and interests along the Northern Tier (Greece, 
Turkey and Iran) and the Southern Tier (the 
Arab world). It also witnessed American- 
Soviet rivalry in the Eastern Mediterranean 
and the Middle East as the US reaffirmed its 
interests in these areas. Some sixteen new 
independent states and nations emerged dur- 
ing this period and, as has been observed, the 
Western world dealt with a new Middle East 
the constituent elements of which were sov- 
ereign and independent communities that were 
often strident in the assertion of their na- 
tionalism. Whatever the realities of power in 
the area, they could no longer be treated as 
inferiors. 


Professor Sachar's first three chapters serve 
as a scholarly prologue to the opening of World 
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War II, treating the precarious Middle Eastern 
balance of power, the "intrusion" of the Axis 
powers in the area and the "imbroglio of Pal- 
estine.” The stage having been set, the next 
few chapters deal with the coming of the war 
to the Middle East, the entry of Nazi Germany 
on the scene, the reassertion of the British 
presence, the exit of Nazi Germany and Vichy 
France, centering around events in Syria and 
Lebanon in tbe spring of 1941, and the revolt 
of Rashid ‘Alf al-Gaylini in Iraq. One may 
question the author's comment that German 
influence was strong enough to keep Turkey 
neutral during the war and even benevolently 
pro-Axis (p. 336). The basic evidence sug- 
gests that the United Kingdom, the USSR and 
the US were not fundamentally interested in 
bringing Turkey into the shooting war and 
that Turkey was realistically and in fact a non- 
belligerent ally with neutral status. 


There is interesting discussion of “a revived 
danger in the North,” dealing with Soviet 
ambitions in the Middle East and especially 
with Soviet pressures on Greece, Turkey and 
Iran, and the resulting Anglo-American re- 
sponse (Ch. IX). In the end the American 
response culminated in the Truman Doctrine 
(March 12, 1947), the entry of Greece and 
Turkey into NATO (February 15, 1952) and 
the attempt to develop a regional security 
system in the Middle East. 

The last five chapters center on the Pales- 
tine problem, with due attention to the basic 
issue of the conflict. Such factors as the Jewish 
refugee problem in postwar Europe, the end 
of the British mandate in Palestine, the birth 
of the State of Israel (May 14, 1948) and the 
Palestine war of 1948-49 are all discussed. 
While there will be differences of opinion 
concerning the treatment of the Palestine prob- 
lem, the author presents his views responsibly. 
He does not hesitate to characterize the basic 
conflict as one between two nationalisms con- 
testing over the same piece of land. He is, 
moreover, well aware of the use of terrorism 
not only by Arabs but also by Jews. He ob- 
serves, after David Niles, that, if President 
Roosevelt had lived, there might not have 
been a State of Israel (p. 454). One may note 
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the reference to the Palestinian Jews, "for 
whom Zionism blended a fierce, nineteenth 
century romantic nationalism with a twentieth 
century socialist messianism." (p. 609). While 
this was not characteristic of the Arab world 
as a whole, as the author suggests, some will 
contest his view that "even the most enlight- 
ened of Western efforts to modernize and 
liberalize the Middle East foundered on the 
rock of Moslem immobilism.” (p. 609). The 
Muslim East is well on the move, for good or 
ill. 

The author's sources are well annotated and 
there is an excellent, selected bibliography. 
The book is also very well-written. It should 
be widely read by all those who seek a com- 
prehensive view of the Middle East during 
a very critical period. 


A Harry N. HOWARD is Adjunct Professor at the 
American University, Washington, D. C. 


THE TRAVBLS OF IBN BATTUTA (A.D. 1325- 
1354). Vol TU. Translated with revisions 
and notes by H. A. R. Gibb from the Arabic 
text edited by C. Defrémery and B. R. 
Sanguinetti. New York: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1972. xi + 233 pages. Maps. Illus. 
Bibl. $13.00. 


Reviewed by George F. Hourani 


Starting from his home town of Tangier as 
a young pilgrim, Ibn Battüta soon acquired an 
insatiable taste for travel and visited nearly 
all the Muslim states of his time as well as 
countries beyond Islam in the Black Sea region, 
South Asia, China and finally West Africa. In 
his admirable Rzbla he describes not so much 
the geography and architecture of the places 
he saw as the events thar happened to him and 
the human situations that he encountered. Thus 
he gives a rich portrayal of life and institutions 
in many parts of the medieval world, always 
with a sharp eye for detail and circumstance. 


The standard Arabic edition, published in 


Paris, 1853-58, is the basis of the present 
translation. The late Sir Hamilton Gibb had 
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long ago published an attractive selection en- 
titled Ibn Battta: Travels in Asia and Africa 
(London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1929), 
with a 40-page introduction which remains 
worth reading. Perhaps as a relaxation from 
his central works on Islamic civilization, dur- 
ing his senior years he set sail on the first 
complete English translation of Ibn Battüta's 
book, and published the first two volumes in 
1958 and 1962, covering the travels as far 
as the lower Volga region. This third volume 
extends from Khwarizm to India, and describes 
at length the affairs of the slave Sultan Muham- 
mad b. Tughluq at his capital in Delhi at the 
height of his rule over a vast Indian empire. 
Near the end of the volume, Ibn Battüta falls 
into disgrace and flees for safety to a retreat 
with a saintly shaykh, where he puts on beg- 
gars clothes. But after five months the sultan 
requests him to return to government service, 
offering him a new costume and other presents. 
... 80 I put on the robes and went to him. 1 had 
a quilted tunic of blue cotton which I wore dur- 
ing my retreat, and as I put it off and dressed in 
the Sultan's robes I upbraided myself. Ever after, 
when I looked at that tunic, 1 felt a light within 
me, and it remained in my possession until the 
infidels despoiled me of it on the sea. When 1 
presented myself before the Sultan, he showed 
me greater favour than before, and said to me ‘I 
have expressly sent for you to go as my am- 
bassador to the king of China, for I know your 
love of travel and sightseeing'. He then provided 
me with everything I required, and appointed 


certain other persons to accompany me, as I shall 
relate presently. 


At this point, unfortunarely, Gibb's transla- 
tion comes to an end. 


Volume IIl was revised in conditions of 
extreme difficulty owing to the paralysis which 
crippled his activity in his last years. It is a 
triumph of a great heart and mind. As in the 
preceding volumes, the translation is highly 
accurate as well as readable, following even 
more closely the meaning of the Arabic than 
the earlier Travels in Asia and Africa. Only 
the slimness of the volume and a diminution 
of the notes in the last fifty pages reveal the 
handicap under which Gibb was working to- 
wards the end. It is idle to regret that in these 
conditions he could not make full use of recent 
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studies by Maqbül Ahmad, Burton-Page and 
others. We can be thankful for what he 
achieved and hope that a successor will com- 
plete the translation, notes and index with the 
same meticulous care. 


A GEORGE F, HOURANI is Professor of Philosophy 
at the State University of New York at Buffalo. 


ARAB ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Ir I FORGET THEE, O JERUSALEM: AMERICAN 
JEWS AND THE STATE OF ISRAEL, by Robert 
Silverberg. Intro. by Rabbi Arthur J. Lely- 
veld. xii + 620 pages. Ilus. Notes. Index. 
$12.95. 


Reviewed by Evan M. Wilson 


This book is informative and detailed. The 
author describes himself as a “secularized New 
York Jew" who, until the June War of 1967, 
had no special knowledge of Zionism or Israel, 
but who was so impressed by the massive out- 
pouring of support for Israel in this country 
at that time that he determined to examine 
the relationship of the US and Israel. His aim 
is to assess the position of the Jewish commu- 
nity in America and to discuss the connection 
of American Jews with events in Palestine. 
In this he is generally successful and his work 
must be regarded as definitive in the field. 

The author’s main emphasis is the influence 
exerted by American Jews on developments in 
the Middle East from the time of Justice 
Brandeis. Silverberg also examines the com- 
plicated network of relationships existing 
within the American Jewish community and 
at the end of the volume appends a useful list 
of Jewish organizations in the US. His analysis 
of the attitudes of some US Presidents is of 
considerable interest. He considers Woodrow 
Wilson, for example, to have been a firm be- 
liever in the Jewish National Home and that 
his support at a crucial moment in 1917 was 
the determining factor leading to the issuance 
of the Balfour Declaration. He describes 
Franklin Roosevelt as “perhaps the most enig- 
matic figure” in the whole story and concludes 
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that he did “Jittle to aid the Jewish cause and 
much to obstruct it” in his twelve years in office. 
(p. 159). He regards Harry Truman as a true 
friend of Zionism who though admittedly in- 
fluenced by political motivations was too devoted 
to American national interests and national 
security to have sacrificed them for political 
gains. Silverberg thinks that in backing Israel 
Truman gambled that the Arabs were bluffing, 
and won. Under Dwight Eisenhower, he be- 
Jieves the pendulum swung in the opposite 
direction. John F. Kennedy, in his view, was a 
disappointment to the Jews, paying only lip- 
service to Zionist objectives during his brief 
term of office. Finally, Lyndon Johnson is por- 
trayed as having been an avowed friend of 
Israel who, in the 1967 crisis, found his hands 
tied because of US involvement in Vietnam. 


As might be expected in a work of this 
sort, the general tone of the book is pro-Zionist. 
This is demonstrated in the author's criticism 
of the Arabs and the British and, above all, of 
the "anonymous, faceless bureaucrats" of the 
State Department (p. 188). Like their British 
counterparts, the latter are, in his eyes, "capti- 
vated by the Bedouin mystique" and, "lacking 
in any understanding" of the Jewish situation, 
they remain indifferent to the fate of the Jew- 
ish displaced persons in Europe (p. 188-9). 
Unfortunately the author relied heavily upon 
Bartley Crum's book, Behind the Silken Cur- 
tain, for information about the period immedi- 
ately following World War II, and, as a result, 
he repeats a number of the misstatements and 
pro-Zionist exaggerations with which that 
book is replete. This is true, for example, in 
his treatment of the “secret” correspondence 
which President Roosevelt and Truman had 
with Arab leaders during the 1940s—Silver- 
berg, like Crum, fails to point out that each of 
the messages in question was specifically ap- 
proved by the President and that it was not a 
question of the State Department's carrying on 
this correspondence behind the President's back. 


At the same time, Silverberg does not dis- 
play a wholly Zionist bias. He admits that 
all the right was not on the side of the Jews 
and all the wrong on the side of the Arabs. 
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He concedes that the Jews were in the minority 
in Palestine in 1917 and even in 1948, and that 
the grievances of the Palestines Arabs are 
"genuine" and understandable. Finally, he 
points out that today not more than 10,000 
American Jews have settled permanently in 
Israel and he describes their situation as "un- 
comfortable." 

The book contains a few errors. Some of 
these are minor slips, such as calling the Dome 
of the Rock the "Mosque of Omar" (p. 98). 
Others are of a historical nature and suggest 
that the author could have done more research. 
Despite these shortcomings, this is an important 
book on the subject of American Jews and their 
involvement with Israel It should prove of 
great value to anyone interested in an account 
in depth of this topic. 

A EVAN M. WILSON was US Consul-General in 

Jerusalem from 1964-1967. He is the author of 


Jerusalem: tbe Key to Peace, published by the 
Middle East Institute. 


THE ARAB WORLD 


L'AMBIVALENCE DANS LA CULTURE ÁRABE, 
edited by Jean-Paul Charnay. Peris: Editions 
Anthropos, 1967. 473 pages. Index. 40F. 


Reviewed by Nadim Bitar 


This collection of essays presents a thorough 
philological analysis of ad’dad in the Arabic 
language and reviews the theories and argu- 
ments of classical Arab grammarians, philol- 
ogists and scholars who dealt with the topic. 
Ad’dad refers to the existence of words which 
have identical forms but different meanings. 
They refer in particular to terms which signify 
at the same time a special act or quality and 
its opposite. The d'id (singular of ad’dad) dis- 
plays an ambivalence. In its pure form, it 
indicates that the meanings denoted by it are 
not only different, but that they are diametri- 
cally contradictory. 

The authors point out that classical Arab 
grammarians recognized in the Arabic language 
words possessing two opposite and contradic- 
tory meanings. The first collection of these 
words, inaugurated in the ninth century by 
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Abū ‘Ali Qurrub, furnished material for num- 
erous special treatises in which linguistic forms 
are defined in their double meaning. However, 
this tradition does not bring out a precise 
and rigorous analysis of the phenomenon, and 
the lexicographers were content simply to in- 
dicate and signalize its presence. 

The authors’ analyses touch on other prob- 
lems of ambiguity in Arabic apart from ad'dàd. 
Many controversies, for example, have arisen 
over the possible existence of ad’dad in other 
languages. Some scholars have contested the 
possibility and rejected it, while others have 
accepted and defended it. The authors of this 
book are of the latter group and consider 
ad'dád as a characteristic of other languages 
as a whole. Yet while the existence of ad’dad - 
is undeniable, their origins remain shrouded 
with mystery. Philologists have gone to great 
lengths in reporting them, but have seldom 
provided a historical and etymological critique 
of them. 

An exhaustive study of the ad’dad cannot 
be limited to Arab philology, but would re- 
quire a psychological analysis of the funda- 
mental ambivalence of language. To this end 
the authors extend their research into the 
ad'dád as such to the rôle of ambivalence in 
Arabic language and culture. However, al- 
though the authors explore this role in mys- 
ticism, the Qurán and figh (Islamic juris- 
prudence), the relationship of ad’dad to Arab 
social structure and to the dynamics of Arab 
history and culture is largely ignored. As a 
result, the work has litrle relevance to the 
problems of Arabs in the twentieth century. 


Thus, although the book is a magnificent 
achievement, it is mainly in terms of cultural 
archaism. Not one single item is offered that 
could help an Arab to define or redefine his 
contemporary rôle, either in terms of his classi- 
cal culture or in terms of modern history. This 
is not to imply a lack of appreciation for the 
work and the efforts of the contributors. How- 
ever, it is this reviewer's opinion that priority 
should be give to classical Arab culture pri- 
marily in terms of its relationship to the 
modern age, to the new Arab culture in the 
making, not to Arab culture as it has already 
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been made. Intellectuals are indebted to schol- 
ars such as these for their studies of Arab cul- 
ture, but these scholars would do better to help 
Arabs develop a new outlook on their history 
and present condition. Works such as L’Am- 
bivalence dans la Culture Arabe instead tend 
to distract Arabs from their fundamental task, 
to blunt their vision and to blur their intel- 
lectual initiative. 


A NADIM BITAR is Professor of Sociology at the 
University of Toledo. 


MARXISME ET LE MONDE MUSULMAN, by 
Maxime Rodinson. Paris: Editions du Seuil, 
1972. 699 pages. Index. 49F. 


Reviewed by Irene L. Gendzier 


Marxisme et le monde musulman is a col- 
lection of essays written during the period 
1958-1971 for different occasions and differ- 
ent audiences. It is a difficult, challenging but, 
above all, important work. Rodinson's reputa- 
tion as an orientalist is well known to Ameri- 
can students, but his experience as a militant 
and theoretician may be less so. It is useful to 
mention this since the present collection of 
essays is not only concerned with Marxism in 
the Muslim world, but is the account of a man's 
political practice and transformation. What 
Rodinson offers, then, is a volume which not 
only provides us with his critical thinking on 
the applicability of Marxist analysis to Muslim 
history, but a political autobiography that is 
perfectly integrated with his subject. 


In organization this is a six part work that 
ranges in scope from a discussion of Islam 
and communism, to the development of Arab 
nationalism, and the penetration of Marxism 
in the Muslim world. There are important 
sections on Egypt and Syria-Lebanon, where 
Rodinson's personal experiences and contacts 
lend particular interest to his account. The 
emphasis is not primarily on a chronological 
development of Marxist penetration of the 
region but rather on two general questions. 
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The first has to do with the methodological 
possibilities and implications of using Marx- 
ist analysis in the study of Muslim history. 
The second involves an analysis of the Marxist 
and communist penetration of the Muslim 
world, with its difficulties 
successes. 


attendant and 


It is Rodinson’s contention that Marxism 
offered the only meaningful analysis of im- 
perialism to a colonized people, and that it 
remains the only ideology capable of provid- 
ing a program for the socialist reconstruction 
of the formerly colonized world. His criticism 
of Marxist practice and communist tactics must 
be understood against this affirmative outlook. 
Impressed by the potential compatability of 
local needs and ideological orientations offered 
by Marxist and communist theory, Rodinson 
is also struck by the extraordinary difficulties 
that the Muslim milieu imposed on the left 
wing militants. One of the explanations for 
these difficulties lies in the tensigsi that has 
existed for some time between the demands 
of national liberation and the demands of in- 
ternal struggle. There has been no easy resolu- 
tion of this tension and, to Rodinson, it consti- 
tutes one of the reasons for the failure of 
communists in the Muslim world. Oriented to 
the needs and experience of Western capitalist 
societies, concerned with the big power struggle 
of Western blocs, neither Marxists nor com- 
munists, associated with European parties, 
sensed the profound differences and resulting 
needs of Muslim society. 


The treatment of Sultan Galiev, the Tartar 
communist active in the 1920s, is illustrative 
of this situation. Other cases abound. This is 
a perspective, however, that has undergone sub- 
stantial change in recent years, doubtless en- 
couraged by the position adopted by the 
Twentieth Party Congress of 1956 and by the 
practical politics of.the Soviet Union since that 
time. On a theoretical level, Rodinson is ap- 
preciative of the need for a revision of certain 
critical concepts of Marxist thinking as they 
have been applied to the Muslim world. He 
recognizes that the success of the Chinese, 
for instance, cannot but have a strong impact 
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' on both the theoretical practice and the politi- 
cal strategy adopted by communists in Muslim 
countries. If there is an abundance of polemics 
at the present in the exchange between Middle 
Eastern and Western Marxists on this entire 
range of subjects, it can only be regarded as a 
potentially creative and constructive situation. 
One might mention here as a example of a 
major Marxist author, the work of Anouar 
Abdel Malek, whose study, La dialectique so- 
ciale (Paris: Seuil, 1972), can be read with 
profit along with that of Rodinson. 

Rodinson wrote many of the essays col- 
lected here at the time he was either planning 
to leave or had already left the French com- 
munist party of which he had been a member 
until 1958. The decision to leave and its con- 
sequences are discussed in various essays as 
they touch on the subject matter discussed, or 
insofar as they have a bearing on the circum- 
stances leading to their composition. Án in- 
tensive auto-critique runs through Rodinson's 
work and &.plains both the sense of urgency 
which colors his comments and his definition 
of himself as an independent Marxist. It is, 
however, because of the more general import 
of these developments that Rodinson's case is 
of consequence to those who may not have 
shared his experience. 

As in his earlier works there is throughout 
this volume the rare and characteristic com- 
bination of the modesty of Rodinson and the 
ambition of his goal. 


A IRENE L. GENDZIER is Associate Professor of 
History, Boston University, and Fellow of the 
Radcliffe Institute. 


POLITICAL AND DIPLOMATIC HISTORY OF 
THE ARAB WORLD, 1900-1967: A CHRON- 
OLOGICAL STUDY, compiled by Menahem 
Mansoor. Washington, D. C.: NCR Micro- 
card Editions, 1972. 5 Vols. 2 Vols. Indices. 
$225.00. 


Reviewed by George N. Atiyeh 


The seven volumes under review constitute 
the first part of a three-part project that in- 
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cludes, according to its compiler, a chronologi- 
cal study, a documentary study and a biographi- 
cal glossary. The purpose of the project is “to 
identify, study and critically describe all of the 
documents and international agreements in all 
languages entered into by the Arab countries 
from 1900 to 1967" (Introd.; italics added). 
The.two -parts still to be published are a col- 
lection of documents, which are apparently 
translations or summaries in English of the 
original documents on which the chronology 
has been based, and a “biographical glossary” 
(dictionary?) which will carry information on 
approximately 10,000 persons mentioned in the 
documents. The chronologies which have now 
come out consist of seven large-sized volumes, 
the first five of which contain capsule accounts 
of internationally significant events relating to 
the Arab world, arranged by year, month and 
day. The two-volume index is a “computer gen- 
erated and computer typeset keyword index to 
120,000 events in the chronology” (p. xi). 

In order to realize this huge enterprise, Dr. 
Mansoor made extensive use of the computer 
as well as three hundred associates located in 
different parts of the world. Thanks to his 
vision, perseverance and energy a new refer- 
ence tool has been added to the small but grow- 
ing number of such tools in the field of Middle ` 
Eastern studies. If and when the remaining 
portions. of the projects are completed, this 
work should prove to be of great utility to 
specialists concerned with the Middle East 
and the Arab world. 


. Looking at the project as a whole, one cannot 
but feel excited at the prospect of having at 
his disposal reliable information, factual data 
that are organized and easily accessible and com- 
prise the largest collection. of documents on 
the Arab world that can be found in any one 
place. However, since one cannot examine 
what has not been published, this review must 
limit itself to the published part. This, it seems 
to this reviewer, is the least useful portion of 
the three-part project, particularly to the 
scholars and specialists to whom the project is 
basically addressed. The fact that the documents 
and biographical data are not yet accessible 
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dampens the excitement with which the news 
of the project was initially received. It is to be 
hoped that the remaining parts see the light 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Considering the published volumes, there are 
a number of discrepancies between the promise 
of the project and its fulfillment. Beginning 
with the title, there is a slight difference be- 
tween what appears on the cover and that which 
is printed on the title page. This is a minor 
inconsistency, the reason for which might stem 
from the publisher's wish to place more em- 
phasis on the term Arab World than on Politi- 
cal and Diplomatic History. However, after 
examining the content, the title appears like 
a loose garment that does not fit the body of 
its wearer. The substance of the study is not 
history in the strict sense of the term nor a 
chronological study, nor an examination or 
analysis of a phenomenon. History is a con- 
ceptual structure, to say the least, and chrono- 
logical data are only stones or parts that go 
into the making of the structure. 

Furthermore, the years indicated in the title 
(1900-1967) are not covered equally or even 
proportionately to the available documents on 
the Arab world for these years. In the first 
volume, which covers 42 years (1900-1941), 
the gaps in the day-by-day account—promised 
in the Introduction—are obvious. Ín the later 
volumes these gaps diminish progressively until 
they disappear at the end of the second volume. 
Moreover, the number of events included in- 
crease so that fewer years are covered in each 
consecutive volume (e.g. Vol. 2: 1942-1952; 
Vol. 3: 1953-1959; Vol 4: 1960-1964; and 
Vol. 5: 1965-1967). 

There are two possible reasons for the im- 
balance in content. First, it might be argued 
that potential users of these volumes will derive 
greater benefit from the emphasis on the recent 
past. Secondly, as claimed in the Introduction, 
there is much more documentation on the lat- 
ter years than there is on the earlier period. 
Both arguments are related. Nonetheless, hav- 
ing addressed his project to the specialist, Dr. 
Mansoor could have covered the earlier years 
more comprehensively. Certainly there is 
enough documentary material in Arab news- 
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papers and Arab and Turkish archives to have 
served as the basis for more comprehensive 
coverage. 

This brings us to the sources. The sources 
used are only partially listed. In a brochure 
distributed by NCR Microcard Editions, a 
statement is made to the effect that six hundred 
sources were used. In order to add credibility 
and sharpness to his work, Dr. Mansoor could 
easily have listed all the sources. If he had 
used to capacity al-Abram (1877- ), al- 
Muqattam (1889-1952) or some of the many 
newspapers in the Egyptian National Library, 
these volumes could have been enriched with 
more significant events. Moreover, the fact 
that the Ottoman archives, the richest archives 
of documents on the Middle East (up to the 
1930s), are not included in the list of sources, 
leaves much to be desired. In short, the em- 
phasis on the post-World War II period and 
the absence of any indication as to the sources 
used for specific data are liable to induce many 
readers to consider this project as one of the 
“ready reference” type, which I am certain is 
not the intention of Dr. Mansoor. All of this 
adds up to a sense of ambiguity and a loss of 
direction in that the learned professor's purpose 
in undertaking the project is not sharply 
focused. Furthermore, chronological informa- 
tion on the last three decades is available in 
The Middle East Journal, Oriente Moderno and 
Cahiers de l'Orient Contemporaine, not to men- 
tion the New York Times Index. 

There remains to be discussed the two- 
volume index, an integral part of the project. 
The five volumes of chronology would be im- 
possible to manage were it not for the index. 
The “index” consists of 33 chronological in- 
dices, the first covering the years 1900-1919 
(pp. 1-39) and the 33rd covering the months 
of July-December 1967 (pp.. 1074a-1140). 
Under each chronological sub-index, the key- 
words are alphabetically arranged, for example 
from “Aaps” to “Zuwara.” Under each key- 
word one or more entries are arranged chron- 
ologically. In the sub-index for 1900-1919, for 
example, under the keyword “Afisch” there 
is an entry which reads “UK occupied Afisch 
in Arabia" and the date "16 Mar 14” is given. 
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Under "Morocco," there are approximately 280 
entries dated "Feb 28 to 19 Oct 15." The user 
is expected to refer to the five chronology vol- 
umes for further explanation of the events in- 
dexed. The compiler has assumed that the user 
of this work will already have a substantial 
chronological knowledge of the "internation- 
ally significant events covering the Arab World, 
1900-1967" ("A Note for The User," Intro- 
duction). This, then, is a reference for the 
initiated who possesses a good sense of 
chronology with regard to the moment in his- 
tory when a particular event occurred. On the 
other hand, the data have been arranged in such 
a manner that using these volumes will most 
likely prove frustrating to the neophyte accus- 
tomed to the strictly alphabetical approach to 
events, places and people. Finally, there are 
a number of errata which are unavoidable in a 
work of this nature. 


A GEORGE N. ATIYEH is Head of the Near East 
Section of the Division of Orientalia in the Li- 
brary of Congress. 

The views stated represent the author's opinion 
and do not reflect those of the Library of Congress. 


POLITICAL TRENDS IN THE ARAB WORLD: 
THE ROLE OF IDEAS AND IDEALS IN POLI- 
tics, by Majid Khadduri. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1970. xi + 298 pages. 
Index. $11.00. 


Reviewed by Fauzi M. Najjar 


The impact of Western ideas and institu- 
tions on the Middle East in general and on 
the Arab world in particular has been the sub- 
ject of a number of studies by Western and 
Middle Eastern scholars as well as by mission- 
aries, diplomats and travellers. The pioneering 
work by H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic 
Society and tbe West, was succeeded by the 
no less pioneering work of Albert Hourani, 
Arabic Thought in tbe Liberal Age. Political 
Trends in the Arab World certainly belongs 
with this genre of writing with the added 
advantage of having incorporated develop- 
ments since World War II. 

The author, Dr. Majid Khadduri, Distin- 
guished Research Professor at the School of 
Advanced International Studies, The Johns 
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Hopkins University, brings to his subject the 
experience and insights of almost forty years 
of intimate acquaintance and association with 
events and personalities in the Arab world. 
His knowledge of Western political thought 
and institutions and his appreciation of history 
add perceptiveness to his treatment and enable 
him to provide the reader with a mature intel- 
lectual perspective. 

The choice of "trends" for the title of the 
book is judicious in view of the constantly 
changing situation in that part of the world. 
Except probably for some fundamental precepts 
in the Islamic way of life, what has been hap- 
pening in this transformational period is but 
a manifestation of various "trends" in search 
of a synthesis accommodating the new condi- 
tions of Arab life. The book consists of eleven 
chapters in which the author explores three 
broad areas of thought and activity: (1) Islam 
and its position in the modern world; (2) 
variants of nationalism; and (3) collectivist 
or socialist alternatives. This division does not 
exhaust the range of articulated ideas, but it 
is convenient as a means of analysis. It also 
has the advantage of pointing up the con- 
clusion that any future Arab ideology will have 
to take into account Islamic ethical and huma- 
nistic principles as well as principles of social 
justice. 

Underlying the whole process of political 
modernization in the Arab world is Islam's 
quest for a reformulation of its precepts, rules 
and institutions in the light of modern require- 
ments. That Islam has been in a state of 
decadence is abundantly clear from reading 
the author's introduction. The challenge of 
modern ideas and ideologies, most potently 
nationalism, has left Islam on the defensive, 
warranting the conclusion that it “has become 
a component, rather than an opponent, of na- 
tionalism.” (p. 9). This can be true only in a 
limited sense, namely, to the extent that Islamic 
ethical and social principles provide a mean- 
ingful content to nationalism. The alternative 
would mean the addition of a dimension of 
fanaticism to an already emotional sentiment. 
The issue is far from clear. There is still in 
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the Arab world an Islamic trend strongly op- 
posed to nationalism. At the same time, there 
is also a latent trend that regards nationalism 
as a vehicle for Islamic unity. On the other 
hand, we have strong secular tendencies in 
regional and parochial nationalism as well as 
in the ecumenical movement of pan-Arabism 
itself. 


Obsession with independence seems to have 
precluded any concern among Arab nationalists 
for economic and social reform during the 
first half of this century. It was not until the 
post World War II period that Arab leaders 
and intellectuals began to grapple seriously 
with a definition of the socio-economic con- 
tent of Arab nationalism. No wonder then 
that a "crisis of legitimacy," threatening to 
empty nationalism and Islam of all relevance 
to the masses, had become prevalent. These 
very conditions, added to the lack of enlight- 
ened public opinion and the opposition of 
religious leaders, have also made democracy 
unworkable in the Arab world. "In practice," 
Dr. Khadduri writes, "Islam proved an impedi- 
ment in the development of democratic insti- 
tutions." (p. 42). Democracy is a Western im- 
portation; "the form alone was borrowed from 
the West, while the operating forces were 
necessarily derived from existing socio-eco- 
nomic conditions and past traditions. An inter- 
play between the form and the operating forces 
necessarily led to the adaptation of the form 
to the forces." (p. 40). 


It was to remedy this situation that more 
radical and collectivist ideas and programs 
were formulated and revolutionary parties 
established. Here we are treated by the author 
to an objective exposition of the important 
socialist trends in the Arab world. 'The utopian 
ideas of writers like Shibli Shumayil, Farah 
Antün and Salàmah Musi and the views and 
activities of journalists like Yusuf Yazbuk and 
Iskandar al-Riyáshi are adequately presented. 
But their activities, as the author notes, re- 
mained “essentially intellectual.” It is in the 
Abali group in Iraq that we find a party or- 
ganized around a defined socialist-democratic 
program. Communist activities in the Arab 
world are also discussed within the perspective 
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of changing Soviet relations and strategy to- 
wards the Muslim world as a whole. However, 
the failure of the Muslims to respond to the 
famous Soviet (Baku) appeal determined 
Soviet attitude towards communist movements 
in the Arab world. Only in the period follow- 
ing World War II did the Soviets show re- 
vived interest in the Arab world and that was 
due more to the change in their global róle 
than to a promising transformation in Muslim 
attitudes toward communism. Dr. Khadduri is 
quite correct when he states that “religion and 
nationalism proved to be the strongest deter- 
rents to communist activities in Arab lands; 
the two may well remain as operative oppo- 
nents for a long time to come.” (p. 128). 


The failure of the old generation to “ac- 
commodate to the new social conditions" gave 
rise to the phenomenon of modernizing mili- 
tary régimes. New patterns of authority were 
needed in order to achieve progress resulting 
in sweeping social reforms. A socialist dimen- 
sion of Arab nationalism was manifested in 
the principles of the Ba'th Socialist Party in 
Syria and Iraq and in the programs of Jamal 
‘Abd al-Nasir in Egypt. Yet, the "crisis of 
legitimacy” is no closer to solution under the 
contemporary revolutionary régimes than it was 
under the old ones. 

In this compact volume we also find a com- 
petent analysis of Islamic revivalism and the 
trends of free thought and secularism of lead- 
ing Islamic scholars like ‘Ali and Mustafa ‘Abd 
al-Raziq, Taha Husayn, Lutfi al-Sayyid and 
Khalid Muhammad Khalid. In Chapter Ten 
Dr. Khadduri forecasts a “new social democ- 
racy” for the Arab world based on Islamic 
principles of ethics and’ social justice. The 
last chapter, “The Arab World Order,” deals 
with Arab foreign policy and its determinants: 
the Islamic legacy, Western domination and 
the Palestine problem. 

It is very difficult in such a short review 
to do justice to this important and valuable 
work of scholarship. Professor Khadduri’s ob- 
jectivity and his meticulous scholarship have 
been demonstrated in his many contributions 
to the field of Islamic and Middle East studies, 
Political Trends im the Arab World is well 
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written. Its style and language are quite a 
relief from che contrived behavioralistic jargon 
characteristic of recent publications on politi- 
cal modernization in the Arab world. It is 
unfortunate, however, that this 
neatly produced volume is marred by so many 
misprints. 
A FAUZI M. NAJJAR is Professor in the Depart- 
ment of Social Science, Michigan State University. 


THE USSR IN ARABIA: THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF SOVIET POLICIES AND ATTITUDES ToO- 
WARDS THE COUNTRIES OF THE ÁRABIAN 
PENINSULA, by Stephen Page. London: 
Central Asian Research Centre, 1972. 136 
pages. Map. Notes. Bibl. Index. £5.00. 


Reviewed by John Duke Anthony 


The present volume is, in the opinion of this 
reviewer, one of the best books dealing with 
the Arabian Peninsula to appear in recent 
years. The author, a Canadian scholar who 
specializes in Soviet studies, submitted an earlier 
version of the work as his doctoral dissertation 
at the University of Reading in June 1971. 
The book’s five chapters, drawing almost ex- 
clusively on Soviet press reports and radio 
broadcasts as well as articles and books by lead- 
ing Soviet Arabists, are arranged chronologi- 
cally in such a way as to capture the breadth 
of Soviet involvement in the affairs of the 
Peninsula states over the past half century. 


Chapter One, “From the Bolshevik Revolu- 
tion to September 1955,” sets the pattern for 
the remainder of the book. In cataloging the 
early instances of Soviet involvement in the 
1920s until the 1955 Czech arms deal with 
Egypt, the author points out that Soviet policy 
goals were rooted not only in traditional Rus- 
sian geo-strategic objectives but also in ideologi- 
cal principles hammered out within the Com- 
intern after the 1917 Revolution. In keeping 
with these objectives and principles, Moscow's 
concern with Peninsula affairs during the 1920s 
was limited mainly to support for “those move- 
ments tending to weaken and overthrow im- 
perialism.” (p. 16). It was in this context that 
Soviet attention fastened upon the Yemen and 
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the Hijaz, for, as Page points out, “at that time 
these were the only two independent Arab 
states; one was actively anti-British, the other 
appeared to be.” (p. 17). 

In the case of the Yemen, the author re- 
minds us that Imam Yahya’s opposition to the 
British in Aden helped to set the stage for the 
signing of the Soviet-Yemen Treaty of Friend- 
ship and Commerce of 1928, a document of 
considerable significance inasmuch as it was 
“the first Soviet treaty concluded with an Arab 
country and the first ‘equal treaty concluded 
by an Arab government with a great power’.” 
(p. 17). Similarly, the goal of causing discom- 
fort to Great Britain lay behind Moscow’s de- 
cision to establish diplomatic relations with 
the Hijàz in 1924 and again, two years later, 
when the Soviet Union became the first coun- 
try to recognize the régime of Ibn Sa'üd. This 
theme of Soviet opposition to the British 
presence in Arabia, carried on for more than 
fifty years, recurs throughout the book. 

Beginning in the mid-1930s, however, the . 
author observes that the Kremlin's preoccupa- 
tion with domestic affairs and growing concern 
over events in Europe led to a decline in Soviet 
involvement in the Peninsula and to the with- 
drawal of Soviet officials from the area. For 
most of the next two decades Soviet influence 
in the region remained minimal, and it was 
not until after the death of Stalin that the 
interest displayed in earlier years was renewed. 
The revival of Soviet concern was first mani- 
fested in the rapprochment of the mid-1950s 
between Moscow and the forces of Arab na- 
tionalism. This phenomenon is a major focus 
of Chapter Two, which carries the story forward 
from the arms deal to the establishment of the 
United Arab Republic. 

In the period between the formation of the 
Syro-Egyptian union and the onset of the 
Yemeni Revolution in 1962, which is the 
subject of Chapter Three, the author notes that 
Soviet policy makers continued to support the 
Arab (anti-British) position on the Oman 
Question in the UN and began to take interest 
in industrial unrest occurring in Aden; how- 
ever, in a departure from policy pursued in 
earlier years, they became increasingly critical 
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of Saudi Arabia and the Yemen. Moreover, 
during this same period they made serious ad- 
vances for the first time to some of the Gulf 
states which, following the overthrow of the 
Iraqi monarchy in 1958, appeared to offer new 
possibilities for increasing Soviet influence in 
the area. 


In Chapter Four, Page examines what in 
retrospect was clearly one of the most active 
phases of Soviet involvement in the Peninsula: 
the period between the launching of the 
Yemeni Revolution and the Arab Israeli War 
of 1967. Chapter Five brings the narrative to 
a close with an account of the principal events 
occutring from the end of the Six Day War 
to September 1970. This chapter, important 
for its insights into the setbacks dealt to 
Peninsula radicals in recent years, emphasizes 
the impact of the Israeli victory in June 1967 
and the subsequent withdrawal of Egyptian 
forces from the Yemen. In Page’s words: 

The collapse of the armed forces of Egypt had 
. . . far-reaching consequences for Soviet hopes 
. in the Arabian Peninsula. The closure of 
the Suez Canal halted temporarily the prospects 
of increased naval activity through the Red Sea 
and into the Indian Ocean and the Persian 
Gulf. Furthermore, as a result of Egypt’s humili- 
ation, Nasser’s prestige fell drastically in the 
Peninsula, especially in its southern and eastern 
regions; this was a blow to Soviet expectations, 
which had been (at least in the short run) based 
largely on the spread of Arab nationalist ideas 
inspired by the Egyptian leader. (p. 105). 

In his analysis of more recent developments, 
the author observes that a major Soviet policy 
objective with regard to the United Arab 
Amirates has been to avoid provoking a con- 
frontation with Great Britain, the US, the Arab 
states or Iran. Part of the validity of this ap- 
proach at the time the book went to press 
undoubtedly lay in the fact that “this was not, 
after all, South Arabia; there were no powerful 
insurgent movements in the Gulf, and the 
sheikhs, though equally reactionary, bad in- 
finitely more money than their South Arabian 
counterparts with which to combat popular 
unrest; moreover, the new state adjoined only 
other conservative states which had an interest 
in its survival.” (p. 122). 


At the end of the last chapter, Page states 
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that his study has led him to draw two general 
conclusions: 


“First, the USSR has acted with great caution 
in the Arabian Peninsula at all times. Second, 
with regard to Soviet policy in this region, and 
in the Middle East in general, there has been 
on the whole no basic disparity between Leninist 
ideology and the national interest of the Soviet 
Union; each has complemented the other in in- 
fluencing the development of the policies.” (p. 
133). 


Elsewhere, he observes that "Moscow's poli- 
cies in the Arabian Peninsula have generally 
been reactive, taking advantage of opportunities 
presented to the USSR to enhance its position, 
rather than active, taking the initiative in creat- 
ing opportunities. It is clear that the Soviets 
have moved with caution, avoiding any actions 
which might have thrown them into a direct 
confrontation with Britain or the United States." 
(p. 134). Finally, he notes that although "the 
USSR's trade and aid programme in the Arabian 
Peninsula has not been an unqualified success 
... Ll it has largely succeeded in two of its 
major aims, one of which was to raise Soviet 
prestige and gain general support for the USSR 
on international issues; the other was to encour- 
age anti-Western tendencies, and at times anti- 
Western activities, in the recipient countries. 
The Russians appear to be satisfied with the 
results and will undoubtedly continue to rely 
on aid and trade to establish friendly relations." 


(p. 134). 


With regard to the above observations, many 
readers may add that some of the same con- 
clusions would apply with almost equal force 
to any analysis of Soviet policies and activi- 
ties in much of Asia, Africa and Latin America. 
This conceded, the more relevant point is 
that such generalizations have not hitherto 
gained very wide currency, much less. been 
accompanied by such meticulous documenta- 
tion (several chapters include upwards of 200 
footnotes) with regard to the Peninsula states 
and the Arab principalities of the Gulf. It is 
this feature which distinguishes the book from 
other studies of Soviet behavior in the Middle 
East, such as Laqueur's The Soviet Union and 
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the Middle East, Lenczowski’s Russia and the 
West in Iran, 1918-1948, and Klieman’s Soviet 
Russia and the Middle East. In sum, Dr. Page 
has made a significant contribution to our 
understanding of the evolution of Soviet poli- 
cies and attitudes toward an important region. 
A JOHN DUKE ANTHONY, Assistant Editor of the 
Middle East Journal, is Assistant Professor of 
Middle East Studies, SAIS, The Johns Hopkins 
University. 


EGYPT 


CHRISTIAN EGYPT—FAITH AND LIFE, by Otto 
F. A. Meinardus. Cairo: The American 
University Press, 1970. xi + 471 pages. 
Indices. £E 4.00. 


Reviewed by A. S. Atiya 


This book is a sequel to another by the 
same author, entitled Christian Egypt, Ancient 
and Modern published in the Cahiers d’His- 
toire Egyptienne (Cairo: 1955; 518 pp.). 
Apart from a number of introductory chapters 
of a historical nature, the bulk of that earlier 
volume consists of an enumeration of the 
churches, monasteries and religious institutions 
belonging to all Christian creeds of which the 
Copts are a clear majority in Egypt. The present 
volume, on the other hand, is devoted in its 
entirety to Coptic Christianity or, rather, con- 
stitutes a miscellany of pertinent subjects in- 
tended in the main to elucidate the theology 
and ethics of the Coptic people. In order that 
the reader may understand the rather chequered 
nature of this book, ic must be remembered 
that it is based on a considerable number of 
articles written on varied aspects of Coptic life, 
religious beliefs and social problems in several 
journals in Egypt, Europe and the US (see 
acknowledgements on pp. 473-474) during 
the author's prolonged stay in Egypt, where 
he had served for many years as minister of 
the Protestant American church at Ma‘adi (a 
southern suburb of Cairo) while holding an 
associate professorship at the American Uni- 
versity in Cairo. In reality, Dr. Meinardus used 
most of his spare time visiting Coptic Founda- 
tions throughout the country and gaining a 
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profound acquaintance with every possible facet 
of the faith and life of that unique and ancient 
community. It is thus that he could be con- 
sidered with confidence as one of the most 
knowledgeable Europeans of our time or any 
time on the Copts and their church. Though 
reflecting his insight, erudition and experience 
in Coptic affairs, the present tome does not 
attempt to be a comprehensive corpus of the 
immense subjects of Coptic "history, theology, 
sociology, psychology and anthropology." Yet 
it is all these in miniature, and as such it serves 
all those interested in the Copts as a useful 
introduction to the complex nature of those 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians. 

The book is divided into four large sections, 
and each of them is sub-divided into special 
topics. The first section, on “The Copts in 
Modern Egypt” (pp. 1-50), though essentially 
historical, begins with a discussion on the 
curious habit of tattooing the cross on the 
wrist, tracing it to pre-dynastic times, a custom 
later encouraged by their Ethiopian co-religion- 
ists. The author then discusses the origins of 
current Coptic names derived from all kinds of 
languages, ancient and modern, and concludes 
with an extensive list (pp. 10-14) indicating 
the origin and meaning of each name. This is 
followed by a brief summary of contemporary 
Coptic history from the French expedition of 
1798 onward. This part comprises short biog- 
raphies of the patriarchs of the period as well 
as brief notices on the lives of some notable 
Coptic personalities who made significant con- 
tributions to the national life of Egypt. Some 
of the author’s genealogical data are in need 
of checking. To state only a couple of examples 
of discrepancies, Hanna Bey Masihah is Dr. 
Najib Iskandar’s uncle and not his grandfather 
(p. 31); and Amin Ghali Pasha is a son of 
Butrus Ghali Pasha, not his brother (p. 34). 
This section ends with an outline of the emi- 
nent role of Coptic leaders in the national 
struggle for independence. The information 
given here is sometimes defective or in- 
complete. 

The second section (pp. 51-279) is devoted 
to a selection of Coptic theological issues, a 
rather intricate subject in which the author 
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involves himself in the remote periods of 
Coptic history and thought. He quotes the 
desert fathers of the third to the fifth century 
as well as the pre-Chalcedonian and post- 
Chalcedonian fathers on some of. those issues. 
Church offices, the rise of the Arabic Bible, 
the ecumenical movement and the. canons of 
the councils, the election of the Patriarch and 
the nomination of the clergy are discussed and 
oftentimes supported by an English rendering 
of original documents. A lengthy statement 
is made on the relics of saints and their alloca- 
tion in various churches, ending up. with a list 
of the burial places of the Coptic popes and 
patriarchs from St. Mark to Yusab II. Further, 
an attempt is made to summarize. the historical 
evolution of Coptic theology from the fifth to 
the twentieth century. The latter parts of this 
section comprise the rarely discussed and some- 
times debatable topics of folk religious thoughts 
and habits, usually accepted by the common 
people and often shared by their Muslim neigh- 
bors but not constituting an incen part of 
the official religion. 

The third section of the book deals with 
some famous issues in Coptic ethics. This sec- 
tion seems to be essentially legal in character 
and touches upon the official position of the 
Church towards such burning questions as di- 
vorce and contraception. The relation between 
the Church and the Muslim state is discussed, 
and the mutual acceptance of the one by the 
other is demonstrated. 

Under a final, fourth heading described as 
"Outreach of the Coptic Church,” the author 
speaks of the Church’s relations with Ethiopia, 
Nubia and the African missions. Details of 
the protracted negotiations between the Coptic 
authorities and the Ethiopians are provided in 
an English version of the final official document 
regulating these relations. The vexatious prob- 
lem of Dayr al-Sultan in Jerusalem between 
Copts and Ethiopians is outlined to 1960 in 
the reign of Cyril VI. Whereas Nubian Chris- 
tianity is discussed as a historical phase until 
its disappearance in the sixteenth century, the 
question of the Copts and their African mis- 
sion to fill the vacuum created by the exit of 
the European and American missionaries is 
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treated as a current movement in the making, 
with unlimited but still undefined prospects. 

Owing to the diversity of the subjects dis- 
cussed in this ambitious work, the author has 
made the handling of his ambitious text pos- 
sible by the compilation of five separate indices 
(pp. 475-513) of geographical names, of sub- 
jects, of Old Testament references, of New 
Testament citations, and of personal names. This 
book, together with the author’s equally bulky 
work on Egyptian Christianity published 
earlier, should serve the scholar, the student of 
religion, the historian, the tourist and even the 
politician who may need a quick reference to 
the multiple subjects treated therein. 


A A. S. ATIYA is Distinguished Professor of History 
at the University of Utah. 


EGYPT: IMPERIALISM AND REVOLUTION, by 
Jacques Berque. Tr. by Jean Stewart. New 
York: Praeger, 1972. 736 pages. Foreword 
by Albert Hourani. Illus. Gloss. Indices. 
$38.50. 


Reviewed by Peter K. Bechtold 


The reviewer of Egypt: Imperialism and Rev- 
olution cannot help but stand in awe of this 
book; he is awed by its size and its price, by 
the wealth of information contained therein 
and by the astounding breadth of the author's 
perspective. This volume constitutes the third 
major work by Jacques Berque following The 
Arabs: Their History and Future and French 
North Africa: The Maghrib Between Two 
World Wars, and it is in every aspect as im- 
pressive as its forerunners. Originally published 
in French in 1967 by Editions Gallimard, it has 
now become available to English language read- 
ers thanks to a very able translation by Jean 
Stewart. 

The book describes the rise and decline of 
British power in Egypt or, in the author's words, 
"the interrelated process of colonization and 
decolonization" (p. 25). The treatise covers 
the seventy years. between, but not including, 
the "Urabi Revolt in 1882 and the Free Officers’ 
coup d'état in 1952. Chronologically, it is di- 
vided into four parts: colonial Egypt, the 1919 
Revolution, the interwar period and the post- 
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World War II era. It is in Part I, however, 
which treats of life in Egypt, that the author 
demonstrates his tremendous sensitivity to and 
perception of the pulse.of the country, ranging 
from the rhythms of daily life patterns in rural 
areas to the changing faces of the cities, from 
the effects of overcrowded living conditions 
to the varied influences of the great al-Azhar 
itself. 

Professor Berque professes to employ the 
"sociological approach to history" (p. 24), and 
indeed the frequent references to economic 
shifts and their varied social and political effects 
on peasants, landlords and government circles 
constitute one of the real contributions of his 
work, particularly because of the author's em- 
phasis on viewing the seventy years through 
Egyptian eyes. Yet “sociological approach" 
appears to be a misnomer, at least from an 
Anglo-Saxon perspective, for there is no at- 
tempt to draw on the existing body of sociologi- 
cal theory with reference to "revolution," "de- 
velopment” or "social change.” 

The author, moreover, does not test explicitly 
any hypotheses nor does he present much in 
the way of statistical evidence aside from eco- 
nomic indices. Rather, the approach reflects the 
influence of traditional continental European 
scholarship, with -considerable emphasis given 
to detailed and comprehensive research and 
inserted into an overarching philosophic world 
view. A more accurate description of the ap- 
proach would be to characterize it as inter- 
pretive, which is to stress one of the major 
strengths of Professor Berque: namely, his 
ability to present an atmosphere or mood. His 
data are based on exhaustive research into 
official, company and private papers—some of 
which were hitherto unavailable—and on his 
close familiarity with the land and people of 
Egypt resulting from fifteen years of first hand 
acquaintance with the country. 

The benefits and problems that a reader can 
expect from this book depend on one's back- 
ground and interests. The absence of a formal 
chronology and the lack of cross-references 
presupposes a great deal of prior knowledge 
of Egypt. For example, such figures as Colonel 
"Urabi, Sa'd Zaghlul and Shaykh Hassan al- 
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Banna' appear on the scene without introduc- 
tion to the uninformed and without explana- 
tion of their historical rôles. For these and 
other reasons the book will be enjoyed more 
by those already familiar with the rudiments 
of Egyptian history and geography. 

Yet there is a pay-off for Berque's emphasis 
on interpretation; it is precisely because Egypt: 
Imperialism and Revolution provides colorful 
images in depth unlike most, if not all, of the 
standard, more systematic histories of Egypt. 
Thus some of the best insights are to be gained 
from the sections on village and bedouin life 
and on the pulsating rhythms of the Jamaltyah 
district in Cairo. Similarly, the frequent refer- 
ences to intellectual stirrings and bureaucratic 
responses at al-Azhar are very helpful, as are the 
sections on Egyptian self-awareness and the 
author's analysis of literary and artistic devel- 
opments. The latter demonstrates the ongoing 
conflicts among Egyptians about their self- 
identity, the goals of successive generations and 
the contradictory objectives among different 
segments of Egyptian society. 

In conclusion, this book is a must for Egypt 
specialists, though not one of high priority 
for the analyst of contemporary affairs nor the 


student of political development. Its style and _ : 


wealth of information guarantee a rewarding 
experience for those who enjoy reading inter- 
pretive history written by an obvious master 
of his subject. 


A PETER K. BECHTOLD is Assistant Professor of 
Government and Politics, University of Maryland. 


IRAN 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN IRAN: 1900- 
1970, by Julian Bharier. New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1971. xviii + 279 pages. 
Illus. Bibl. Index. $12. 


Reviewed by M. Ali Fekrat 


Basically the book, in the author's words, 
"is concerned almost exclusively with economic 
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developments in Iran, . . . what actually hap- 
pened in the economy. . . ." (p. xviii). As 
such, a major part of the book is devoted to 
an analysis of what are implicitly assumed to 
be the major determinants of the rate and 
level of Iran's economic development: human 
resources, fiscal and monetary policies, the role 
of government, capital and to some extent 
technology. Excluded from the analysis, how- 
ever, are entrepreneurship and social factors 
(religion, family and social strata, values, ec.). 
The former is a major omission in view of the 
fact, admitted by the author, that "the Iranian 
economy has always been a mixed economy .. . 
[and] even when effective government control 
was apparently at its strongest considerable 
free rein was given to private firms and indi- 
viduals.” (p. 84). Though omitted by design 
(p. xviii), the latter set of factors have never- 
theless been important determinants of eco- 
nomic development in Iran. Another major 
part of the book is devoted to a consideration 
of specific sectors and structural changes in 
the economy, isolating the effects of such 
exogenous variables as wars, crop failures and 
reform policies. 


Taking the various chapters individually, the 
author's treatment is commendable. Bharier has 
absorbed an enormous amount of primary and 
secondary material and has assembled it in a 
sophisticated manner. The overall internal fac- 
tual consistency of the book is also impressive, 
with only a few exceptions. For example, the 
data in Table 4 (p. 37) are erroneously re- 
ported in thousands of rials instead of millions 
(compare with Tables 1 and 2, pp. 65-66). 
On page 189 it is also implausible to conclude 
from a comparison of the data on the industrial 
value-added that vertical integration in industry 
has expanded. More important, it is illogical 
to label certain data as "poor" or "very poor" 
and simultaneously to infer from them im- 
portant conclusions or to use them in support 
of certain obiter dicta. 

Furthermore, in spite of the enormous 
amount of data analyzed and the author's effort 
to engage in partial equilibrium analysis (e.g. 
a cost-benefit analysis of the Trans-Iranian Rail- 
ways), the book also suffers from superficial 
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economic analysis. For example, the discussion 
of Iran's balance of payments is essentially in 
real terms. The author has avoided invoking 
monetary factors beyond a brief exposé of 
foreign exchange policies in Chapter 6. More- 
over, the chapter on fiscal and monetary poli- 
cies is concerned mainly with a trend analysis 
of the sources and application of government 
funds and only incidentally with broad policy 
issues. 


À more fundamental weakness of the book, 
however, stems from its lack of a coherent 
analytical framework. It uses neither the de- 
velopment experience of Iran to offer a gen- 
eralized framework of analysis nor available 
theories to interpret the evidence the author 
has so painstakingly gathered. Although Bharier 
explicitly disavows any such ambitions, the lack 
of a coherent theory has bad the double- 
barreled effect of "scrambling" the organization 
of the book and reducing the study to a de- 
scriptive analysis of historical events. But 
within Bharier's narrow framework, can his- 
torical events be studied seriously? 


A M. ALI FEKRAT is Associate Professor of Business 
Administration at Georgetown University. 


IRAN: ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT UNDER 
DUALISTIC CONDITIONS, by Jahangir 
Amuzegar and M. Ali Fekrat. Chicago and 
London: The University of Chicago Press, 
1971. xiii + 163 pages. Tables. Illus. Ap- 
pendices to p. 177. Index. $8.50. 


Reviewed by John W. Gunter 


This interesting little book is well worth 
the attention of those concerned with the eco- 
nomic progress of Iran as well as of students 
of the economic development process. For the 
close student of the Iranian economic situation 
there is perhaps little that is new but the 
analyses of the reasons for the slow economic 
growth prior to 1950 and of the conditions that 
led to the remarkable acceleration of develop- 
ment after 1954 are in sharp focus. 

The reference to dualistic conditions in this 
study is to the dynamic (usually foreign- 
oriented) sector (the oil industry in the case 
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of Iran) and the static or traditional sector. 
What intrigues the authors is the determinants 
of the interplay between these two sectors and, 
in particular, the conditions under which one 
can expect the dynamic sector to produce 
"growth-inducing linkages.” The impact of the 
dynamic sector may be analyzed in terms of 
indirect influences (mainly fiscal arising from 
payments of the foreign concessionaires to the 
government) and direct influences (tbe pro- 
vision of a low-cost resource to the traditional 
sector and the demand for domestic goods and 
services by the dynamic sector). In the Iranian 
case the important influence by far is the fiscal 
one. While the demand for domestic goods 
and services by the dynamic sector is of com- 
paratively little significance, the provision of a 
low-cost resource to the domestic economy is 
of growing importance as Iran increasingly 
undertakes more complex production activities. 

The analysis of Iran's high growth rate in 
recent years (certainly one of the very highest 
in the world) makes the book of interest to 
students of the development process. The 
authors seek to determine the factors con- 
tributing to this high growth rate and to relate 
their conclusions to the analyses of the growth 
process by such writers as Rosenstein-Rodan, 
Hirshman and Rollins. The authors then con- 
struct a model which reflects the Iranian experi- 
ence. While the model is of considerable in- 
terest, the conclusion is difficult to avoid that 
generalizations concerning development strate- 
gies are of limited value and that the strategy 
for each country needs to be arrived at by 
careful analysis of what are the particular 
problems and conditions of that country. This 
is not to say, of course, that the planners in 
one country cannot benefit from the experiences 
of other countries; in fact, one hopes that there 
will be more studies such as this one of what 
determines the growth or lack of it in individ- 
ual countries. 


The success of the Iranian development ef- 
fort in the last 15 years is attributed appro- 
priately to a number of favorable factors: 
“large and growing income from oil, intel- 
ligent political leadership, courageous social 
reforms, and a general development strategy 
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reflecting national aspirations.” (pp. 167-8). 
To these may be added (as is acknowledged: 
by the authors in a different context) a con- 
siderable endowment of natural resources other 
than oil, this being the principal factor ex- 
plaining the difference between the Iranian 
experience and those in such countries as 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt. 

In the discussion of developments in Iran 
since 1954 there are two notable areas which 
receive less attention than would seem de- 
sirable. One of these is the difficulty being 
experienced in achieving adequate growth in 
agriculrure, the most traditional part of the 
traditional sector. (This problem receives major 
attention in the new development plan sched- 
uled to begin in March 1973.) The other 
deficiency is the lack of an adequate analysis 
of the 1958-60 financial crisis which was fol- 
lowed by a recession extending over the next 
several years; economic progress was substanti- 
ally retarded during this period. A discussion 
of the rather complex situation that gave rise 
to the crisis and to the rather prolonged reces- 
sion following it would have been welcomed. 
A JOHN W. GUNTER is Acting Director of the 


Middle Eastern. Department, International Mone- 
tary Fund. 


THE PERSIAN GULF: IRAN’s ROLE, by Rou- 
hollah K. Ramazani. Charlottesville: The 
University of Virginia Press, 1972. xv + 
150 pages. Appendices to p. 175. Maps. 
Bibl. Index. $7.50. 


. Reviewed by Majid Khadduri 


This timely book, a compact and mericulous- 
ly researched study, is about a region of in- 
creasing interest. However, most of the works 
published to date about the Persian Gulf have 
dealt with the history and politics of the area 
prior to World War I; few studies have covered 
the period between the two world wars and 
these have only rarely and very briefly dealt 
with the contemporary period. Professor 
Ramazani, a leading authority on Iranian 
studies, has concentrated his work on Iran’s 
rôle in the Gulf area. He has not, however, 
ignored the position of other interested parties 
—his analysis of Iran's rôle is always assessed 
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in terms of its relationship with the Great 
Powers and the other Gulf states. 

For over a century and a half, Great Britain 
played the predominant róle in the mainte- 
nance of peace and security in the Gulf area 
at relatively little cost. Before Britain was 
drawn to this policing róle, the Gulf was in- 
fested with piracy and torn by dynastic rivalries 
which often invited Great Power rivalry. In 
modern times, the Portuguese made their ap- 
pearance in this area and were followed in 
turn by the Dutch, the French, and finally 
the British. Because of the increasing Western 
dependence on Gulf (and other Middle East- 
ern) oil, the maintenance of peace and security 
has become even more important to main- 
tain than the strategic interest which induced 
Great Britain in the past to defend the Gulf. 

The Great Powers, having declared that 
peace and security should be primarily the 
responsibility of the Gulf states, have agreed, 
at least for the time being, to avoid military 
involvement in Gulf affairs. From the regional 
point of view, there are two possible approaches 
to maintaining the peace and security of the 
area. Either one of the two big Gulf states— 
Iran and Saudi Arabia—might assume the 
responsibility singly or jointly, or all the Gulf 
states might cooperate collectively in the main- 
tenance of peace and security. The latter ap- 
proach presupposes that the Gulf states would 
create an organization entrusted with security 
matters. Before such an organization is set 
up, however, it would be necessary for the 
various Arab principalities to coordinate their 
relationships more closely and, if possible, to 
reduce or eliminate their inter-dynastic rivalries. 

It is possible that if Saudi Arabia and Iran 
were to agree to restrain local rivalries and to 
cooperate in the maintenance of peace and 
security, the excuse for foreign intervention 
might thereby be removed. On the other hand, 
there are two possible forces which might 
frustrate fruitful cooperation between them 
and induce either one to seek the support of 
one of the super powers in its struggle against 
the other. First, the foreign policies of Iran 
and Saudi Arabia outside the Gulf seem to be 
diverging, especially on such matters as oil 
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questions, the Arab Israeli conflict and East- 
West relations. More specifically, Iran has on 
occasion taken such a hostile attitude toward 
some Arab countries, like Iraq and Egypt, and 
has given such indirect support to Israel that 
Saudi Arabia cannot be expected to remain 
indifferent to such policies. Secondly, Iran has 
grown in military strength more than any other 
Gulf state and has become so powerful politi- 
cally that it seems she aspires to play an inde- 
pendent róle, if not in the Middle East as a 
whole, then at any rate in the Persian Gulf. 
As a consequence, she might be tempted to 
assume the róle Britain played in the nine- 
teenth and the first half of the twentieth cen- 
turies. For example, she acted independently 
in the occupation of the Tunb Islands, paying 
little attention to Arab interests or sensitivi- 
ties. Moreover, the continued increase in 
Iranian naval power could mean that Iran 
will in the future desire to settle Gulf issues 
in accordance with her own national interests 
and might even be tempted to play the róle 
of an imperial power in Gulf affairs. 


Against this background, a study of Iran's 
róle in the Gulf is very much needed. Pro- 
fessor Ramazani's book deals specifically with 
Iran's potentials and the drives and aspirations 
which shape her policies toward the Gulf states 
and other powers. The focus of the work is 
not strictly political, for attention is also de- 
voted to geopolitical and economic factors, 
especially the increasing significance of oil in 
the Gulf area. Professor Ramazani is eminently 
qualifed to undertake such a study—he is at 
home in dealing with this region and is 
thoroughly familiar with Persian, Arabic and 
Western sources. He has demonstrated here, 
as in his previous works, that he writes with 
detachment and objectivity. His book is of 
interest not only to students of Gulf affairs but 
also to the general reader in international 
affairs. Professor Ramazani is to be congratu- 
lated for a thorough piece of research. 


A MAJID KHADDURI is Distinguished Research 
Professor and Chairman of the Center for Middle 
Eastern Studies, School of Advanced International 
Studies, The Johns Hopkins University, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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CAVE DWELLERS AND CITRUS GROWERS: À 
JEWISH COMMUNITY IN LIBYA AND ISRAEL, 
by Harvey Goldberg. New York: Cambridge 
Univ. Press, 1972. xv + 173 pages. Illus. 
Tables. Appendices. Bibl. Index. $14.50. 


Tue DUAL HERITAGE: IMMIGRANTS FROM 
THE ATLAS MOUNTAINS IN AN ISRABLI 
VILLAGB, by Moshe Shokeid. Manchester: 
Manchester Univ. Press, 1971. xxix + 245 
pages. $7.00. 


Reviewed by Alex Weingrod 


The two books reviewed here are anthropo- 
logical studies of the Israeli moshav olim, or 
new immigrant cooperative village. Each 
focuses upon a single small community, and 
each describes (as the titles suggest) the im- 
migrants’ passage from North Africa to Israel. 
Both of the villages are “transplanted” com- 
munities in the sense that families who had 
lived together in small settlements in Libya 
and Morocco emigrated as a group and were 
then resettled in an Israeli moshav. 


One might predict that the socio-economic 
development of “transplanted” villages would 
show some common features (the Israeli set- 
tlement planners thought so: this kind of 
internal homogeneity was expected to be con- 
ducive to community-wide stability and 
adaptability). In comparing these two studies, 
however, it is the contrasts that stand out. 
What the studies show, in fine detail and with 
keen analytic skill, is how these fragile new 
villages followed strikingly different develop- 
mental paths. 


Anthropologists sometimes redefine their re- 
search objectives while they are already in 
“the field”; thus, as Goldberg relates, while 
his original plan had been to study socializa- 
tion processes “in a situation of pronounced 
culture conflict” (p. 2), he soon discovered 
that severe conflicts were remarkably absent. 
In fact, the transition from “cave dwellers” (in 
Libya they had lived in troglodyte dwellings) 
to Israeli "citrus growers" (in the moshav they 
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became specialists in raising citrus crops) was 
achieved with a high degree of community 
stability. Goldberg’s study focuses upon this 
smooth transition: What made it possible, he 
asks? 

In pursuing this problem the author turns 
first to an analysis of Jewish community life in 
the rural Gharian region of Libya; in this 
well-constructed section Goldberg analyzes both 
the internal composition of the community of 
some 500 persons as well as its relationships 
with the surrounding Muslim population. Spe- 
cial attention is given to political organization: 
the small elite, and the Jewish cheikh in par- 
ticular, is described as playing an exclusive 
intermediary role between the Gharian Jews 
and the state authorities, while, in contrast, 
most community members had few contacts 
with Muslim officials. Members of the elite 
also mediated the apparently infrequent con- 
flicts within the community. Goldberg indi- 
cates that these were long-term patterns: in- 
deed, in nearly all respects these Gharian com- 
munities of artisans and merchants appear to 
have been inward focused, "cocoon-like" and 
harmonious. 

Goldberg then proceeds to show how these 
patterns were successfully transposed to the 
new Israeli context: the Gharian Jews, who 
had emigrated in 1950, reconstituted their com- 
munity in a moshav, and their previous strati- 
fication system proved to be “adaptive” (Gold- 
berg’s research was carried out in the period 
between 1963-1965). Thus the cheikh became 
in Israel the village mazkir, or secretary; while 
the villagers turned successfully to farming, 
this cheitkh-mazkir, Hai Khalifa by name, be- 
came the village’s representative to the num- 
erous Israeli national organizations. As in Libya, 
so too in Israel the settlers appear to have infre- 
quent contacts outside of their village; although 
they live in the densely settled coastal plain, 
their social links are mainly with one another. 
Moreover, within the village itself there seems 
to be a minimum of social tension and politi- 
cal conflict; in contrast with other immigrant 
villages, neither political instability nor faction- 
alism have characterized this community. 


Hence, for Goldberg, what made the 
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"smooth transition" possible was the mainte- 
nance of the older leadership patterns. More- 
over, his study also suggests that this pattern 
is likely to continue in the future; in studying 
the attitudes and interactions of the younger, 
Israeli-born generation, Goldberg shows that 
the children of the village elite tend both to 
assume leadership positions and also have 
more frequent contacts outside the village. His 
long-term prognosis, then, is for the mainte- 
nance of this inward-focused social and cultural 
system. 

This is, overall a solid, finely-etched an- 
thropological study. One point that might be 
more fully developed, though, is the interpreta- 
tion of consensus within the moshav: although 
the reported absence of community conflicts 
is convincing, how incipient disputes become 
muted, or conflicting interests reconciled, re- 
quires additional elaboration. 

The village that Shokeid describes in his 
The Dual Heritage is also a transplanted 
community, and like Goldberg's villagers the 
settlers had been artisans and small merchants 
living on the fringes of a Muslim society. 
What has been their experience in Israel? 

The contrasts could hardly be greater: 
Shokeid's community was literally shattered in 
the new Israeli context. The traditional lead- 
ership and prestige patterns were challenged 
and upset, and as a consequence the village 
was deeply split as periodic conflicts pitted 
groups of kinsmen against one another. Rather 
than a record of smooth transition and stabil- 
ity, Shokeid reports endless bubbling tensions 
and bitter contests over village control. 

What happened? As Shokeid tells it, pres- 
tige rivalry was the key feature in the com- 
munity's disintegration and subsequent later 
reintegration. The villagers, some 350 of them, 
emigrated in 1956 from a mellab in the Moroc- 
can Atlas to a moshav in the north of Israel. 
(Shokeid's major research was conducted be- 
tween 1965-1967). In Morocco the community 
was composed of seven small kinship units; 
these linked families were arranged in an un- 
easy "pecking order" system of social ranking. 
Almost immediately upon their arrival in 
Israel, however, this "pecking order" was chal- 
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lenged when a younger member of the mid- 
dle ranked family appeared to be successfully 
laying claim to a leadership role and thus 
upsetting the prestige system. Those who 
formerly had been higher ranked protested 
bitterly, and the lower ranked families also 
were perturbed. In addition, the new Israeli 
context strongly emphasized egalitarian prin- 
ciples, and this too began to undermine the 
older hierarchical system. The immediate re- 
sults were bitter conflicts, threats of violence, 
and, finally, community schism: thirty-three 
families left to establish their own village in 
an unoccupied moshav in the southern region. 
This new community (he calls it Romema) 
became the focus of Shokeid’s study. The 
fascinating—and determinative—feature of 
Romema’s social structure is that the village 
was composed originally of three equal-sized 
groups of kinsmen; in other words, by con- 
scious design the immigrants devised a new 
community in which no single group would 
have a size advantage and where all would 
therefore have an “equal chance.” As Shokeid 
is quick to point out, this equal division prac- 
tically paralyzed decisionmaking and also 
fueled a lengthy series of village crises. None- 
theless, the village’s brief history also records 
how patterns of political accommodation were 
painfully developed, and, in addition, how the 
transition to farming was finally attained. 
Shokeid's excellent analysis focuses primarily 
upon two major themes: first, the artifices 
through which political accommodations were 
achieved and, second, differential patterns of 
husband-wife relations in this new modern 
agricultural setting. He shows, for example, 
how the division into three equal-sized con- 
testing groups led to a situation in which public 
offices were systematically "stripped of value," 
and how, in effect, decisions were taken only 
after agonizing, lengthy moshav meetings. 
Shifting from politics to conjugal relations, 
Shokeid later explores the interesting problem 
of why some couples were better adjusted to 
the new farming tasks. Eight detailed profiles 
of husband-wife relations are given, with spe- 
cial emphasis upon the role of the wife in 
farming; what this rich documentation shows 
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is the exceptional variation in behavior, and, 
by implication, the emptiness of labels (such 
as “traditional” or "modern") which have in 
the past been affixed to families in rapid-change 
situations. 


Shokeid clearly knows his Romemites well, 
and the nuances of their new experiences are 
keenly expressed and expertly analyzed. What 
the study lacks, perhaps, is a view of how 
Israeli society also shapes the settlers’ lives. 
Shokeid shows successfully how the Moroccan 
“pecking order” still influences the villagers’ 
inter-relationships, but too little attention is 
given to analyzing their ties outside the village 
and how these may influence the village arena. 
The Dual Heritage of the title is, in other 
words, somewhat one sided. 


What conclusions can be drawn? What can 
be learned from these two well-crafted studies? 
The puzzle of why in the one case the pre- 
vious stratification system proved to be adap- 
tive, while in the other it in effect crumbled, 
is not easily solved. There are obviously too 
many variables and too few controls for sys- 
tematic comparisons to be made; an adequate 
comparison would also depend upon a “deep” 
cultural analysis of both places (for example, 
are there relevant differences in the symbol 
systems of Libyan and Moroccan Jews?). On 
the other hand, what both studies demonstrate 
beautifully are the strategies through which 
immigrant groups become attached to their 
new society. Moreover, both studies once again 
depict the extraordinary process by which im- 
migrants successfully adopt new occupational 
and organizational skills—whether they quar- 
rel incessantly or not, these former Gharian and 
Atlas Mountain artisans and peddlers have be- 
come remarkably successful modern farmers. 
Finally, these studies have brought a new level 
of sophistication to studies of immigrant vil- 
lages: the wealth of their detail complements 
some of the earlier broader-gauged research 
by other writers and they thus have raised 
significantly the level of our understanding of 
socio-cultural processes in immigrant moshavim. 


A ALEX WEINGROD is Professor of Anthropology 
at Brandeis University. 
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MAPAI IN ISRAEL: POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 
AND GOVERNMENT IN A NEW SOCIETY, by 
Peter Medding. London: Cambridge Univ. 
Press, 1972. xi + 326 pages. Notes. Bibl. 
Index. $16.50. 


HoPES AND FEARS OF ÍSRAELIS: CONSENSUS 
IN A NEW SOCIETY, by Aaron Antonovsky 
and Alan Arian. Jerusalem: Jerusalem Aca- 
demic Press, 1972. 175 pages. Appens. Notes. 
No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Scott D. Johnston 


The books under consideration in this review 
have comparatively little in common other than 
a concern with contemporary Israel and some 
aspects of political and social development or 
perceptions. In the judgment of this reviewer, 
the political party study by Medding is clearly 
the more important of the two works, and the 
more up to date in regard to the research data 
employed. 


Medding's study on the Mapai Party and its 
continuation into the Labor Party is one of 
the most important works yet to appear on 
Israeli party politics. In various respects it may 
well be the best. The author’s research, an ex- 
tension of his doctoral dissertation at Harvard, 
includes the results of extensive field work in 
Israel on two occasions between 1964 and 1970. 
It encompasses interviews conducted with a 
large cross section of Mapai Party people, the 
use of party records, various Israeli newspapers 
and periodicals and a number of books and 
articles covering Israeli political developments 
as well as comparative materials in political 
science. Medding has made excellent use of 
these materials and is to be commended for 
the sophistication of his study of the central 
political force in Israel. If there is any flaw in 
this work it is that in some areas it conveys 
even to the reader with a specific interest in 
Israeli party politics more detail than he may 
care to plow through. 


Mapai in Israel deals with the ways in which 
the party performs such functions as recruit- 
ment, socialization and interest articulation and 
aggregation in Israeli society. The author in- 
dicates effectively how different institutions 
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such as the Mapai &ibbutzim and moshavim 
together with workers, professional people and 
other social groups have been integrated into 
the party. 

One of Medding's meaningful contributions 
is his systematic development and analysis of 
the Tel Aviv party group known as "Gush" 
(bloc). He traces its growth under the lead- 
ership of Shraga Netzer as it expanded to be- 
come the national party machine under an un- 
written formula in which national party leaders 
(particularly Ben Gurion) had a clear sway in 
terms of substantive policy decisions in the 
Cabinet, Knesset and Histradut, while Netzer 
and associates enjoyed a substantially free hand 
in internal party affairs. Medding also de- 
scribes the nature of party decision-making, 
accounts for the shifts in balance from one to 
another top party body, and notes the remote- 
ness of the party's rank and file members from 
the concentrations of party power. 

In his treatment of the róle of Mapai in the 
“depoliticization” of various institutions—edu- 
cation, the military, the civil service—Medding 
touches on an important area in which the 
party has made significant contributions to the 
development of universalistic institutions and 
practices within Israel and to the corresponding 
downgrading of particularistic tendencies. ( Pro- 
fessor Amitai Etzioni does not receive sufficient 
credit from Medding for the development of 
this important line of analysis.) 

Meddings study is also interesting for its 
treatment of the important controversy be- 
tween the party machine and the Zeirim, a 
comparatively younger group of Mapai which 
includes Moshe Dayan and Shimon Peres. The 
leadership struggle resulting in the 1965 party 
split and the subsequent merger of forces which 
brought the present Israel Labor Party into 
being in 1968 are also well covered. 

The volume by Antonovsky and Arian is an 
interdisciplinary study built around data gath- 
ered in 1962 from 1,470 interviews with per- 
sons representing various strata of Israeli so- 
ciety. The work is concerned primarily with 
the hopes and aspirations, along with the wor- 
ries and fears, of the persons interviewed. 
Among the topics and themes discussed are 
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social stratification, class and ethnic subcul- 
tures, political tendencies, ideology and religion 
in Israeli life. Insights into how individual 
interviewees felt about their economic situa- 
tions, their political hopes and fears, Israel's 
international relations and other subjects are 
competently portrayed but tend to be buried 
in details and a succession of tables. The thirty 
representative interviews included in the ap- 
pendix conveyed to this reviewer a greater 
sense of life and interest than emerges from 
the study itself. Also included in the appendices 
is noteworthy material on the authors' research 
methodology. A brief 1972 postscript appears 
at the end of the study. 


A Scorr D. JOHNSTON is Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


TURKISH-ENGLISH CONTRASTIVE ANALYSIS, 
by Hikmer Sebüktekin. The Hague: Mouton, 
1971. 108 pages. Bibl. Index. Gld. 30. 


Reviewed by Talat S. Halman 


Comparing two languages is not unlike dis- 
cussing the relative merits of “live theater vs. 
motion pictures,” poetry and music or “man 
vi. woman." The similarities and disparities 
are both stimulating and frustrating. There is 
a fairly new school of linguistics which holds 
that comparisons are not odious, that they 
enrich our grasp of grammatical structure and 
morphological characteristics. This "contras- 
tive" school, understandably, relishes such widely 
dissimilar languages as English and Turkish. 

Professor Hikmet Sebüktekin, currently a 
Dean at the new Bogaziçi (Bosphorus) Uni- 
versity in Istanbul, and a leading scholar and 
practitioner of the teaching of Turkish to Eng- 
lish-speaking students and of English to Turk- 
ish students, has given us an impressive pio- 
neering study in the work under review. His 
task is both easy and formidable since the two 
languages are worlds apart. It is easy because 
the disparities are delightful, sometimes even 
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dramatic. It is formidable because many dis- 
similarities defy explanation or description. 
Professor Sebüktekin's stress is on "Turkish. He 
provides a comprehensive analysis of the essen- 
tials of Turkish in terms of English, not the 
other way around. He does not dwell on the 
characteristics of the English language. The 
analysis of Turkish, strengthened by some fea- 
tures of conventional descriptive linguistics, 
is based on as neat a structural survey as one 
can hope for. In fact, in addition to its con- 
trastive virtues, this book serves as an excel- 
lent reference grammar of Turkish. 


One could quibble over minor errors and 
oversights. For example, a very significant and 
intriguing aspect of Turkish (relatives, par- 
ticiples, e/c.) is treated sparsely and super- 
ficially. No account is taken of the fact that not 
all -s (reciprocal) formations are reciprocal, 
mutual or collective, but can also be reflexive 
and developmental (eg. gelişmek means "to 
develop physically as well as economically," 
and alismak means "to get used to"). Many 
prefixes and suffixes are missing from a lengthy 
list: -Eérz, -zt, fesan, -han -lem, etc, and the 
identification of the suffix -evi is so over- 
simplified as to seem incorrect. No reference 
is made to the second meaning of gZzelce as 
an affirmative adverb meaning "particularly 
well, thoroughly, ec.” Moreover, such trans- 
lations as "He exposed himself" for "Agíndi" 
and “I choked myself" for "Iíbandím" seem 
defective. Differences arising from dative and 
accusative suffixes in some exceptional verbs 
are ignored: "Hírsíza vurdu” (dative: “He 
struck [at] the burglar”) contrasted with 
“Hirsizi vurdu” (accusative: “He shot the 
burglar’). 

For a book as intricate as this, there are 
amazingly few typographical errors: Taman, 
kitiimser, gebelirim, inexhaustible; uçurma, 
expressable; ¢ocucak, etc, and very few over- 
sights: soqukluk also means "frigidity, stand- 
offishness, etc.” and dZjgEncesizlib also means 
"thoughtlessness." Professor Sebüktekin seldom 
yields to the jargon of the trade: "Unlike 
morphophonemic variants, morpheme alter- 
nants can not be predicted since morphemic 
conditions simply mean that each morpheme 
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.. | (p. 19) or "Diamorphemes of English- 
Turkish diastructure . . ." (p. 18). 


This is an excellent survey that whets one's 
appetite for a much more encompassing con- 
trastive analysis. This reviewer would only 
suggest that in a sequel to the present book 
Professor Sebüktekin, who is supremely quali- 
fied to undertake such a study, might wish to 
include chapters on the historical backgrounds 
of English and Turkish (as well as other 
Turkic languages), explain the processes of 
linguistic evolution, compare the dynamics and 
dererminants of change (this is particularly 
relevant and dramatic in the case of Turkish), 
provide an in-depth contrastive analysis of 
Turkish and English syntax, and/or discuss the 
challenging problems of translation and 
transposition. 


Turkish-English Contrastive Analysis, along 
with G. L. Lewis’ Turkish Grammar, is a vade 
mecum. If Professor Sebüktekin would expand 
it, it will probably evolve into a masterwork. 


A TALAT S. HALMAN, a Turkish poet, critic and 
translator, and former Minister of Culture in 
Turkey, teaches Turkish language and literature 
at Princeton University. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


IsLAMIC History, A.D. 600-750 (A.H. 132): 
A NEW INTERPRETATION, by M. A. Shaban. 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 
1971. viii + 189 pages. Bibl. Index. $10.50. 


Reviewed by Farhat J. Ziadeh 


This book, based in part on the author's 
earlier work, The ‘Abbasid Revolution (Cam- 
bridge: 1970), is controversial and will prob- 
ably continue to be so for some time to come 
because it arrives at new conclusions. Ir is 
certainly not a complete history; intellectual 
and cultural movements are hardly mentioned, 
let alone discussed, and even the political his- 
tory is not fully unfurled. The main concern is 
with the highlights in the development of the 
Islamic state and its expansion until the fall 
of the "Arab Kingdom"—to use Wellhausen’s 
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phrase. The principal thrust involves the par- 
ticipation of the Arabian tribes in the conquests, 
their settlement in the various territories, their 
economic interests in. the areas administered 
and their amicable or inimical relations with 
the central government, depending upon 
whether those interests were being protected 
or threatened. The events of the period are 
explained within this framework, not according 
to the traditional factors of religious zeal, per- 
sonal jealousies and animosities, ethnic con- 
flicts—as represented in the sbz'zb»yya move- 
ment—or even the whimsical and irrational 
behavior of leading personalities. This approach 
has necessitated a most painstaking process 
(based partly on Kister's work) of tracking 
down the emigration of tribes and clans and 
the shifting of allegiances of clans and per- 
sonalities in accordance primarily with eco- 
nomic interests. The book therefore is more 
of a reworking and reinterpretation of the tra- 
ditional sources, leading to novel results for 
the benefit of scholars in the field, than it is 
an introductory book for the beginning student 
or the general reader. 

With these qualifications in mind, one is 
moved to applaud Dr. Shaban for the fresh 
perspective he has brought to a field with many 
problematical questions and for pointing the 
way toward possible solutions. To be sure, 
some interpretations of complex and conflicting 
evidence appear too facile, but a contrary view 
can only be put forward by a scholar who has 
studied the source material as intensively. as 
he has done. It is regrettable, therefore, that 
Dr. Shaban did not bother to discuss the views 
and arguments of other scholars of the period 
so that the reader would have a clear picture 
of the divergence of his views from theirs. 'The 
threat that such an approach "would have 
confused the issues and seriously disrupted the 
sequence of arguments put forward in this 
volume" (p. viii) could have been easily averted 
by a few lengthy footnotes or an appendix. 

One cannot, in a short review, set out all 
of the events and movements on which Dr. 
Shaban has shed new light by his novel ap- 
proach, but a few examples picked at random 
should suffice: 
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(1) The conquest of Egypt came about be- 
cause ‘Amr’s men in Palestine, who were 
tribesmen from minor clans, were being 
crowded out by late arrivals from more 
powerful clans and thus decided to push 
into Egypt to have a province of their 
own. These tribesmen acted on their own, 
and therefore the question of permission 
from the Caliph ‘Umar could not have 
arisen (pp. 36-7); 

(2) Syria was comparatively tranquil while 
Iraq was turbulent during the first decades 
after conquest because the immigration of 
tribesmen to Syria was controlled while 
immigration to Iraq was not so controlled 
(pp. 43, 54); 

(3) The gwrra' were not readers of the Qur'an 
or "the religious party," as Gibb has called 
them, but abl al-Qura (those of the vil- 
lages): tribesmen who had maintained 
their loyalty to Islam during the wars of 
apostasy and who, therefore, were set up 
as trustees for collecting and distributing 
the revenues of former Sásánian lands in 
Iraq (pp. 50-1); 

(4) The rebellion by the tribe of Hanifa 
against the Umayyads, described usually 
as a Kharijite revolt, had nothing to do 
with the revolt of the Khawárij against 
‘Alt, nor did the Ibadiyya of North Africa 
have anything to do with the Khawarij of 
the East (pp. 97, 151); 

(5) The undoing of the Umayyads was ac- 
complished not so much by non-Arab 
Muslims as by assimiliated and settled 
tribesmen who were inconvenienced by 
and opposed to the policy of perpetual 
war (pp. 121, 170); 

(6) The Qays-Yaman conflict was not a tribal 
conflict of Northern Arabs against South- 
ern Arabs but a political struggle be- 
tween expansionists and non-expansionists 
(in modern American parlance: a con- 
flict between “hawks” and "doves") (p. 
120). 

These and many other insights make the 
book provocative and interesting reading. 
Many of the hypotheses advanced need further 
research to support or disprove them. Some 
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historical events as reconstructed by scholars 
from conflicting sources (eg. Musil’s dealing 
with Khalid's crossing of the desert and the 
conquest of Palestine) are ignored. Yer the 
book is a most welcome addition to the works 
on the period since it presents many historical 
problems in an entirely new light. 


A FARHAT J. ZIADEH is Professor, Department of 
Near Eastern languages and Literature, Univer- 
sity of Washington. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND POPULATION 
GROWIH IN THE MIDDLE EAST, by Charles 
A. Cooper and Sidney S. Alexander. New 
York: Elsevier, 1972. xviii + 620 pages. 
$19.95. 


Reviewed by Ibrahim Oweiss 


This book is a collection of economic, 
demographic and sociological studies financed 
by the Ford Foundation and carried forward 
jointly by the Rand Corporation and Resources 
for the Future, Inc. under the general direction 
of Sidney S. Alexander. An eloquent intro- 
duction is provided by Charles A. Cooper, an 
international economist, while the rest of the 
chapters are by a reputable group of economists, 
demographers and sociologists. 


The book deals mainly with economic de- 
velopment and population growth in Egypt, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Iraq, Syria, Saudi Arabia, 
Kuwait, the Gulf principalities and Israel. 
In addition, an agricultural economist and a 
sociologist view the problems of moderniza- 
tion in Lebanon. In reading this indispensable 
volume, one finds, as might be expected, dif- 
ferent approaches of scientific presentation. In 
dealing with the economic development of 
Egypt and Israel Professors Hansen and Bruno 
have applied sophisticated techniques of eco- 
nomic theory, while Professor Badre's approach 
to economic development in Lebanon and 
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Iraq reflects that of a social scientist of great 
depth and insight. 

Other chapters range from mere presenta- 
tions of data with no analysis, such as the one 
on "Prospects and Problems of Economic De- 
velopment of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the 
Gulf Principalities,” to those with too much 
academic analysis, such as the one on "Fer- 
tility Patterns and Their Determinants in the 
Arab Middle East.” The authors are optimistic 
about the prospects for development in all the 
countries discussed in this volume except Syria. 
While they cite oil as the key to growth in the 
Arab oil producing countries, there is no chap- 
ter devoted to the problems of economic inte- 
gration and the use of oil funds to finance 
economic development. 

Professor Hansen argues that in the future 
Egypt may achieve a per capita income growth 
rate of 3.5 per cent if “favorable external 
conditions” are met, ze. a settlement of the 
Arab-Israeli conflict and the return of terri- 
tories now occupied by Israel. In contrast, the 
chapter by Bruno leaves the reader with a feel- 
ing that the 1967 war was necessary for Israel 
to pull itself out of its worst economic de- 
pression. Prior to the war, unemployment 
in Israel had jumped to 12 per cent, immigra- 
tion had dropped substantially and per capita 
GNP had reached its lowest level. But ". . . 
military upheavals of June 1967 completely 
changed the scene. . . . In 1968, GNP rose 
over 13 per cent, investments by 44 per cent, 
exports by 21 per cent. Unemployment fell to 
about 5 per cent, and immigration into Israel 
was rapidly increasing." (p. 93). Furthermore, 
Israel's growth in the past was due in part 
to its ability to raise substantial funds from 
abroad. The flow of such funds, however, was 
not even; they increased substantially whenever 
there was war or a threat of war. In short, the 
authors seem to imply that a settlement of 
the Arab Israeli conflict is necessary for the 
growth and development of Egypt and of 
Syria, while the continuation of the conflict is 
a necessary condition for economic growth in 
Israel. 

Economic Development and Population 
Growth in the Middle East fills an important 
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gap in Middle Eastern studies. The volume 
addresses itself to qualified readers with a back- 
ground in economic theory. 


A IBRAHIM OWEISS is Professor of Economics, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 


POPULATIONS OF THE MIDDLE EAST AND 
NORTH AFRICA: A GEOGRAPHICAL AP- 
PROACH, by J. I. Clarke and W. B. Fisher. 
New York: Africana Publishing Corpora- 
tion, 1972. 423 pages. Maps. Illus. Bibl. 
Index. $19.50. 


Reviewed by Charles Issawi 


To adapt an old clerihew: 
Demography . 
Is not like Geography— 
Geography deals with maps 
Demography with chaps. 

This is a book on demography by a group 
of British geographers, mainly connected with 
Durham University, and is therefore full of 
maps about chaps—54 to be exact. These 
illustrate various aspects of population density, 
growth and distribution by language, age or 
mode of settlement and bring out vividly the 
main demographic features of the Middle East 
and North Africa. They are supplemented by 
another 23 tables and graphs, which are also 
very useful. 

The coverage of the book is from Morocco 
to Iran, Turkey to Southern Arabia, including 
Cyprus but, unfortunately, leaving out Sudan; 
it therefore coincides with the field of interest 
of most readers of this Journal, It has drawn 
on a vast array of census, vital and demographic 
Statistics and monographs on various geo- 
graphic, anthropological, political, social and 
economic topics, and its bibliography is ex- 
tensive and very useful Following an intro- 
.ductory chapter which brings together the 
findings of the various contributors and points 
out the main features of the demographic pat- 
tern and the population trends of the region, 
there are 16 chapters studying the separate 
countries, or groups of small countries as in 
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Southern Arabia and the Persian Gulf. Gen- 
erally speaking, the country studies follow the 
same pattern and discuss such topics as popu- 
lation growth, vital statistics, regional distribu- 
tion, urbanization, migration, economic activi- 
ties and religious and linguistic divisions. But 
in each the focus is slightly different, as is 
indicated by such titles as “Lebanon: an ecu- 
menical refuge,” “Israel: immigration and 
dispersal of the population,” “Egypt: popu- 
lation and resources” and “Southern Arabia: a 
human reservoir.” Most chapters include a short 
section on the availability and reliability of 
sources. 


I have one criticism. Population is a matter 
not just of quantity but of quality. The de- 
velopment of the human resources of the region, 
through education and training, receives hardly 
any attention. Nor does the emergence and 
growing number of those highly skilled people 
on whom the development of the region is 
becoming increasingly dependent: physicians, 
engineers, natural scientists, agronomists, econ- 
omists, managers, efc. By now, considerable 
information on this subject is available in the 
censuses and yearbooks, and it could have been 
tabulated and analyzed by the various authors. 


Having said that, I should like to conclude 
by stating that no student of the Middle East 
and North Africa can afford to ignore the 
region’s population problems, and no one in- 
terested in population can afford to ignore this 
very useful book. 


A CHARLES ISSAWI, Columbia University. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ANALYSIS OF THE LOCATION OF INDUSTRY IN ISTAN- 
BUL, by Erol Tümertekin. Istanbul: Istanbul Uni- 
versity, 1972. 183 pp. Istanbul University Publi- 
cation No. 1808. Geographical Institute Publication 
No. 71. Illus. Maps. Bibl. No price indicated. 


This brief study is one of a series dealing with the 
economic geography of manufacturing industries in 
Istanbul. The volume is divided into two parts: 
the original Turkish text and a complete English 
translation, Maps are included in English. 
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Dr. Tümertekin's purpose is to illuminate the 
"locational aspects" of establishments in six major 
industries: printing, metals, textiles, clothing, phar- 
maceuticals and “plastic articles.” He analyzes each 
industry to determine its “orientation” toward fac- 
tors such as resources, energy, labor, transport, market 
and topography. Since the location of manufacturing 
poses serious questions for planned development in 
rapidly growing cities, the author also deals with the 
impact of national law, municipal ordinances and 
taxes on the distribution of manufacturing sites. 


A PETER NULTy, Middle East Institute. 


L'ÉCRITURE ARABE EN QUESTION: LES PROJECTS 
DE L'ACADÉMIE DE LANGUE ÁRABE DU CAIRE 
DE 1938 A 1968, by Roland Meynet. Beirut: Dar 
el-Machreq, 1971. 142 pages. 72 Illus. L£ 12. 


This book attempts to describe and evaluate the 
efforts and proposals that have been made since the 
1930s to reform the Arabic script. It deals with the 
well-known shortcomings of the script, presents a 
chronological study of the debates and resolutions of 
the Arabic Language Academy of Cairo as it faced 
and sought to solve the problem, and analyzes the 
more than 250 proposals for script reform that were 
presented to the Academy. The study also explains 
the reasons why, after more than thirty years of work 
and spirited discussion, none of the proposed solu- 
tions has yet gained acceptance; among these reasons 
are the very real factors of history, religion, nation- 
alism and pan-Arabism. In an epilogue, which 
owes much to the penetrating insights of Jacques 
Berque, the author goes beyond the immediate ques- 
tion of script reform to touch on three idealized 
conceptions of Arabic which are believed to shape 
and mould the thinking of an influential section of 
the Arab intelligentsia and explain the forces that 
determine the course of all language reform in the 
Arab world: its divine origin, glorious history and 
unitary nature and immutability. 

This is a well-researched work which makes for 
good, insightful reading. Its careful analysis of the 
attempts at script reform is rendered especially 
meaningful by its handling of the problem within 
the context of the socio-cultural and ideological 
norms, values and attitudes of Arab society today. 


A PETER F. ABBOUD, The University of Texas at 
Austin. 


THE FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES: 
THE NEAR EAST AND NORTH AFRICA, edited in 
the Historical] Office, US Department of State. 
Washington, D. C.: US Government Printing 
Office, 1969 and 1971. Department of State Pub- 
lication Nos. 8490 and 8502. 2 Vols. Vol. VII 
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(1946) 941 pp.; Vol. V (1947) ix + 1371 pp. 
$5.25; $6.50. 


These two volumes, which deal with the Middle 
East during the period immediately after World War 
II, trace the essential lines of American policy and 
interests in the area. The pattern of documentation 
is similar in both volumes, with treatment of regional 
problems and individual countries. Ar the center of 
American interests in 1946 and 1947 were the 
issues of Greece, the Turkish Straits, Palestine and 
the Arab world. During 1947 the crisis in Greece 
and the continuing Soviet pressures on Turkey led 
to the Truman Doctrine (March 12, 1947). The 
evolution of American policy may now be followed 
conveniently (Vol. V, pp. 1-484), as can the prob- 
lem of Greece in the UN (Vol. V, pp. 816-89). 
The documentation on Iran (Vol. V, pp. 890-998) 
is largely concerned with the Iranian-Soviet impasse 
over the April 1946 agreement concerning the ex- 
ploitation of oil] resources in northern lran. Like 
the 1946 volume, the 1947 volume devotes significant 
documentation (pp. 999-1328) to the Palestine issue; 
in this section the pressures on the US government 
are well portrayed. One very interesting document is 
the memorandum of Loy W. Henderson, then Direc- 
tor of the Office of Near Eastern and African Affairs 
in the Department of State, on September 22, 1947 
(pp. 1153-59) in which he indicated that he could 
not recommend the partition of Palestine as in the 
American national interest. 


The Historical Office is to be congratulated on its 
selection and editing of documents in these volumes. 
They are extremely useful in documenting the de- 
velopment of American policy and interest in the 
post World War period. All students of American 
policy in the Middle East will want to consult these 
materials. 


A Harry N. Howarp, Washington, D. C. 


HAMMARSKJOLD, by Brian Urquhart, New York: 
Alfred Knopf, 1972. xv + 630 pages. Illus. 
Notes. Index. $12.50. 


This book, which tells the story of Dag Ham- 
marskjold's years as Secretary General of the UN, 
is a highly impressive work. The fact that Brian 
Urquhart was Hammarskjold’s close associate during 
these years and that he had access to Hammarskjold’s 
private papers lends authority and a sense of inti- 
macy to his account. 


Readers of this Journal will be mainly interested 
in what Urquhart has to say about Hammarskjold’s 
frequent involvement in the problems of the Middle 
East. It is noteworthy that out of twenty chapters 
dealing with his tenure of office, six are devoted 
to events in the Middle East and ‘North Africa. These 
cover, respectively, developments in the Middle East 
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prior to the Suez Crisis of 1956; the Suez crisis itself; 
its aftermath; the Lebanese crisis of 1958; its after- 
math, and the Bizerte crisis of 1961. The space which 
the author devotes to these topics is exceeded only 
by his coverage of the Congo. 

Urquhart's account of the Suez Crisis reminds us 
that Hammarskjold had virtually achieved agreement 
between Great Britain, France and Egypt in October 
1956. The author stresses that although the arrange- 
ments regarding the United Nations Emergency 
Force (UNEF) were not wholly satisfactory, as was 
shown in 1967, they lasted ten and a half years. 
He considers that UNEF on the whole worked very 
well. 

Following his reelection as Secretary General in 
1957, Hammarskjold decided on a more active róle 
for the UN—what he called "preventive" rather than 
"corrective" diplomacy. This became the touchstone 
of his efforts in Lebanon and Jordan in 1958 and 
1959. Urquhart has some doubts about the effective- 
ness of the United Nations Observer Group in 
Lebanon, but he considers that the concept of a UN 
presence in Jordan, embodied by Spinelli, was quite 
successful. f 

With regard to other Middle Eastern issues dur- 
ing this period, Hammarskjold had less success, 
namely in his efforts to obtain a solution to the 
Palestine refugee problem through economic devel- 
opment of the Arab countries, to open the Suez 
Canal to Israeli shipping, and to solve the Buraymi 
dispute. The same was true of his personal inter- 
vention in Bizerte. 

In summary, this book is an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the literature concerning the involvement of 
the UN in the recurring problems of the Middle 
East. The picture which emerges is of a great inter- 
national civil servant, a man of complete integrity 
and broad intellectual capacity, tireless and dedicated 
in the pursuit of peace. 


A EVAN M. WILSON, Washington, D. C. 


HISTORICAL AND CULTURAL DICTIONARY OF SAUDI 
ARABIA, by Carroll L. Riley. Metuchen, New 
Jersey: The Scarecrow Press, Inc, 1972. vi + 
121 pages. Bibl. to p. 133. $5.00. 


The volume under review and the series of which 
it is a part are designed, in the editor's words, "to 
provide a source where both the scholar and the 
casual and interested reader may find factual, some- 
what balanced, and certainly helpful information 
pertinent to the natiom in question." Dr. Riley has 
generally met this rather modest goal in a brief 
compass. Nevertheless, certain criticisms may be 
offered and errors pointed out. 

Granted the less than absolute commitment to bal- 
ance, noted above, and the editor’s observation that 
the author was permitted to select materials for in- 
clusion “in a somewhat arbitrary manner,” imbalance 
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and arbitrariness reach the point of impairing the 
usefulness of this work. Nearly ten pages of the 
book's 133 are taken up by the single entry "Arabia, 
History of—Early Period" while the entries on Ibn 
Sa'üd, Saudi Arabia and Aramco are, collectively, 
much slighter. This seems a curious allotment of 
space, especially in view of the fact that most of the 
facts retailed in the first-cited entry are only remotely 
connected to Saudi Arabia and are easily found else- 
where. In general excessive space has been given to 
events antedating, often by many centuries, the estab- 
lishment of Saudi Arabia. At the same time,, the 
inclusion of such names as Cambon, Euting and 
Von Glaser, having only the remotest connection with 
Saudi Arabia, is matched by a nearly total exclusion 
of recent and contemporary non-Saudis who have 
figured importantly in the nation’s history. Such 
arbitrariness extends to spelling, so that the Arabic 
for “caliph” is rendered as "kalifah" on p. 32 and 
"khalifah" on p. 33. There are other errors. For 
example, the plural of “jabal” is "jibal," not “jibil.” 
Similarly, the bibliography excludes, among other 
standard works dealing with Saudi Arabia, Ameen 
Rihani’s Ibn Sa'oud of Arabia, His People and His 
Land and David Holden’s Farewell to Arabia and 
lists the 1940 edition of An Encyclopedia of World 
History, compiled and arranged by William L. 
Langer, although three editions have appeared since. 

Such shortcomings, taken altogether, compromise 
the value of this book. 


A MALCOLM C. PECK, The Middle East Institute. 


IRAN: CONTINUITY AND VARIETY, edited by Peter 
J. Chelkowski. New York: Center for Near Eastern 
Studies, New York University, 1971. 75 pages. 
$1.95. 


A wide variety of publications has appeared in 
connection with the 2500th anniversary extravaganza 
mounted by the Shah, ranging from the vulgarly 
propagandistic to the scholarly. This collection of four 
essays by professors of Persian studies at universities 
in the eastern United States belongs fortunately to the 
latter category, and its relevance to the celebration is 
only peripheral, despite various prefatory notes to the 
contrary. Under the heading of “Continuity and 
Variety” there are examined in turn rural life in the 
eastern deserts; the development of drama in the 
present century; the continuity of Ithna’ashari Shi'ism 
in Iran; and the persistence in modern Persian litera- 
ture of themes deriving from popular romances 
evolving much earlier. The quality of all the essays 
is high, though a clear definition of topic and conclu- 
sion is missing in the first: Brian Spooner's discussion 
of change in the villages of Deh Salm and Nayband. 
Ehsan Yarshater gives an articulate account of the 
emergence of the modern Persian drama. He repeats, 
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however, on page 30, the common but erroneous 
attribution to Malkum Khan of plays that were in 
fact written by the little-known figure of Mirza Aqa 
Tabrizi. A further minor criticism of Yarshater's piece 
is his excessively coy treatment of present political 
realities in Iran (p. 32). Michel Mazzaoui's essay on 
the continuity of Shi'ism is a stimulating and original 
treatment of the subject, but marred by a certain 
flippancy: it is somewhat disconcerting to read of ‘Ali 
b. Abi Talib as "the old man" (p. 45). Finally, 
William Hanaway discusses the fate in the modern 
age of the traditional popular romances, a neglected 
branch of Persian literature. In sum, a useful collection 
of essays, indicating some of the true reasons for cele- 
brating the long history of Iranian civilization. 


A HAMID ALGAR, University of California, Berkeley. 


ISRAEL: A PROFILE, by Israel T. Naamani. New 
York: Praeger, 1972. x + 246 pages. Illus. Bibl. 
Index. $8.50. 


Israel T. Naamani, Chairman of the Department 
of Political Science at the University of Louisville, 
has produced in Israel: A Profile, a wide-ranging 
introduction to the country that is appropriate for 
thoughtful visitors and students—not scholars. The 
book is perfect for the college freshman cramming 
for a final exam in an introductory course on the 
Middle East and is certainly better than the Israeli 
Foreign Ministry's Facts About Israel. 


Naamani, who has published scholarly as well as 
popular works in English and Hebrew, has dressed 
up in lively rhetoric old descriptions of Israel’s geo- 
graphic features, the history of the Jews in the area, 
the mosaic of peoples and religions in the country, 
the nation's political, defense and socio-economic 
organization and the cultural aspects of the popu- 
lation. Scholars will likely disapprove of the excessive 
repetition in rather flippant style of folktales, com- 
fortable legends and clichés, the featuring of sundry 
bon mots by men of Herzl's and Weizmann’s stature, 
and the inclusion of such trivia as the success story 
of Israel’s industry in producing panty hose for 
export. 


The staccato of names and impressions can also 
be dizzying. All of this, however, is what makes 
Naamani's style excel journalistically. On the other 
hand, journalistic license can be abused. For example, 
in the course of twenty-five pages the author refers 
to the "Iba Monroe Doctrine” of Nasir and Russia's 
"Monroeski Doctrine." Ahmad Shukayri, moreover, 
may be a “boastful and incompetent rabble rouser 
(p. 213)," but a students primer is perhaps an 
inappropriate place to call a spade a spade in such 
unequivocal terms, 

Naamani's profile of Israel is written from a de- 
cidedly Jewish point of view. With that understood, 
the author deserves credit for sympathetic treatment 
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of Arabs when mentioned. Sympathy, however, some- 
times slips into patronizing treatment, not only in 
the case of the Arabs, but also when he speaks of 
the Oriental Jewish community, In addition, there 
are cryptically worded but potentially volatile pas- 
sages on Arab-Jewish interpretations of the recent 
past that tend to fuzz unpleasant details. 


Honorable mention is due the discussion on politi- 
cal parties—especially Rafi and the personality strug- 
gle between the Old and New Guard; the chapter on 
Israel’s economy; and the unique handling of the 
spiritual side of Israel apart from the ideological 
question of Zionism. Finally, the book features an 
excellent description of the lay of the land, which 
merits more than the penny-ante map included by 
the publisher in this volume from Praeger’s new 
country series, 


A PAULA-STERN, Washington, D. C. 


KUWAIT: PROSPECT AND REALITY, by Zahra Freeth 
and Victor Winstone. New York: Crane, Russak 
and Company, 1972. 228 pages. Illus. Maps. Index. 
$20.50. 


Victor Winstone in the introduction disarmingly 
admits what he has done. He has written a fascinating 
chapter about the struggle for Kuwayt's fabulous oil 
concessions, then teamed with Zahra Freeth to patch 
a book around it. Winstone is in good company, for 
Mrs. Freeth, daughter of one of the most noted British 
authorities on Kuwayt, writes with knowledge and 
affection, even though her "Anglo-nostalgic" view- 
point on Kuwayt's recent progress makes her clearly 
more comfortable describing the impoverished past 
than the affluent present. 


'The result of this team effort is spotty. Readers 
uninformed about Kuwayt may find it sometimes 
choppy going, while the more knowledgeable might 
wish the authors had left the verbalizing of statistics 
to the International Monetary Fund. Yet the patch- 
work has its bright spots, particularly when touching 
on the tension between desert and town in the devel- 
opment of Kuwayt's character and on Kuwayt's some- 
times uneasy relations with its neighbors. 


At its worst Prospect and Reality smacks of the 
dainty prose of an official “P.R.” publication, but 
given the shortage of sensible English-language writing 
on Kuwayt it is to be welcomed until a better effort 
comes along. This reviewer wishes that Freeth and 
Winstone would try again, for their present attempt 
shows restrained flashes of the sort of frank but 
sympathetic analysis that Kuwayt's generally admirable 
modern history deserves. 


A JOSEPH TWINAM, Washington, D. C. 


AL-MANAR ENGLISH-ARABIC DICTIONARY, by Hasan 
S. Karmi. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1972. 
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xii + 892 pages. Illus. Appendices to p. 903. 
$15.00. 


This dictionary, in the words of its author, “is 
a medium dictionary, with a vocabulary of about 
40,000 words and is intended for use by students 
in secondary schools and in colleges, and also by the 
general reader and translator" (p. vii). For pur- 
poses of review, it may be compared with two other 
English-Arabic dictionaries: the old and popular 
Elias Modern Dictionary and the new, yet equally 
prominent, Al-Maurid, by M. Baalbaki. 

'The words included in this lexicon cover a good 
proportion of the vocabulary used in general reading. 
They do not, however, include "very learned or 
recondite words" or words used in special or techni- 
cal fields. The author claims that this would have 
caused him to expand the dictionary beyond its in- 
tended scope. It is essentially for this reason that 
the Elias and Al-Maurid dictionaries remain superior 
works, 

On the other hand, the main entry words in this 
dictionary—unlike the works by Elias and Baalbaki— 
are written in large boldface type and make for easier 
reading—a luxury a small dictionary can afford. 
Moreover, the various inflected forms for verbs, 
nouns, adjectives and adverbs are entered only when 
- there is some irregularity in spelling or form. Other 
commendable features are the diacritical markings 
on the main entry words and the voweling of the 
Arabic words. The author has also written the parts 
of speech in italics following the main entríes. These 
features of the Al-Manar work are improvements 
over the Elias dictionary, although the latter remains 
richer in vocabulary. 

An added convenience is the use of special nota- 
tions to distinguish between classical and colloquial 
definitions. This could have been followed more 
meticulously throughout the dictionary. In entries 
for words having more than one meaning, the Arabic 
definitions selected cover the most common usages. 
No special effort is made to list words in their 
chronological order, however, nor to list the origin 
or derivation of the words in English or Arabic. 
In short, the definitions represent conglomerates of 
words with very few examples to clarify their mean- 
ings or special uses. Moreover, although a substantial 
number of the author’s Arabic definitions show 
considerable originality and linguistic finesse, many 
of thé Arabic equivalents require further explanation 
if the average reader is to more clearly understand 
their meanings. Finally, more emphasis could have 
been placed on English vocabulary and idioms, as 
well as on technical and modern terms. 

In sum, this is a simple dictionary and despite 
some of its novel features, noted above, it cannot 
begin to compete with either of the other two prin- 
cipal English-Arabic dictionaries in the field. 

A Qals I. AL-SHARBATI, School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, The Johns Hopkins University, 

Washington, D. C. 
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OMAN. Musqat, Oman: Department of Information, 
1972. vii + 55 pages. Foreword. Illus. Appendices 
to p. 64. Bibl. No price indicated. 


This is the first book-length study of the Sultanate 
of Oman to be published since the July’ 1970 coup 
d'état which shook the country from its long isola- 
tion. The book serves to inform a wide audience 
about a state which comprises a large portion of the 
Arabian Peninsula yet remains one of the least 
known of Middle Eastern countries, Writing from 
a perspective of obvious first hand acquaintance with 
the country, the authors, whose names are anonymous, 
have produced a highly readable account portraying 
modern Oman against its historical background. 


The authors’ descriptions and analyses of many 
aspects of Omani society provide fresh and pene- 
trating insights although little attention is devoted 
to the country's foreign relations or the eight year 
old guerrilla war still being waged in the Qarra 
Mountains of Dhufar. Particularly commendable 
are the sections which briefly, but lucidly, lay bare 
the substance of some of the many forces of con- 
tinuity and change at work in Oman. These forces 
include the ancient socio-cultural cleavage between 
the peoples of the interior and those along the coast; 
the different life styles and perspectives of the coun- 
trys exceedingly diverse population; the particu- 
laristic features of the Ibadi sect of Islam to which - 
most Omanis subscribe; and the ongoing impact of 
tradition and tribalism—not to mention the rebellion 
in Dhufar—on the government's attempt to promote 
social and economic development. 


Drawing on the memoirs of historians as well as 
past explorers and visitors, the authors unearthed a 
number of colorful accounts of the country for in- 
clusion in the text. The resulting narrative, rich in 
content and style, suggests that the Oman of Ibn 
Battüta, Salil ibn Razik or Colonel Miles is not 
that different from some of the more remote places 
in the Sultanate today. 


The brief bibliography which includes some two 
dozen works on Oman in English will be of use to 
the general reader, but the specialist will want to 
consult the sources cited in books by Kelly, Landen 
and Phillips. The 48 full-page photos interspersed 
throughout the text—24 of which are in color— 
are of high quality and will be of special interest 
to persons unfamiliar with Oman. In addition, the 
numerous tables in the appendices present valuable 
statistical data relevant to the country's geography, 
climate, population, petroleum development, foreign 
trade and balance of payments. Finally, complement- 
ing three excellent maps of the town of Musqat, the 
capital area and Oman as a whole, there is an in- 
dispensable chart which outlines the structural organi- - 
zation of the government. 


In sum, despite its official imprimateur, this book 
is not an ordinary government handout but rather 
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an important source of much needed information on 
Oman not to be found in any one volume elsewhere. 
Middle 


A JOHN DUKE ANTHONY, The East 


Institute. 


RAILWAY DEVELOPMENT IN THE OTTOMAN EMPIRE 
1856-1914, by Yaqub N. Karbar. New York: Van- 
tage Press, 1972. 181 pages. Bibl. $5.95. 


The European states which sponsored private in- 
vestments in the Ottoman Empire before World War 
I sought primarily to increase their political and eco- 
nomic influence rather than to promote the growth of 
the Ottoman economy. Because of the dangers of 
ethnic separatism, Ottoman statesmen aimed at in- 
creasing military mobility, not industrialization. As a 
result, many Ottoman railroads were designed to serve 
as strategic military routes and had only a limited 
impact upon economic growth. 

In attempting to summarize these familiar facts the 
author relies to such an extent on long quotes from 
secondary sources that his work, for the most part, 
becomes merely a scissors and paste mélange of earlier 
books. There is no evidence that Middle Eastern pri- 
mary sources or foreign railroad company reports 
were used. 

The volume is riddled with factual, typographical, 
and interpretative errors. Among many examples the 
following might be mentioned: The Ottoman Sultan’s 
rule was never “authoritarian” (p. 13); the Hijaz 
Railroad did not reach Mecca (p. 75); and the Otto- 
man Haifa-Dar'a Railroad was a part of the Hijaz 
Railroad from its beginning (p. 67). Moreover, the 
author does not appear to understand the terms 
"mulk" and "dervish" (pp. 26, 46). Typical is his 
confident repetition of the contention that Ottoman 
railroads had a considerable impact upon agricultural 
productivity. Until serious work into provincial tax 
collections is done, such a conclusion can only remain 
a guess, based on very flimsy evidence. The author 
has apparently not even examined the freight statistics 
of the railroads. 


Because of its poor organization, numerous impre- 
cisions and facile generalizations this book should 
be used, if at all, only with the greatest care. 


A WILLIAM L. OCHSENWALD, Virginia Polytechnic 
Institute and State University, Blacksburg, Virginia. 


THE ROLE OF GROUP ACTION IN THE INDUSTRIALI- 
ZATION OF RURAL AREAS, edited by Joseph 
Klatzman eż al, New York: Praeger Publishers, 
1971. xii + 584 pages. Illus. Appendix. Index. 
$25.00. 


This work is a collection of papers presented at a 
symposium held in Tel-Aviv, Israel, in early 1969. 
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Attending were a broad range of people from some 
14 countries and five international organizations inter- 
ested in discussing two basic matters pertaining to 
current rural development. The first is the growing 
interest in and development of different forms of 
cooperation in agriculture all over the world. The 
second is the growing feeling that there are many 
disadvantages in concentrating industrial development 
in vast Cities. 


The book is divided into three sections. The first 
section covers general problems of industrialization in 
tural areas; the second discusses problems facing ac- 
tion groups involved in rural industrialization; and 
the third deals with the practical aspects of implement- 
ing group action. Students of the Middle East would 
presumably find all aspects of the papers to be of 
general interest, but the discussions concerning Tur- 
key, Israel and Egypt would be of particular interest. 


Because the kibbutz concept and its development 
and diversification were of special interest to the mem- 
bers of the symposium, an entire chapter is devoted 
to that subject. Included also is a discussion of recent 
trends within the kibbutz movement toward agro- 
industrial integration. As with nearly all international 
conferences of the type discussed here, the Tel-Aviv 
symposium provides persons concerned with rural in- 
tegration and development with a tremendous wealth 
of information in the papers presented and especially 
in the discussions that followed. 


A MICHAEL E. KURTZIG, U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


ZIONISM AND PALESTINE BEFORE THE MANDATE: 
A PHASE OF WESTERN IMPERIALISM, edited by 
Richard P. Stevens. Beirut: The Institute for Pales- 
tine Studies, 1972. Anthology Series No. 5. xiii + 
153 pages. Index. $4.75 cloth, $2.50 paper. 


Richard P. Stevens has edited a collection of articles 
on Zionism that were originally published from 1919 
to 1921 in British or American journals. The articles, 
for which Stevens’ own interpretive essay provides 
historical background, “underscore the dynamics of 
political interaction between Zionists and Great Britain 
within the total framework of European expansion 
and colonialism . . . [They] throw light on the psycho- 
logical climate which made possible the rationalization 
of the Zionist endeavor, notwithstanding its colonial- 
ist, anti-democratic character" (p. 48). 


Four of the essays are by Zionists: Bernard A. 
Rosenblatt, President, American Zion Commonwealth; 
Redcliffe N. Salaman, a British geneticist; Gershon 
Agronsky, founder of the Jerusalem Post; and William 
Ormsby-Gore (a Christian), a Colonial Secretary in ` 
the 1930s. These essays argue that Britain stands to 
gain a valuable political ally in the form of a Jewish 
state in Asia and that Jewish civilizing influences and 
economic efforts wil] benefit the indigenous Arabs and 
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overcome their initial hostility. In rebuttal, two Jewish 
non-Zionists—Israel Zangwill, founder of the Jewish 
Territorial Organization, and Albert Hyamson, later 
to become the Director of Immigration in Palestine— 
believe that the realization of Zionist aims will require 
the dispossession and emigration of the Arabs living 
in Palestine. Ás a result, Zangwill questions the whole 
Zionist enterprise; Hyamson, however, feels that the 
Arabs will voluntarily leave the countty. 

The articles by Herbert Adams Gibbons, an Amer- 
ican historian, Anstruther MacKay, a British official, 
and the Liberal Lord Sydenham of Comb present 
several arguments against the Zionist effort. First, as 
pointed out in the essay by MacKay, the indigenous 
Arabs unanimously oppose it and will try to “prevent 
by force the wholesale flooding of their country by 
Jewish settlers who they consider strangers and Euro- 
peans” (p. 104). Second, an anti-Jewish reaction will 
spread throughout the Muslim world and the Jewish 
settlers will require substantial and indefinite military 
protection by the British. Finally, the policy will 
poison British relations with much of the non-Western 
world. 

Although some protests by Palestine Arabs are 
quoted briefly, the collection does not include a com- 
prehensive statement by them of their national aims 
and fears. Such manifestos are available, and their 
omission weakens an otherwise useful collection. 


A ANN M, LESCH, Foreign Policy Research Institute, 
Philadelphia. 
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Syria and Lebanon under French Mandate. By Stephen 
Longrigg. New York: Octagon Books, 1972. Bibl. 
$12.50. Reprint of the 1958 edition. 


Israel 


The Children of Israel. By Samuel and Tamar Grand. 
New York: Twayne, 1972. 55 pages. Illus. $5.95. 
Juvenile literature. 

The Clash of Gultures in Israel: A Problem for Edu- 
cation, By Abraham Shumsky. Westport, Conn.: 
Greenwood Press, 1972. xi + 170 pages. $9.00. 

The Faces of Israel: A Photographic Commentary on 
the Words of Kobeletb. By Roman Freulich and 
Joan Abramson. New York: T. Yoseloff, 1972. 203 
pages. Illus. $12.50. 

Geography of Israel. By Ephraim Orni and Elisha 
Efrat. 3rd Rev. Ed. Jerusalem: Israel Univs. Press, 
1971. xvi -++ 551 pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl. $15.00. 
An American edition published by American 
Heritage Press, New York. 

Immigrants from India in Israel: Planned Change in 
an Administered Community. By Gilbert Kushner. 
Tucson: University of Arizona Press, 1973. xviii 
-+ 127 pages. Tabl. Notes. Bibl. Index. $6.95. pbk. 

Israel and tbe Arabs: A Handbook of Basic Informa- 
Hon. By Julian J. Landau. Jerusalem and New 
York: Israel Communications, 1971. 216 pages. 
Illus. Bibl. No price indicated. 

The Israeli Air Force Story: The Struggle for Middle 
East Aircraft Supremacy Since 1948. London: Tom 
Stacey, Ltd., 1970. 256 pages. Plates. Illus. Avail- 
able from International Publications Service, New 
York, for $12.50. 

Israels politisches System und Ben Gurion, Analyse. 
By Zeev Raz. Koln: n.p., 1972. 483 pages. Bibl. 
No price indicated. 

Israel: Two Fateful Years 1967-69. By Norman Bent- 
wich. New York: Drake, 1972. 115 pages. Bibl. 
$4.95. 

The New Israelis, By David Schoenbrun with Lucy 
and Robert Szekely. New York: Atheneum, 1973. 
$7.95. More than 200 Sabras were interviewed by 
the authors in preparing the book. 

L'opinion française et la naissance de l'Etat. d'Israël: 
1945-1949, By David Lazar. Paris: Calmann-Levy, 
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1972. 298 pages. 25.00F. 

Patterns of Political Development: Japan, India and 
Israel. By Roger W. Benjamin et al. New York: 
McKay, 1972. xii + 184 pages. Charts. Index. 
Cloth $6.95, paper $3.95. Includes 20 graphs, 
together with commentary on Israel. 

What's Cooking in Israel? By Margalit Banai. New 
York: Crowell, 1972. 181 pages. Illus. $6.95. 


Maghrib 


Les Abansala, examen du réle historique d'une famille 
maraboutique de l'Atlas marocain au XVIII* siècle. 
By Magali Morsy. Paris, the Hague: Mouton, 1972. 
65 pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

L'Algérie des illusions: la revolution confisquée. By 
T. M. Maschino et Fadela M'rabet. Paris: R. Laffont, 
1972. 288 pages. 24.00F. 

La contrerevolution en Algerie, By Claude Mouton. 
Paris: 1972. 675 pages. 45.00F. Available from 86 
Vouillé, Chiré-en-Montreuil. 

Le dernier jour de l'Algérie française: 1er juillet 1962. 
By Gérard Israël. Paris: R. Laffont, 1972. 325 
pages. Plates. 28.00F. : 

Le développement politique en Algérie: étude des 
populations de la région  M'Zab. By Baelhadj 
Merghoub. Paris: A. Colin, 1972. 174 pages. Maps. 
39.00F. 

Echec au rot: du coup d'état de Skhirat au "suicide" 
d'Oufkir. Paris: La Table ronde, 1972. 275 pages. 
25F. 

Espana en Argelia, Túnez, Ifni y Sahara, durante el 
siglo XIX. By Juan Bautista Vilar Ramírez, Ma- 
drid: Instituto de Estudios Africanos, 1970. 173 
pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

Europe and the Maghreb. By C. Gasteyger, R. Aliboni, 
C. Thani ez al. Paris: The Atlantic Institute, 1972. 
72 pages. 9F. 

Insurgency and Counterinsurgency in Algeria, By Alf 
A. Heggoy. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univ. Press, 
1972. xx + 327 pages. Illus. Bibl. $10.00. 

Railways of North Africa: The Railway System of the 
Maghreb-Algeria, Tunisia, Morocco and Libya. By 
E. D. Brant. London: David and Charles, 1971. 
231 pages. £3.15. 

Sahara. By Francois Vergniaud. Paris: R. Laffont, 
1972. [Unpaged]. Illus. Map. 45.00F. Numerous 
color pictures of high quality. 

Seekriegszug gegen Algier: Tagebuch. Schwäbisch 
Gmünd: Lempp Verlag, 1971. 48 pages. Illus. 
Genealogies. Tabl. No price indicated. 

Toureg, Nomades du Sabara. By Federica De Cesco. 
Paris: Hachette, 1971. 176 pages. Illus. 49F. 


Palestine Problem 


The Balfour Declaration: Warrant for Genocide. By 
Conrad K. Grieb. New York: Examiner Books, ca. 
1972. 122 pages. No price indicated. 

Deceived by Zionism. By B. Prahye. Moscow: Novosti 
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Press Agency Publishing House, 1971. 79 pages. 
No price indicated. 

The Disinberited: Journal of a Palestinian Exile, By 
Fawaz Turki. New York: Monthly Review Press, 
1972. $2.45. 

The Face of Defeat: Palestinian Refugees and Guer- 
rillas. By David Pryce-Jones. London: Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson, 1972. viii -|- 179 pages. Maps. Index. 
£2.95. 

The Fall of Jerusalem. By Abdullah Schleifer. New 
York: Monthly Review Press, 1972. 247 pages. 
Map. Refs. Bibl. $7.50. 

Fedayeen: Guerrillas Against Israel. By Zeev Schiff 
and Raphael Rothstein. New York: McKay, 1972. 
246 pages. Illus, Bibl. $6.95. 

For tbe Record—Intransigence Leads to Escalation: 
Who is Responsible? By the Arab League. London: 
The Arab League Office, 1971. 93 pages. No price 
indicated. Texts of London press reports on di- 
plomacy of 1971 indicating “Egyptian willingness 
to make peace and Israel’s intransigence.” 

Lildeologie Palestinienne de Resistance: analyse de 
textes 1964-1970. By Olivier Carré. Paris: Armand 
Colin, 1972. No. 20 Travaux et Réchérches de 
Science Politique of the Fondation Nationale des 
Sciences Politiques. 116 pages. 39F. 

Kein Frieden um Israel: zur Sozialgeschichte des 
Paldstina-Konflikts. By Walter Hollstein. Frankfurt 
am Main: Fischer Taschenbuch Verlag, 1972. 282 
pages. Bibl. DM4.80. 

al-Nizam al-Urduni ft Qafas alltibam {Speeches 
delivered in February 1972 before the Egyptian 
Court for the Case of Wasfi al-Tall’s Assassination 
in Cairo, November 28, 1971, with Emphasis on 
Palestinian-Jordan Relations}. By Ahmad Shukayri. 
Cairo: Dar Hiradüt lil-Taba‘ah wa-al-Nashr wa-al- 
Tawzi'a, 1972. 235 pages. £E 0.40. 

Palestinian Themes in Modern Arabic Literature, 
1917-1970. By Salih J. Altoma. Cairo: Anglo- 
Egyptian Bookshop, 1972. 55 pages, Bibl. £E 0.30. 

De Palestynen. By Harry van Mierlo and Krikor Gur- 
lenjian. Bussum: De Haan, 1972. 260 pages. 
Photos. f119.90. 

Peacemaking and the Immoral War: Arabs and Jews 
in the Middle East. By Elias H. Tuma. New York: 
Harper, 1972. x + 126 pages. Notes. Bibl. Cloth 
$7.50, paper $2.25. 

La questione arabe-israeliana, By Giulio Ricchezza. 
Ginevra: Edizioni di Crénulle, 1971. 255 pages. 
Plates. No price indicated. 

La Semaine rouge de Jordanie: septembre, 1970. By 
Thierry Desjarduis e£ al, Paris: Témoignage chré- 
tien, n.d. 53 pages. Illus. 4F. 

The Third Arab-Israeli War, By Edgar O'Ballance. 
Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books, 1972. 279 pages. 
Maps. Index. $10.00. 


Turkey 


The Book of Dede Korkut: A Turkish epic. Tr, and 
ed. by Faruk Sümer, ez al. Austin: Univ. of Texas 
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Press, 1972. xxiii + 175 pages. Map. Illus. Notes. 
Bibl. $7.50. 

Istanbul, Tale of Three Cities. By RyS Namikawa and 
Banri Namikawa. Palo Alto, Calif.: Kodansha 
Internat., 1972. 142 pages. Illus. $2.75. 

Ottoman Imperialism During the Reformation: Europe 
and the Caucasus. By C. Max Kortepeter. New 
York: New York Univ. Press, 1972. xix + 245 
pages. Notes. Maps. Charts. Bibl. Index. $14.50. 

Population Pressure in Rural Anatolia, 1450-1600. 
By M. A. Cook. New York: Oxford Univ. Press, 
1972. 118 pages. Maps. Bibl. $20.00. 

Railway Development in the Ottoman Empire 1856- 
1914, By Yaqub N. Karkar. New York: Vantage 
Press, 1972. 126 pages. Notes. Appen. Gloss. Bibl. 
$5.95. 

Der Satzbau in der Sprache der osmanischen Urhunden 
aus der Zeit von Mebmed Fatih bis Süleyman-i 
Qanumi. By Johanna Buri-Giitermann. Wein: Verl. 
Notring, 1972. vii + 101 pages. Plates. Tables. 
No price indicated. 

The Turks. By David Hotham. London: John Murray, 
1972. lus. Maps. £3.50. 

The Turks in India: Critical Chapters on the Adminis- 
tration of that Country by the Chughtai, Babar and 
his Descendants. By Henry George Keene. Delhi: 
Idarah-i Adabiyat-i Delli, 1972. xvi + 255 pages. 
Rs28.00. Re-edition of the volume first published 
in 1879. 

Armenia 


Armenia: The Case for a Forgotten Genocide. By 
Dickran H. Boyajian. Westwood, N. J.: Educational 
Book Crafters, 1972. xiii + 498 pages. Illus. Refs. 
Bibl. $15.00. 

Etudes d'histoire arménienne. By Joseph Laurent. 
Louvain: Editions Peeters, 1971. x + 175 pages. 
Illus. No price indicated. 


Medieval History 


Constantinople and the Latins: The Foreign Policy of 
Andronicus lI, 1282-1328. By Angeliki E. Laiou. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard Univ. Press, 1972. xii 
-]- 390 pages. Illus. Bibl. $18.00. 

Los historiadores y geógrafos Arabigo-Espanoles, 800- 
1450 A.D.: Ensaya de una diccionário biobiblio- 
gráfico, acompañada de anotaciones críticas y his- 
toricas, descripciones analíticas de las obras. Am- 
sterdam: Philo Press, 1972. 514 pages. Append. 
Indices. No price indicated. : 

The History of the Mongol Conquest. By John 
Joseph Saunders. London: Routledge and Keagan 
Paul, 1971. xix + 275 pages. Illus. Bibl. A U.S. 
edition published by Barnes and Noble is available 
for $10.00. 

Islamic Surveys: Vol. 9, The Influence of Islam on 
Medieval Europe, By W. Montgomery Watt. $5.50. 
Available from Aldine-Atherton, Chicago. 

Later Mughals. By William Irvine. Ed. and annotated 
with the history of Nadir Shah’s invasion, by 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Jadunath Sarkar. New Delhi: Oriental Books Re- 
print Corp., 1971. First published 1921-22 in 2 
volumes, Vol. 1 1707-1720, 432 pages; Vol. II 
1719-1739, 392 pages. Distributed currently by 
Munshiram Manoharlal. 

Medieval and Middle Eastern Studies im Honor of 
Aziz Suryal Atiya. Ed. by Sami A. Hanna. Leiden: 
Brill, 1972. vi + 389 pages. Illus. Bibl. No price 
indicated. 


Modern History and Politics 


Les Arabes ou le baptême des larmes. By Müshal 
al-Hayik. Paris: Gallimard, 1972. 260 pages. 
25.00F.' 

Aux origines des relations culturelles contemporaines 
entre la France et le monde arabe. By Rouchi 
Fakkar. Paris: P. Guenther, 1972. 175 pages. 
24.00F. 

Trouble in tbe Middle East. By Webb McKinley. 
New York: Watts, 1972. 202 pages. Illus. Maps. 
$5.95. 

U.S. and Soviet Policy in the Middle East. Ed. by John 
Donovan. New York: Facts on File, 1972. iii + 
282 pages. Map. $4.95. 


Economic and Social Conditions 


al-Madkhal ila al-lqtisdd al-Islami {Introduction to 
Islamic Economics). By Muhammad Shawqi al- 
Fanjari. Cairo: Dar al-Nahdah al-' Arabiyyah, 1972. 
Bibi. £E 0.50. 

Organization and Administration of Industrial Serv- 
ices for Asia and the Middle East. New York: 
United Nations, 1971. 29 pages. $1.00. UN Docu- 
ment. 

Perspectives on Nomadism. Ed. by William Irons and 
Neville Dyson-Hudson. Leiden: Brill, 1972. 136 
pages. Illus. Bibl. No price indicated. 


Linguistics, Literature and. Art 


ARS Orientalis: The Arts of Islam and the East. Vol. 
8. Issued by the Freer Gallery of Art, Smithsonian 
Institution and Fine Arts Dept., Univ. of Michigan. 
Vol. 8 is currently available for $30.00. 

A Book of Middle Eastern Food. By Claudia Roden. 
Illus. by Alta Parkins. New York: Knopf, 1972. 
453 pages. Illus. $10.00. 

Catalogue général du Musée de l'art islamique du 
Caire: inscriptions historiques sur pierre. By Gaston 
Wiet. Cairo: Imprimerie de l'Institut français 
d'archéologie orientale, 1971. 150 pages. 41 plates. 
Bibl. Index. £E12.00. 

The Divans of tbe Six Ancient Arabic Poets: Enna- 
biga, "Antara, Tharafa, Zubair, 'Alqama and Im- 
ruulqais, Ed. by W. Ahlwardt. Osnabruck: Biblio 
Verlag, 1972. Reprine of the 1870 edition. No 
price indicated. 

Early Persian Poetry: From the beginnings down to 
the time of Firdausi, By A. V. Jackson. Boston: 
Milford House, 1972. xxii +- 125 pages. $15.00. 
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The Formation of Islamic Art. By Oleg Grabar. New 
Haven, Conn.: Yale Univ. Press, 1973. $17.50. 

A History of Persian Language and Literature at the 
Mughal Court, with a Brief Survey of the Growth 
of Urdu Language (Babur to Akbar). By Muham- 
mad Abdul Ghani. Allahabad: Indian Press, 1929- 
30. Redistributed by Greer International Pub- 
lishers, Farnborough, Eng., 1972. 2 Vols. Illus. No 
price indicated. 

Islamic Paintings from the 11th to the 18th Century 
in the Collection of Hans P. Kraus. By Ernst J. 
Grube. New York: H. P. Kraus, 1972. 291 pages. 
Illus. Plates. Bibl. $72.50. 

Lexical Expansion due to Technical Change as Ius- 
trated by the Arabic of Al Hasa, Sandi Arabia, By 
B. Hunter Smeaton. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana 
Univ., 1973. Language Science Monograph No. 10. 
xv -} 166 pages. Append. Notes. Bibl. Index. No 
price indicated. 

Madrikh bi-shevile ba-po'al ba'arabi (Arabic Gram- 
mar). By Jacob M. Landau. No publication place 
or publisher listed. 1972. 137 pages. 1£6.50. 

Manuel d'arabe algérien moderne. By Norbert Ta- 
piero. Paris: C. Klincksieck, 1971. 176 pages. Illus. 
50F. 

The Modern Persian Language. By I. A. Rubinchik. 
Moscow: Nanka Publishing House, 1971. 133 
pages. No price indicated. 

Oriental Rugs and Carpets, By Fabio Formenton. Tr. 
by Pauline L. Phillips. New York: McGraw-Hill, 
1972. 251 pages. Illus. Bibl. $12.50. 

Persian for Beginners. By Iraj Bashiri. Ann Arbor: 
n.p, 1972. ix + 222 pages. Illus. No price indi- 
cated. 

Punjabi. By C. Shackle. London: Teach Yourself 
Books, 1972. x + 223 pages. $3.95. 

Samak-e-Ayyar. Tr. by Frédérique Ravazi. Paris: G. P. 
Maisonneuve et Larose, 1972. Illus. 34.00F. 

Sindbad the Sailor. By Bernard Noel. Tr. by C. Ross 
Smith. Illus. by Alain LeFoll. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, 1972. 31 pages. $4.95. 

Stress in Arabic and Word Structure in the Modern 
Arabic Dialects. By Gerard Janssens. Leuven: 
Uitgeverij Peeters, 1972. 166 pages. No price indi- 
cated, 

Texts and Studies in Jewish History and Literature, 
2 vols. By Jacob Mann. Intro. by Gerson D. Cohen. 
New York: Ktav, 1972. Reprint of the 1931-35 
editions. $49.50. Documents concerning the Jews 
in Mosul and Kurdistan. 


Law 


Comparative Law of Israel and the Middle East: A 
Reader. Ed. by Nicholas N. Kittrie. (n.p.): Law 
and Policy Institute Abroad, American University, 
1971. 857 pages. No price indicated. 

The Legal Aspects of Marketing Behavior in Lebanon 
and Kuwait. By Nimr Eid. Beirut: Librairie du 
Liban, 1970. 138 pages. Bibl. Available from Verry, 
Mystic, Conn. for $4.50. 
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Religion, Philosophy and Science 


Tbe Diffusion of Sufi Ideas in tbe West: An Antbology 
of New Writings by and about Idries Shab. Ed. by 
L. Lewin. Boulder, Colo.: Keysign Press, 1972. 212 
pages. $6.00. 

God and Man in Contemporary Islamic Thought: 
Proceedings of a Philosophy Symposium at the 
American University of Beirut, 1967. Ed. with an 
intro. by Charles Malik. Beirut: American Univer- 
sity of Beirut, 1972. xiv + 207 pages. No price 
indicated. 

Hagia Sophia, By Lord Kinross and the editors of 
Newsweek Book Division. New York: Newsweek, 
1972. 172 pages. Illus. Bibl, $10.00. 

Islamic Education: Its Traditions and Modernization 
into the Arab National Systems. By A. L. Tibawi. 
London: Luzac & Co., 1972. xvi + 226 pages. 
Appen. Bibl. Index. $14.50. Distributed in the 
U.S. by Crane, Russak & Co., 52 Vanderbilt Ave- 
nue, N. Y., N. Y. 10017. 

Islamic Philosophy and tbe Classical Tradition. Ed. 
by S. M. Stern, et al. Columbia, S. C.: Univ. of 
South Carolina Press, 1973. viii + 546 pages. 
Index. $25.00. 

Laws and Principles of Quranic Sociology. By M. 
Basharat Ali. Karachi: Jamiyat-al-Falah Publica- 
tions, 1971. 143 pages. Rs 8.00. An effort to study 
the Qur'an from a sociological perspective with a 
view to demonstrating that Qur'anic principles are 
in keeping with modern social theory and sociology. 

al-Ma'dubah, Aw, ft al-Hab li Aflatiin (A Translation 
into Arabic of Plato's "Banquet" and Reviews of 
its Effects on Greek, Christian and Islamic Phi- 
losopby). Alexandria; Dar al-Kutub al-Jama'tyah, 
1970. 448 pages. Bibl. £E 1.00. 

Modern Trends in Islam. 2nd Edition. By H. A. R. 
Gibb. New York: Octagon Books, 1972. xiii + 
141 pages. Refs, Bibl. $7.75. 

Die Natur and Gebeimwissenschaften im Islam. By 
Manfred Ullman. Leiden: Brill, 1972. xiii + 500 
pages. Bibl. Index. No price indicated. 

The Prophet and His Message. By Khalifa Abdul 
Hakim. Lahore: Institute of Islamic Culture, 1972. 
vii + 466 pages. Rs18.00. 

The Religious Duties of Islam as Taught and Ex- 
plained by Abu Bakr Effendi, Tr. and ed. by Mia 
Brandel-Syrier. Leiden: Brill, 1971. li + 205 pages. 
fl 56.00. 

The Social Laws of tbe Qorán: Considered and Com- 
pared with those of the Hebrew and Other Ancient 
Codes. By Robert Roberts. London: Curzon Press, 
1971. x 4- 126 pages. $6.50. Reprint available 
from Humanities Press, New York. 

Spanish Islam: A History of tbe Moslems in Spain. 
By Reinhart Dozy. Tr. with a biographical intro- 
duction and additional notes by Francis Griffin 
Stokes. Islam and the Muslim World Series No. 12. 
London: Frank Cass, 1972. xxxvi + 769 pages. 
No price indicated. 
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The Spiritual Background of Early Islam: Studies in 
Ancient Arab Concepts, By M. M. Bravmann. 
Leiden: Brill, 1972. vi + 338 pages. f184.00. 

Sufi Essays. By Seyyed Hossein Nasr. London: Allen 
and Unwin, 1972. 184 pages. Bibl. £3.50. 

Tajdid al-Fikr al-' Arabs (Reform of Arabic Thought}. 
By Zaki Najib Mabmüd. Cairo: Dar al-Shuriiq, 
1971. 387 pages. L£ 5.00. 


Paperbacks 


Corby and the Rats. By Obeyd-i-Zakani, Trs. by Omar 
S. Pound. London: Agenda Editions, No. 2, 1972. 
8 pages. 75 p. A 14th century Persian satire. 

Cultural Policy in Egypt. By Magdi Wahba. Paris: 
UNESCO, 1972. 95 pages. Illus. $2.00. Distributed 
in U.S. by Unipub, New York. 

Current British Research in Middle Eastern Studies. 
Durham: University of Durham Centre for Middle 
Eastern and Islamic Studies, 1971. 92 pages. £0.75. 

The Dinka of the Sudan. By Francis Deng. New 
York: Holt, 1972. 174 pages. Illus. $3.50. 

The Game of Nations. By Miles Copeland, New York: 
College Notes & Texts, 1972. 318 pages. $2.95. 
Humanities in the Arabic-Islamic World, By Wilson 
B. Bishai. Dubuque, Iowa: Wm. C. Brown Com- 
pany, 1973. xii -+ 135 pages. Illus. Maps. Gloss. 

Index. No price indicated. 

Modern Near East: Literature and Society. Ed. by C. 
Max Kortepeter. New York: New York Univ. 
Press, 1971. 83 pages. Notes. Bibl. $1.95, 

The Other Israel: The Radical Case Against Zionism, 
Ed. by Arie Bober. Garden City, N. Y.: Anchor 
Books, 1972. viii + 264 pages. $2.50. 

Palestine, the Arab-Israeli Conflict. Ed. by Russell 
Stetler. Los Angeles: Ramparts Press, 1972. Photos 
by Jeffrey Blankfort. $2.95. 

Political Trends in the Arab World: The Role of Ideas 
and Ideals in Politics; By Majid Khadduri. Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1972. $3.00. 

The Road to Holy Mecca. By Hussein Yoshio Hira- 
shima. Palo Alto, Calif.: Kodansha International, 
1972. 129 pages. Illus. $2.75. 

Rumi the Persian: Rebirth in Creativity and Love, 
With a preface by Erich Fromm, Tucson: Omen 
Press, 1972. x + 196 pages. First published in 
1965 by Paragon Press. $2.95. 

Zionism: Its Role in World Politics. By Human 
Lumer. New York: International Publishers, 1972. 
$1.95. 


Forthcoming Publications 


Arab Contemporaries: The Role of Personalities in 
Politics. By Majid Khadduri. Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins University Press. Announced for March 
73. 

The Arab Mind. By Raphael Patai. New York: 
Charles Scribner's Sons. Announced for July '73. 
Concise Encyclopedia of the Middle East, Ed. by 
Mehdi Heravi. Washington, D. C.: Public Affairs 

Press. Ánnounced for Spring, 1973. $10.00. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Education and Modernization in the Middle East. By 
Joseph S. Szyliowicz. Ithaca: Cornell Univ. Press. 
Announced for July '73. 

From Ottomanism to Arabism: Essays on the Origins 
of Arab Nationalism, By C. Ernest Dawn. Urbana, 
Iil.: Univ. of Illinois Press. Announced for June 
"735. 

How Israel Votes: Public Opinion and the Electoral 
Process. By Alan Arian. Cleveland: Press of Case 
Western Reserve Univ. Announced for May ‘73. 

Libya: Agriculture and Economic Development. Ed. 
by J. A. Allan e al. London: Frank Cass. 

Morocco under Colonial Rule: French Administration 
of Tribal Areas 1912-1956. By Robin Bidwell. 
London: Frank Cass. 

Northern Africa: Islam and Modernization. Ed. by 
Michael Brett. London: Frank Cass. ^ 

The Ottoman Empire, The Great Powers and The 
Straits Question, 1870-1887. By Barbara Jelavich. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univ. Press. Announced 
for Spring '73. 

Power Play: Oil in the Middle East. By Leonard 
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Mosley. New York: Random House. Announced 
for June '73. 

Reform and Rebellion im Afghanistan, 1919-1929, 
By Leon B. Poullada. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. 
Press. Announced for August '73. 

The Sense of Unity: The Sufi Tradition in Persian 
Architecture. By Nader Ardalan and Leleh Bakhtiar. 
Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. Announced for 
June '73. 

Turkish Foreign Policy, 1943-1945: Small State 
Diplomacy and Great Power Politics, By Edward 
Wleisband. Princeton: Princeton Univ. Press. An- 
nounced for June '73. 


New Journals 


Arab Digest. An International Cultural and Educa- 
tional Monthly. Published by Tankien Publishing 
Corp., P. O. Box 638, New York, N. Y. Annual 
subscription. $10; $18 for two years in US and 
Canada; $12 a year, $20 for two years elsewhere. 





Chicago 


Architecture for the Poor 
Hassan Fathy 


A highly original approach to rural mass housing. With an appropriate and attrac- 
tive architectural design, and with someone to show the people in each country 
how to use their native materials, Fathy believes even the poorest people could 
have housing that they could construct themselves, serve their indigenous needs, 
and be socially and aesthetically satisfying. Contains over 100 illustrations of 
the village Fathy designed for Egyptian peasants and other examples of his ideas. 


1973 256 pages + 112 pages of text & illus. Cloth. $10.95 


Publications of the Center for Middle Eastern Studies 
A series edited by Marvin Zonis 


The Sense of Unity 
Tbe Sufi Tradition in Persian Arcbitecture 
Nader Ardalan and Laleh Bakhtiar 


Nader Ardalan and Laleh Bakhtiar examine the architecture of Persia as a 
manifestation of Islamic tradition. The authors show how all elements of Persian 
architecture are woven around a sense of unity. In addition to presenting the 
western reader with insights into Iranian cultural tradition, the book also offers a 
stimulating new way of thinking about man and his relationship to his milieu. 
1973 illus. Details to be announced 


The Economic History of Iran, 1800-1914 
Edited by Charles Issa wi 


More than eighty previously inaccessible texts with various aspects of the 
Iranian economy are made available in this study. Translated from nine foreign 
languages, and connected by introductory notes and essays, they offer much 
valuable information about Iran and the adjacent regions in Russia and India. 


1971 xvi, 406 pages Cloth. $17.50 


Iran 
Economic Development Under Dualistic Conditions 
Jahangir Amuzegar and M. Ali Fekrat 


The problems of a dualistic economy in the contemporary world are investigated 
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A scholarly investigation of political devel- 
opment and nation building in the newly in- 
dependent countries invariably leads to the 
models and typologies on modernization and 
political development evolved in Princeton’s 
series of publications entitled Studies of Politi- 
cal Development. The first six volume of this 
series, written by such professors as Gabriel 
Almond, Sidney Verba, James Coleman, Lucian 
Pye, and Leonard Binder among others, treat 
the developmental aspects which fall within a 
theoretical model of five crises: identity, inte- 
gration, penetration, participation, and distribu- 
tion. In the seventh and latest volume, these 
professors have attempted to reexamine and 
probably reorder the sequence of these crises 
in the light of new research on the developing 
countries. This is an effort to evaluate the 
crises typology and to determine the legitimacy 
of the model in terms of the basic question 
on which Studies in Political Development has 
focused. This basic question is, to quote Pro- 
fessor Pye, “To what extent is it possible to 
accelerate and direct political change, and how 
can traditional societies be best transformed 
into democratic polities?” 

In an attempt to expand this crises model 
to include the Arabian Gulf states, the newest 
set of independent countries, I have come to 
believe that a new parameter is involved in 
any theoretical construct for this region. This 
parameter embraces the whole set of complex 
loyalties and emotions which are centered on 
the ruling families which govern these coun- 
tries. To differentiate this construct from models 
applicable to other new countries, the model 
for the Gulf might best be called Urban 
Tribalism. Briefly, the urban tribalism model 


has two distinguishing features. (1) Legiti- 
macy, authority and the allocation of values 
within the political system reside in an all- 
powerful ruling family which views the gov- 
erning process as a synthesis of a well- 
entrenched tribal tradition and a functionally 
limited form of public administration. (2) 
In the Eastonian concept of systems, the urban 
tribalism model is functionally devoid of any 
popular inputs; the vertical posture of the 
system renders it static. It is only through a 
democratic transformation of the polity within 
the system, ie, the broadening of the system 
on its horizontal axis, that any semblance of a 
viable dynamism can develop. 


I submit that the urban tribalism model is a 
regional model which is most applicable to 
Bahrain, Kuwait, Qatar, United Arab Emirates, 
and the Sultanate of Oman, and I am currently 
preparing a comprehensive study of Bahrain 
based on this model. 


EMILE A. NAKHLEH 
Mount Saint Mary's College 


The Canadian Review of Studies in National- 
ism, a new journal to appear in about one year, 
solicits manuscripts and inquiries from scholars 
interested in the problem of nationalism as an 
historical phenomenon. The journal will be tri- 
lingual, published twice yearly, and dedicated to 
the comparative study of nationalism as a force 
in any area of the world. Please direct any in- 
quiries to: 

Dr. Thomas Spira, Editor 
Department of History 

University of Prince Edward Island 
Charlottetown, P. E. I. 

Canada 
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historical and contemporary sources relating to three representative 
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tinian struggle. . . . The essays in this book give proof again that nothing is more radical than 
the truth. ... The book has been beautifully produced. . .. Appreciation must . . . be expressed 


3 V. 
ness, and a confident command of extensive material. Journal of Palestine Studies 


"The format, and the editing by professor Abu-Lughod, of this long and serious collection of 
essays are admirable. . . . The authors . . . have been well-selected and write with clarity, serious- 


* a Lj 
ness, and a confident command of extensive material. International Affairs 


“The authors include 16 outstanding scholars in the fields of political science, sociology, history, 
and international law. . . . They succeed in giving students of the modern Middle East a com- 
prehensive, well-documented, and factual treatment. . . . Should be required reading in every 
course in the Middle East." Choice 
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The Politics of Palestinian Nationalism 


William B. Quandt, Fuad Jabber, and Ann Mosely Lesch 

Since the Arab-Israeli War of June, 1967, the Palestinian dimension of the Middle 
East has received considerable attention. This book surveys primarily the political 
aspects of the Palestinian national movement with special attention to the inter-Arab 
context in which the movement has been forced to operate in recent years. 

"For people seeking reliable general information about the Fedayeen . . . without 


being propagandized in the process, this book is much the best thing to read." 
—Malcolm H. Kerr 


“The analysis is original and sophisticated, and the narrative flows along with ease." 
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the gradual shift in loyalties from the concept of universalist Islam to that of the 
nation state in Egypt. Ahmad Lutfi al-Sayyid (1872-1963) is discussed as the chief 
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A Biographical Study in Iranian Modernism 


Hamid Algar 

As lran began its transition from the traditional to the modern world in the 19th 
Century, among the figures whose lives exemplified Westernization was Mirza Malkum 
Khan. Malkum not only disseminated the stock themes of Westernization as a writer, 
diplomat and journalist, but also played an active political role. In this biography, 
Algar provides the story of one man's life against the historical background of an 


entire period. LC: 78-187750 250 pages $10.00 


Hispano- Arabic Poetry 

A Student Anthology 

James T. Monroe 

Monroe discusses the development of Hispano-Arabic poetry, the varied use of themes 

and forms, and the relationship between practice and theory in light of the Muslim 

community in Andalusia from the 10th Century to the late 15th Century. The focus 

of the book is on the various forms of poetry and their response to a changing society. 
LC: 72-103925 492 pages $15.00 
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ARAB CONTEMPORARIES 


The Role of Personalities in Politics 


MAJID KHADDURI The Arab world in the modern age has been the scene of a 
great debate over political reform. In this companion to Political Trends in the Arab 
World Majid Khadduri explores the role personality has played in Arab politics—how 
leaders were drawn into the political scene and how they formulated their goals. 


He has selected twelve Arab politicians—including Jamal Abd al-Nasir of Egypt, 
King Faysal of Saudi Arabia, Nuri al-Sa‘id of Iraq, Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia— 
who represent three types of leadership: military, professional, and intellectual. By 
drawing on his unique personal acquaintance with these leaders, Dr. Khadduri sheds 
new light on the impact of personality on political trends. $8.95 
Now in paperback 
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The Role of Ideas and Ideals in Politics 


MAJID KHADDURI “Professor Khadduri, himself an Arab, brings to his subject 
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Arab Friend 


André Chouraqui 
Translated by William V. Gugli 


In a moving argument for peace, André Chouraqui, 
Deputy Mayor of Jerusalem, interweaves the personal 
histories of an Arab and a Jew with past and contem- 
porary political events in the Middle East. 

284 pages, photographs, cloth, $12.50 


University of Massachusetts Press 
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Dictionary of Current Usage 
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—Library Journal $41.00 
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REGIONAL AND RURAL-URBAN 
SOCIO-DEMOGRAPHIC DIFFERENCES 
IN TURKEY 


K. S. Srikantan 


HOUGH IT OCCUPIES a smaller area than, say, Iran or India, Turkey 

nevertheless displays wide regional differences in several social and 

demographic characteristics which modern means of transport and com- 
munication are only just beginning to blur.* Regional differences in Turkey 
owe their origin to the peculiar geographic features of the country—a terrain 
serrated by many mountains and irrigated by few navigable rivers—isolation 
of the rural area from the social, economic and political life of Ottoman Turkey, 
the lack of political, ethnic or religious homogeneity in the Ottoman Empire, 
and the generally poor means of transport and communication. 

These regional differences have persisted up to mid-twentieth century. 
They may still be observed in their pristine form in isolated rural pockets, 
while modernization has proceeded rapidly in the larger cities of Turkey, tend- 
ing to aggravate rural-urban differentials. Present day differences may be 
traced to four major sources: cultural-historical factors, modernization, urban 
way of life, and planned change. The cultural-historical differences derive 
from or before Ottoman rule and are still important in isolated rural areas. 
Modernization and urbanism? have had the greatest force in the metropolises, 
and lesser effect on smaller cities, towns, and in villages which are tied to the 
metropolitan areas by transport and trade. Planned change may be observed 
in pockets of intensive official effort. Thus the current picture of the differ- 
ences is one arising out of modernization superimposed on the cultural-historical 
pattern of differences among the regions. Such differences are best described 


1. The total area of land and inland waters of India, Iran and Turkey in million square Km. 
are 3.0, 1.6 and 0.8. The corresponding population densities were 168, 17 and 45 persons per 
square Km. in 1970. See Demographic Year Book 1970, United Nations. 

2. In this article “urbanism” refers to the urban way of life and “urbanization” to the con- 
centration of population in urban areas. This distinction is explained later in the text. 


A K. S. SRIKANTAN is now Staff Associate with the Population Council. This study was completed 
while the author was Visiting Associate Professor at the Institute of Population Studies, Hacettepe 
University, Ankara, Turkey. Thanks are due to Dr. Nusret H. Figek, Director of the Institute, for 
providing the necessary reséarch facilities; to the authors of special studies—population potentials 
by Handan Tezmen, regional differentials by Sezer Sever, and the urban hierarchy in Turkey by 
Sevinç Kavadarli, to social scientists who have commented on the manuscript—Drs. N. H. Figek, 
F. C. Shorter, S. Mardin and Mr. S. Üner. 
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on two axes: the rural regions where the cultural differences still dominate 
and the urban continuum? where modernization is proceeding with increasing 
tempo. 

It is difficult to define the concept of modernization with precision and 
more so to measure it empirically. As used in this paper, modernization 
includes improvement in health, education, standard of living; industrializa- 
tion, economic development and improved means of transport and communi- 
cation; decline in fertility, greater use of family planning, increasing age at 
marriage, etc., and changes in social norms and individual behavior, attitudes 
and values consonant with changes in other spheres. 

While the concept of modernization is broad based, it is limited by the 
availability of relevant data. Since the principal objective of this study is to 
examine social and demographic differentials, the variables included salient 
characteristics of married women and their husbands such as literacy, mobility, 
marital norms, ideals about family size and marital age, intermediate demo- 
graphic variables, fertility performance, attitude toward family planning, con- 
traceptive usage, social and religious norms, attitudes and perceptions, and the 
husband's dominance in decision making, and household characteristics such 
as utilities and consumer durables owned. 

We have selected a large number of about eighty demo-social characteristics 
in the expectation that conclusions drawn on their joint basis are less likely 
to be affected by our choice of variables than if the analysis had been confined 
to fewer variables. Such a strategy is also likely to average out the errors 
in measurement and reduce the level of "noise" in the data. 

How closely the various aspects of modernization are empirically tied to- 
gether is a moot question. We expect changes to occur in the various spheres 
. of modernization in the long run. But in a transitional phase close relation- 
ships among them may not be maintained. Changes in some variables may 
occur ahead of others and are part of the process to be examined empirically. 
The study does give some indications of the lagging and leading sectors. 

'The process of modernization is examined in this paper in a scientific sense 
of determinants and consequences. No value judgment of the superiority or 
even the inevitability of modernization is implied. 

A distinction is drawn between urbanization and urbanism. Urbanization 
is the process of the concentration of the population in large urban places 
and is measured in terms of the proportion of population in such places. By 
contrast, urbanism refers to the distinct style of life, behavior pattern, and 
attitudes and values of urban residents which are reflected in the urban way 
of life. Thus, urbanization, as used here, reflects an aggregate demographic 


3. The urban continuum may be defined in terms of the population of a place, ranging from 
villages with population under 2,000 to metropolitan cities. One such classification is presented 
in the next section. 
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situation whereas urbanism is indicative of individual socio-economic and 
demographic values and behavior. However, in the long run, a close relation- 
ship between the two concepts often develops. 

Some current day regional differences are traced in this paper to cultural- 
historical factors. The empirical material examined here generally relates 
to cross-sections of contemporary Turkey. Although there are intricate meth- 
odological issues in shifting from a cross-sectional to a longitudinal perspective, 
the data presented are, by and large, consistent with the hypotheses set forth. 

The study of regional differences in Turkey serves at least three basic 
purposes. It provides the background characteristics to assess the extent of 
change, for not all the regions were in the same state of development initially. 
It enables us to observe the progress of modernization and the impact of 
urbanism. Finally, it reveals some of the agencies and effects of such a process 
so that we may anticipate and plan for prospective changes. 


Regions and Urban Strata of Turkey 


The population census of Turkey identifies eight regions, while for demo- 
graphic studies the country has been divided into five regions.* These five 
regions originated in the health administration of Turkey. Principally the 
rural areas of these regions are used in this article and consist of the following 
provinces: 

Black Sea Coast: 11 coastal provinces from Artvin to Sakarya, and Gumu- 
sane and Amasya; 

Aegean-Marmara: 10 coastal provinces from Kocaeli to Aydin, and the in- 
terior provinces of Manisa, Bilecik, Kutahya and Uşak; 


Mediterranean: 6 coastal provinces from Mugla to Gaziantep, and the 
à provinces of Denizli, Burdur, Isparta and Maras; 

Central Anatolia: Other interior provinces west of and including Sivas; 

Eastern Turkey: Remaining interior provinces east of and excluding Sivas. 

(See map. ) 

While these regions were not formed with the intention of securing the 
regional differences, they are nonetheless geographically compact and display 
some social and cultural homogeneity. Though adopted as a practical ex- 
pedient, the aggregation of the 67 provinces into five regions might have 
evened out, to some extent, the more extreme inter-provincial differentials. 
However, the number of regions is not too small to conceal real differences 
nor too large to reduce the sample size in each region, thereby creating prob- 
lems in the analysis of survey data. As regional boundaries in the present. 

4. See Census of Population, Social, and Economic Characteristics, Oct. 24, 1965, State Institute 


of Statistics, Turkey, and Vital Statistics from the Turkish Demographic Survey, 1965-66, Ministry 
of Health and Social Welfare, Turkey. 
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study conform to other demographic surveys, estimates from such surveys 


can be readily used. 
The extent of the modernization tends to be reflected in the size of the 


villages and the urban centers? Five urban place-size classes are used in this 
article: 

Class I: Places with population less than 2,000; 

Class II: With 2,000 or over but less than 15,000; 

Class III: With 15,000 or over but less than 50,000; 

Class IV: With 50,000 or over excluding the metropolises; 
Class V: The metropolises of Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir. E 
Population is an obvious and readily usable criterion for urban classificatióii"* 
and generally tends to be correlated with modernization and urbanism. The 
dividing points in this classification are, however, more arbitrary. Neverthe- 
less, since there are more than two classes, the point of division between rural 
and urban places is not crucial. The five classes adopted should reveal the 
urban influence, especially if it has a gradient pattern. 





Regional Background 


The population potential® map of Turkey (page 277) shows the accessibility 
in 1965 of the country’s population at different provincial centers. This 
measure reflects the distribution of the country’s population by distance from 
any provincial center and differs from population density which is only a 
measure of the closeness of population settlement in each locality. Since the 
population potential measures the accessibility of the country’s population 
at different centers, it is closely related to other factors such as location of 
industries, metropolitan dominance’ and internal migration. 

The population potential has been calculated on the assumption that the 
population of each province is concentrated at the provincial center. The con- 
tribution of a province to the potential at its own center is based on the 
approximation of uniform distribution of population over the province? By 


5. In Turkey, urban centers are provincial and district seats of administration and are delimited 
by their municipal boundaries. 

6. For a discussion of population potential see J. Q. Stewart, “Empirical mathematical rules 
concerning the distribution and equilibrium of population,” Geographical Review, 37, 1947, pp. 
461-485. 

7. Metropolitan dominance refers to the concentration of population, work places, specialized 
functions and skills, and decision making in the metropolis of the region over which its influence 
extends. 

8. The population potential at the ith province center is given by the formula: 

67 
= Ps/Dis + 2P, v T/À| 
ji 
where P; — population of the jth province, 
Di; = distancé of the jth provincial center from the ith provincial center, 
A: = area of the ith province (assumed to be roughly circular). 
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joining together in a single curve points of the same potential, the equipo- 
tential lines are obtained. These curves are generally concentric to major 
metropolitan centers and decrease in value as one moves farther away from 
such centers.. The equipotential lines suggest that the potentials within the 
regions show little variation. Thus each region is fairly homogeneous with 
respect to accessibility of Turkish population. 

In Table I, the basic social and demographic indicators are assembled for 
the five regions. The rural birth rate is highest in Central Anatolia and Eastern 
Turkey; lowest in the Black Sea and Aegean-Marmara regions, and inter- 
mediate in the Mediterranean region. The urban birth rate does not vary 
much except in Eastern Turkey where it is highest. Rural and urban death 
rates show only slight variations among the regions. 

Net inter-regional migration has been small. The Aegean-Marmara region 
has been steadily receiving people. Up to 1968, the impact of international 
migration on regional population redistribution was relatively insignificant.” 
Differentials in birth rates and inter-regional migration have been the prin- 
cipal factors in effecting such redistribution. Between 1935 and 1965, the 
Mediterranean region increased its percentage of the national population, 
enjoying as it does an intermediate birth rate coupled with gains in net migra- 
tion in recent years. In spite of net out-migration, Eastern Turkey also increased 
its percentage of the national population because of its high birth rate. 

The regional differentials in the age profiles of males and females are con- 
sistent with birth and migration rates, and the degree of urbanization’ of 
each region. Eastern Turkey has the youngest population on account of its 
high birth rate and low urbanization. The Aegean-Marmara region has the 
highest proportion in the working ages; a low birth rate, high urbanization 
and in-migration in working ages are contributing factors. The annual rate 
of population increase in the last three quinquennia has been higher than 
the national‘ rate for the Mediterranean region and much higher than the 
national rate for Central Anatolia during 1960-1965. 

Marriage is a fairly universal norm for women. The percentages of cur- 
rently or ever married women aged 14 and over show more variations between 
places with population under 10,000 and those with 10,000 or more than 
among the regions. 


9. For a comparison of the annual rates of actual and natural increase for Turkey, see Frederic 
C. Shorter, "Information on Fertility, Mortality, and and Population Growth in Turkey,” Popula- 
tion Index, January-March 1968, p. 18. These rates are calculated by including and excluding 
net immigration to Turkey. For the period 1955-60, the actual and natural annual growth rates 
were 2.85 per cent and 2.75 per cent due to net immigration, while for the period 1960-65 the 
rates were again close at 2.46 per cent and 2.60 per cent due to net emigration. 

10. Degree of urbanization is measured by the proportion of population in places with a 
population of 10,000 or more, The specification of the floor population is somewhat arbitrary. 
An alternative measure based on places with population of 100,000 or more is also shown in 
Table 1. , 
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Central Anatolia and the Aegean-Marmara regions show higher levels of 
urbanization than other regions—whether measured by the per cent popu- 
lation in places with 10,000 or more people, or 100,000 or more. 

The percentage of functional literacy is highest in the Aegean-Marmara 
region and lowest in Eastern Turkey. Among the five regions, Eastern 
Turkey has the largest proportion of the gainfully employed who are engaged 
in agriculture and allied activities and the least proportion engaged in indus- 
tries—consisting of mining, manufacturing and construction. The Aegean- 
Marmara region has the largest proportion engaged in non-agricultural pursuits. 


Regional Urban Hierarchies 


Urban centers generally tend to develop a network of hierarchies, the 
larger cities providing more specialized functions." The population potential 
map indicates that Adana, Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir may be at the apexes 
of local urban hierarchies. 

In Table II, the urban centers in each region are examined for the com- 
pleteness of the hierarchy and the adequacy of the size of the metropolis 
at the apex, using Zipf’s rule as an approximation. Zipf's rule is an empirical 
law which states that the product of the population and rank of cities in a 
"country"—which has a well integrated, complete, single urban hierarchy— 
is a constant, if the largest city is assigned the first rank and the smallest is 
assigned the last." It is found that Ankara and Istanbul are national metrop- 
olises whose influences extend beyond their regions. Furthermore, the Black 
Sea and Eastern Turkey do not appear to have integrated regional hierarchies. 
Ankara may be at the apex of both these hierarchies, while istanbul has claims 
for being the single national metropolis. 

The primate city may be considered parasitic if it has an excessive con- 
centration of economic wealth and cultural life. What constitutes “excessive” 
concentration is a moot point. In a small country such a concentration may 
also have a beneficial aspect in the effective mobilization of scarce resources. 
The growth of Istanbul seems to have inhibited the number of cities with 
population 100,000 or over in the Aegean-Marmara region. Although there 
are only three cities in this size range, in accordance with Zipf’s rule, one 
would expect to find seven such cities. In this sense the growth of Istanbul 
may be considered parasitic." 

11. For a summary of urban functional hierarchies, see O. D. Duncan, "Population Distribution 
and Community Structure,” Cold Spring Harbor Symposia on Quantitative Biology, Vol, XXII, 
1957, pp. 357-71. 

12. See M. J. Beckman, “City Hierarchies and the Distribution of City Size,” Economic Devel- 
opment and Cultural Change, Vol. 6, 1958, pp. 243-48, for the relationship between the central 
place theory of Lósch and the rank size rule of Zipf. 


13. See H. L. Browning, "The Demography of the City,” in The Urban Explosion in Latin 
America, ed. by G. H. Beyer, Cornell University -Press, New York, 1967, pp. 78-9. 
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Rural Regional Differences 


Table III summarizes the differences in the five rural regions in salient 
household characteristics and in the characteristics of married women and 
their husbands. The choice of areas was broad based to reflect many aspects 
of modernization while the selection of variables was limited by the avail- 
ability of data. By including as many as eighty variables, it is expected that 
the conclusions will be robust, i.e., insensitive to our particular selection and 
to the "noise" arising from measurement errors. 

The data are from the Social Survey of Family Structure and Population 
Questions (1968), conducted by the Institute of Population Studies, Hacettepe 
University. This survey was national in coverage and utilized a stratified multi- 
stage probability sample of about 4,500 households. The main objective 
of this survey was to examine empirically the applicability to Turkey of some 
of the current theories relating to family structure and population dynamics. 
With this in view, data were collected on family type, the process of family 
formation and marital relations; fertility level, knowledge, attitude and prac- 
tice of family planning, and the process of migration. 

Household, female, male and community questionnaires were carefully de- 
signed and pretested. Interviewers with proper aptitude and education were 
selected from among school teachers and university students and specially 
trained on-the-job for two weeks. The field work was supervised constantly. 
'The data were coded and put on punched cards after checking for consistency 

` outside and inside the electronic comiputer.* Tabulation and further analysis 
were carried out by a Burroughs computer system. Evaluative studies indicate 
that both the sampling and non-sampling errors in the regional and place- 
size class estimates for most of the items are well under control.” 

Most of the sample differences between the Aegean-Marmara region and 
Eastern Turkey shown in Table III are statistically significant at five per cent 
or higher levels. This establishes the existence of such differences in the 
universe also. 

The differences among the other regions, though not statistically significant 
for many variables, yet reveal a consistent overall pattern. There are various 
ways in which the consistency in regional differences may be examined. The 
one used here is simple and robust. It is best suited for drawing stable con- 
clusions of a broad nature regarding regional differences based on a multi- 
plicity of variables. To apply the method, the regions may be ranked from 
the least to the most "modern." This is the sense of anticipated social and 


14. See T. Çavdar, F. Karadayi, H. Serinken, K. S, Srikantan and S. Timur, Tërkiye'de Aile 
Yapisi ve Nüfus Sorunlari Arastirmasinin Veri Toplama Teknibleri—1968. Hacettepe Universitesi 
Yayinlari, D-9, Ankara, 1971. 

15. See K, S. Srikantan, "Social Survey as an Instrument of Planning and Evaluation in Develop- 
ing Countries.” Paper No. 39, Hacettepe University, Ankara, 1972 (unpublished). 
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demographic change with modernization, industrialization and socio-economic 
development. The least modern region is assigned the first rank and the most 
modern is assigned the fifth. 

For the 80 characteristics, the distribution of ranks by regions is as follows: 


Frequency of tbe ranks secured by tbe region 





Central Black Aegean- Mediter- Eastern 
Rank Anatolia Sea Marmara ranean _ Turkey 
1 6 9 6 7 52 
2 22 12 7 24 15 
3 28 22 9 15 6 
4 17 22 21 14 6 
5 7 15 37 20 1 
All ranks . 80 80 80 80 80 
x 22.63* 8.63 43.50* 10.38** 107.63* 




















* Significant at 0.1% level. 
** Significant at 1% level. 


The X? is calculated on the assumption of rectangular distribution, i.e., all 
ranks are equally likely for any region. The ranks appear consistent and yield 
significant departures from random ranking for all regions except the Black Sea. 

'The rural regions have the following average ranks for the eighty charac- 
teristics: Eastern Turkey 1.61, Central Anatolia 2.96, Mediterranean 3.20, 
Black Sea 3.28, Aegean-Marmara 3.95. The modal rank secured by each 
region and the percentage of the 80 characteristics falling in the modal rank are: 


modal rank 1. Eastern Turkey with 65 per cent of the 80 characteristics 
(least modern) with this rank, 

modal rank 2. ^ Mediterranean with 30 per cent with this rank, 

modal rank 23. Central Anatolia with 35 per cent with this rank, 


16. As an illustration the test of significance of the regional differences in the percentage of 
marriages legally registered in shown below: 


Difference in % = s.e. 


Region 96 3 se. BS. A.-M. M. E.T. 
C.A. 85.7 + 3.1 -1.7 + 4.7 74239 -13.0 +7.1 —33.0 + 14.5 
BS. 84.0 + 3.5 i 91442 -11.5 +73 -31.0 + 14.6 
A.-M. 93.1 + 2.4 -20.6 + 6.8 —40.3 +: 144 
M. 72.5 + 6.4 —19.7 + 15.5 
ET. 52.7 + 14.2 


The sampling errors of the regional estimates were calculated by the computer using the 
formula appropriate for the stratifed multi-stage design. The regional estimates are stochastically 
independent and hence their variations are additive. 
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modal rank 4. ^ Black Sea with 28 per cent with this rank, 


modal rank 5. ^ Aegean-Marmara with 46 per cent with this rank. 
(most modern) 


A consistent overall pattern of rural differences is indicated, with the Aegean- 
Marmara and Black Sea regions being most modern and Eastern Turkey being 
least modern. The Mediterranean region and Central Anatolia occupy inter- 
mediate positions. 

Within this overarching pattern of rural differences, the regions show 
variations with regard to particular clusters of traits. In household utilities 
and amenities and in the possession of consumer durables, the Mediterranean 
region ranks highest. In literacy and marital norms, the married women of 
Central Anatolia rank only below those of the Aegean-Marmara region. 
Married women of the Black Sea region rank highest in mobility. In ideals 
about family size and marital age, Central Anatolian women are more modern 
than those of the Mediterranean region. Rural Mediterranean women are 
most modern in contraceptive usage and suffer least from some types of 
social sanctions. While women of the Mediterranean region are more domi- 
nated by their husbands in decision making, fertility performance is higher 
in Central Anatolia than in the Mediterranean region. The regional fertility 
measures are gross measures and reflect the differences both in the age-specific 
fertility and in the age structures of the reproductive women. 

The other regional differences generally conform to the modal rankings 
given earlier. Husbands’ regional differences deviate from those of married 
women in a few important respects. The migration question for men reflects 
also seasonal migration in search of jobs, pasturage, etc. In marital, social 
and religious norms, attitudes and perceptions, husbands in the Mediterranean 
region are more modern than those in Central Anatolia. 

The following conclusions appear valid from this consideration of the rural 
regional differentials: 

t Rural regional differences continue to exist in Turkey in circa 1968. 

2. There is a consistent overall pattern among the regions; the Aegean- 
Marmara and the Black Sea regions being most modern, and Eastern Turkey 
being least so. Central Anatolia and the Mediterranean region occupy inter- 
mediate positions, 

3. For specific clusters of traits, the ranking pattern varies. Differences in 
social norms and values change slowly and their presence and persistence may 
be ascribed: largely to cultural-historical factors. Examples of such traits are 
fertility ideals, values and performance, and husband’s dominance in decision 


17. The methods of contraception include withdrawal and douche (major usage) and condom, 
oral pills, IUD, and foam tablets (lesser usage). 
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making. By contrast, economic differences may be due mostly to industrializa- 
tion and certain aspects of modernization and may change more quickly. 
This explains why the Mediterranean region ranks highest in household 
utilities and in the possession of consumer durables. Usually the lag between 
economic and social change is seen to give rise to a corresponding lag between 
economic development and demographic transition, and between the fall in 
death rates and in birth rates. A third group of traits are those whose change 
is accelerated by official programs, such as programs of education, family 
planning and socialized medicine. Central Anatolia appears to have some 
advantage in such traits since the national capital is located in this region 
and official programs are often first initiated here. For instance, the rural 
women of Central Anatolia rank only below those of the Aegean-Marmara 
region in literacy and marital norms. 

4. In the future, it is likely that the rural regional differences arising from 
cultural-historical factors will contract while those dependent on moderni- 
zation and industrialization will widen. Hence we should expect a contraction 
in rural regional differences in traits associated with social values and norms, 
and an increase in the differences in characteristics associated with economic 
development. 

5. Differences arising from urbanization and economic development may, 
therefore, assume greater importance in the future than regional differences. 
This is examined in the next section. 


Rural-Urban Differentials 


The five population size classes set forth earlier were used to study the rural- 
urban differentials. The rural-urban gradients in the same eighty charac- 
teristics used for the study of regional differences are shown in Table IV. 
Almost all the differences between classes I and V and between I and IV are 
statistically significant at five per cent or higher levels.' 

With the exclusion of class IV, there is a consistent gradient among the 
classes. For the 80 characteristics, the distribution of ranks by class is as follows: 


18. The statistica] test of significance of the typical character, the "ideal number of children 
for a family like the female respondent's” is shown below: 


Difference in ideal + s.e. 


Class Ideal +: s.e. II IH IV v 
I 3.62 + 0.12 .50 + .1á .99 + .13 .62 + .13 1.24 + .13 
II 3.11 + 0.08 49 + .10 .11 = .09 .74 + .09 
IN 2.62 + 0.06 .38 + 08 .25 + .08 
IV 3.00 + 0.05 .62 + .07 
v 2.38 + 0.05 


All differences except class Il with IV are statistically significant at 0.1 per cent level The 
sampling errors were calculated as in footnote 16. 
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Frequency of the ranks secured by the class 














Rank I II II IV v 

1 70 4 2 3 1 

2 fn c 62 5 9 0 

3 6 8 25 38 3 

4 0 5 43 28 4 

5 0 1 5 2 72 

All ranks 80 80 80 80 80 
x 229.50* 166.88* 78.00* 65.12* 245.62* 











* Significant at 0.1% level. 


The X? has been calculated on the null hypothesis of random ranking men- 
tioned earlier. The actual ranks assigned to the classes indicate a consistent 
pattern among them. 

Class IV shows an inversion of the gradient and is less "urban" than class 
- III for many characteristics. 'The modal ranks and the percentage of characters 
in them are: 


Class I: modal rank 1, with 87.5 per cent of the 80 characteristics 
(rural) with this rank, 

Class II: modal rank 2, 77.5 per c cent with this rank, 

Class III: modal rank 4, 53.8 per cent with this rank, 

Class IV: modal rank 3, 47.5 per cent with this rank, 

Class V: modal rank 5, 90.0 per cent with this rank. 
(metropolitan) : 


The average:ranks of classes I to V are 1.20, 2.21, 3.55, 3.21 and 4.85, 
respectively. This again confirms the rural-urban gradient pattern except for 
the inversion of classes III and IV. 

The inversion of classes III and IV may be explained in terms of the his- 
torical origins and the recent industrialization and growth of the cities. Three 
types of cities may be distinguished on this basis: 

A. Ottoman or pre-Ottoman cities with limited growth and modernization 
recently—e.g., Konya and Sivas. 

B. Ottoman or pre-Ottoman cities with significant growth and moderniza- 
tion recently—e.g., Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir. 

C.  Post-Ottoman cities whose growth is recent and connected with indus- 
trialization and economic development, e.g., Salihli, Bolu and Gaziemir. 

It may be surmised that in cities of Type A, the Islamic norms and values 

still have a strong hold and there has been little modernization. Class IIT has 

a larger proportion of cities of this type than class IV. Of the 29 cities in 
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class IV, Bursa, Eskigehir, Kayseri, Sivas, Erzurum, Urfa, Manisa, Balikesir, 
Trabzon, Maras, Antakya, Tarsus and Zonguldak had an annual geometric 
growth rate of under five per cent in 1950-65. In class III, there were 98 
towns according to the 1965 census, of which 39 towns had a geometric 
growth rate of over five per cent in 1960-65. It should be noted that urban- 
ward migration arising from rural push factors tends to favor larger cities. 
Thus the growth of cities in class IV may be ascribed to natural increase and 
industrialization as well as the push of the population from rural areas whereas 
the growth of the towns in class III may be attributed mainly to the first two 
sources only. Published socio-economic development indices for districts also 
support the notion that many towns in class III have shown impressive social 
and economic development recently? This may account for the inversion of 
the rural-urban differentials between these two classes. 

The following conclusions emerge from this examination of rural-urban 
differentials: 

1. The rural-urban gradient is more pronounced and consistent than regional 
differences in the rural area. 

2. There is an inversion in the differences between classes III and IV pos- 
sibly because of the inclusion of a larger proportion of Ottoman or pre- 
Ottoman static cities in class III. 

3. In future, the impact of economic development will be felt by all urban 
places and hence the inversion between classes III and IV may be reduced and 
perhaps reversed. 

4. In line with cyclical theories of growth, the rural-urban differentials 
may be expected to increase in the earlier stages of development, reaching a 
peak, and diminishing in the later stages. In the immediate future, this would 
tend to enhance the importance of rural-urban differentials as opposed to 
regional differences in Turkey. l 


Summary and Implications of Study 


In this study, the differences in the social, urban and demographic tran- 
sitions among the five major regions of Turkey—the Black Sea, Aegean- 
Marmara and Mediterranean regions, Central Anatolia and Eastern Turkey— 
have been examined. The background characteristics indicate that the Aegean- 
Marmara region is most modern in social, urban and demographic variables. 
and Eastern Turkey is least modern. The Black Sea region is more modern in 
demographic characteristics than Central Anatolia, Eastern Turkey and the 
Mediterranean regions, while the Mediterranean region is more modern than 
the other three in urban characteristics. In demographic characteristics, Central 


«19. The indices are given in the Ilçelere Göre Sosyo-Ekonomik Yönden Gelişmişlik Endeksi 
ön Çalişmasi by T. C. Bagbakanlik Devlet Planlama Teskilati Müsteşarliği. 
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Anatolia and Eastern Turkey are not far apart. A population potential map 
for Turkey in 1965 indicates that Adana, Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir may be 
at the apexes of local urban hierarchies. The five regions do not appear to 
have separate urban hierarchies. Ankara and istanbul are national metrop- 
olises whose influence extends beyond their regions as demarcated in this study. 


The regional differences may be interpreted as arising from two different 
sources: rural regional differences and rural-urban differentials. The rural 
regional differences may be attributed to historical and cultural factors inherited 
from or before Ottoman rule. The racial, linguistic and religious heterogeneity 
of the Ottoman Empire accounts for the presence of such differentials, while 
the isolation of villages from the political and social processes of Ottoman 
rule and poor means of transport and communication account for their per- 
sistence to the mid-twentieth century. The ruralurban continuum, on the 
other hand, reveals the effects of urbanism, industrialization, modernization 
and improvement in transport and communication. 


Rural regions of Turkey appear to conform to a consistent overall pattern. 
'The Aegean-Marmara and Black Sea regions are most modern; Eastern Turkey 
is least modern, while the Mediterranean region and Central Anatolia occupy 
intermediate positions. With regard to particular clusters of traits, however, 
the pattern varies. These individual patterns are generally in line with the 
background characteristics for the five regions mentioned earlier. Because 
of greater industrialization and urbanization, the Mediterranean region occupies 
a somewhat fluid position, ahead of Central Anatolia in urban variables, and 
behind it in social and some demographic variables. 


Rural-urban differentials have been examined by using five place size 
classes—from villages to metropolitan cities (Ankara, Istanbul and izmir). 
There is a consistent overall gradient for about eighty socio-economic charac- 
teristics. This may be ascribed, principally, to the effect of urbanism and 
modernization. A significant finding is that, for a number of characteristics, 
cities with population 50,000 and above appear to be less modern than towns 
with population 15,000 or over but below 50,000. One could attempt to 
explain this inversion in the urban gradient by distinguishing two processes 
of urbanization: 

Historical—having its origins in the military and administrative needs of the 
Ottoman Empire and unaffected by modern industrialization and economic 
development; 

Modern—having its origins in industrialization and economic development of 
the Turkish Republic. 

Rural-urban differentials are substantively more important than rural regional 

differences. There are problems of comparability of the differentials in the 
two different cross-sectionings of the population. However, after suitable 
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adjustments, the rural-urban differentials may be shown to be larger than the 
rural differences for most of the characteristics.” 

In terms of the processes that give rise to such differentials, rural-urban 
differentials are generated by contemporary and on-going processes of indus- 
trialization and economic development whereas rural regional differences are 
survivals of the cultural and historical past. Hence we may anticipate a 
progressive contraction in rural regional differences and a progressive aggra- 
vation of rural-urban differentials in the initial phase of economic development 
and the socio-demographic transition of the country. 

A recurrent problem in social and demographic analysis is the control of 
cultural-historical factors and factors related to urbanism while examining 
the interrelations among other characteristics. While one would like to have 
as many control groups as possible, practical requirements of large enough 
sample sizes in each group and few cross-tabulation categories often limit the 
number to four or five. The present study reveals that satisfactory control of 
these factors can be secured if parallel analyses are carried out within the 
following strata: 


Rural: Places with population under 2,000: 


Stratum I: Aegean-Marmara, Black Sea and Mediterranean 
regions, 
Stratum II: Central Anatolia and Eastern Turkey. 


Urban: Places with population 2,000 or over: 
Stratum III: Places with population 2,000 or over but below 
15,000, 
Stratum IV: Places with population 15,000 or over excluding 
metropolitan cities, 


Stratum V: Metropolitan cities of Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir. 


This broad stratification takes into account the limited differences within rural 

regions which are inherited from historical and'cultural factors and the some- 
what greater differentiation in the rural-urban continuum arising from indus- 
trialization and economic development. For this type of stratification, the 
present study provides the bench mark data which would enable changes in 
both the levels and the differentials in key socio-demographic indicators to 
be measured over time. 


20. For this purpose, urban classes IV and V may be combined. This would ensure that: 
(1) the rural-urban classification has less number of classes than the rural regional classification— 
four as against five; (2) the most (least) modern class in the rural-urban classification has a 
larger proportion of the population than the most (least) modern class in the rural regional 
classification. Hence this method of classification of urban places is conservative and tends to 
seduce comparable rural-urban differentials. Since, in spite of this, the range of rural-urban dif- 
ferentials among the collapsed categories is larger than that of the rural regional differences for 
most of the characteristics, this conclusion appears valid. 
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The inversion in the urban gradient between towns of size 15,000 to 
49,999 and cities with population 50,000 and over, is a significant finding 
of this study and is consistently observed for several variables. The explana- 
tion of this inversion leads to the distinction between historical and modern 
processes of urbanization. Such a dual process may be operating in most of the 
Asian countries where urbanization has had its roots in antiquity. This hypoth- 
esis calls for further verification and could account for some of the anomalies 
in the structure and growth of urban areas in this part of the world. 

Urbanward migration is expected to increase urbanization of Turkey in 
the next few decades. The sharp rural-urban differentials are likely to create 
acute problems of urbanism—i.e., problems in the process of adapting to 
the urban way of life. This conflict is already apparent in the "gecekondus" 
(squatter settlements) of metropolitan cities and is likely to assume critical 
proportions in the coming years. The alleviation of the urban crisis can be 
attempted through three broad types of measures: 


1. Creation of new economic opportunities and extension of urban amenities 
to the villages, ' 
2. Diffusion of urban way of life to rural areas, 


3. Planned urbanward migration, the education of the migrants in urban- 
ism, and their smoother settlement and assimilation in the urban community. 

The urbanward migration has been facilitated by the concomitant revo- 
lution in motor transport. While the mileage of hard surfaced roads has 
increased by 39 per cent between 1958 and 1967, the motor cars on the 
road have increased by 228 per cent, buses by 264 per cent, and trucks by 
144 per cent in the same. period. . This change has arisen from increasing 
intra-city, inter-city and rural-urban motor transport. The result has been 
an increase in the tempo of the movement of people and the exchange of 
goods between rural and urban areas. 

The revolution in road transport has so far aggravated the problems of 
urbanization and urbanism. The uncontrolled and unplanned urbanward 
movement has given rise to new "gecekondus," has swollen the population 
of cities far beyond the limits of the economic opportunities generated in 
them, and has tended to create "urban villages" where rural values and way 
of life persist in an urban setting. In course of time, the transport revolu- 
tion may be expected to promote the reverse process of diffusion of urbanism 
to villages, to contract the rural-urban differentials and to lead perhaps to 
the solution of some of the problems it has created. 
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TABLE! Regional Socio-Demograpbic Indicators 











Central Black Aegean- Mediter- Eastern 








Indicator Anatolia Sea Marmara ranean Turkey Turkey 

Population 1935: Numbers in '000 3,57 2,928 4675 2,088 2,710 16,58 
% to Turkey's population 23.3 18.1 28.9 12.9 168 1000 
Population 1965: Numbers in '000 7,358 5,509 8,528 4,616 5,380 31,391 
% to Turkey's population 23.4 17.6 27.2 147 171 1000 
Age profile, males 1965: 0-14 425 463 2341 452 489 428 
15-54 49.3 441 55.5 463: 438 482 

55+ 8.4 9.6 10.4 8.5 7.3 9.0 

Age profile, females 1965: 0-14 420 421 2352 433 462 411 
15-54 48.6 46.7 514 463 46.1 48.3 

35+ 94 11.2 13.4 10.4 7.7 10.6 


Birth rate % per year, circa 1966: 
Rural (places with population under 2,000) 53 38 36 40 50 44 


Urban (places with population 2,000+ ) 35 35 27 32 44 -31 
Death rate % per year, circa 1966: 
Rural (places with population under 2,000) 22 15 715 13 15 17 
Urban (places with population 2,000+ ) 11 11 11 9 12 11 
Net migration as % of mid-period population: 
1955-60 -12 -17 39 6 -47 — 
1960-65 =9 -26 43 -1 -27 — 
96 exponential annual rate of increase: ` 
1950-55 26.5 33.1 22.6 30.0 29.8 27.7 
1955-60 279 272 28.5 317 278 285 
1960-65 34.5 212 240 269 26.3 26.5 
% currently married females 14+-: 
In places with population under 10,000 80.1 80.1 79.5 78.9 80.6 79.7 
In places with population 10,000+ 677 672 637 665 686 65. 
% ever married females 14+: 
In places with population under 10,000 84.0 83.9 83.6 81.8 84.2 83.6 
In places with population 10,000+ 73.5 72.3 70.7 69.9 73.2 72.0 
% population in places 10,000+, 1965 25.4 14.6 55.6 29.6 17.5 29.3 
% population in places 100,000+, 1965 20.0 2.0 27.7 9.8 5.8 15.0 
% literate, ages G+, 1965 498 418 63.1 47.9 30.5 48.8 
96 gainfully active population 1965 in: 
Agriculture and allied activities 745 824 55.7 73.7 82.5 719 
Mining, manufacturing, and construction 8.4 79 17.4 9.4 45 10.3 
Services 17.1 9.7 269 16.9 13.0 17.8 








Sources: Vital rates from Bulletin of the Turkish Demographic Survey, January 1969. 
Other data from Population Census of Turkey. 
Net migration estimated by the reverse census survival method. 
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TABLE IL Regional Urban Hierarchies for Places with Population 10,000 or More 








Central Black Aegean- Mediter- Eastern 
Anatolia Sea Marmara ranean ‘Turkey Turkey 





Population of largest city in ‘000 
Census* 906 108 1743 290 105 .1,743 
ZR.** 390 270 700 330 300 1,990 


Number of cities with population 
equal to or above: 


100,000 Census* 5 1 3 2 3 14 
ZR** 3.9 2.7 70 . 33 3.0 19.9 

50,000 Census* 6 á 8 9 5 32 
ZR.** 78 5.4 14.0 6.6 6.0 39.8 

20,000 Census* 22 16 38 17 14 107 
ZR** 19.5 13.5 35.0 16.5 15.0 99.5 

15000 . . Census* 22 20 48 21 19 130 
ZR.** 26.0 18.0 46.7 22.0 200 132.7 

10,000 Census* 39 27 70 33 30 199 
Z.R.** 39.0 27.0 70.0 33.0 30.0 199.0 














* As given in 1965 Population Census. 
** Estimated by Zipf's Rule: Rank X population of place — Constant. 
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TABLE III Rral* Regional Differences 

















Central Black Aegean- Mediter- Eastern 





























Characteristic Anatolia Sea Marmara ranean Turkey 

Household Characteristic: Av. rank 2.76 2.65 3.71 3.94 1.94 
General; Av. rank 4.00 2.00 5.00 2.50 1.50 
No. of rooms f 2.64 2.54 2.65 2.39 1.88 
Household size 6.08 6.64 5.46 6.10 6.29 
Utilities and Amenities: Av. rank 2.60 2.40 4.00 4.40 1.60 
Kitchen % 19 17 14 24 20 
Bath (%) 3 2 6 7 2 
Running water (96) - 1 4 2 - 
Electricity (96) - - 5 1 — 
Gas or gas stove (96) 6 3 12 11 3 
Consumer durables: Av. rank 2.50 3.00 3.30 4.00 220 
Radio (96) 30 32 34 46 28 
Chair (95) 42 47 30 47 29 
Table (96) 27 36 23 31 28 
Bedstead (96) 19 19 24 9 19 
Iron (96) 7 11 13 18 11 
Porcelain ware (96) 14 12 11 18 15 
Fine curtains (96) 2 3 6 5 4 
30 books or more (%) 1 1 2 3 1 
Sewing machine (95) 14 14 16 42 9 
Carpet (96) 13 5 12 6 9 
Married women aged under 45: Av. rank 293 3.69 417 2.95 128 
Literacy: Av. rank 3.67 3.33 4.67 2.33 1.00 
Literate (96) 19 18 29 10 7 
Husband literate (96) 77 75 76 72 56 
Reads or listens to newspaper being 

read, every day or every few days (96) 2 4 4 2 1 
Mobility: Av. rank 325 4.00 3.25 2.75 1.75 
Not born in current residence and 

lived there for 4 years or less (96) 8 8 6 6 17 
If not born in current residence, 

born in another village (96) 9 7 14 11 12 
Has seen Istanbul (96) 2 1l 13 1 4 
Has seen Ankara (96) 17 6 2 2 2 
Marital norms: Av. rank 3.33 3.00 5.00 2.67 1.00 
Marriage arranged by family (96) 80 82 73 76 83 
Marriage registered legally (96) 86 84 93 72 53 


Separate bedroom for herself and husband 
(including children under 3) (95) 42 50 52 37 19 
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Central Black Aegean- Mediter- Eastern 
Characteristic Anatolia Sea Marmara ranean Turkey 








Ideals about family size and marital age: 























Av. rank 2.80 420 4.60 2.40 1.00 
Does not know the ideal number of 

children for a family like hers (96) 8 4 6 5 10 
Ideal number of children for a family 

like hers (if she knows) 3.51 3.29 3.00 4.02 451 
Best age for a girl to get married 17.48 17.81 17.82 17.36 16.88 
Number of children she would 

like to have 3.64 3.32 2.97 4.12 4.29 
Number of children husband 

would like to have 4.08 3.70 3.12 4.64 5.18 
Intermediate demographic variables: 

Av. rank 2.00 3.50 5.00 3.50 1.00 
Age at first marriage 16.36 17.18 17.15 16.80 16.16 
Has a job with remuneration in 

cash or kind (96) 7 11 18 18 3 
Fertility performance: Ax. rank 225 4.00 4.25 3.50 1.00 
Never bore a child (%) 1i 12 9 13 8 
Currently pregnant (96) 19 13 11 15 19 
Number of children ever born... 442 3.95 3.63 420 4.84 
Expected number of children** 691 6.27 5.44 6.59 7.92 
Attitude to family planning: Av. rank 4.00 5.00 3.00 2.00 1.00 
Unconditionally disapprove (96) 35 26 36 37 44 
Contraceptive usage: Av. rank 2.33 3.00 3.33 3.67 2.67 
Has heard about IUD (96) : 44 27 24 26 26 


If ever used a rhethod of family 
limitation, started using it 











after 3rd child or later ( 96) 60 52 47 46 57 
If heard of condom, husband 

ever used it (%) ; 6 6 17 7 12 
Social restrictions on wife: Av. rank 3.00 2.00 4.50 4.50 1.00 
Husband does not allow men and women 

to sit together while visiting (96) 52 54 52 29 61 
Husband does not allow wife to go 

out without a scarf (96) 95 98 95 95 98 
Husband's dominance in decision making: 

Av. rank- i 3.50 5.00 3.50 2.00 1.00 
Husband generally makes decision about 

which friends to associate with (95) 56 44 61 64 70 


Husband generally makes decision about 
how to spend family income (96) 63 46 59 64 69 
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Central Black Aegean- Mediter- Eastern 
Characteristic Anatolia Sea Marmara ranean = Turkey 
Husbands of women aged under 45: 

Av. rank 3.09 324 3.88 3.06 134 
Literacy: Av. rank 3.20 3.00 420 3.20 1.40 
If literate, elementary school or below (96) 98 99 97 100 99 
Listens to radio often (96) 28 33 42 52 27 
Reads newspaper daily or once 

every few days (96) 9 8 34 12 9 
Goes to movies once a month 

or more often (%) 21 24 22 23 14 
Migration: Av. rank 3.00 1.00 2.00 4.00 5.00 
If not born in current residence, lived 

there for 4 years or less (96) 2 1 1 2 8 
Marital norms: Av. rank 3.00 1.67 4.00 3.67 2.67 
Himself had the greatest influence on the 

decision to marry his first wife (96) 24 18 20 31 27 
Himself made the final decision 

about his first marriage (96) 43 30 46 37 38 
Wife related (95) 35 33 20 32 38 
Values and ideals about family size 

and marital age: Av. rank 3.62 3.00 4.00. 2.75 1.62 
Ever thought about the number of 

children he would like to have (95) 42 32 48 58 41 
Ideal number of children for a 

family like his 3.40 3.57 3.11 4.06 4.59 
Thinks that men want less number of 

children than women (%) 35 22 17 21 18 
Would like to have more children (96) 36 43 37 44 53 
Number of children he would like to have 3.71 3.65 3.17 449 5.39 
Perception of the number of children |: 

expected** by wife 6.56 5.98 5.23 7.35 7.34 
If had one child, would like a boy (95) 98 96 97 95 99 
Best age for a man to get married 20.08 | 19.80 20.97 1998 20.34 
Intermediate demographic variables: 

Av. rank 3.00 5.00 4.00 1.00 2.00 
Age at first marriage 20.45 20.15 20.31 21.55 21.35 
Fertility performance: Av. rank 2.75 325 4.50 2.75 1.75 
Has had children (%) 89 88 87 81 86 
Number of children had 401 3.37 3.17 4.13 4.23 
Does not have children because just 

married (96 to has had no child) 80 61 83 61 51 
Expected number of children** 6.83 5.88 5.16 7.36 7.88 
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Central Black Aegean- Mediter- Eastern 
Cbaracteristic Anatolia Sea Marmara ranean Turkey 
Contraceptive usage: Av. rank 2.75 3.50 3.25 4.25 1.25 
If heard about IUD, wife used it (96) 5 2 - n. = 
Ever used condom (% ) 7 9 15 12 9 
Ever heard about withdrawal ( 96) 42 57 50 45 33 
Wife ever used contraceptive pills ( 06) 11 8 5 12 5 
Social and religious norms, attitudes 
and perceptions: Av. rank 2.86 4.00 3.71 3.00 1.43 
Most important requirement for success 
in life is patronage and luck (96) 98 98 92 98 88 
Would consider living with son 
when he is married (%) 84 94 91 82 89 
Allows men and women to sit 
together while visiting (%) 34 32 45 54 33 
Ever performs namaz (96) 98 99 95 86 86 
Performs zamaz once or more daily (96) 69 78 59 65 80 
Economically speaking, father's house 
not better than own house (% ) 68 75 71 71 61 
Dominance in decision making: Av. rank 3.00 5.00 4.00 1.00 2.00 
Himself generally makes decisions 
in the house (95) 76 59 63 78 77 








* Places with population under 2,000. 


* * This is the sum of the number of living children and the number of additional children wanted. 


— Nil or negligible. 


` 
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TABLE IV Place-size* Differentials S ic 
Place-size class 





























Characteristic I I III IV v 

Household characteristics: Av. rank 1.06 2.06 3.59 3.29 5.00 
General: Av. rank 1.50 2.50 4.00 2.00 5.00 
No. of rooms 2.44 2.69 2.73 2.33 2.96 
Household size 6.11 5.55 478 487 4.04 
Utilities and amenities: Av. rank 1.00 2.00 3.40 3.60 5.00 
Kitchen (96) 18 46 60 60 85 
Bath (96) 4 20 38 32 65 
Running water (96) 2 39 59 63 83 
Electricity (95) 1 53 84 88 95 
Gas or gas stove (96) 7 44 64 63 86 
Possession of consumer durables: Av. rank 1.00 2.00 3.60 3.40 5.00 
Radio (%) 36 66 75 74 92 
Chair (%) 38 65 81 ` 80 94 
Table (96) 28 56 68 68 94 
Bedstead (96) 19 55 73 77 92 
Iron (95) 12 49 68 68 89 
Porcelain ware (95) 14 45 61 62 85 
Fine curtains (95) 4 30 51 45 76 
30 books or more (%) 2 12 15 12 37 
Sewing machine ( 96) 17 46 51 50 61 
Carpet (96) 10 38 55 53 82 
Married women aged under 45; Av. rank — 1.38 224 3.55 3.07 476 
Literacy: Av. rank 1.00 2.00 4.00 3.00 5.00 
Literate (95) 18 39 56 42 80 
Husband literate (%) 71 82 88 84 94 
Reads or listens to newspaper being : 

read, every day or every few days (06) 3 25 40 38 80 
Mobility: Av. rank 1.00 2.00 3.50 4.00 4.50 
If not born in current residence, lived 

there for 4 years or less (95) 9 14 24 23 21 
If not born in current residence, 

born in a village (%) 90 67 55 51 31 
Has seen Istanbul (96) “6 22 31 35 74 
Has seen Ankara (%) 5 21 30 31 66 
Marital norms: Av. rank 1.67 2.00 4.00 2.33 5.00 
Marriage registered legally (%) 78 95 95 93 95 
Marriage arranged by family (%) 79 84 79 81 67 


Separate bedroom for herself and husband 
(including children under 3) (%) 41 56 68 61 76 
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— 
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Place-size class - 




















Characteristic | I H Mumu y v 
Ideals about family size and marital age: 

Av. rank 1.00 2.00 4.00 3.00 5.00 
Does not know the ideal number of 

children for a family like hers (96) 6 2 - 1 - 
Ideal number of children for a family 

like hers (if she knows) 3.62 3.11 2.62 3.00 2.38 

—Best age for a girl to get married 17.50 18.48 19.08 18.87 20.27 
Number of children she would 

like to have 3.61 3.13 2.63 2.96 2.41 
Number of children husband 

would like to have 4.06 3.32 3.01 3.31 2.90 
Intermediate demographic variables: 

Av. rank 2.00 1.50 4.50 2.50 4.50 
Age at first marriage 16.74 17.23 17.65 17.59 18.54 
Having a job with remuneration 

in cash or kind (%) : 11 8 13 8 12 
Fertility performance: Av. rank 1.50 2.25 3.50 3.75 4.00 
Never bore a child (96) 10 9 11 11 6 
Currently pregnant ( 96) 16 11 12 11 9 
Number of children ever born 420 3.85 321 3.52 2.74 
Expected number of children** 5.50 497 4.14 442 3.62 
Attitude to family planning: Av. rank 1.00 2.00 4.00 3.00 5.00 
Unconditionally disapprove (96) 35 25 18 23 14 
Contraceptive usage: Av. rank 1.00 2.00 .4.00 3.00 5.00 
Has heard about IUD (96) 30 53 74 |^ 80 85 


If ever used a method of family 
limitation, started using it 








after 3rd child or later (95) 52 37 41 42 22 
If heard of condom, husband 

ever used it (%) 9 31 29 25 46 
Social restrictions on wife: Av. rank 1.50 1.50 3.00 4.00 5.00 
Husband does not allow men and women : l 

to sit together while visiting (96) 51 52 45 35 22 
Husband does not allow wife to go 

out without a scarf (6) 96 91 81 77 36 

. Husband's dominance in decision making: 

Av. rank 3.00 4.00 1.50 1.50 5.00 
Husband generally makes decision about 

which friends to associate with (96) 58 56 59 59 46 


Husband generally makes decision about 
how to spend family income (96) 59 54 61 64 51 
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Place-size class 



































Characteristic I I il IV v 
Husbands of women aged under 45: 

Av. rank 1.12 2.26 3.53 3.29 4.79 
Literacy: Av. rank 1.00 2.00 4.00 3.00 5.00 
Literate (95) 69 87 89 87 96 
If literate, elementary school or below (96) 99 83 76 78 54 
Listens to radio often (95) 36 65 74 73 88 
Reads newspaper daily or once 

every few days (%) 16 61 77 76 91 
Goes to movies once.a month 

or more often (96) 21 51 61 59 86 
Migration: Av. rank 1.00 2.00 3.00 4.00 5.00 
If not born in current residence, lived 

there for years or less (96) 3 10 18 21 22 
Marital norms: Av. rank 1.00 2.00 435 3.00 4.67 
Himself had the greatest influence on the 

decision to marry his first wife (95) 23 30 34 33 51 
Himself made the final decision 

about his first marriage (96) 39 58 68 64 81 
Wife related to him (%) 31 21 14 20 18 
Values and ideals about family size 

and marital age: Av. rank 1.00 2.50 3.75 3.38 4.37 
Ever thought about the number of children 

he would like to have (%) 44 60 66 66 67 
Ideal number of-children for a 

family like his 3.68 296 2.77 2.85 2.60 
Thinks that men want less number 

of children than women (95) 22 27 34 30 27 
Would like to have more children (96) 42 32 40 35 38 
Number of children he would like to have 4.20 3.08 3.01 3.20 2.84 
Perception of the number of 

children expected by wife** 5.73 4.74 4.39 448 3.67 
If had one child, would like a boy (96) 97 95 92 95 94 
Best age for a man to get married 20.39 22.48 23.66 25.82 25.90 
Intermediate demographic variables: 

Av. rank 1.50 3.00 4.00 2.00 5.00 
Age at first marriage 20.667 23.07 23.09 22.53 23.96 
Fertility performance: Av. rank 1.50 2.75 3.00 2.75 5.00 
Has had children (95) 88 91 88 87 94 
Number of children he has 3.74 3.39 3.05 328 2.67 
Does not have children because just 

married (96 to has had no child) 68 67 76 64 57 
Expected number of children** 6.58 5.38 4.88 5.13 4.30 
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Place-size class 











Characteristic I II II IV v 

Contraceptive usage: Av. rank 1.00 2.25 3.75 3.25 4.75 
If heard about IUD, wife used it (%) 3 4 4 9 8 
Ever used condom (496) 11 35 35 27 51 
Ever heard about withdrawal (96) 7 21 24 23 25 
Wife ever used contraceptive pills (96) 7 21 24 23 25 
Social and religious norms, attitudes 

and perceptions: An. rank 1.29 2.00 2.86 3.86 5.00 
Most important requirement for success 

in life is patronage and luck- ( 96 ) 45 36 45 35 34 
Would consider living with 

son when he is married (%) 88 66 54 53 31 
Allows men and women to sit 

together while visiting (96) 39 46 54 54 74 
Allows wife to go without a scarf (%) 5 9 21 22 57 
Ever performs namaz (96) 93 92 87 83 71 
Performs namaz once or more daily (96) 70 62 45 53 24 
Economically speaking, father's house 

not better than own house ( 05) 69 75 70 66 63 
Dominance in decision making: Av. rank — 1.00 2.00 3.00 4.00 5.00 
Himself generaly makes decisions 

in the house (96) 30 26 18 13 9 








* Place-size classes: 
I With population under 2,000 
II Population 2,000-14,999 
IH Population 15, 000-49,999 


IV Population 50,000 and over excluding Ankara, istanbul and Izmir 
V  Metropolises of Ankara, Istanbul and Izmir 
** This is the sum of the number of living children and the number of additional children wanted. 


— Nil or negligible. 


SOCIAL AND POLITICAL INTEGRATION 
IN LEBANON: A CASE OF 
SOCIAL MOSAIC 


Halim Barakat 


N SPITE OF ITs small size (approximately that of Connecticut), Lebanon 
is characterized by complex social diversity. One question that needs to 
be posed in this context is connected with the extent to which Lebanon, 

being an encounter, is also an interplay of three continents, of East and West, 
and of Islam and Christianity, Ze. the extent to which this complex social 
_ diversity is characterized by harmonious pluralism. 

This paper will address itself to problems of integration among the various 
groups and communities of which Lebanon is composed. An argument will 
be made that Lebanon is closer to a mosaic rather than a pluralistic society in 
Opposition to the contentions of several political sociologists, historians and 
other observers of the Lebanese scene. Traditionally, scholars have differen- 
tiated between homogeneous and heterogeneous societies without making 
further sharp distinctions within each of these two ideal types. Here “plural- 
istic" and "mosaic" are considered as two forms of heterogeneous societies. 
Pluralism, as used in this paper, refers to harmonious relationships of several 
interest, religious, and/or ethnic groups within a unified social order. In a 
pluralistic society, there is consensus on fundamental principles and pro- 
visions are made for a fairly balanced participation of the several groups 


1. For instance, the American sociologist Edward Shils describes contemporary Lebanon as "a 
happy phenomenon, unique in the Third World, a prosperous liberal country. It has a parlia- 
mentary body freely elected in the competition of a plurality of independent political parties." 
(See E, Shils, "The Prospect for Lebanese Civility,” in L. Binder, ed., Politics in Lebanon, New 
York: John Wiley and Sons, 1966, p. 1). 

Similar descriptions are made by the Lebanese intellectual Michel Shihà (see Visage et Présence 
du Liban, Beirut: Cenacle Libanais), and by K. S. Salibi (see "The Personality of Lebanon 
in Relation to The Modern World,” in Binder, op. ci; and The Modern History of Lebanon, 
London: Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 1965). Others such as Michael C. Hudson see Lebanon as 
precarious rather than a happy phenomenon, but they describe it as pluralistic and mosaic without 
making distinction between the two concepts. (See The Precarious Republic: Political Moderniza- 
tion in Lebanon, New York: Random House, 1968.) In certain cases, the difference between the 
present model and other models of pluralism in Lebanon is partly a matter of definition. Here, 
pluralism is seen as a social order and connotes harmonious relations as well as fair distribution of 
rewards, 


` A HALIM BARAKAT is currently a research fellow at Harvard University. He graduated with 
a Ph.D. in Social Psychology from the University of Michigan in 1966 and taught sociology at 
the American University of Beirut for six years. Barakat is also a novelist and published three 
novels and a collection of short stories in Arabic. 
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of which it is composed and, thus, for fairly balanced distributions of rewards 
and powers. A society is pluralistic inasmuch as it allows for the participa- 
tion of all groups so that no one group, or an alliance of a few of them, can 
possess monopoly of rewards nor dominate others and dictate to them what 
they should do. A mosaic society, on the other hand, is defined here as com- 
posed of several groups whose relationships are regulated by provisions mak- 
ing for the introduction of some system of checks and balances among these 
groups without, however, being accompanied by a consensus on fundamental 
issues facing these groups. 

Later in this paper, a detailed distinction will be made between pluralistic 
and mosaic societies as it applies to Lebanon. At this point, however, it could 
be gathered from the above definitions that each of these two types of so- 
cieties is composed of several groups and that provisions are made to intro- 
duce some system of checks and balances among these groups. However, the 
distinction between them lies in the extent to which there is consensus among 
its groups on fundamentals, there is fair representation and distribution, there 
is extensive and open dialogue, and there is dominance of public interests 
over private interests. In a mosaic society there is relative lack of all these 
conditions. It can also be gathered that this distinction is made on a con- 
tinuum which precludes any pretensions of the existence of either a com- 
pletely pluralistic society or a completely mosaic one within heterogeneous 
societies. 

This distinction between pluralistic and mosaic social structures could be 
of some help in describing and analyzing social diversity and deep internal 
schisms as well as their consequences and implications in other societies such 
as Cyprus, Belgium, Iraq, Nigeria, Northern Ireland, Canada, etc. Each of 
these societies and several others have to face the issue of pluralistic vs. 
mosaic social structures in their own ways and means. Lebanon may be unique, 
however, in that it is composed of two contending religious communities 
which are roughly equal in number and strength. 

Before presenting the above argument, two observations need to be in- 
troduced. First, the most dominant cleavage in the Lebanese society is religious 
rather than tribal, regional, ethnic, or even economic. It is often repeated, 
though accurate statistics are lacking, that Lebanon is half-Christian and half- 
Muslim, and each half is in turn subdivided into several sects. Among 
Christians, Maronites are the majority, presumably constituting about 30 per 
cent of the total population, followed by the Greek Orthodox (ten per cent) 
and the Greek Catholics (six per cent). Other officially recognized Christian 
communities and enclaves are Armenian Orthodox, Armenian Catholics, 
Syriac Orthodox, Syriac Catholics, Eastern Nestorians, Chaldeans, Evangelicals 
and Latins. Among Muslims, the Sunnis are thought to be the majority, pre- 
sumably constituting 21 per cent of the total population, followed by the 
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Shi'is (presumably only eighteen per cent), and the Druzes (six per cent). 
Other officially recognized Muslim sects are Alawis and Isma'ilis. Finally, there 
is a small, officially recognized Jewish community. 

The second pertinent observation is that during the last century and a half 
relationships among the different religious communities in Lebanon have 
passed through two stages. During the 19th century and almost up till the 
end of the first quarter of this century, relationships among the various re- 
ligious groups had been ones of outright conflict. These conflicts were mani- 
fest, open, direct, aggressive, and quite violent at some points? Around the 
beginning of the second quarter of this century, Lebanon began to pass the 
stage of outright conflict into the stage of accommodation which has extended 
up to the present and will probably remain in evidence for some time to come. 
After the First World War, the Lebanese began to realize more clearly that 
the various religious communities have to learn to accommodate themselves 
to one another, and that a policy of co-existence has to be adopted. This policy, 
it has been hoped, would provide a system of checks and balances and en- 
courage autonomous participation of all groups within a comprehensive and 
unifying social order. This tendency toward accommodation is most clearly 
reflected in the 1943 National Pact which is based in essence on the following 
tenets: 

1. Lebanon is an independent and sovereign state. 

2. Lebanon is an Arab state and follows a policy of cooperation with the 

rest of the Arab world. 

3. Lebanon is a democratic country and all Lebanese are equal before 

the law. 

To what extent do these tendencies toward accommodation make of Lebanon 
a pluralistic society? Has the National Pact been successful in containing and 
moderating conflicts and in limiting the power of any one group or the alli- 
_ ance of few groups to dominate others? Has it provided for autonomous 
participation of all groups within a unifying social order and guaranteed a fair 
distribution of rewards and powers? Has it enabled Lebanon to transcend its 
Status quo without real threats to its foundations? Finally, what are the pros- 
pects for assimilation and national unity? 

2. These figures are estimates. The last population census in Lebanon was conducted in 1932 
under the auspices of the French Mandate. It was reported then that the census showed that 
Christians exceeded Muslims in the ratio of six to five (total population was found to be 793,426). 
Representation in Parliament, Cabinet and other governmental bodies and agencies continues to 
be made according to this ratio. For instance, the present Lebanese Parliament is composed of 
99 seats allocated in the following manner: 30 seats for Maronites, 20 for Sunnis, 19 for Shit, 11 
for Greek Orthodox, six for each of Greek Catholics and Druzes, four for Armenian Orthodox, 
and one for each of Armenian Catholics, Protestants and other minorities. Thus, there are 54 
seats for Christians and 45 for Muslims (still in the ratio of 6/5). At present, it is possible 
that Muslims exceed Christians in the ratio of six to five. This explains why Christian élites are 


opposed to conducting a population census. 
3. For details on this stage of conflict see K, S. Salibi, Tbe Modern History of Lebanon, op. cit. 
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With these observations in mind, we proceed to the argument, adumbrated 
above, that Lebanon is closer to a mosaic rather than a pluralistic society. The 
evidence for this contention is sought in the following dominant characteristic 
features of the Lebanese society: 

L Lack of consensus on fundamentals. 
IL Lack of extensive and open dialogue. 

III. Private loyalties and interests dominate public loyalties and interests. 

IV. Geographical concentration of different religious communities. 

V. Non-separation of religion from the state and legitimization of con- 
fessionalism. 

VI. Absence of a unified educational system. 

VII. The existence of conflicting reference groups. 


* * * 


I. Lack of consensus om fundamentals. In order for a pluralistic society 
to tolerate conflict, it requires consensus among its various groups on funda- 
mentals. This principle is advanced by a number of political sociologists 
such as de Tocqueville, S. M. Lipset, W. A. Kornhauser and others. Without 
such consensus a "pluralist social organization tends to break down into a 
society torn by conflict." i 

The Lebanese do not agree on several fundamentals such as the constitution, 
the National Pact, confessionalism, and, above all, the national identity of 
Lebanon. They are divided as to whether or not Lebanon constitutes a com- 
plete nation. Some, predominantly Christian, conceive of Lebanon as an inde- 
pendent, separate, sovereign and complete entity. For them, the sovereignty 
of Lebanon as a nation state is not a temporary arrangement nor a historical 
stage. In the words of Michel Shiha, Charles Malik, or Sa'id 'Aql, for instance, 
Lebanon is "eternal" and "everlasting." Several political parties such as al- 
Kata'ib, the National Bloc, and the Liberals’ party of ex-President Sham'ün 
confess such beliefs and feelings. 

On the other hand, there are those Lebanese who see the present arrange- 
ment as temporary. For them, the state of Lebanon in its present form was 
externally imposed by France on August 30, 1920. Some, predominantly 
Muslim, see it as an integral part of the Arab nation. Kamal Junblat, head 
of the Progressive Socialist Party and often a member of the Lebanese Cabi- 
net, puts it in the following manner: "This society is not a society in the 
real sense of the word, because there is no such thing as a Lebanese community. 
There is no Lebanese social unit. Lebanon is a collection of sects and socio- 
religious communities. Thus, it is not a society, nor a community, nor a nation. 


4. W. A. Kornhauser, "Political Man," in L. Broom and P. Selznick, Sociology, 3rd edition, 
New York: Harper and Row, 1963, p. 708. 
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That is why the state in which the society reflects itself is very weak, so weak 
that it might collapse any minute. . . There is no such thing as Lebanese 
nationalism. The dominant nationalism in the Arab world today is Arab 
nationalism." A number of political parties in Lebanon such as the Ba'th and 
the Arab Nationalist Movement call for a pan-Arab state. Still others, a small 
group of Christian and Muslim minority groups, see Lebanon as an integral 
part of greater Syria or the Fertile Crescent (ze. members of the Syrian Social 
Nationalist Party). This search for a national identity continues with or 
without benefit of taking into account popular support and feasibility of 
actualization. For instance, a few Lebanese intellectuals suggested a fourth 
alternative identity for the Lebanese and some of the rest of Arabs, ie. be- 
longing to the "Mediterranean culture." 

The lack of consensus on the national identity of Lebanon is accompanied 
by a number of social psychological phenomena which, in turn, add to the 
intensity of present cleavages and probably help in creating others. 

One such phenomenon is what might be called self-aggrandizement ten- 
dencies among some Lebanese nationalists. This is manifested in exaggerated 
descriptions of Lebanon's beauty and its róle in the world. A familiar ex- 
pression asserts that "Lebanon is the center of enlightenment and inspiration 
in the world." Statements to the effect permeate popular songs, poetry (espe- 
cially poetry in colloquial Arabic, że. zajal), speeches, etc. The Lebanese zajal 
and popular songs stand exactly in diametrical opposition to the protest songs 
in the West. To illustrate, a popular song says: 


Under the sky, there is nothing like Lebanon 
Lebanon is the most beautiful face 

Lebanon is the proudest forehead 

... Lebanon is man’s first home. 


This might strike the non-Lebanese as empty bravado, but it is made with 
deep conviction by some Lebanese nationalists. The well-know Lebanese poet 
Sa'id 'Aql speaks of the need for "Lebanonizing" in the whole world. This 
self-aggrandizement tendency could be partly explained as a social psy- 
chological reaction to the expressed doubt of a substantial number of Lebanese 
in the nationhood of Lebanon. There has been a threat from within to the 
Lebanese ego, and self-aggrandizement is an announcement of its existence 
in the face of such a threat. There has been an enduring challenge to the 
Lebanese ego, and consequently, it has tended loudly to proclaim itself and 
assert its being. 


5. Y. Khal, "A Dialogue with Kamal Junblat,” al-Qadayah al-Mu‘asirab, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1969, 
p. 14. 

6. See René Habashi, Hadaratuna ‘ala al-Muftarag, Beirut: al-Nadwah al-Lubnaniyyah, 1959. 
Earlier, this position was clearly and elaborately stated by the Egyptian thinker Taha Husayn. 
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A second social psychological phenomenon accompanying lack of consensus 
on the national identity of Lebanon is the feeling of relative deprivation among 
some Lebanese nationalists. This refers, among other things, to the tendency 
to compare themselves with other Arab countries that are worse off than 
Lebanon and, consequently, gain self-acceptance, feel satisfied, and show a 
great deal of pride with their accomplishments. Any criticisms directed against 
the Lebanese system is defensively countered by pointing out what is going 
on in the other Arab countries. This is usually followed by raising the accus- 
ing question to the critics: Do you want Lebanon to be like the rest of the 
Arab countries? 

` A third, but connected, phenomenon is resistance to introducing basic 
change because of fear of upsetting the political system. The Lebanese Con- 
stitution has not been basically amended since it was drafted under the French 
mandate in 1926. Another instance of resistance to basic change is refusal 
to take a census, though planning, scientific research, development and projects 
such as the social security plan are hampered by this refusal. Recently, how- 
ever, a number of Lebanese nationalists have started publicly to admit some 
of its shortcomings and to show concern with its inefficiency and corruption. 
Even those who are part of the system might point out, as did ex-President 
Fü'àd Shihab, that "the Lebanese political institutions and the practiced tradi- 
tions in political behavior are no more capable of allowing for developing 
Lebanon to the levels required by the seventies.” The prevailing tendency 
now is to admit the limitations of the Lebanese system and yet to defend it. 

The preliminary results of a research study that the author conducted in 
1969 on a representative sample of Lebanese students at the American Uni- 
versity of Beirut showed the following: (1) 84 per cent said they were dis- 
satisfied with the political conditions at that time; (2) 73 per cent said they 
found themselves in basic disagreement with the general political trends and 
activities of the Lebanese government; (3) 71 per cent believed that the 
Lebanese political system was not really democratic, and (4) 94 per cent said 
there was a great deal of corruption and favoritism in the political adminis- 
tration. In spite of this high rate of alienation from the Lebanese political 
system, the majority (82 per cent) believe that the change that is required 
in this system should be gradual and peaceful. In response to a similar ques- 
tion, 22 per cent of these students agree with the statement that what is needed 
is revolution not reform. 

This tendency indicates that the Lebanese nationalists are conservative 
and probably fatalistic against their will. They accept their political institutions 
and resign themselves to slow change though they realize that these institu- 
tions are inefficient, corrupt, and not capable of resolving severe conflicts or 


7. See al-Nabar, August 5, 1970. 
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of facing up to the threatening challenges from outside as well as from within. 
Hence the decline in the capacity of the Lebanese establishment for institu- 
tional adjustment and the potential dilemma that M. C. Hudson talks about 
in discussing the problem of social justice in Lebanon: “To adjust to the new 
social justice and the newly politicized elements may lead to a derangement 
of the traditional balance of power, with its attendant instability; not to adjust 
may invite the total destruction of the political system:”* 

Lack of consensus extends to include less fundamental and enduring issues, 
especially those indirectly connected with the problem of national identity. 
Public opinion polls in 1968 and 1969 with samples of the population of 
Beirut and | its suburbs show that the religious factor is highly significant so 
far as support ‘of the Palestinian commando movement and its activities. The 
data of 1968 show that 93 per cent of the Muslims and 64 per cent of the 
Christians said they strongly support the commandos. The data of 1969 
` which were collected in early November, immediately after the crisis between 
the Lebanese government and the commando movement, show that 73 per 
cent of the Muslims, as compared to only 26 per cent of the Christians, 
expressed strong support of the commandos. The majority of Christians (51 
per cent) expressed conditional support and about one-fifth (19 per cent) 
expressed non-support. Only 25 per cent of the Muslims expressed condi- 
tional support, and none expressed non-support. On a question as to whether 
or not the commandos should be allowed to operate within Lebanon, the 
gap becomes even wider. The majority of Christians (53 per cent) said they 
do not support the idea of such operations from within Lebanon, 31 per cent 
said they support it with reservations, and only 12 per cent said they strongly 
support it. In contrast, the majority of Muslims (56 per cent) said they 
strongly support it, 35 per cent said they support it with reservations, and only 
six per cent said they do not support it. 

Another relevant item is degree of agreement on a political solution of 
the Palestine problem (such as United Nations Security Council Resolution 
242 of November 22, 1967). The data of the 1968 public opinion poll show 
that the majority of the Christians (72 per cent) agree with it, while the 
majority of Muslims (64 per cent) do not agree with it? 

To conclude this section, consensus that is essential for an effective plural- 
istic system is lacking in Lebanon. As pointed out by Elie A. Salem, "The 
Lebanese, including the educated, still behave under the predominant influence 
of the religious symbols which politically tend to divide rather than unify."'? 
Such a condition tends to extend beyond fundamentals to temporary issues, 


8. M. C. Hudson, of. cit., p. 12. 

9. See al-Nahar, September 3 and 9, 1968; and November 17, 1969. 

10. Elie A. Salem, "Modern Lebanon: Development Without Revolution," unpublished manu- 
script, p. 163. 
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especially those connected with the question of national identity. This lack of 
consensus makes Lebanon closer to a mosaic society. 


IL. Lack of extensive, deep and open dialogue. There is very little sincere 
dialogue taking place on the Lebanese stage. Discussion of the relationships 
among the various religious communities is hampered by labeling these rela- 
tionships as very sensitive. The confessionalists themselves tend to publicly 
deny the existence of disunity and they seem to be offended by bringing the 
issue into the open. In fact, the ruling élites and their propagandists as well 
as leaders of confessional parties often deny in public that there is such an 
issue. On the contrary, they assert quite emphatically that there is real unity 
among the Lebanese people regardless of their religious identification. That 
is what probably prompted the well known journalist Ghassan Tuwayni in a 
debate with university students to point out that "the treatment of confession- 
alism should start with a confession of its existence. The Christians say two 
things and the Muslims say two things: what they say to themselves and what 
they say to others." 

There is an artificial, unauthentic and hypocritical dialogue taking place. 
An accurate description of this situation is made by the anthropologist F. I. 
Khüri who points out that "the Lebanese is reserved in his communication 
with members of other sects, tactful, polite, and tolerant . . . , but once in 
the presence of members of his own sect, he forgets his tolerance and starts 
to exercise his cleverness in narrating jokes and stories that are harmful to 
the reputation of the other sects and critical of their ways of life. . . The 
Lebanese has two faces." This condition of lack of communication reinforces 
the stereotyped beliefs the different religious groups hold about each other. 

The dialogue within these religious communities has not been in a much 
more favorable condition. There has been very little self-criticism and self- 
examination. Neither seems to be able to reflect freely on his situation. 
Lebanese Christians, including those of lower social class origins, tend to accept 
the status quo and do not seem to be deeply disturbed by any hints to the 
necessity of introducing basic change into the political system though they 
might admit some of its limitations. On the whole, they seem to share the 
feeling of Michel Shiha that "living in Lebanon is a bliss which will continue 
unless the ideologists and reformers become strong enough to put an end to it.""* 

Lebanese Muslims, on the other hand, tend to reject the political status quo 
and concern themselves with problems of Arab unity, imperialism, redistribu- 


11. AI-Nabar, November 30, 1969, p. 10. 

12. Fo’ad I. Khüri, “al-Waqi' al-ijtima'i lil-Nizam al-Ta'iá fi Lubnan” (The social bases of the 
confessional system in Lebanon), Nizam al-Taifiyyah al-Si'asiyyah ft Lubnan, (The Political 
Confessional System in Lebanon), Beirut: al-Kata‘ib Publications. 1968. 

13. Michel Shtha, Lubnan Fi Shakhsiyyatih wa Hadurib (Lebanon: Its personality and presence), 
Beirut: al-Nadwah al-Lubnaniyyah, 1962, p. 185. 
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tion of wealth and power and wars of independence and liberation, but seem 
to pay little attention to problems of individual freedom, liberation from tradi- 
tions, secularism and separation of religion from the state, the significance and 
rights of the individual and other internal problems that plague the Arab society. 


II. Loyalty to tbe part vs. loyalty to tbe whole. Kinship, religious and 
communal loyalties persist strongly in Lebanon. The typical Lebanese seems 
to be more attached to his family, religion and local community than to the 
country as a whole. Ample evidence is given by the Lebanese sociologist 
Samir Khalaf that primordial ties (że. kinship, religious and fealty ties) 
continue to constitute the basic patterns of social organization in the Lebanese 
society to the extent that the political blocs and fronts “are so absorbed with 
parochial and personalistic rivalries that they fail to serve the larger national 
purpose of mobilizing the population for the broader aims of the society.”** 
Similarly, M. C. Hudson points out that religious, communal and kinship 
cleavages have made Lebanon politically an area of traditional veto groups, 
and that the several primordial sentiments divide Lebanon and retard its politi- 
cal modernization.” 

Confessionalism and familism constitute the most pervasive, diffuse and 
enduring loyalties that undermine nationalism in Lebanon. In this respect, 
there has been much more concern with confessionalism than with familism. 
The confessions in Lebanon are autonomous and seem to constitute, as stated 
by Elie Salem, the "most significant historical force affecting Lebanese poli- 
tics. . . The confessions hold political views and preserve cultural patterns 
that reflect their enduring autonomies in spite of their association in one 
polity."* In fact, Lebanese nationalism can be explained as a manifestation 
of religious consciousness and identification. The loyalty of the Lebanese 
nationalist to Lebanon has been rooted in his loyalty to his religious commu- 
nity. If the interests of Christians as a religious community are threatened, his 
loyalty to present day Lebanon is likely to diminish. Hence the nostalgic talk 
of a return to smaller Lebanon (że. Mount Lebanon, which is inhabited mostly 
by Christians) as it existed before the French mandate. It is also evidenced 
in the tendency of the Christian Lebanese nationalists to see any basic socio- 
political change in the status quo as a potential source of disturbance of the 
sensitive balance. Thus, the Christians, and especially the Maronites, "are 
the group interested exclusively in Lebanon, it is they who have more frequently 
tended to feel responsible for national leadership." 


14. Samir Khalaf, “Primordial Ties and Politics in Lebanon," Middle Eastern Studies, Vol. 4, 
April 1968, No. 3, p. 243. 

15. M. C. Hudson, of. cit., pp. 17-46. 

16. Elie A. Salem, op. cit., p. 253. 

17. K. S. Salibi, "The Personality of Lebanon in Relation to the Modern World," in L. Binder, 
op. cit., p. 268. 
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Familism is no less significant, if not more, than confessionalism as a force 
undermining nationalism in Lebanon and other Arab countries. Familism is 
more subtle and more difficult to detect than confessionalism. The psy- 
chologists Levon Melikian and Lutfy N. Diab found out that undergraduates 
at the American University of Beirut affiliated themselves with family first, 
ethnic group second, religion third, citizenship fourth and political party 
fifth.'^ A more recent empirical study of a representative sample of the stu- 
dents of the above university showed that they are less alienated from family 
than from religion, university and government. None showed a high feeling 
of alienation from the family, five per cent showed moderate feeling of aliena- 
tion, 32 per cent showed little feeling of alienation, and 63 per cent were found 
to be fully integrated in their families. In comparison, alienation from religion 
was found to be much higher. The data showed that 17 per cent were highly 
alienated from religion, 26 per cent moderately alienated, 31 per cent little 
alienated, and 25 per cent non-alienated.? Another recent empirical study, a 
content analysis study of the twenty readers recognized lately by- the Lebanese 
Ministry of Education as the most significant readers to be used in elementary 
Schools, showed that the number of words denoting family names (such as 
father, mother, brother, son, etc.) was 1,238. On the other hand, the number 
of words denoting national names (such as country, nation, people, govern- 
ment, state, society, independence, e/c.) was 210 only.” 

Familism and lack of national loyalty is likewise diffuse and pervasive 
among other Arabs. In a research survey by Peter Dodd and the present 
writer," family loyalty was found to be the overriding loyalty and contributed 
greatly to the exodus of the Palestinian refugees as a result of the June War of 
1967. 

What adds to the complications of lack of loyalty to the country as a 
whole is individualism which the Lebanese share with other Arabs. This 
individualism is reflected in lack of cooperation on important enterprises of 
benefit to the society as a whole, in the misuse of public properties and facili- 
ties, and in the weakness of voluntary associations. 

Finally, two significant social-political phenomena reflect as well as rein- 
force loyalty to the part rather than loyalty to the whole. 

First, political parties in Lebanon are not nationally based. None of the 
formally recognized political parties (about ten in number) is integrative 


18. L. Melikian and L. N. Diab, "Group Affiliations of University Students in the Arab 
Middle East,” Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 44, 1959. 

19. Habib Hammam, “A Measure of Alienation in a University Setting," unpublished M.A. 
thesis, American University of Beirut, 1969. 

20. Munir Bashshür, "Al-Tarbiyyah wa-Ta‘lim fi Lubnan” (Education in Lebanon), Mawagif, 
Vol. 2, No. 7, 1970, pp. 85-118. 

21. Peter Dodd and Halim Barakat, River Without Bridges: A Study of the Exodus of the 1967 
Palestinian Arab Refugees, Beirut: The Institute for Palestine Studies, 1968, and 1969. 
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and representative of the country as a whole. On the contrary, they represent 
and derive their support from their own communities. Furthermore, they were 
founded by traditional leaders and they continue as gatherings or blocs around 
these leaders. The Lebanese parliament is not composed of competing political 
parties having different ideologies or professed programs and goals for the 
society, but of blocs and temporary alliances headed by traditional leaders 
and revolving around personal, communal, kinship and sectarian interests. 
The chairmanships of these parties are reserved for their founders, and in 
some cases they are inherited by their sons.” Ideological and integrative parties 
are weak and do not function as legitimate and integral parts of the Lebanese 
political system.” This is a major deficiency of the Lebanese democracy 
because, as S. M. Lipset pointed out, "a system in which the support of different 
parties corresponds too closely to the basic social divisions cannot continue on 
a democratic basis.” 

The second of these social-political phenomena is weakness of the central 
government, or dominance of private powers over public powers. In the 
year 1969 Lebanon lived without a government for seven months. One may 
venture that if the Lebanese had not been constantly reminded by the press 
that there was no government, they would not have noticed the difference. 
The government has always had little control over powerful traditional lead- 
ers who could proclaim their autonomy within their own local communities, 
provide protection to outlaws and settle family feuds and other violations 
without interference of court or central authorities. In a study of Cabinet 
politics in Lebanon, Elie Salem asserts that "the crisis of 1958 revealed beyond 
doubt that in the moment of truth local leaders and established families held 
greater control on their followers than did the central government. Each 
religious and ethnic group has its own pyramid of power and its own internal 


22. The formally recognized political parties which are part of the Lebanese political system 
are (1) The National Bloc (essentially a Maronite party) founded by ex-President of the . 
Lebanese Republic Emile Eddé, and its present dean is his son Raymond Eddé; (2) The Con- 
stitution party (essentially a Maronite party) was founded by ex-President of the Republic 
Bisharah al-Khüri, and its present president is his son Khalil al-Khüri; (3) The Liberal Na- 
tionalist party (essentially a Maronite party) was founded by ex-President Camille Sham'ün 
who continues to be its president; (4) The Kata'ib (essentially a Maronite party) was founded 
by Pierre Jumayil who continues to be its president; (5) The Progressive Socialist Party (secular 
and socialist, yet largely a Druze party) was founded by Kamal Junblát who continues to be its 
president; (6) Al-Najjadah Party (essentially a Sunni Muslim party) was founded by ‘Adnan al- 
Hakim who continues to be its president; (7) The National League Party (Sunni Muslim party), 
founded by a number of Beirut Muslim leaders and its present Chairman is Amin al-‘Arisi; (8) 
The National Action Movement party (essentially a Sunni Muslim party), founded by ‘Uthman 
al-Dana who continues to be its president; (9) The Arab Liberation Party (essentially a Sunni 
Muslim party), was founded by Rashid Karémi who continues to be its president; (10) The 
Democratic party, recently founded by a few intellectuals, and its president is Joseph Mughayzil. 

23. These parties are the Communist party, the Ba'th party, and the Syrian Social Nationalist 
Party (better known as PPS). In August, 1970, the Lebanese Minister of Interior, Kamal 
Junblát, announced that these three political parties were officially recognized. 

24. S. M. Lipset, Political Man, New York: Doubleday Anchor Book, 1963, p. 12. 
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source of strength, and it is with these pyramids that the cabinet must deal 
and at times even negotiate." 

As a result of its weakness, the Lebanese government follows policies of 
compromise, non-confrontation, and quite often denial of the existence of 
challenging problems. Hence the rhetorical comment of Ghassán Tuwayni in 
an editorial of his paper Al-Nabar "the government does not exist, and what- 
ever part of it exists it has no authority, and whoever has authority it is not 
the government." 


IV. Geograpbical concentration of tbe different religious communities. Even 
in shape and form, Lebanon looks mosaic. The different religious groups tend 
to live in and control specific and isolated geographical regions of Lebanon. 
The Maronites live almost to the total exclusion of others in the districts 
(qada) of Zgharta, Batrun and Kasruwan, and constitute the majority in 
Jezzin, Matn, and Ba'abda. The Sunnis constitute the majority in the districts 
of Tripoli (about 80 per cent) and Akkar, about one third of the district of 
Beirut, and about a quarter of each of the districts of Rashaya and Zahlah; the 
Shi'i constitute the majority in the districts of Tyre (80 per cent), Ba'albek 
(68 per cent), Hermel, Saida, and Marjayun; the Greek Orthodox constitute 
the majority in Kura and about a quarter of Rashaya; the Greek Catholics 
constitute about a quarter of each of the districts of Zahlah and Ba'albek; the 
Druzes constitute almost half the district of Aley, one third of Rashaya, and 
more than a quarter of Shuf and Matn. Furthermore, in districts composed 
of several religious groups, one finds towns and villages inhabited by one 
group to the almost total exclusion of others. Even where different religious 
groups live in the same city, town or village, they tend to live in separate 
neighborhoods. 

The tendency of different religious groups to dominate specific regions is 
reflected in their representation in the Lebanese parliament. So far as this 
tendency is concerned, the electoral districts. (26 in number) of Lebanon 
cam be divided into five groups (see table): First, there are eight out of 26 
electoral districts that are represented only by Christian deputies. These are 
Batrun, Bsharri, Kasruwan and Zgharta (represented by 11 Maronites) ; Kura 
(represented by two Greek Orthodox) ; and Beirut I, Matn, and Jezzin (rep- 
resented by 16 members of different Christian sects). Second, there are four 
electoral districts that are represented mostly by Christian deputies. These 
are Aley, Ba'abda, Jubayl, and Zahlah (out of 18 deputies representing these 
districts only seven are Muslims). Third, there are three electoral districts 
that are equally represented by both Christians and Muslims (14 deputies). 
Fourth, there are six electoral districts that are represented mostly by Muslim 


25. Elie A. Salem, "Cabinet Politics in Lebanon," The Middle East Journal, Autumn 1967, p. 496. 
26. See al-Nabar, September 7, 1968. 
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Batrun, Bsharri, 

Beirut I, Jezzin, 

Kasruwan, Kura, 

Matn, Zgharta 17 | 4 29 
GROUP II f 

Aley, Ba'abda, 

Jubayl, Zahlah 812 18 
Group III 

Akkar, Shuf, 

Zahrani 4/1142 14 
Group IV 

Beirut II, 

Beirut III, 

Tripoli, Ba'albek- 

Hermel, Rashaya, 

Marjayun-Hasbaya 1[4]|1 27 
GROUP V 

Bint-Jubayl, Dinnieh, 

Nabatiyyah, Sidon, 

Tyre 0 11 
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deputies. These are Beirut II, Ba'albek-Hermel, Rashaya, Tripoli, and Marjayun- 
Hasbaya (out of the 27 deputies only seven are Christians). Fifth, there 
are five electoral districts that are represented only by Muslim deputies. 
These are Bint-Jubayl, Nabatiyyah and Tyre (represented by eight Shri); 
and Dinnieh and Sidon (represented by three Sunnis). 

'To add to the above concentration and fragmentation, there have been 
regional imbalances in the distribution of rewards and powers. Beirut and 
Mount Lebanon show higher educational, industrializational, and socio-economic 
development than other regions. For instance, about 40 per cent of children 
between the ages six and ten do not attend school in South Lebanon com- 
pared to about four per cent in Mount Lebanon. The Shii are the most de- 
prived religious community in Lebanon. For instance, while they probably 
constitute about one fourth of the total population, an empirical study by the 
author (1971) shows that only about eight per cent of university students in 
Lebanon are Shi'i. The Christians, especially the Maronites, do not seem to be 
concerned about these imbalances. On the contrary, there is a tendency among 
Maronites and some other Christians to believe that the Maronites are entitled 
to be the most powerful" They rationalize this tendency by pointing out 
that "it is they who have more frequently tended to feel responsible for na- 
tional leadership,"? and that the "Muslim Lebanese masses . . . are unprepared 
to appreciate the virtues of a liberal way of life"? 

To conclude this section, the geographical concentration of the different 
religious communities and regional imbalances are likely to present, as M. C. 
Hudson puts it, "a formidable obstacle to developing a positive national con- 
sensus, particularly since the outlying regions are predominantly Muslim." 


V. Non-separation of religion from the state and legitimization of con- 
fessionalism. Another condition that reflects the mosaic nature of the Lebanese 
society, contributes to its persistence, and probably to even further fragmenta- 
tion, is non-separation of religion and state and adoption of confessionalism 
as a legitimate and integral part of the political system. The different religious 
communities have the power to legislate and administer the laws of personal 
status and manage their religious courts. Consequently, legislation in the areas 
of personal statutes has become very diversified. Each of the officially rec- 
ognized sects has its own legislation, courts and councils. Adding to the 
autonomy of these sects is the fact that the courts and legislation of some of 
them are governed by religious authorities outside Lebanon. 


27. See K. S. Salibi, AL-Marawinab (The Maronites), Beirut: Malaf al-Nahar, No. 40, January 
1970, especially pp. 40-47. 

28. K. S. Salibi, "The Personality of Lebanon in Relation to the Modern World," op. cit, p. 268. 

29. K. S. Salibi, bid., p. 269. 

30. M. C. Hudson, “Democracy and Social Mobilization in Lebanese Politics," Comparative 
Politics, Vol. 1, Number 2, January 1969, p. 256. 
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One of the basic consequences of non-separation of religion and state is 
lack of intermarriage between Muslims and Christians and even among the 
different sects within the same religion. Some sects do not permit inter- 
marriage at all; others, by tradition, insist on marriage within the sect. This 
has consequences for interpersonal relationships and communication among 
members of the different religious communities. In order for these relation- 
ships to become deeply extensive and intimate and for dialogue to become 
open and authentic, Lebanese will have to accept each other in marriage and 
not just as friends or neighbors. Through intermarriage they are likely to 
transcend social and psychological distances that have separated them for a 
long time. Any move towards a pluralistic system would be almost in vain 
unless religion is separated from the state; an equally important assertion is 
that no assimilation would be possible as long as the present barriers to inter- 
marriage continue to exist. 

Further institutionalization of confessionalism was introduced through the 
National Pact of 1943 which has made religious membership as the most 
important criterion for recruitment. This arrangement was supposed to be 
temporary as shown in the Cabinet statement submitted by Premier Riyad 
al-Sulh to Parliament on October 7, 1943: "unless the hearts of all the people 
rally to the nation, a nation cannot long endure... Confessionalism has often 
served to promote special interests and worked against the national interest. . . 
The moment when confessionalism is eliminated is a moment of blessed na- 
tional awakening." Nevertheless, confessionalism has increasingly become a 
permanent and legitimate arrangement. Top as well as minor governmental 
positions in the executive, legislative and judicial bodies continue to be dis- 
tributed on sectarian basis. Even judges and teachers of public schools and 
the Lebanese University have been recruited in accordance with the above 
formula. In spite of ample evidence that sectarianism conflicts with rational 
principles of coordination and bureaucracy, the process of institutionalization 
of confessionalism continues to take place on all levels and to cover broader 
ranges. This kind of balance is becoming more and more a part of the Lebanese 
way of life and it is starting to reflect itself even in popular songs: 


. Where are the Dabki dancers? 
Where is Mahmud? [a Sunni name] 
Where is Ma'ruf? [a Druze name] 
Where is Ilyás? [a Christian name] 
Where is Husayn? [a Shi'á name] 


VI. Absence of a unified educational system. The mosaic nature of the 
Lebanese society is also reflected in its educational institutions. In Lebanon 
there are as many philosophies and systems of education as there are religious 
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communities. Each of these school systems predominantly serves its own 
segment of the society and seems to have very little contact with other sys- 
tems. This diversity in philosophies of education reflects this mosaic nature 
as well as contributes to its persistence by way of producing conflicting mentali- 
ties, national loyalties and value orientations. 

A 1968 public opinion poll with a sample of families living in Beirut 
and its suburbs showed that 17 per cent had sent their children to public 
schools, 38 per cent to national private schools following a French program, 
22 per cent to national private schools following an Anglo-American program, 
12 per cent to foreign private schools following a French program, seven per 
cent to foreign private schools following an Anglo-American program, and 
four per cent to national private schools following an Egyptian program. 
Muslim families were more likely than Christian families to send their chil- 
dren to public schools (22 per cent vs. 12 per cent), to private schools fol- 
lowing an Anglo-American program (34 per cent vs. 23 per cent), and to 
Egyptian schools (six per cent vs. none). Christian families, on the other 
hand, were more likely than Muslim families to send their children to private 
schools following a French program (65 per cent vs. 38 per cent) 

Official statistics showed that the number of students in pre-university 
schools in 1967-69 was 222,958 in public schools and 379,925 in private 
schools. Thus, 63 per cent of all pupils attended private schools of diverse 
programs, philosophies of education, and languages. Every religious sect in 
Lebanon has its own school systems. Furthermore, there are French, Ameri- 
can, Swiss, German and Egyptian schools. The confessional nature of these 
schools is clearly reflected in the background of students they recruit. For 
instance, the great majority of the 126,482 students who attended Catholic 
schools in 1967-68 were Catholic (76 per cent). Similarily, the great majority 
of the 17,830 students who attended the Maqasid school system in 1965 were 
Sunni Muslims.” 

On university level, there seems to be a relatively even distribution at 
the American University of Beirut (45 per cent of AUB students in 1966/67 
were Muslim, and 55 per cent Christian) and at the Lebanese University (54 
per cent Muslim and 46 per cent Christian in 1965/66). However, the dis- 
tribution is quite unbalanced in St. Joseph University (85 per cent Christian 
in 1961/62) and in Beirut Arab University (93 per cent Muslims in 1966/67). 
Elie Salem draws attention to another obstacle to nation-building in the 
Lebanese educational system, ze. “Traffic in Textbooks.” He indicated that the 
"deficiencies in the preparation of sound educational material are largely 
responsible for the lack of political unity and cultural integrity." 


31. See al-Nahar, Literary Supplement, September 29, 1968. 
32. See Munir Bashshür, op. cit. 
33. Elie A. Salem, "Modern Lebanon: Development Without Revolution," op. cit, p. 238. 
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In short, schools in Lebanon are as diverse as religious communities, and 
their diversity is partly responsible for further fragmentation in national unity. 


VII. Conflicting reference groups. The Lebanese religious communities 
identify with, and to a great extent model themselves after, different outside 
groups. On the whole, the Christian Lebanese, and more particularly the 
Maronites, have looked up to the Western nations for protection, inspira- 
tion and education. They have exposed themselves most willingly and freely 
to Western influence and often uncritically adopted many of its views, value 
orientations, styles, languages, etc. As K. S. Salibi puts it, Christian Lebanese 
have tended to see “Western nations as protectors rather than conquerors or 
masters. ... Hence, when they westernize, they do so without apology. Although 
their understanding of Western ideas is frequently shallow, they nevertheless 
adopt them with enthusiasm.""* Some Christian Lebanese have aspired to 
model Lebanon after Switzerland, others after France. There are also those 
who call for a Mediterranean unity and consider Arab unity as an unrealistic 
endeavor. It is fair, however, to say that many Christian Lebanese have con- 
tributed to the rebirth of Arab culture and some of them are strongly alienated 
from the West. On the other hand, and on the whole, the affinities of Muslim 
Lebanese are to the Arab nation. They have identified with other Arab 
countries and adopted Arab causes as their own. They have sought from 
them, especially Egypt, direction, guidance and inspiration on political and 
other matters. In addition, Muslim Lebanese have feared and mistrusted the 
West—not without reason. During the last half century they have found 
enough evidence to justify their fears and mistrust. The promises made to 
the Arabs during World War I were soon broken. Instead of helping to 
unite the Arab world, the West has further dismantled it and worked to 
fulfill its promises to the Zionists. As a result of such disappointments, rein- 
forced by the coming of Westerners to the Middle East as crusaders, colonizers 
and missionaries, Muslims have tended to reject the West. The West is to be 
held at least partly responsible for such a rejection. Morroe Berger points 
out that by “deliberate policy and sheer example, the West introduced ideas 
and technology that considerably changed social relations in the Arab world 
and have had profound political effects as well. At the same time, however, 
the Western powers studiously pursued a conservative policy regarding politi- 
cal life itself, seeking in effect to prevent the social and economic consequences 
of their presence from altering political institutions. They introduced revolu- 
tionary conceptions, but tried to keep them from making a revolution in Arab 
political life." 


34. K. S. Salibi, "The Personality of Lebanon in Relation to the Modern World,” op. cit, p. 266. 
35. Morroe Berger, The Arab World Today, New York: Doubleday Anchor Book, 1964, p. 294. 
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One basic consequence of this situation is that the nature of the relation- 
ships between the two reference groups has influenced the nature of the 
relationships between the religious communities in Lebanon. More specifically, 
conflicts between Egypt and the West have tended to result in internal conflicts. 
This fact explains to some extent the crises that have confronted Lebanon 
since 1943, especially the 1958 crisis. 


Conclusion 


While each of the seven characteristics adduced above might not be enough 
in itself to prevent the development of pluralism, the existence of all of them 
at the same time results in a mosaic society. 

. Unity and assimilation into a unified national order remains as a prospect 
only. As long as the above conditions continue to be unchallenged in a sys- 
tematic and rational way, Lebanon will remain a mosaic society with dim 
prospects for stability and national unity and, thus, threatened at its very roots. 


STABLE INSTABILITY OF THE 
TURKISH POLITY 


Metin T amkoc 


the Turkish polity has suffered dramatic upheavals that have at times 

threatened to destroy its national being. These frequent and traumatic 
crises have often been preceded by fierce intra-élite clashes. It is noteworthy 
that since the opening up of the tutelary régime in 1946, these intra-élite 
clashes have resulted in the overthrow of the Democratic Party government 
in May 1960, and the decade that followed witnessed the formation, for the 
first time in Turkey, of coalition cabinets, military-civilian collective leadership, 
three abortive coups d'état, and the polarization of the intelligentsia into oppos- 
ing camps. 

During the last few years, feuding between the government and opposition 
parties and violent confrontations between clandestine extremist groups of the 
right and left added further fuel to the prevailing atmosphere of political 
violence. The violence was checked and controlled only by the forceful inter- 
ventions of the military. 

. This paper aims at identifying and analyzing the main sources of the instabil- 
ity in Turkey and finding out the nature of the stabilizing elements. Beginning 
with the impact of the external developments over domestic affairs and moving 
toward the heart of the political system, it is proposed to review the question 
of national security and superstructural reforms, the stratification of the Turkish 
Society, its political culture, Atatürkism, the myth of democracy and, finally, 
the true nature and scope of the "Turkish Revolution." 


Ss THE BEGINNING of the nationalist movement in Anatolia in 1919, 


The Impact of tbe External Developments over Domestic Affairs 


The First World War was directly instrumental in precipitating the Turkish 
War of Independence, the development of the national consciousness of the 
Turks, their patriotism, and ultimately the creation of the Turkish Republic. 

During the crisis of national survival, which lasted from 1918 to 1923, 
questions of foreign policy quite naturally took precedence over all other issues. 
It may be said that the domestic policies and programs of Turkey, along with 
international border disputes of the new Turkish state, its sovereignty and 
independence, were first decided on the battle field and later confirmed in inter- 
national conferences. 
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Among the Turkish warrior-statesmen that emerged during the War of 
Independence, the most radical nationalist leader in terms of political beliefs 
was Mustafa Kemal. He exhibited the most profound sense of history and a 
talent for articulating the strong feelings of patriotism and nationalism of the 
Turkish populace. On the basis of his realistic assessment of the actual and 
potential capabilities of the Turkish people and of the policies and powers 
of Turkey’s foes and friends, Atatürk almost singlehandedly determined the 
goals of the nationalist forces, devised the proper strategies and tactics in reach- 
ing those goals in the shortest possible time and at minimum cost. He accepted, 
for example, the limitations under the Treaty of Lausanne that were placed 
upon the territorial claims of Turkey to Mosul, Hatay, Cyprus, the Aegean 
islands and Western Thrace. The limitations on the sovereign jurisdiction of 
Turkey over the Turkish Straits and over the legal and educational systems 
of Turkey and the compulsory exchange of population between Greece and 
Turkey were again based on Atatiirk’s realistic assessment of the power of his 
country and the then prevailing configuration of international power. 

It may be added, too, that a number of domestic policies at that time had 
their origins in foreign policy decisions of the past and in turn affected later 
foreign policy decisions, such as (a) the capitulatory privileges of foreign 
powers and their abrogation; (b) foreign commercial concessions and the 
nationalization of foreign owned and operated industrial enterprises; (c) the 
Millet system and the question of the integration of minorities living in Turkey. 
It was not until the 1930s that Turkey was able to solve the questions of the 
Straits, Hatay and the nationalization of the foreign industrial enterprises. 

It is important to note as well that the very nature of the political system 
of Turkey during the Atatiirk administration, be it “one-party dictatorship” 
or “constitutional democracy,” was based on the principle of national self 
determination, one nation-one state, the political postulate of Turkish 
nationalism. 

Motivated by continuous doubt and fear of the expansionist policies of 
first Italy and later of the Soviet Union, the Turkish governments devoted a 
very large portion of national resources to the task of building and preserving 
Turkey’s armed forces while supporting the collective security system of the 
League of Nations. 

During the Second World War, Turkey was for all practical purposes an 
armed camp pursuing a policy of belligerent neutrality. However, after 1945 
Turkey felt compelled to join the West in defensive alliances because of the 
hostile and belligerent posture of the Soviet Union. Under the impact of the 
bipolar international system, Turkey was forced to revise her foreign political 
and economic policies. The main features of these policies, which remained 
almost intact until the 1960s, were: (1) politico-economic-military alignment 
with the West; (2) acceptance of and reliance on American military and 
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economic aid; (3) open hostility toward the Soviet Union and a complete 
break with the communist world culminating in the participation of Turkish 
troops in the Korean War; (4) assuming, under the pressure of the West, 
an active róle in the alignment of forces in the Middle East; (5) opposing any 
sort of neutralism in the "Cold War” between the East and West. 

Some of the more important consequences of these policies may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) the abandonment of the policy of cautious neutralism 
free of any ideological considerations; (2) establishment of unnecessarily 
close ties with a single major power resulting in (3) virtual dependency 
upon the United States in terms of military power and economic development; 
(4) committing all national forces to the defense of the NATO allies; (5) 
under the indirect pressure of the West opening up of the tutelary régime at a 
time when conditions were perhaps not propitious for such a move; (6) sup- 
pression of leftist activities and ideas; (7) appeasing, on the other hand, the 
traditionalists by granting them greater freedom of action and (8) supporting 
the traditionalist status guo régimes in the Middle East and opposing the revo- 
lutionary states of the region. 

The point which needs to be stressed here is that the transformation of 
'Turkey from a "one-party dictatorship" or "constitutional democracy" was not 
unrelated to Turkey's admittance into the "Western democratic camp.” 

All members of the intelligentsia, until very recently, had agreed that foreign 
policy of Turkey, even though formulated and carried out by a handful of 
leaders, was "national foreign policy." However, once threats to Turkey's 
security began to dissipate and once the international tension began to be 
relaxed, the attention of the Turkish journalists, professors and writers, as 
well as leftist-oriented intelligentsia, focused more and more on the domestic 
consequences of foreign policy commitments. They began to argue that exces- 
sive outside influence in foreign policy matters has led to similar interference 
in domestic economic, social and political policies, the end result being the 
gradual surrendering of the right to formulate and-execute independent domes- 
tic policies and programs. They also questioned the wisdom of the maintenance 
of close ties with NATO in general and the United States in particular. Such 
close ties they considered as detrimental to the vital national interests of Turkey 
and called for the withdrawal of Turkey from the Western alliance system. 
Moreover, by identifying the United States as the "imperialist power" the 
more leftist of the intelligentsia advanced a simple panacea for the cure of 
all the ills of the society: "Give an end to the United States' imperialism in 
Turkey, withdraw from NATO, and join the ranks of neutral and non-aligned 
countries!" In this way they hoped to implement "the Kemalist thesis: to 
reach contemporary civilization through societal reforms as a truly independent 


1. See Nadir Nadi, Perde Araligindan (Istanbul: Cumhuriyet Yayinlari, 1964), pp. 204-205. 
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nation." Then, they began to resort to acts of terrorism. The members of the 


so-called “Turkish Peoples’ Liberation Army” have made the United States 
and the supporters of Turkey’s commitments to the Western alliance their 
primary target of terrorist attacks. The men of the US Sixth Fleet visiting 
Turkish ports have been attacked. The limousine of the American ambassador 
in Ankara was burned. The terrorists, who are identified by the official circles 
as “urban guerrillas,” have kidnapped four US airmen in Ankara, kidnapped 
and murdered the Israeli Consul General in Istanbul, and two British and one 
Canadian radar technicians attached to NATO installations on the Black 
Sea coast, and hijacked a Turkish airliner to Sofia. They have also attempted 
to assassinate the commander-in-chief of the Turkish gendarmerie. 

The Turkish political system during the 1960s was directly influenced by 
the international system and structure and “the winds of change” that swept 
through them. The 1960s were also a decade which witnessed the sophisti- 
cation of the methods of “indirect penetration” by the socialist countries. No 
“open society” of the West or of the underdeveloped world has yet been able 
to take effective counter measures or to protect its borders against such “indirect 
penetration.” The adoption of a most liberal constitution in May 1961 and 
the permissive and moderate policies of the coalition governments, both of 
which resulted from a deliberate effort to avoid repeating the fatal mistakes 
of the Democratic Party governments, had a liberalizing effect on the political 
atmosphere and contributed immensely to the growing public debate over the 
issues of foreign and domestic policies. 

In view of the systematic changes in the international arena and in response 
to the public debate and pressure the coalition governments, especially since 
the Cyprus crises of 1963-1964, have sought to reach a rapprochement with 
the socialist countries, at the same time reassessing their commitments under 
the various international agreements. However, such foreign policy readjust- 
ments have provided the opposition journalists, writers, university professors, 
educators and students—as well as leftists—with a greater opportunity to 
express their dissatisfaction with the national political system and the slow 
processes in the adoption of sweeping socio-economic reforms. This growing 
feeling of disillusionment on the part of the urban classes as articulated by the 
counter-élite, compounded by the subversive and terrorist activities of the 
leftist extremists, brought about an acute domestic crisis which began to 
threaten the fabric of Turkish polity. 


2. For example, on leftist views on Turkish foreign policy see Ali Halil, Asatirk’cti Dis 
Politika ve NATO ve Turkiye (Istanbul: Gerçek Yayinevi, 1968); Dogan Avcioglu, Tarkiye’nin 
Dizeni: Dün—Bugün—Yarin (Ankara: Bilgi Yayinevi, 1968). For an excellent treatment of 
the anti-American sentiments expressed by the Turkish counter-élite and a review of the diffi- 
culties encountered in the Turkish-American relations see George S. Harris, Troubled Alliance: 
Turkish-American Problems in Historical Perspective (Washington, D. C.: American Enterprise 
Institute For Public Policy Research, 1972). 
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At this point we need to focus our attention on the domestic scene and 
review the accomplishments of the republican régime. 


The Emergence of the National Political System 
and the Major Reforms 


The nationalist movement, as organized, directed and carried to successful 
conclusion by Mustafa Kemal and a handful of nationalist leaders of military 
background, had freed the Turks from foreign domination and had laid the 
foundations of a new independent and sovereign state. This may be considered 
as the first phase of the “Turkish Nationalist Revolution.” The second and 
positive phase was to bring about the complete and rapid restructuring of the 
society by undertaking simultaneous revolutions in the socio-economic-political 
spheres so as to acquire equal status with the modern nation states of the West. 

We note, however, that Mustafa Kemal did not attempt to dismantle the 
socio-economic edifice of the society at one forceful blow, but preferred to 
achieve modernization gradually through a series of careful changes, altering 
first the superstructure. Although Mustafa Kemal, in terms of his outlook 
and orientation, was a radical nationalist, he was a realist and a product of 
his traditional political culture. When occasion arose he utilized his traditional 
political beliefs as instruments for his objectives. He utilized the governmental 
system and structure of the defunct empire, enlisted the support of the tradi- 
tionalist élite, exhibited extreme care and prudence in directing the meager 
resources of his country toward his twin objectives of national security and 
modernization, and always maintained a steady balance between his immediate 
goals and the means at his disposal. 

The transformation of the Turkish polity from the fall of the Ottoman 
Empire until today may, therefore, be studied under five headings: authority 
reforms, nation building, secularist reforms, participation reforms and socio- 


economic teforms. 
* * Ea 


Authority Reforms. In order to destroy the competing centers of temporal 
power, which had characterized the political system of the 19th century Otto- 
man Empire and which were directly instrumental in its downfall, and to 
restore the authority (formal power) and control (effective power)* of the 
state over the political, economic and social activities of the citizenry, the 
superstructure of the Ottoman Empire had to be drastically changed. To this 
end, the Sultanate was abolished, the capital was transferred to Ankara, the 
republic was proclaimed, a new constitution was adopted which declared that 


3. On this point see Bernard Lewis, The Emergence of Modern Turkey (2nd ed.) (London: 
Oxford University Press, 1968), pp. 134-135. 

4. On the dichotomy of "formal" and "effective" power see Fred W. Riggs, Administration 
in Developing Countries: The Theory of Prismatic Society (Boston: Houghton-Mifflin, 1964), p. 281. 
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the Grand National Assembly.of Turkey was to be the sole representative of 
the nation, in whose behalf it was to exercise the rights of sovereignty. These 
drastic changes were followed by steps in creating greater differentiation, func- 
tional specificity and integration of all governmental institutions. In addition 
to the governmental agencies in the provinces and the military establishment 
throughout the country, the Republican People's Party was given the task 
of disseminating its principles of nationalism, republicanism, reformism, 
étatism, populism and secularism so as to bring about greater public support 
for the central authority of the state. With the establishment of control and 
direction of the bureaucracy by the People's Party and with the incorporation 
of the six principles of the Party into the constitution, the coalescing of the 
Party and State was fully realized. 

Opposition parties (first the Progressive Republican Party of 1924 and 
then the Liberal Republican Party of 1930) were permitted to function in 
order to achieve the semblance of multi-party democracy. However, when 
their political activities were considered a threat to the authority of the régime, 
shortly after their establishment, they were promptly closed down. 

It was not until 1937 that the régime could effectively deal with the agita- 
tion and propaganda of the religious circles, the traditionalist counter-élite, 
and pacify the dissident minority groups such as the Kurds. In response to the 
Kurdish insurrections of February 1925, March 1930 and August 1937, the 
government took stern measures, even to the extent of undertaking large scale 
military operations. Culprits of plots against the life of Mustafa Kemal, 
religious fanatics and agents of foreign ideologies were dealt with severely 
through the Tribunals of Independence. During the political, religious and 
racial disturbances, the government exercised dictatorial powers under martial 
law. It is noteworthy that the republican régime never created an atmosphere 
of terror in order to establish and maintain its authority and control through- 
out the country. 

Martial law was also declared during the Second World War and on numer- 
ous occasions of civil disturbance in the years that followed such as in 1955, 
1960, 1961-1963, 1970 and 1971. Such developments indicate that even 
though state authority was fully instituted throughout the land after 1923, 
the régime was not immune to serious challenges—even to the extent of 
organized violence on the part of reactionary and dissident elements. 

The most serious threat to state authority was posed by the military on 
May 27, 1960; when it overthrew the government of the Democratic Party. 
Following the seizure of state power on the part of the Committee of National 
Unity, the military directly exercised state authority from May 27 until October 
20, 1961, when it turned power over to an elected civilian government. Three 
attempted coups, in November 1960, February 1962 and May 1963, instigated 
by extremist elements in the armed forces, were quickly suppressed. 
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As noted earlier, the latter part of the 1960s and 1970 and 1971 witnessed 
further defiance of state authority by the extremists on the left and right. In 
order to reinstate the authority of the state and to protect and preserve law 
and order in the land, the top military leaders issued an ultimatum to the gov- 
ernment and the legislature on March 12, 1971, in which they claimed that 
the policies of the Justice Party government and the parliament had led the 
country into a state of anarchy. They demanded the resignation of the Justice 
Party cabinet and called for the establishment of a non-partisan government 
capable "within the framework of democratic principles" of ending the current 
spate of violence and accomplishing the necessary reforms. They made it quite 
clear that if such a government were not organized “the armed forces will seize 
power to protect the Republic" against internal instability and disorder border- 
ing anarchy We shall return to this point when we review the nature and 
scope of the "Turkish Revolution." 

* * * 


Nation Building. Loyalty to the new political community was in the long 
run contingent upon the development of loyalty to the Turkish nation. The 
Ministry of Education, the Turkish Historical Society and the Republican 
People's Party as well as the members of the intelligentsia engaged in a 
massive campaign to re-educate and indoctrinate the Turks in a sense of pride 
for their past accomplishments and a desire to achieve greater things in the 
future, and to develop in them a knowledge of their identity and worth as a 
people. The new history books which emphasized Turkey's contributions to 
past civilizations, and accomplishments, the new language which revived old 
Turkish words, the flag, the proliferation of patriotic stories, poems and music, 
political slogans, pictures and statues of the national hero, Mustafa Kemal 
Atatiirk, were devices effectively used in building a genuine and homogeneous 
Turkish nation. 

This fostering of a sense of nationhood was probably the most successful 
and enduring of the reforms of the republican régime, encouraging the com- 
mon man to regard himself as a Turk first and then a Muslim. If the Turkish 
leaders, the intelligentsia, even the man in the street, subscribed to a new set 
of values, then the idea of “Turkish Nationalism” merits being called an 
ideology.” 


* EE: * 


Secularist Reforms. Islamic tradition, particularly in its claim to direct the 
politico-economic life of the believer from one center and its institutions, was 


5. See New York Times, March 13, 1971, p. 1 and the editorial "Self Deception in Turkey." 

6. Like many students of Turkish affairs, Kemal H. Karpat maintains that "nationalism became 
the ideology of the new Turkish Republic,” Political and Social Thought in the Contemporary 
Middle East, Kemal H. Karpat (ed.), (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1968), p. 298. The 
question of the nature of the Turkish ideology will be treated later. 
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incompatible with the new nationalism of the Turks. In order to direct the 
loyalties of the people from the religious to secular institutions, the Caliphate 
was abolished, the Ottoman dynasty was banished, religious seminaries, re- 
ligious orders and courts were closed and suppressed, wearing the fez was for- 
bidden, the Dervis order and religiously significant tombs were closed, the 
article of the constitution declaring Islam the state religion was repealed and 
the state was declared secular. 

We note that such secularist reforms were not accomplished overnight 
but were undertaken over a span of some thirteen years and that these changes 
involved only the outward manifestations of the Islamic faith. No attempt 
was made to reform the fundamental precepts of the religion or to reform the 
belief system that rested essentially on the faith itself. 

On the other hand, the initial democratization of the tutelary régime in 

' 1946 necessitated, for political reasons, of course, the loosening of the tight grip 

over religious activities, beginning in November 1948. First, religious lessons 
in elementary schools were made permissible. Then preachers’ and worship 
leaders’ schools were opened, followed by the establishment of the Faculty of 
Theology in the University of Ankara. The Dervis meeting places and tombs 
were opened, and the ban on religious radio programs was lifted, including 
the reading of the Qur’an on the air by the state radio in July 1950. 

Such compromises in the secular reforms and tolerance of the religious 
institutions, by politicians hoping to secure the support of the peasant ma- 
jority, have had important repercussions on the body politic in recent years 
and have created a resurgence of traditional religious practices. 


* * * 


Participation Reforms. As noted earlier, the legitimacy of the new régime 
in Turkey was derived from the principle of popular sovereignty. It was, 
therefore, absolutely essential to change the status of the individual from that 
of "subject of the Sultan" to that of "free citizen." Here again, it is instructive 
to note that such transformation was accomplished gradually from 1924 to 
1946. Step by step the individual was granted the right to participate in the 
affairs of his government and permitted to demand the rendering of services 
by the government to meet his needs. First, the electoral law was amended 
in April 1924 to eliminate the requirement that electors, candidates and voters 
must be taxpayers and to extend the vote to all male citizens over eighteen. 
Then, women were given the right to vote in municipal elections in 1930 and 
four years later they were made eligible to vote in the national elections and 
become deputies in the Grand National Assembly. The adoption of "populism" 
as one of the cardinal principles of the constitution in 1937 was followed by 
the enactment in May 1946 of a new electoral law providing for direct, 
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universal suffrage and secret ballots, which replaced the two-stage election 
system of the past. 

The formal aspects of the "participation reforms" were successfully ma- 
terialized when almost 90 per cent of the electorate took part in the general 
elections of May 1950 that were contested by a number of political parties. 
Since the 1950s, the general public and the counter-élite not only managed 
to organize themselves into political parties and exercise a definite influence 
over governmental policies and programs, but also began demanding greater 
governmental outputs in line with their socio-economic needs. These demands 
were partially met by responsive governments. For example, restrictions on 
public religious activities were discontinued; the establishment of organizations 
based on religious, class or economic interests was permitted by modifying 
the law of societies; domestic and external economic policies were liberalized; 
village institutes were closed; new mosques were built by state funds; large 
sums of money were allocated as agricultural credits. Furthermore, the adop- 
tion of a new liberal constitution in 1961, in theory, gave an end to dicta- 
torial practices and facilitated greatly the expression of "socialist" or "Marxist- 
Leninist-Maoist" views and ideas as well as religious views that were totally 
banned in previous decades. The end result of such permissive and liberal acts 
and policies was the political violence within and between the ranks of the élite. 


Social and Economic Reforms. It appears that the changes that were intro- 
duced by the régime dealt a heavy blow only to the symbolic aspects of the 
socio-economic life. To illustrate, the following reform acts may be cited: 
international calendar and system of time, international numbering system, 
the Latin alphabet and the decimal system of measurement were adopted 
between 1925 and 1931; the Turkish Language Society was organized in 1932 
to institute linguistic reforms; a modern civil code was adopted in 1926; 
family names were ordered adopted and all titles and hereditary positions 
were abolished in 1934; women were given equal rights in 1934; elementary, 
secondary schools as well as universities were organized along modern and 
secular lines, including the establishment of the now defunct village institutes. 
In the economic sphere, a new commercial code was introduced in 1926; 
private enterprises were promised concessions and government support to 
encourage the growth of the private sector of the economy; the first five 
year development plan was instituted in 1934; a new labor law was adopted 
in 1935 to regulate working conditions; the principle of étatism was in- 
corporated into the constitution in 1937; a law imposing a wealth tax was 
enacted in 1942; labor unions were allowed to be organized in 1947; the 
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economic development was tied in with the foreign economic aid in 1948; 
numerous liberal laws designed to encourage foreign capital investment were 
adopted in the 1950s; and in order to institute a rational and efficient eco- 
nomic development, the State Planning Organization was established in 1960. 

Admittedly these steps have brought about appreciable changes in the 
outward manifestations of the socio-economic life. However, it may be asserted 
that they did not penetrate deeply into traditional Turkish culture. Evidence 
indicates, moreover, that the republican régime was never fully committed 
to the idea of drastic cultural changes; instead it was attempting to create a 
synthesis of Western cultural "form" and substantive features of the Turkish 
culture. 

'The reason for the neglect of drastic and substantive cultural changes seems 
to lie in the fact that Atatürk, Inónü, and their successors were preoccupied 
with the questions of national security, internal cohesion and stability. Social 
and economic questions seem to have attracted the attention of the leadership 
only to the extent that they have had a direct bearing on the question of 
national security. Then, too, the leadership was motivated by a strong desire 
to avoid firm commitment to any foreign ideologies including that of the 
extreme ideologies of the right or the left, in order to minimize the chances of 
foreign intervention in the domestic affairs of Turkey. 

The republican régime always emphasized the nonexistence of social and 
economic classes and the solidarity of the Turkish nation. The Anatolian 
peasant was always identified as the backbone of the nation, the lord and master 
of the régime. Yet, because of the above mentioned considerations, the régime 
did very little (e.g. building a network of roads between rural and urban 
centers) to elevate the economic status of the peasantry. As Lewis observes, 
"Legal termination [of the traces of feudalism] was, however, insufficient, and 
a number of great land owners, notably in the south and east, still enjoyed the 
status of almost derebeys in the provinces. Even in the more advanced parts 
of the country, the large landowner in the towns, with his ally or dependent 
the rich peasant in the village, still wielded enormous power over the peas- 
antry." Every government in Turkey in its program as submitted to the Na- 
tional Assembly has declared that "land reform" is its primary objective, yet 
no government, including the "non-partisan government" of Nihat Erim, has 
so far been able to carry out such a reform which no doubt would have far- 
teaching consequences for the Turkish society. 


7. See also Dankwart A. Rustow who writes: “Kemal indeed displayed little interest in social 
and economic change as these terms have to be understood since the Mexican, Russian and anti- 
colonial Revolutions. For him, economic improvement and bridging of class differences were 
practical requirements of national solidarity and international stature, rather than deeply felt needs 
of human justice and dignity,” "Atatürk as Founder of a State" in Abadan’a Armagan (Ankara: 
Ankara Üniversitesi Siyasal Bilgiler Fakültesi Yayinlari No. 280, 1969), p. 569. 

8. Lewis, op. cit., p. 468. 
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The Concentric Society 


In terms of modernity and in terms of the exercise of actual political power, 
the Turkish society can be said to consist of three concentric circles: (1) the 
élite, (2) the intermediates, (3) the peasantry.” 

Even though deep in their hearts they subscribe to the commands of the 
traditional culture, the élite display a modern outlook. From the standpoint 
of their political power, however, the élite usually fall into one of the two 
groups: conservatives and revisionists. The actual political behavior of each 
of these groups is directly related to the distance of each from the center of 
state power. 

In the Turkish polity the state power, constitutional provisions notwith- 
standing, is concentrated in the hands of the chief executive, and emanates 
from the person of the president. The absolute power of the Sultans of the 
past has been replaced by the almost absolute power of the president in the 
republican era." The president and his close associates—the top military lead- 
ers and the prominent personalities of the party in power—comprise the highest 
echelon of the conservative group. They tend to do everything possible to 
preserve their dominant political positions so as to modernize the society from 
the top of the political structure downward by gradually introducing the neces- 
sary reforms. Since these reforms are to be implemented by the bureaucracy 
and the intelligentsia, the president and his close associates consider it impera- 
tive that they exercise complete control over the acts of the political and non- 
political élite and help them achieve modern status. They believe that if the 
loyalty of the élite and its modernization can be assured, it would be a simpler 
matter to minimize the opposition of the peasantry to formal or substantive 
changes, since the former exercise undisputed control over the conduct of the 
latter. 

The revisionists, on the other hand, are those not in possession of state 
power, those who are not satisfied with the existing unequal distribution of 


9. Cf. Serif A. Mardin, “Ideology and Religion in the Turkish Revolution,” International Journal 
of Middle East Studies (July 1971), p. 210. 

10. For example Lewis observes: "[Mustafa] Kemal's re-elections by the Assembly were no 
more than a matter of form. In fact he enjoyed life tenure, with powers as great as those of any 
Suman, appointing and dismissing Prime Ministers and other ministers at will fsmet Ínónü 
inherited the same powers and for a while, during the difficult and dangerous years of the Second 
World War, even reinforced them." Op. cit, pp. 370-371. The same was true for Celal Bayar. 
It took a coup d’état to remove him from the presidency. In his letter of May 3, 1960, to the 
Defense Minister, General Cemal Giirsel demanded the resignation of Bayar “since the conviction 
is general throughout the country that every evil emanates from this person.” The text of the letter 
is in Sevket Süreyya Aydemir, Ikinci Adam: Ismet lnönü, Vol. 3 (istanbul: Remzi Kitapevi, 
1968), pp. 434-437. We also note that no opposition to the candidacy of General Gürsel for 
presidency was tolerated. In fact, the only candidate, Professor Ali Fuat Başgil, was compelled to 
withdraw his candidacy. He was even asked to resign his Senate seat, which he did! However, 
since 1961, a collegium of military-civilian leadership has replaced the absolute authority of one man 


at Cankaya. 
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political power. They strive for political power. Their demands for drastic 
and rapid socio-economic-political changes appeal primarily to the inter- 
mediates thereby increasing their chances for obtaining state power. While in 
opposition the revisionists appear much more idealistic and dogmatic about the 
questions of modernization. They often accuse the power holders of betraying 
the letter and spirit of the principles of "Atatürkism." Yet, when the revision- 
ists come to power they begin to display conservative tendencies, and thus 
seem to emulate their opponents. To illustrate: during the Inónü era, the 
revisionists demanded the liberalization of the internal system of government; 
during the 1950s since the "ins" (conservatives) had changed róle with the 
"outs" (revisionists), the leadership of the Republic People's Party (now 
revisionists) called for the termination of what they called "the authoritarian 
practices" of the Democratic Party and the modernization of the infrastructure 
of the society; during the latter part of the 1960s the revisionists—again the 
RPP——began to intensify their advocacy of the replacement of the traditional 
political beliefs with that of modern democratic values, including the concept 
of social justice. 

We note that as the struggle between the revisionists and conservatives was 
converted into acts of political violence in the 1960s, the élite were split four 
ways: moderate conservatives, moderate revisionists, militant conservatives and 
militant revisionists. The latter were usually identified as "militant revolu- 
tionaries” or "urban guerrillas.” The militancy of the conservatives was pro- 
portionate to the amount and nature of the unauthorized political violence 
resorted to by the militant revisionists, who constituted a very small but 
apparently well organized group of disciplined extremists. The moderates in 
most instances formed a common front because of their overlapping interests 
in opposing.extremism in general and extreme measures of political violence 
in particular. They exercised a moderating influence over the actions of the 
militant groups. 

The conservative élite, particularly since the 1950s, have found their power 
bases essentially in the support of the conservative peasantry—the silent ma- 
jority—whereas the revisionists have relied on the support of the intermedi- 
ates. The latter, a distinct product of the republican era, are those who live in 
urban centers and who aspire to political and economic élite status. They 
include the university students, junior military officers and civil servants as 
well as the entrepreneur class. The intermediates, because of their level of 
education and proximity to the élite, are more acculturated to the modern 
way of life than the peasantry. They—the second of the concentric circles— 
enter the ranks of the élite. 

On the other hand, the.peasantry—the third and largest circle in the 
society—are deeply committed to the traditional way of life and patiently 
await the satisfaction of their limited needs. They are at times the beneficiaries 
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of the intra-élite struggles and at times they become the victims of such clashes. 

‘In short, the first circle—the élite, sometimes referred to as the “self- 
appointed modernizers"—has dominated and continues to dominate the politi- 
cal scene. They determine the pace and scope of the process of modernization. 


The Turkish Political Culture 


Although it is beyond the scope of this inquiry to engage in an extensive 
treatment of the Turkish political culture, which constitutes an integral part 
of the general Turkish culture, a brief discussion of the more salient features 
of Turkish political beliefs” which condition political life may shed some light 
on the contemporary crises of Turkish polity. The fundamental characteristics of 
the political beliefs held by Turkish citizens may be generalized as follows. 

The individual regards himself first and foremost as a Turk, endowed with 
special qualities, powers and obligations to protect and preserve the mother- 
land and the Turkish polity. Almost equal in importance, however, is his 
belief in himself as a Muslim, which to his way of thinking is very nearly 
synonymous with the word Turk. His strong sense of identity extends to his 
parochial ties of family, village and region, from which he derives his greatest 
feelings of immediate security and belonging. These sources of immediate 
security comprise his intangible assets and constitute a strong emotional in- 
vestment. For the protection of his life, freedom of action and the satisfaction 
of his other desires and expectations—since internal and external security is 
guaranteed by the state—he believes in the necessity of cultivating the support 
of socio-economic-political power holders. For financial security he places his 
trust in guaranteed assets such as land, immovable properties and precious metals. 

The need for security stems from the belief that he lives in an environment 
of harsh natural conditions as well as an environment of bitter struggle and 
hostility brought about by natural forces beyond his control and by strangers 
(yabancilar) —those who live outside the immediate circle of parochial as- 
sociations—and by foreigners (usually identified as gavurlar, e.g., Moskof 
gavuru) bent upon exploiting the human and natural resources of his mother- 
land. It may therefore be said that a deep rooted distrust and cynicism toward 
his fellowmen in general and toward strangers and foreigners in particular 
permeate the thinking of the individual citizen. And yet the essentially prag- 
matic mind of the individual, in the main, regulates his attitude toward his 
fellowmen and strangers and foreigners. Note the proverb: "One must deal 
with the devil until one crosses over the bridge" (Köprüyü geçene kadar ayıya 
day: denir). 

The feeling of suspicion and distrust precludes confidence in fellow political 
- 11. On general political beliefs see Sidney Verba, "Comparative Political Culture," in Political 


Culture and Political Development, Lucian W. Pye and Sidney Verba (eds.) (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, paperback ed., 1969), pp. 518-544. 
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actors and the possibility of accommodation of differences of views through 
amicable processes. This suspicion is most clearly visible in intra-élite en-| 
counters. Those who are in power positions both in political parties and in 
government do not tolerate opposition to their authority or their policies. 
Here are some examples: (1) the conservative majorities of the Erzurum 
and Sivas Congresses and the Grand National Assembly vehemently opposed 
Mustafa Kemal's plans in creating a new régime in Anatolia; (2) Mustafa 
Kemal himself did not tolerate the formation of an opposition party, the Pro- 
gressive Party; (3) İnönü demanded the expulsion of Bayar, Menderes, 
Kóprülü and Koraltan from the RPP. They in turn established the Democratic 
Party; (4) the dissident elements within the DP were expelled and they in 
turn founded the Nation Party; (5) the Nation Party was dissolved by court 
order in 1954; (6) the nineteen deputies who were expelled from the DP 
established the Freedom Party in 1955; (7) when the DP was abolished by 
court order in 1960, it was succeeded by the Justice Party; (8) the military 
kept the Justice Party out of power until 1965 and in 1971 the Justice Party 
government was dismissed; (9) the forty-eight deputies who opposed the 
Secretary General of the RPP and the "Left of Center" platform were com- 
pelled to resign from the party and they in turn established the Reliance Party 
in 1967; and (10) the Turkish Labor Party was abolished by court order in 
1971. These examples of political struggle since the 1920s demonstrate the 
fact that in inter-party, intra-party and inter-governmental affairs the opposition 
groups and parties usually do not identify themselves with or have trust in 
those who are in power positions and that the latter tend to exact obedience 
to their will by resorting to coercive methods. Finding no other peaceful 
alternative to obtaining power, the opposition groups or opposition party 
leadership tend to encourage conspiratorial activities which in turn reinforce 
the antagonism of those in power.” 


12. Ergun Ózbudun seems to concur in this view. He writes: "Despite the low ideological 
content of party politics in the 1950s, Turkish political life in general has been characterized by 
deep and hostile partisan feelings. This antagonism has led the successive governments (Union 
and Progressive, Republican People's Party and Democratic Party) in recent Turkish history to 
view the opposition parties not as acceptable alternative governments but as subversive organizations 
engaged in treasonable activities" Batts Demokrasilerinde ve Türkiyede Parti Disiplini (Ankara: 
Hukuk Fakültesi Yayinlari No. 235, 1968), p. 261. We note that the Democratic Party leader- 
ship, particularly from 1957 to May 1960, considered the RPP as a conspiratorial organization. 
On this point see Aydemir, op. cit, pp. 355-449. It was reported in Zafer (April 6, 7, 1960) 
that the government had intercepted orders from the RPP headquarters to all party branches calling 
upon them to be prepated to go underground. Then on April 18, 1960, the DP controlled Na- 
tional Assembly established a Committee to Investigate the Activities of the RPP. General Cemal 
Giirsel’s letter to the leader of the Justice Party, General Gümügpala, in July 1961, also tends to 
support the above mentioned point. In this letter Gürsel said: "If there is no basic cleaning-out of 
your party, if it does not turn back from the road which the whole nation recognizes as evil, and 
turn to honorable ends which the democratic system demands, it will not even be possible for me 
to recognize you as a legitimate political party.” Quoted in Walter F. Weiker,.The Turkish 
Revolution, 1960-1961 (Washington: The Brookings Institution, 1963), p. 97; see also Ulus, 
July 26, 1961. A further example: at the XVI Congress of the RPP in December 1962, Ínónü 
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Nonetheless, a strong belief in "moderation"—a distinct feature of the 
Turkish political culture—conditions the political behavior of the power hold- 
ers against their political opponents. Recent political history is replete with 
examples of temperance on the part of governmental leaders. 

Since authority and decision making are perceived as having been concen- 
trated in the hands of those leaders who do not deserve confidence and who 
lack competence, opposition groups and parties usually center around person- 
alities with charisma (real or assumed) or with broad politico-economic power 
bases rather than around a definite set of ideas and programs. Before broad- 
ening the basis of their support prominent political personalities are usually 
called by the conservative attentive public to the task of demonstrating their 
invincibility against the established authority. 

The belief in authoritative practices and coercion in case of non-compliance 
with the will of the power holders is deeply rooted in the minds of the gen- 
eral public. According to Savci, the principle of authoritarianism, originating 
in the steppes of central Asia and developing further in the sanded wastelands 
of Islam, has been the most enduring feature of the Turkish statecraft.? 
Submission to the will of the ruler, in the words of Mardin, is said to have 
originated in the verse of the Qur'àn reading: "O ye who believe, obey God 
and obey the Apostle and those among you invested with authority." The 
principal reason behind emphasizing the need to submit to established authority, 
one might add, has all along been the preference of order over anarchy. 

The social as well as political power structure is autocratic in character 
and function from the top down, each stratum exercising domineering power 
and influence backed by coercive sanctions over the inferior one. In point of 
fact, the family, the school, parties and government all teach the doctrine of 
quietism, acquiescence and obedience to the will of the powerful. The lessons 
in the family, in school and non-political as well as political experiences stress 
authority and tend to create a strong sense of deference to authority because of 
its monopoly of power—whether duly constituted and legitimate or not. 

Since political activity as well as intragovernmental affairs and personal 
relations are essentially based on mutual fear and suspicion, authority is rarely 
delegated to subordinates nor is undue responsibility assumed by them. The 
result is extremes of red tape, inefficiency and waste of resources. 





demanded the expulsion of Kasim Gülek, Nihat Erim, Avni Dogan, and Turgut Góle for their 
alleged conspiratorial activities and connections with the abortive coup d'état of February 1962, 
which were aiming at implicating the RPP in “another adventure of a new military régime.” 
Exactly a year later Kasim Gülek, Avni Dogan, Kenan Esengin and Celal Sungur were also 
accused of being directly involved in activities leading to the abortive coup d’état of May 1963. 
On these developments see Özbudun, op. cit., pp. 227-228. 

13. Bahri Savci, "Modernlegmede Devlet Bagkanimizin Rolü” in Abadan’a Armagan (Ankara: 
Ankara Üniversitesi Siyasal Bilgiler Fakültesi Yayinlari No. 280, 1969), p. 207. 

14. In Serif Mardin, The Genesis of Young Ottoman Thought (Princeton, N. J.: Princeton 
University Press, 1962), p. 84. 
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In order to avoid undue responsibility, administrators show a strong tendency 
to subscribe to the legal formalities and tend to perform their functions accord- 
ing to the rules of the book but when confronted with persons of power they 
do not hesitate to interpret the rules liberally so as to meet a demand. It 
appears that in public administration, time is the most abundant commodity 
exchanged free of charge. 

His political experiences reconfirm the belief of the individual that the 
"government" represents a paternal and coercive authority, like that found 
in the home. No wonder, then, that "government" is often referred to as 
Hikimet Baba, or "father state." Government's main function is to maintain 
internal and external security and render justice. This function is acceptable 
to the citizen because as the proverb goes: "The finger cut by justice will not 
smart." 

On the other hand, the politician is considered as an ambitious and oppor- 
tunistic person bent on personal aggrandizement or enrichment or both. He 
is viewed with much cynicism: "He who holds the honeycomb licks his finger." 

The “formal” legislation notwithstanding, the three concentric circles accept 
their hierarchical stratification. Rustow illustrates this point by referring to 
every day speech and etiquette.” A person of lower social status is expected to 
use the formal address form, the second person plural; whereas a person of 
higher social status utilizes the informal form of address when speaking to a 
person of lower social status. Then, too, the “illegal” titles that usually follow 
the proper name are also indicative of the prevailing social distinctions. In 
descending order of importance, for example, they might be Muhterem Osman 
Beyefendi, Osman Pasa, Osman Beyefendi, Osman Bey, Osman Aga, Osman 
Efendi, and Osman (without title) if he is of rather low estate or a youngster 
or child. The first five titles are reserved for the members of the élite and are 
accepted as such by the people. 

The political élite look upon themselves as having the right to lead the 
general public and protect and preserve the republican régime, act as the 
guardian of the principles of “Atatiirkism.” This feeling of superiority rein- 
forces the belief that it is the élite in general and the governing élite in par- 
ticular which is to bring Turkey to the level of contemporary civilization.” 


15. Dankwart A. Rustow, "Turkey: The Modernity of Tradition” in Political Culture agd 
Political Development, p. 181. 

16. C£, Karpat, Political and Social Thought in the Contemporary Middle East, p. 344, where 
he bemoans by saying: “Bureaucracy and the intelligentsia emerged as distinct social groups and 
viewed themselves as superior to other social groups. They took upon themselves the duty of 
guiding other groups, not through free discussion, but through the force of state power. This situa- 
tion is the greatest disaster that can befall a society.” Of course, “state power" or "power" in 
general is a psychological relation between those who exercise it and those over whom it is 
exercised. And as such even in “Western democracies” values are allocated by the way in which 
power is distributed and used. And in these societies power, in fact, is concentrated in the hands 
of the politico-economic élite. 
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Correlative to cynicism and authoritarianism is the belief in a high degree 
of "formalism" and "legalism" which demands that socio-economic-political 
life comply with the traditional forms and rules of etiquette and that rights and 
obligations must be delineated under strict rules of conduct. In this connec- 
tion, more respect and consideration are given to "form" and outward appear- 
ance. In matters of education, it is the accumulation of degrees and social 
and professional titles rather than practical experience and knowledge that 
guarantees higher status and prestige for the individual. In economic life, 
immovable property, gold coins, jewelry, custom-made clothing, cars, and of 
late, television receivers are the tangible items of higher prestige and social 
status. In governmental affairs first priority is given to the enactment of laws 
and by-laws and recruitment of personnel instead of the introduction of efficient 
methods for better public service. Construction of impressive establishments 
such as modern public buildings, monuments and factories far removed from 
sources of raw materials are sought as symbols of modernity. 

An important feature of the Turkish political culture is the belief in the 
principle of expediency and pragmatism on the part of the holders of politi- 
cal power on the one hand and equally profound belief in the principle of 
theoretical perfection (idealism) on the part of those lacking political power 
on the other. However, the élite, essentially, displays a high degree of com- 
mitment to the principle of "modernization" in dealing with opponents and 
in seeking political objectives. 

Finally, the belief in Atatürk and Atatürkism deserves our special attention. 


* * * 


Atatürbism as “Ideology.” In recent years, particularly since the 1950s, 
principles which formerly were considered as the fundamental ingredients 
of "Kemalism" and ideas and ideals of Atatürk about the past, present and 
future of the Turkish polity have become the’ most cherished and favored 
“ideology” of the educated classes. Atatiirk’s personality and his image have 
acquired somewhat of a sacred nature. His sayings and pronouncements have 
assumed an aura of absolute truth. The leadership of political parties and the 
intelligentsia demanded strict and passionate adherence to the ideas and 
ideals of Atatürk. "Atatürkism" itself became the major value to be defended 
and expanded.” 

However, writings of the intelligentsia display many differences of opinion 
about the general principles of "Atatürkism." Such differences have often 
caused bitter debate within the ranks of the intelligentsia, and have led to 


17. As recently as in June 1971, a Special Commission on the Principles of Atatürk was 
created whose task is to perpetuate the image of Atatürk and spread "Atatürkism" as the ideology 
of Turkey. 

18. See Rustow, "Turkey: The Modernity of Tradition," pp. 182-183. 
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an artificial division of the educated classes into basically two groups: (a) 
those who consider the ideas and principles of Atatürk as essentially prag- 
matic concepts that must be understood within their given historical context 
and that must be applied and interpreted liberally so as to meet the exigencies 
of the time, and (b) those who consider "Atatürkism" as a system of tenets, 
true and valid at all times, which constitute the only set of guides to the 
modernization of the Turkish society. No wonder, then, that those who argued 
that these principles and some other ideas of Atatürk were merely expedient 
formulas to meet the needs of a given situation have been labeled as "reactionary 
traditionalists,” "advocates of socio-economic status quo,’ "lackeys of im- 
perialists" and worst of all "anti-Atatürkists"! Yet, one cannot fail to detect 
a definite tendency of those who call themselves "True Atatürkists" to relate 
their own ideas and values to those of Atatürk. On this point Harris observes: 
"Cloaking their appeals with the mantle of Kemalism, the socialists attempted 
to gain increased legitimacy by claiming Atatürk as one of their own.””” 

I suggest that if "Atatürkism" is to be called an "ideology," that ideology 
is fundamentally different from most other "isms" in that it only calls upon 
the Turkish people to look toward the future—expressing full confidence in 
the capabilities of the Turks to fulfill their own ever expanding desires. 
"Atatürkism," as Berkes observes, lacks a doctrinal dogmatic basis—it does 
not contain the blueprints of a perfect, prosperous Turkish society? The 
remarkable achievements of Atatürk and other leaders in terms of closing the 
gap between the past and present were precisely the result of their pragmatic 
orientation and outlook and their tendency to veer away from drawing an 
ideological blueprint.” 

Be that as it may, how can one explain the fact that Atatiirkism is the 
most favored ideology? One reasonable explanation may possibly be sought 
in the nature of the global environment. More than ever before, the world 
is in the midst of ideological struggles. Today ideology is the “in” thing. 
It may, therefore, be that the Turkish intelligentsia is responding to the 
requirements of the time. Secondly, the Islamic way of life, together with 
its values, may not be the most perfect instrument to bring out the best in 
the Turk and to lift him up to the level of contemporary civilization. Neither 
is any one of the foreign ideologies— Western democracy or socialism or 
Marxism of the so-called communist countries—suitable to the aspirations 
and expectations of the Turkish people. It appears that the intelligentsia are 
after a new cultural synthesis and in this task they find their greatest inspira- 
tion in the ideas and ideals of Atatürk. They seem to keep in mind what 

19. Harris, op. cit., p. 96. 
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Atatiirk had said some time ago: “But is it not our making, if we do not 
resemble either democracy or socialism, nor for that matter resemble any- 
thing? Gentlemen, we should be proud of defying comparison! Because, 
gentlemen, we resemble ourselves." It may, therefore, be said that the Turkish 
intelligentsia view “Atatiirkism” as an alternative to foreign ideologies includ- 
ing that of the Islamic way of life. 

A last point on this subject: “Atatiirkism” appears both as an independent 
value (end), and a dependent value (means). It first of all fulfills the need 
to have an indigenous set of ideas as the basis for the future way of life for 
the Turks and, second, it serves as an instrument for the élite to help modernize 
the society. Then, too, in the intra-élite struggles the single most important 
issue, że. deviation from or conformity to "Atatürkism," appears to be the 
most useful and effective instrument in bringing the downfall of the ruling 
élite: the fate of the Democratic Party in 1960 and the Justice Party in 1971 
are cases in point. 

These two cases, among many other similar situations, lead one to ask: 
is "democracy" a myth or reality in Turkey? 

* * * 


The Myth of Democracy. There appears to be a basic agreement between 
the governing and counter-élites as to the desirability of further socio-economic 
changes by governmental decree while preserving "democratic" institutions 
and processes—an apparent paradox in itself. In an attempt to explain this 
paradox the following observations may be advanced. 

The governing élite, evidence indicates, sees no contradiction between the 
authoritarian methods it advocates in order to achieve modernization and the 
functioning of the democratic institutions, since it views the latter as the 
essential ingredients of modernized status. And, as long as they do not 
impede the achievement of the ultimate objective of reaching the level of con- 
temporary civilization, the governing élite tend to protect and preserve the 
democratic institutions and processes. But when strict adherence to them seems 
to appear as an obstacle to the ultimate goal, they hasten to put them aside. 
In a nutshell, as far as the governing élite is concerned, "democracy" may be 
something "desirable" to have but not necessarily "essential" in reaching the 
greater end. In the hierarchy of values "democracy" is given a lower position 
than that of the goal of "modernization," and the apparent paradox is resolved. 
On the other hand, the political counter-élite in their hierarchy of values gen- 
erally tend to place "democracy" and "modernization" on the same footing and 
view the former as an immediate end. Being in the opposition, the counter- 
élite tend to appear more outspoken in their defense and advocacy of "democ- 
racy”; but when they in turn come to power they do not hesitate to emulate 
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their opponents. Recent events bear testimony to this fact. It will be most 
interesting to see if the new leadership of the RPP—Biilent Ecevit and his 
supporters—who wave the banner of "democracy" will be able to reverse 
the practice and succeed in achieving drastic and rapid socio-economic changes 
through “democratic” processes.” 

The foregoing description of the nature of reforms and of the Turkish 
political culture tends to suggest that “political democracy,” let alone “social 
democracy,” in Turkey as yet remains a myth. Even if one may argue that 
the “formal” aspects of the political democracy of the West have been trans- 
planted in Turkey we have to remember that the political democracy of the 
West has its own socio-economic infrastructure, its own traditions, its own 
function and meaning based on its fundamental belief system and that in 
cultural exchanges “form,” “outer appearance,” is more easily diffused than 
“function” and “meaning.” The Turkish reformers were aware of this fact 
and this is, probably, why they have opted for the superstructural changes and 
changes in the outer appearance of the society. 

The infrastructural and cultural differences between the Turkish polity and 
Western polities tend to be obscured by the vast quantities of verbiage that 
emanate from the ranks of the idealist counter-élite. The unsophisticated but 
politically astute peasant, on the other hand, is less likely to be fooled by the 
existence of a “democratic” facade when he experiences every evidence of the 
powerful few imposing their will on the vast majority. His heritage of tradi- 
tional authoritarianism teaches him to accept the political system and the 
goal of modernization as devised and defined by the élite. 


The Nature and the Extent of the Turkish Revolution 


Admittedly, Turkey underwent a superstructural revolution, or what may 
be termed the first phase of the “Nationalist Revolution.” If it were to be 
true to its essence the “Nationalist Revolution” in its second and positive 
phase would bring about drastic, rapid and forceful changes in the socio- 
economic life of Turkey. The second phase would uproot traditional values 
and beliefs, recast the socio-economic infrastructure of the society by forceful 
and violent methods. This social upheaval did not take place, because the 
leaders did not want to resort to methods of “revolutionary change.” They 
decided instead to modernize the Turkish polity step by step, partly because 
of the nature of the Turkish political culture discussed above and partly due 
to the pragmatic orientation of Atatiirk and his successors—also an inherent 
feature of the traditional political culture—whose strategies for accomplishing 
external and internal objectives were based on the principle of striking a 
balance between ends and means. These leaders formulated their goals in 
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accordance with the realities of international and domestic life and on the 
basis of realistic assessment of the human and material resources of Turkey 
as well as that of the cultural heritage of the people. Consequently, they have 
decided to borrow selectively and cautiously from the treasures of Western 
institutions and political philosophies, with a view to creating an original 
synthesis composed of their own traditional values and those “forms” borrowed 
from the West. They have opted for evolutionary processes of change because 
the great majority of the people were deeply attached to traditional institutions 
and beliefs. Sweeping infrastructural changes could only be brought about 
through measures of mass imprisonments, deportations and executions car- 
ried out in an atmosphere of general terror. No Turkish leader was willing 
to pay such a high premium to achieve “revolutionary” changes. 

If this analysis is correct, then, it may be reasonably suggested that—con- 
trary to the opinion of those writers who in their treatment of the domestic 
developments of the last fifty years speak about the ongoing “Turkish Revo- 
lution"—Turkey is in a state of transformation (reform) rather than "revo- 
lution" and the term "Turkish Revolution" does not accurately reflect the 
realities of domestic politics. It may only reflect the aspirations and expecta- 
tions of those who are not satisfied with the existing distribution of political 
power, prestige and influence. It may also be that some of the "idealists," in 
this age of revolution, hope to emulate the so-called revolutionary movements 
in the external arena. 

But this does not explain the extreme tension, political unrest and violence 
that swept over the country in the 1960s in an "atmosphere of revolution." 
It must be remembered that the relaxation of international tension in general 
and the so-called "gestures of friendship" displayed by the Soviet Union 
caused the diversion of the attention of the intelligentsia from the external 
to the internal scene. There, they found a "great gap" between superstructure 
and infrastructure in terms of their modernity. This "great gap" was made 
"glaringly real" under the provisions of the 1961 Constitution which brought 
about sweeping changes in the organization and structure of the state, includ- 
ing the establishment of the "Second Republic." The 1961 Constitution also 
instituted further "democratic" safeguards against the authoritarian practices 
of the past. Since May 1960, within the ranks of the intelligentsia, the idea 
of "revolutionary socio-economic change" under the auspices of the "True 
Atatürkists" has constantly clashed with the idea of "necessary reforms" under 
the direction of military-civilian leadership within the framework of parlia- 
mentary democracy. Because of the idiosyncracies of the Turkish political 
culture such clashes of ideas led to political violence organized and directed 
clandestinely by the leadership of the opposition groups. 

Moreover, the absence of a strong charismatic leader—military or civilian— 
who could create consensus among the intelligentsia and unify them behind 
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his reform policies and programs has intensified the division and dissension 
within the military-civilian élite. In fact, not since 1938 has there been a 
leader who, in the eye of the general public as well as the intelligentsia, has 
measured up to the qualities of the charismatic personality of Atatiirk. Par- 
ticularly since 1950, the country has been run first by the collective leadership 
of the Democratic Party, who soon after taking office did their best to disillusion 
the intelligentsia, then by the Committee of National Unity, and then by 
coalition governments and/or a collegium of military-civilian leaders. It may 
be said that since Atatiirk’s death in 1938 Turkey has been in the midst of a 
“crisis of decisive leadership.” 

In the years of political violence the governmental leaders maneuvered 
delicately and avoided taking stern measures against the instigators of violence 
and perpetrators of acts of terrorism. No doubt the traditional belief in 
moderation as well as the ultra-democratic provisions of the 1961 Constitu- 
tion played an important róle in their reactions against the extremists and 
terrorists. The latter, however, seem to have interpreted the moderation of 
governmental reactions as amounting to "weakness" and increased their attacks 
against the established authority, thinking that the time was ripe for “revolu- 
tionary" restructuring of the Turkish polity. 

But when in March 1971 the situation appeared to have slipped out of the 
control of the government, the top military leaders moved in once again and, 
in place of the popularly elected government of the Justice Party, installed a 
non-partisan cabinet. Since then, martial law has been instituted, perpetrators 
of terrorist acts have been apprehended and tried by military authorities, and 
the Constitution has been amended twice to prevent any more abuse of politi- 
cal and civil rights on the part of extremists. These latest moves of the military 
indicated in clearest terms that the basic assumptions of the 1961 Constitution 
were unfounded.” They also revealed once again the true nature of the politi- 
cal régime in Turkey: "The Government for the People and by the Military 
Elite" (often in civilian clothes) —the most ardent guardians of the legacies 
of Atatürk and of the Republic. 

For pragmatic reasons, the military leaders, again, preferred to remain 
behind the scenes, thus providing the civilian coalition with another chance 
to reunify the country, to end unrest and to get on with promised reforms. 


Conclusion 


Despite the extremely unstable conditions of the 1920s and the last two 
decades, Turkish leaders—military and civilian—were able to keep instabili- 
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ties within tolerable limits while achieving exemplary successes in moderniz- 
ing the superstructure of the society and making real progress in modernizing 
the society as a whole. 

In the light of the developments in the 1960s and the most recent actions 
of the governments, one is led to believe that the military and civilian leaders 
of Turkey seem to possess a remarkable amount of political wisdom, prudence, 
temperance and foresight and that at critical junctures they are capable of 
subordinating their own personal political ambitions and even their ideological 
commitments to the twin goals of national security and modernization. 

Pragmatic orientation, realism and moderation in seeking political objec- 
tives—all enduring features of the Turkish political culture—may be identified 
as the most important stabilizing forces in domestic politics that so far have 
prevented the otherwise chronically unstable condition—a necessary conse- 
quence of the process of modernization—from reaching civil war proportions. 

I believe that the present military-civilian collective leadership, like their 
predecessors, is determined to minimize the inherent instabilities of moderni- 
zation and close the gap between the superstructure and infrastructure, between 
the past and present by introducing further socio-economic reforms as cir- 
cumstances permit and that there is no room for despair and fatalism as to 
the future of the Turkish polity. 


NOTES ON THE POLITICAL THOUGHT 
OF DR. MOSHE SNEH 


David J. Schnall 


Communist Parties, marked the passing of one of the nation’s most 

interesting, durable and enigmatic political leaders. It has been said 
that had Sneh chosen the more traditional and acceptable paths of political 
activity, ie. through one of the major centrist parties, he could well have 
been Prime Minister. Such a choice would have been quite contrary to the 
nature of this colorful individual. Indeed, his leadership of Maki (Mifleget 
Kommunistim Yisraelim), the original Israeli Communist Party, and the 
various changes in the thrust of his political ideology, amply indicate this. 
It will be the intent of this paper to trace and analyze the political thought 
of Moshe Sneh since the birth of the State of Israel, and to present a sys- 
tematic outline of his views on Israel's position vis-a-vis the Arab states. It 
would be well, however, at first to make a number of preliminary remarks 
regarding the Israeli political system, in order that Sneh may be more fully 
understood in the perspective of his political environment. 

Though political labels such as “right” and “left” are often convenient 
and descriptive, they must be used cautiously when referring to Israel politics. 
Within the economic realm, most Israeli political leaders are “leftist” to 
the extent that this refers to government involvement in the economy and 
collective action. Though representing only a small percentage of the popu- 
lation, the basis of the agricultural system is collective (the Kibbutz or 
Moshav), and even the most traditional segment of the political spectrum, 
the strictly religious Poalei Agudat Yisrael Party, maintains such agricultural 
settlements (Kibbutz Chofetz Chaim and Kibbutz Shalvim). Another indication 
of this generally “leftist” economic orientation can be seen from the campaign 
position of the Gahal coalition—the one party which most closely resembles 
a continental-liberal political philosophy, Ze. “right-wing.” During the 1969 
` election, Gahal called only for increased individual ownership, but never 
questioned the need or legitimacy of collective agriculture or government 
intervention in the economy.” 


Te RECENT death of Dr. Moshe Sneh, chief of one of Israel’s two 
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In the area of foreign affairs, the same is true but in reverse. Here, there 
are few true “doves” and a “liberal” or “soft” position can only be measured 
in relative terms. In the words of one analyst, the breadth of the “hawk- 
dove” continuum in Israel can only be scaled in terms of 


a continuation of the old debate in Israel which has existed ever since the estab- 
lishment of the State, between the two conflicting schools of Jewish opinion: those 
who think that a settlement with maximum conditions should be imposed on the 
Arabs, and those who feel it necessary to make concessions as the price for peace.” 


One might add that the territorial status quo, security and the genuine mis- 
trust of the Arab states play as much a róle as do history and ideological 
commitment. 

Finally, there is a structural element in Israeli politics which sets it apart 
from the American, Canadian and British systems, and which requires under- 
standing. Israeli parliamentary government is based upon proportional repre- 
sentation, similar to the continental democracies. Thus the Israeli party system 
is ideological, well-organized, centralized and politically supreme. In a system 
in which the electorate votes not for the candidate but for the philosophy 
which the party represents, this is as it must be. The result, however, is that 
the vast majority of individual politicos hardly exist beyond their party label. 
Moreover, miniscule factions and splinter groups are thus permitted parlia- 
mentary inclusion, for the constituency is a national one and seats are allotted 
on the basis of the national vote. This in turn permits Knesset members to 
speak in national terms and factional leaders to attempt to draw support from 
any corner, in the hope of garnering a sufficient number of votes to gain 
parliamentary inclusion. 


The Early Years—to 1954 


With these qualifications in mind, an historical-analytical outline of Sneh’s 
róle within Maki may be attempted. Moshe Sneh (born Kleinbaum, in Radzyn, 
Russian Poland, in 1909) led a confused and inconsistent early career. He 
received his medical degree from the University of Warsaw in 1935, where 
he also became active in the General Zionist Party, a loose confederation of 
national Zionist organizations which had only recently (1931) held its first 
“World Conference" and was holding its second the year of Sneh's gradua- 
tion. It was during the 1930s that he was formally introduced to organiza- 
tional activities, and politics, serving as chairman of the Polish Zionist Organi- 
zation, as well as the Palestine Office in Poland. Sneh also gained considerable 
editorial experience as general editor of the Polish intellectual journal Opinia 
and as political editor of the Yiddish language Hajut. 

In 1940 Sneh emigrated to Palestine and immediately became active in 
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the major Zionist organizations there, ultimately becoming head of the Haganah 
—the Jewish Palestinian Military Organization. In this capacity he directed 
the illegal immigration of European refugees to Palestine as well as various 
resistance activities against the British occupation forces. The latter was an 
especially important area considering the avowed anti-Zionist intentions out- 
lined in the White Paper of 1939. Surely the British attitude was not lost on 
Sneh and influenced his later actions. 

In 1945 Sneh was elected to the executive of the Jewish Agency. He 
retired from his post as Haganah leader to become Director of the Political 
Department of the Agency's European Office, a post he held until 1947. 

Thus it is evident that Sneh's early political affiliations, while vigorous 
and extensive, were subsumed in organizations with strong nationalist-Zionist 
commitments, organizations that ranged from the moderate middle to the 
militant right—given the categorical qualifications earlier outlined? The 
year 1947, however, proved to be a turning point for Sneh, for it was in 
that year that he resigned his post with the Jewish Agency and joined the 
Marxist-oriented Mapam (Mifleget Poalim Merkazi—Central Workers’ Party). 
He was soon appointed to the Executive Committee of the Party and developed 
his theoretical capacities as editor of Al Hamishmar, the party newspaper. 

Sneh's affiliation with the activities within a Marxist framework seem to 
be in bold contrast to his previous commitments, at first glance. The contrast 
becomes even more stark when one adds Sneh's attempts to infuse Mapam 
with a strongly pro-Soviet orientation. It may be, however, that Sneh was 
still the basic nationalist, but he had become convinced that the future of 
the fledgling state, as a Third World nation, lay with the Soviets, rather than 
with the West. It had, after all, been the British who had issued the White 
Paper of 1939 and against whom the entire activity of the terrorist period 
had been directed. In addition, the very center of evil, Germany, was now 
being supported and rebuilt by the West, as the Federal Republic of Germany. 
That the USSR was equally supportive of East Germany was apparently lost 
on Sneh. Finally, the Soviet Union had been a staunch supporter of the parti- 
tion in the United Nations and was the first power to grant Ze jure recognition 
to the new state in May 1948. It was Sneh's hope, then, that Mapam would 
become a party acceptable to the Soviet Union as its representative in Israel. 

The Soviet and Czech trials of 1952 (the “doctors’ plot" and the Slansky 
affair) in which the "cosmopolitans" were implicated, created a controversy 
within Mapam, however, and Sneh was called upon to disassociate himself 
from the Soviet line. He countered with a demand for complete identification 
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with the USSR and characterized the Mapam line as revisionist. Mapam, in 
turn, labeled Sneh dogmatically naive and the impasse resulted in Sneh's 
expulsion-resignation from Mapam in 1953. 

Although Sneh may have been anxious to join Maki immediately, and 
indeed so accomplished a member would have brought distinction to its ranks, 
he was discouraged, and he formed instead Mifleget HaSmol HaSotzialisti 
(the Left Socialist Party). This new party was specifically designed to 
attract more moderate members of Mapam who, while siding with Sneh, would 
not join Maki directly. Thus Sneh postponed his own action in order to 
develop a larger personal following. The ploy was not particularly success- 
ful, however, and Sneh joined Maki in late 1954.* 

It should not be thought that the Israeli Communist Party at the time 
of Sneh's joining was an organization without its share of conflict and 
factionalization. It would be well, in fact, briefly to outline the history of 
the Communist Party in Palestine so that its scope and ideology in 1954 will 
be more clearly understood. 

Organized communism in Palestine traces its roots to the Socialist Workers 
Party, founded there in 1919. The party underwent some internal changes 
over the next five years and joined the Comintern in 1924 as the Palestinishe 
Kommunistishe Partei (note the use of Yiddish rather than Hebrew—a 
direct rejection of the Zionist revival, in favor of the homey language used 
by the Jews in the small towns and shtetlach of the Russian Pale of Settlement). 

The bulk of Palestinian Jewry was little interested in world communism, 
however, having been far more influenced by various shades of Labor-Zionism. 
Thus, in the 1925 elections for the Asefat Hanivharim (Jewish Assembly— 
the ruling body of the Palestinian Jewish community), the Communists polled 
only 2.5 per cent of the vote. Lest one think that this was a result of their 
not having sufficient time to organize, the 1931 election returns indicate that 
their share of the vote had actually dropped to one per cent? Given this 
lack of interest, the USSR shifted the emphasis of the Palestinian CP to 
activity within the Arab communities. Regular publications in Hebrew and 
Yiddish were suspended and the position of Secretary General of the Party 
was given to an Arab, Radwan al-Hilü, in 1934.° 

Despite these efforts, the strength of lingering “feudal” establishments, 
ancient traditions and religious institutions prevented the spread of com- 
munist doctrine among the Arab fallahbin. In addition, the Arab nationalist 
revivals of the mid-1930s served as yet another hurdle to mass communist 
proselytization. Most of the leading party cadres, as a result, remained in 
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Jewish hands in the pre-State period, though militantly anti-Zionist. Thus, 
paradoxically, the party was largely Jewish, yet directed the bulk of its activi- 
ties toward the Palestinian Arab communities.' 

With the increase of Jewish settlers entering the area illegally, and the 
support being given to Arab nationalism—and its staunch opposition to 
Jewish immigration during the Second World War—by the Arab members 
of the party, considerable inner dissension developed. In May 1943 the party 
split into a pro-Arab faction (later to be called the Arab League for National 
Liberation), a Jewish, non-Zionist faction and a pro-Zionist, Communist 
Education Association which made contact with Jewish terrorist organizations, 
notably Lehi (Lohamei Herut Yisrael—lsraeli Freedom Fighters). It may 
be here that Sneh's earliest direct contact with Communist activity was made. 
As a result of the formation of this pro-Zionist faction, Jewish Communists 
were readmitted to the Histadrut, some twenty years after they had been 
expelled. 

The foundation of the State in 1948, with Soviet support, served as the 
signal for the unification of the various Communist factions in Israel under the 
name Maki. The party, although expressing loyalty to the State, maintained a 
firm anti-Zionist position, and took advantage of the new parliamentary frame- 
work which allowed for considerable political activity. Interestingly, the 
party still concentrated its efforts among the Arab populations and due largely 
to the growing estrangement between the USSR and Israel—characterized 
by the bombing of the Soviet Embassy in Tel Aviv on February 9, 1953, in the 
wake of the "doctors' plot," as well as the growing Soviet influence in the 
"neutralist" Arab camp— Maki became the chief spokesman for Israeli inter- 
ests? a point that will be returned to later. It should be noted, then, that 
by the time Sneh joined Maki, the party had already had a history of division 
and dissent along national-ethnic lines and was in reality a coalition of factions 
on both sides of the Arab-Jewish cleavage. 


Change and Transition: 1955-1965 


The years immediately following Sneh's induction into Maki were diffi- 
cult ones for the party, especially in light of the military coup in Egypt, the 
Czech arms deal of 1955, and the pro-Arab involvement of the Soviet Union 
in the Suez crisis of 1956. It should be noted, as well, that the Israeli allies 
in this latter venture were France and Great Britain. In an attempt to strike 
a neutralist pose on international issues during this period, Maki emphasized 
mutual blame for poor Israel-Arab relations. Thus Sneh argued: 
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The source of the evil lies in the refusal of each side to recognize the rights of 
the other—in the refusal by Israel's rulers to legitimate the rights of the Arab 
people of Palestine and in the refusal by the Arab leaders to legitimate the State 
of Israel and its rights? 


Yet Sneh was walking an ideological tightrope, and found it necessary 
to couch any implied criticism of Arab leaders in careful language. Before 
even a mild rebuke of ‘Abd al-Násir's anti-Israel policy, for example, Sneh 
denounced the “warlike imperialist” foreign policy stance of the Israeli gov- 
ernment.^ Further, either because of the imperative of the class struggle, 
or its untenable political position, Maki emphasized domestic issues on which 
it held a predictably Communist-Marxist line opposing any reliance upon 
capitalist aid (particularly American or German) and calling for the nationali- 
zation of industry, higher wages and the protection of Israeli Arab minority 
rights." 

Nineteen sixty-five was a year of momentous importance for the future 
of Maki, however, for it brought to a head the inherent inconsistency of the 
party’s political position and its various factional elements. From its birth 
until 1965, Maki had had a traditionally small constituency among Jewish 
Israelis, for obvious reasons. It was therefore easy for the party to support 
Arab grievances, and gain its greatest support from sources such as the 
Arab town of Nazareth. Those Arabs who supported Maki did so from no 
great ideological commitment. Rather, prior to 1965, Maki served as the 
sole non-"establishment" party to which the Israeli Arab could turn. On the 
eve of the national elections of 1965, however, Maki split with the USSR— 
ostensibly over the appraisal of the various Arab régimes—and experienced 
an internal rift of its own, between its predominantly Arab, pro-Soviet wing, 
led by Meir Wilner and Tawfiq Tubi, and its Jewish wing led by Shimon 
Mikunis and Sneh. This ethnic-national division, with its individual excep- 
tions such as Wilner, was reminiscent of the pre-1948 Palestinian Com- 
munist alignments, earlier discussed. Just as the rift resulted in the formation 
of separate parties in the immediate pre-State period, so did it result in the 
formation of Rakah (Reshimat HaKommunisti HaHadasha—the New Com- 
munist List) in 1965. Ironically, Communist Parties were outlawed in all 
the Arab states in 1965, while Israel then had two. 

Rakah now represented a more suitable alternative for Maki’s Arab con- 
stituents and thus greatly diminished the latter’s electoral strength. Indeed, 
the 1965 election returns indicate that Rakah polled twice the number of 
votes that Maki did and was awarded three Knesset seats—including one for 
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its Jewish leader, Wilner—while Maki's sole deputy was Mikunis. In 1969 
Rakah increased its vote by 50 per cent.” 

In response to its internal difficulties, and just prior to the actual rupture, 
Maki published two sets of interpretations of the 15th Congress of the ICP 
held in late 1964. The interpretations were published in the party organ, 
Kol Ha'am (Voice of the People), and it is at this point that a systematic 
political ideology, attributable to Sneh, is articulated. It must be remembered 
that in these early days of the split, Sneh still had hopes of maintaining good 
relations with the Soviet Union. This may well have tempered his rhetoric. 
Thus, in opposing Arab propaganda, Sneh argued: 

It is incumbent upon us to take a forthright stand against any manifestation of 

disregard for the rights of Israel, regardless of its source. [Nevertheless} our opposi- 


tion to Arab chauvinism will not result in any slackening of our principal struggle 
which is against anti-Arab chauvinism [primarily in Israel] and against stated Israeli 


policy. 

Interestingly, in the very same journal the pro-Arab wing also opposed 
“Arab chauvinism” when it stated: 

We have taken exception to and we have condemned the aid that is being sup- 


plied . . . to the Palestine Liberation Army since we consider their goals to be a 
rejection of Israels right to exist. - - 


Apparently, the primary contrast existed in the proper perspective toward 
the Middle East conflict. The Wilner-Tubi wing argued that those who 
explain the conflict in terms of two equally legitimate, competing nationalisms 
are playing into the hands of the imperialists. Sneh, meanwhile, asserted 
that imperialist states are not the only ones who begin wars. Indeed, he 
continued, while the Israeli "lackeys" were the principal threats to peace, 
it is naive to assume that they were the only ones.” 

Evidently, Sneh was bent upon maintaining the same neutralist line as 
before the rift, realizing full well that this would be done in the face of 
large constituency opposition. He was logically disposed to reject both Arab 
and Israeli chauvinism and charge the pro-Arab wing with opportunism. 
While it may seem that Sneh's motives were principally ideological, and 
genuinely anti-imperialist, this point should not be taken too far. In another 
editorial he presents a far more pragmatic view of the political spectrum when 
he claims: 


A total identification by the Communists with the anti-imperialist Arab rulers . . . 
would drive a wedge between our party and the people of Israel.!* 


12. The exact figures for the 1965 Parliamentary elections were 27,413 for Rakah and 13,617 
for Maki. Rakah increased its total to 39,000 in 1969. For a brief analysis of the rift at this 
juncture, see “The Struggle within the Israeli Party," Tbe New Middle East, August, 1969, p. 16. 

13. Kol Ha'am, May 19, 1965. 

14. Ibid., Feb. 19, 1965. 
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It may be, therefore, that the rift within the party, at least in its early 
stages, was focused essentially on tactics. Sneh, viewing the future of the 
party in terms of its Jewish constituents, hoped to convert as many as possible 
and to remain as relevant to them as Marxist ideology would permit. The 
Wilner-Tubi wing, attracting a largely Arab electorate, was almost by defini- 
tion less committed to a Jewish party and probably despaired of large-scale 
Jewish support in any event. Thus a more radical line made both ideological 
and pragmatic sense to the latter. 

From its perspective, the Soviet Union would have preferred a unified, 
cohesive party organization in Israel. In an attempt at reconciliation, the 
CPSU invited both Maki and Rakah to send delegations to the party's 23rd 
Congress. Yet there could be no doubt that the Rakah line much more 
closely approximated Soviet Middle Eastern policy. In any event, this phase 
of dual Soviet recognition was only transitory in nature. In June 1967, 
Maki broke entirely with the Soviet Union and supported the Israeli posi- 
tion. The USSR, in turn, declared Rakah to be the only representative of 
the Palestinian people—this assumedly refers to both Jew and Arab—for 
Maki had betrayed its Communist past by supporting Israeli aggression. Maki 
has since moved so far from the Soviet line as to demand that occupied/ 
liberated territories be held against a guarantee of security from the Arab 
nations.” 


The Final Years: 1967-1972 


After the 1967 war, Sneh developed an ideological system quite inde- 
pendent of the USSR and attempted to characterize Rakah as an Arab puppet 
of the Soviet Union. Thus he stated: 

The split [of 1965] was the result of Rakah submitting to Arab chauvinism and 

to orders from Moscow. We are independent in our judgments and we oppose 

Soviet policy. . . . They [Rakah] are predominantly Arab; we are predominantly 

Jewish—that’s the difference. 


In response to what may seem to be an unfair over-simplification, Wilner, 
the Jewish leader of Rakah, claims: 
It is in full harmony to be a Communist and an Israeli citizen, because our Com- 


munist Party defends, more than any other political factor, the national interest 
of our people and our country.!9 


Ideologically, Sneh still paid deference to the Soviet line, placing a sig- 
nificant portion of the blame for the 1967 war upon Western imperialism. 
Equally, however, he viewed the intensification of the conflict as a function 


15. Pravda, Aug. 8, 1967, see also Maki Information Bulletin, December 1967, and Al Ittihad, 
Oct. 27, 1967. 

16. See the interesting interview of both leaders in W. Brannigan, “The Communist Parties of 
Israel,” The Nation, Oct. 25, 1971, pp. 398-401. 
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of the annihilation bent policies of the various Arab states supported and 
aided by the USSR. 

Sneh's attack upon the Soviet "intervention" in Czechoslovakia was far 
more bold. As of 1968, he argued the USSR was in no position to criticize 
other CPs, for: 


Russian Communism, from Lenin until today [is] a distortion of the original. ... 
{It} can only regain the true Leninist spirit through an internal struggle between 
its real socialist base (the people) and its oppressive hierarchical superstructure. 


As presently constructed, Sneh continued, the Soviet régime represents the 
dictatorship 


. . of a bureaucratic apparatus, characterized by perversions of Marxist-Leninist 
theory . . . alienation from the imperative of socialist democracy, and violations 
of the essentials of socialist law and judicial procedure.!? 


The result of such a régime was a corrupt and prejudiced viewpoint toward 
objective external circumstances. Thus, while Sneh was quick to condemn 
Israeli aggression, he also condemned Soviet silence in the face of Arab ter- 
rorism. Always the tactician, he was also quick to point out that Soviet silence 
fans the flame of Israeli militarism and increases the power of Western im- 
perialism in Israel. Yet with it all, Sneh concedes that the 1967 war was 
clearly one of 


defense on the part of the people of Israel for their actual physical existence and 
. for the actual sovereignty of the State of Israel.!? 


Sneh's line of thought, however, is difficult to follow. Even in this period 
of anti-Soviet feeling, Sneh still clung to the belief that the Soviet Union 
was the leader of the anti-imperialist camp, a position quite untenable in light 
of Czechoslovakia in 1968. A major consideration in his thinking continued 
to be the increased influence of the USSR in the region. In offering advice 
to the USSR, Sneh claimed that had neutralism been adopted in June 1967— 
as Sneh himself had urged—the defeat of the Arab states would not have 
been equated with a defeat for the Soviets. It was only the "unjustifiable 
and unnecessary" support of the Soviet Union for the Arab states which 
caused this tactical blunder. In effect, the only stance a superpower can 
assume in the Middle East is a neutralist one. Especially is this true of the 
Soviet Union, lest it harness itself "to a pact with Pan-Arabism, by which it 
will be unable to abide.'"? 


17. M. Sneh, "Thesis to the 16th Congress of the Communist Party of Israel,” Central Com- 
mittee Information Bulletin no. 10, Nov. 10, 1968. 

18. Kol Ha'am, Nov. 24, 1967. 

19. M. Sneh, op cit. 
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Could it be, then, that Sneh's break with the USSR was not as complete 
as many had assumed? Surely he no longer had political reasons for offer- 
ing advice to the Soviets. Rather, any intimation that the difference between 
Maki and the USSR was one of degree rather than kind could only harm 
Sneh politically. In any event, Rakah was offering a far more acceptable 
ideology for those who sought a radical alternative. It may be that Sneh had 
never lost hope of regaining Soviet favor and believed that the devastating defeat 
of the Arab states in 1967 would move the Soviet Union towards closer 
relations with Israel. Were that to happen, his party would be the natural 
intermediary. Of course, no such movement occurred. l 

On balance, it is quite clear that the Middle East represented not so much 
a struggle against imperialism, in Sneh's understanding, as a clash of national- 
isms. In making this claim, Sneh went one step further, also in the area of 
tactics. Socialism, he asserted, cannot be injected from the outside, nor can it 
be improvised from the top by some civilian or military dictator. Communist 
leaders truly interested in the progress and welfare of the Arab peoples must 
realize that such “enforced” socialism will only forbid Marxist education, 
corrupt socialist theory, and base its rule on an “ambitious officer corps.” 
Indeed it is ironic, he continued, that no Arab country had legalized the 
Communist Party or given it the right to publicity. (While Sneh made this 
statement in 1968, it should be noted that the Lebanese Communist Party was 
legalized in 1971.) 

The implications are clear. Only when the class struggle is encouraged 
in the various Árab states, and the bureaucratic despotisms are overthrown, 
can a true socialist democracy prevail. If the USSR would play a genuinely 
anti-imperialist róle, it must inspire such revolution. Logically, such a revolu- 
tion should also be inspired in Israel. This Sneh does not say. 

In fact, given all his dialectic perception and radical insight, there is some 
evidence that Sneh still counted himself within the prescribed system and 
had views not estranged from the traditional and nationalist. He acknowl- 
edged such cornerstones of Zionist ideology as the international Jewish com- 
munity which he defined as one united by "ethnogenetic, religious and na- 
tional" characteristics closely linked to the land of Israel by 4,000 years of 
history. Thus Sneh presented the secularist’s answer to the critical question: 
"Who is a Jew?" His understanding of the importance of the diaspora 
community as having an integral tie with the State of Israel was quite distant 
from the isolationist conceptions of the Israeli "New Left"? He asserted that 
though the Zionist organizations "laid the foundations of a Jewish society in 
Israel,” Zionist policy collaborated with the British and American imperialists 


20. See, for example, U. Avneri, Israel Without Zionists (New York: MacMillan Company, 
1968). 
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throughout the twentieth century." It is evident that Sneh's experience with 
the British occupation forces in the pre-1948 period, though as a member of 
the leading Zionist and nationalist organizations, was a major force in shaping 
his Communist future. 

His prescription for the future of the Zionist movement was unique. It 
was Sneh's belief that the movement, designed to bring the Israeli society 
closer to the world Jewish community, and hopefully to encourage greater 
support for and immigration to Israel, was actually standing between two 
societies. Its main reason for existence, he argued, was the self-interest of 
its bureaucratic functionaries. Rather than be held by the inertia of the 
organizational structure, the Israeli government would do well to replace 
the present organization with a new form of Jewish communication on a 
world-wide scale. Sneh was not able to elaborate on this theme.” 

Perhaps as further evidence of his respect for the more traditional, and 
almost as epilogue, stand the following two elements. First, consistent only 
with Sneh's incomprehensibility, is the fact that despite his life as an avowed 
secularist-Marxist, Sneh asked that the traditional Jewish ritual be carried 
out at his funeral and burial. In addition, a final political testament, penned 
by Sneh on the eve of his fateful operation for cancer (January 15, 1972), 
carried the following statement: 


All my life was devoted to the Jewish public. . . . Nothing changed my outlook 
between my election at the age of 23 to chairmanship of the Polish Zionist Fed- 
eration and my election at 59 to the chairmanship of Maki. ... The only thing 
which I regret is that I went as far as to totally reject Zionism—something which 
had no justification neither theoretically nor practically from any serious point of 
view. For this I beseech forgiveness? 


Indeed this final statement makes Sneh's thought even harder to evaluate, 
although it is not without the bounds that made his so fascinating a per- 
sonality. Perhaps it may be said that he represented only the extreme result 
of any political system which is one part labor socialism, one part religious- 
cultural nationalism and one part political pragmatism. ' 


21. M. Sneh, op. cit. . 

22. L. Marvin, "National Communism after Czechoslovakia,” The New Middle East, February 
1969, p. 42. 

23. As cited in the Jerusalem Post, March 14, 1972. 
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February 16, 1975 — May 15, 1973 


Arab Israeli Conflict Feb. 22: Egyptian Special Envoy Ismá'il arrived 


1975 


Feb. 17: Abū Yusuf, al-Fath’s local representative 
in Beirut, reported that some of its guerrilla fighters 


in the US for talks with Nixon. [NYT] 

The death toll rose to 106 in the downing of 
the Libyan jet. Israeli Defense Minister Moshe 
Dayan called it a "tragedy" but blamed the pilot 
for not responding to instructions to land. [NYT] 


who were planning "to organize resistance activities Feb. 23: Ismāīl met with Nixon and US Secretary 


against Israel” were arrested in Jordan. [NY T] 

Feb. 18: Egyptian Special Envoy Hafiz Ismá'il flew 
to London for talks on the Mid East problem. 
‘An Egyptian spokesman said Foreign Minister 
Muhammad al-Zayyát would visit China and India 
as part of a general "diplomatic offensive.” [NYT] 

Feb. 19: lraq's official al-Thawrah said a peaceful 
settlement in the Mid East could not satisfy all 
parties concerned and that Iraq regarded the UN 
resolution #242 as a "surrender to the enemy." 
[AW] 


of State William Rogers. The Christian Science 
Monitor quoted "diplomatic informants" as saying 
Ismá'il told Nixon Egypt was willing to give the 
US a "last chance" to lead the way to a settlement. 
[CSM] 

Libya. and Egypt asked the International Civil 
Aviation Organization to conduct an investigation 
into the Libyan airliner incident. [NYT] 

The bodies of 100 persons lost in the Libyan 
jet were turned over to Egypt across the Suez 


Canal. [NYT] 


Feb. 21: Israeli troops raided 2 Palestinian refugee Feb. 24: Israeli Defense Minister Dayan said Israel 


camps, al-Badawi and Nahr al-Barid, in northern 
Lebanon. Israel said the camps were used as train- 
ing bases for terrorists. [NYT] 

An Israeli military spokesman said the raids 
in Lebanon were designed to forestall planned ter- 
rorist attacks by Palestinians against Israelis over- 
seas. He added that “today’s raids made it a 
proven fact that UNRWA [United Nations Relief 
Works Agency] is acting as host to a gang of 
terrorists . . . we expect that the UN wil] take 
care of those in UNRWA who decided to turn 
over the camps and their supplies to terrorists.” 


made an “error of judgment” in downing the 
Libyan jet and proposed that a communications 
“hotline” be set up with Egypt to prevent further 
such incidents. [NYT] 

Libyan Information Minister Abū Zayd ‘Umar 
Durdah said the downing of the Libyan jet was 
"premeditated mass murder." [NYT] 

Israel reported that tapes of the cockpit con- 
versations in the Libyan jet confirmed that the 
pilot thought he was over Egyptian territory and 
that the jet fighters following him were Egyptian. 
[NYT] 


[NYT] Feb. 25: Egypt rejected Dayan’s proposal to estab- 


Lebanon filed a protest at the UN against the 
“barbaric” Israeli raids. [NYT] 

A Libyan civilian airliner was shot down over 
the Sinai Peninsula by Israeli jets after it strayed 
off its course to Cairo in a sandstorm. Israel 
said the plane was forced down as a "last resort" 
after it failed to respond to warnings to land. 
Israel charged that the plane flew over Israeli 
military installations. At least 74 persons were 
reported dead. 

Libyan Foreign Minister Mansür Kikhya called 
the downing a "criminal act.” [NYT] 

President Nixon sent messages of condolence to 
Libya and Egypt for the downing of the Libyan 
plane. [NYT] 
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lish a hotline with Israel, 

Tbe New York Times reported that Egyptian 
President Anwar al-Sadat asked Arab League Sec- 
retary General Mahmüd Riyad to assure League 
members that Egypt would not sign a separate 
peace agreement with Israel at the expense of the 
Arab states, [NYT] 

US Assistant Secretary of State Joseph Sisco said 
that despite the Libyan airliner incident, the gov- 
ernments of the region "are still committed to a 
political solution" and "we think the doors of 
diplomacy are open." [NY T] 

Israel decided to make "ex gratiae” payments to 
the families of victims in the Libyan airliner "in 
deference of humanitarian considerations." [NYT] 
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Feb. 26: British proposals to boycott flights to Israel 
because of the shooting down of a Libyan airliner 
were rejected by international airline pilots meet- 
ing in London. [MEED] 

Egypts Al-Ahram reported that Palestinian com- 
mandos decided to increase operations inside Israel 
in response to the downing of the Libyan jet. 
[CSM] 

Isma‘il arrived in Moscow for talks with Soviet 
Defense Minister Andrei Grechko. [JP] 

Hanna al-Nimri, a Catholic priest and member 
of the Gaza town council, was assassinated. [JP] 

Israeli Premier Golda Meir arrived in Washing- 
ton for talks on the Mid East situation with Nixon. 

A meeting of 14 Arab airlines in Beirut called 
for an airline boycott of Israel and appealed to 
Arab governments to consider closing Arab airspace 
to companies that would not comply. [NYT] 

Feb, 27: The UN Civil Rights Commission called the 
downing of the Libyan jet a “massacre of innocents” 
and “cruel and unjustifiable.” [NYT} 

Feb. 28: Ismail met in Bonn with West German 
officials who stated before the meeting that Ger- 
many would not “mediate” or “interfere” in Mid- 
dle East peacemaking efforts. [JP] 

US officials said Premier Meir would seek $515m 
in grants and credits during her talks in the US 
for the purchase of military supplies. [NYT] 

Mar. 1: An Egyptian spokesman said his country had 
not changed its stand to refuse direct talks with 
Israel and that there were "no new peace initia- 
tives at present.” [JP] 

Meir said the downing of the Libyan jet was 
the result of a “tragic series of mistakes” and that 
Israel had received intelligence reports that Pales- 
tinian commandos were planning a suicide attack 
on an Israeli city with a plane loaded with ex- 
plosives. [NYT] 

Meir conferred with Nixon. An official spokes- 
man said later that Nixon assured Meir of "con- 
tinuing United States support” for Israel. [NYT] 

A group of armed Black September terrorists 
invaded a reception at the Saudi embassy in 
Khartum and seized American Ambassador Cleo 
Noel and chargé d'affaires George Moore, Saudi 
Ambassador ‘Abdallah Malhüq, Jordanian chargé 
d'affaires ‘Adli al-Nazir and Belgian chargé 
d'affaires Guy Eid as hostages. The terrorists re- 
mained in the building and demanded the release 
of Palestinian commandos in Jordanian prisons, the 
release of 2 men from West German prisons, the 
release of commandos held in Israel and the re- 
lease of Sirhan Sirhan imprisoned in the US for the 
killing of Senator Robert Kennedy. [NYT] 

Mar. 2: Nixon said the US would not “pay blackmail” 
for the release of American diplomats. 

Black September killed Noel, Moore and Eid. 
[NYT] 

Mar. 3: Black September issued a statement through 
Beirut's al-Myuharrir saying the Khartum operation 
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would "teach the world to take us seriously and t 
respect our word." [NYT] 

Mar. 4: 'The Sudanese government demanded that th 
Black September commandos surrender and denie 
their request for a plane to fly them and thei 
hostages out of the country. [NYT] 

Paletsine Liberation Organization (PLO) chai: 
man Yasir ‘Arafat said his commando group, al 
Fath, had nothing to do with Khartum inciden: 
[NYT] 

Israel called on ail nations, including Arabs 
to join in a drive against terrorists. [NYT] 

The 8 commandos in the Saudi embassy ii 
Khartum surrendered to government forces. A U! 
spokesman said the US had been assured that th 
men would not be freed. He said the US wa 
impressed with the Sudan's handling of event: 
[NYT] 

Mar. 5: Sudanese Foreign Minister Mansür Khali 
said the 8 members of Black September woul 
have an early trial on charges of murder. He de 
scribed the incident as “an affront to our sov 
ereignty" and a "crime against the sanctity of life.’ 

US Secretary of State Rogers said he though 
the death penalty would be "quite appropriate. 
[NYT] 

Mar. 6: Sudan's President Ja'far al-Numayri sai 
the head of the al-Fath office in Khartum, Fawwa 
Yàsin, had planned the Khartum incident and lef 
Sudan on a Libyan airliner hours before the opera 
tion began. Numayri said the offices of all Pales 
tinian: organizations in Sudan would be closed 
[NYT] 

Israel announced it would pay $30,000 to eacl 
of the families of victims of the Libyan airline 
incident. [NYT] 

Mar. 7: Sudan arrested 6 Sudanese in Khartum in 
cluding 2 who worked at the Libyan embassy ii 
connection with the Khartum incident. It wa 
announced that they would be charged with plottin, 
against the state. [NYT] ; 

Mar. 8: ‘Arafat said Sudan’s campaign against Pales 
tinians was inspired by the US. Sudan's Informa 
tion Minister ‘Umar al-Hajj Müsa said Sudan ha 
proof of al-Fath's involvement in the Khartun 
incident and that Fawwaz Yasin would be trie 
in absentia, [NY T] 

Police discovered bombs placed outside office 
of El Al and Israel Discount Bank in New York 
{NYT} 

Mar. 9: Israel reported that all members of a cel 
responsible for terrorist incidents in Gaza sinc 
Feb. were captured or killed near its headquarter 
in the home of Dr. Rashid Musmar. The leader 
Muhammad al-Aswad, was killed. [NYT] 

Mar. 10: Sudanese Vice President Muhammad al 
Baghir reported that one of the 8 members o 
Black September had made a full confession indi 
cating that the Khartum operation was directe 
from al-Fath headquarters in Beirut. [NYT] 
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Mar. 12: An Israeli, Simha Gilzer, was shot to death 
by an Arab student in Nicosia. [NYT] 

Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban said the 
Time magazine report of Israeli commandos oc- 
cupying islands near Yemen was untrue. [JP] 

Israels Histadrut Secretary General Yitzhak 
Ben Aharon said Israel was conducting ongoing 
“secret negotiations’ with its neighbors and the 
the US as mediator. Eban denied the statement. 
[FBIS] 

Mar. 13: Cairo press reports said Sudan had agreed 
to distinguish between the Palestine Liberation 
Organization [PLO] and individual guerrilla groups 
and to permit the PLO office in Khartum to stay 
open. [JP] 

Beirut's al-Bayrag quoted Kuwayt's ruler Shaykh 
Sabah al-Salim al-Sabah as saying Kuwayt's sup- 
port to Palestinian commandos was "continuing" 
and "unlimited" and that Kuwayt would use "oil 
as an effective weapon" when "zero hour" comes 
with Israel. [NYT] 

The Israeli government approved plans for the 
founding of a Palestinian Arab University on the 
West Bank. [NY T] 

Mar. 14: The Arab League called for a meeting of 6 
Arab Red Sea states to discuss the reported Israeli 
occupation of small Red Sea islands. 

Yemen reported that its navy was ordered to 
patrol the islands. [JP] 

Meir said Israel would agree to King Husayn’s 
guardianship over the Muslim holy places in Jeru- 
salem but not to Jordanian sovereignty over any 
part of the city. [NYT] 

Mar. 15: Two Arabs were arrested while trying to 
smuggle explosives into France. French police 
said the explosives were to be used to blow up 
Israeli embassy in Paris. [JP] 

Mar. 16: A warrant was issued in New York for an 
Iraqi, Khalid al-Jawari, on suspicion of planting 
bombs outside Israeli offices in New York for 
Black September. [NYT] 

Mar. 17: In a speech in Beirut, George Habbash, 
the leader of the Popular Front for the Liberation 
of Palestine (PFLP), called for the unity of the 
commandos under the PLO and for closer ties 
with "socialist countries.” [CSM] 

South Yemen claimed that Israel reached an 
agreement with Ethiopia to lease a cape in the Red 
Sea for a military base. 

North Yemen said there were no Israelis on 
Yemeni islands. [JP] 

Mar. 18: South Yemen charged that Israel was in 
control of 5 islands near the Bab al-Mandab 
straits. Israel denied the charge and the reported 
agreement with Ethiopia. [JP] 

Mar, 23: A confidential study by the Israeli State 
Controller's Office was reported to have charged 
that millions of dollars worth of Egyptian property 
was looted in Sinai after the June 1967 war. [NYT} 

Mar. 24; Jordan reported that Abii Dawüd confessed 
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thar Black September was simply a cover for opera- 
tions of al-Fath and that al-Fath leader Abū Ayad 
had planned the Munich attack of Aug. 1972. 
[NYT] 

Mar. 26: Israel dedicated the new airport at Sharm 
* al-Shaykh. [CSM] 

Egyptian President al-Sadat said Egypt had 
entered an era of "total confrontation" with Israel 
and that the campaign would be waged on both 
the military and diplomatic fronts to regain all 
Arab territory. (CSM] 

Sadat said new sales of planes to Israel by the 
US created an "extreme danger" of military con- 
flict in the region. [NYT] 

Mar. 29: A US State Department spokesman said talks 
with Mid East leaders indicated that an "interim 
solution” remained the only way to bridge the 
chasm between Israel and the Arabs. [NYT] 

Beiruts al-Hawadith quoted Kuwayti Foreign 
Minister Sabah al-Ahmad al-Jabir as saying Kuwayt 
purchased 2 squadrons of British Lightning fighter 
bombers for Egypt and that the purchase was part 
of a strategy laid out by the Arab League Defense 
Council in Dec. 1972. [JP] 

Mar. 31: Arab League Secretary General Riyad opened 
a session of the Arab League Council with a cail 
for an Arab summit conference and a condemnation 
of US arms sales to Israel. [AW] 

Apr. 3: Newsweek magazine, dated Apr. 9, quoted 
Sadat as saying Egypt could agree to international 
control of Sharm al-Shaykh. He said Egypt had 
given up hope of American pressure on Israel. 
[CSM] 

Apr. 5: The Arab League proposed that the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (PLO) draw up plans for 
a Palestinian University to be located in an Arab 
state and rejected a plan for such a univérsity on 
the West Bank. [CSM] 

Apr. 6: An Iraqi professor, Basil Kubaysi, was 
killed by 2 assailants in Paris. The Iraqi embassy 
said it was a “terrorist act by Israeli secret agents.” 
WAFA, the Palestinian guerrilla news agency, said 
Kubaysi was "on a mission” for the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Palestine. [NYT] 

Apr. 7: The Arab League Council called for an end 
to Jordan's "open bridges" policy with the West 
Bank. [AW] 

Egypt, Jordan and Syria asked UN Secretary 
General Waldheim to prevent Israelis from pur- 
chasing land in the occupied territories, [NYT] 

Egypt's Middle East News Agency reported that 
the al-Fath office in Khartum was reopened, [NYT] 

Apr. 8: The Israeli Cabinet voted against a proposal 
of Dayan to permit private Israelis to purchase land 
in the occupied territories. [CSM] 

Apr. 9: Arab guerrillas in Cyprus blew up the en- 
trance of the apartment building of the Israeli 
ambassador while another group attempted to 
hijack an Israeli plane. Cypriot police arrested 
several Arabs and 1 Arab was reported killed. 
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A group calling itself the National Arab Youth 
Organization claimed responsibility in a note found 
by the police. [NYT] 

Apr. 10: Israeli commandos raided Sidon and Beirut. 
In Sidon they blew up a garage. In Beirut they 
killed 3 Palestinian guerrilla leaders, Muhammad 
Yüsuf Najar, Kamal ‘Adwan and Kamal Nisir, 
and then blew up offices of al-Fath. Israel said 
2 commandos were killed and 2 wounded. Lebanon 
reported that 10 non-Israelis were killed and 20 
wounded. [NYT] 

Israeli Chief-of-Staff David Elazar said the 
Israeli raid on Beirut was in response to Arab 
“terrorist acts in Europe and other places in the 
Jast months.” He added that Kamal ‘Adwan was 
responsible for “terrorist activities carried out in- 
side our country." [NYT] 
` Cypriot President Archbishop Makarios con- 
demned the Arab attacks and warned that Cyprus 
was “determined to take all measures to prevent 
such inadmissible acts on Cypriot soil.” [NYT] 

The Palestine Liberation Organization accused 
the US of helping Israel with the Beirut raid. The 
US denied the charge. [NYT] 


Apr, 11: Israeli "sources" reported that Libya trans- 
ferred some of her Mirage fighters to Egypt 
in violation of the terms of purchase with France. 
[NYT] 

Apr. 12: The US denied in the UN that the US 
embassy in Beirut had harbored Israeli agents who 
participated in the Beirut raid. [NYT] 

Apr. 13: The Christian Science Monitor reported 
that “dozens” of Arabs were arrested by Israel on 
the basis: of documents seized in Arab guerrilla 
offices and apartments during the raid in Beirut. 
{CSM} 

Apr, 14: Armed men set off explosives creating a 
major fire in the Trans-Arabian Pipeline Company's 
terminal in Sidon, Lebanon, [NYT] 

A group calling itself the Lebanese Revolutionary 
Guard claimed responsibility for the attack on oil 
installations in Sidon. Israel denied charges that 
the saboteurs were Israeli. 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Zayyat flew to New 
York to participate in a UN Security Council 
debate on the Middle East. [NYT] 

Apr. 15: US Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
Chairman J. W. Fulbright said the US was unable 
to exert pressure on Israel because "Israel con- 
trols the Senate.” 

Israel reported that several Arabs were arrested 
for terrorist acts in 1972. [NYT] 

The Libyan copilot of the Libyan airliner downed 
by Israeli jets over Sinai on Feb, 21 told a news 
conference in Jerusalem that the pilot had under- 
stood the Israeli order to land and had “tried to 
escape back to Egypt.” [NYT] 

Libya’s head-of-state Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi 
accused Arab governments of helping Israel destroy 
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the Palestinian movement. [NYT] 


Apr. 16: Israel arrested 2 editors of Jerusalem's 
al-Fajr for violating censorship laws by not sub- 
mitting to authorities an article charging that 
Israeli and Jordanian security forces collaborated 
on the Apr. 10 raid in Beirut, [NYT] 

An attempt failed to blow up the Trans Arabian 
Pipeline in Lebanon. [NYT] 

Zayyat called on the UN Security Council to 
endorse an economic boycott on Israel to prevent 
US aid to Tel Aviv. China condemned the Israeli 
attack on Beirut and the Soviet Union’s “steady 
flow of manpower to Israel" [NYT] 

Apr. 18: Saudi Minister of Oil Shaykh Ahmad Zaki 
Yamani told The Washington Post that Saudi 
Arabia would not expand its oil production to 
meet US demand unless the US alters its pro- 
Israel stance. Yamani said he told US officials 
this during talks in Washington between April 
14-17. [WP] 

Apr. 19: US Secretary of State William Rogers said 
the US would try to persuade Israel and the Arabs 
to begin “a genuine negotiating process.” [NYT] 

Britain and France submitted a resolution to the 
UN Security Council expressing concern over “all 
acts of violence which endanger or take human 
lives,” condemning Israeli attacks on Lebanon 
and urging Israel to "desist from all military at- 
tacks on Lebanon.” [NYT] 

Apr. 20: The Security Council voted to request the 
UN Secretary General to submit a comprehensive 
report on the Middle East conflict, [NYT] 

US Pentagon sources reported that Syria received 
about 40 Mig jet fighters since January. [NYT] 

Between 100 and 200 American residents in 
Beirut marched 20 miles to Sidon to draw atten- 
tion to the cause of the Palestinians for a home- 
land. [CSM] 

Apr. 21: The UN Security Council passed a resolu- 
tion condemning all acts of violence threatening 
innocent lives and Israel's "repeated military at- 
tacks" against Lebanon. The USSR, China and 
US abstained from the voting. [NYT] 

Israeli troops captured 3 Palestinian guerrillas 
who had crossed the border from Lebanon to carry 
out an attack in the resort of Safad. [NY T] 

Iraqi News Agency reported that PLO Chairman 
‘Arafat assumed the duties of Abū Yusuf who 
was killed in the Israeli raid of Apr. 10. [NYT] 

Apr. 22: Israel announced that Foreign Minister Eban 
met with the French Ambassador in Jerusalem to 
show evidence that Libyan Mirage jets were de- 
ployed in Egypt. France denied that any proof 
was given. [NYT] 

Apr. 26: France reported that Egypt and Libya denied 
that Libya's Mirage jets were sent to Egypt. Israeli 
Foreign Minister Eban said France was shown the 
“incontestable” evidence of the charge. [NYT] 

Apr. 27: An Italian employee of El Al Airlines was 
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killed in Rome by an Arab who told police after 
being arrested that he belonged to Black Septem- 
ber. [NY T] 

Apr. 28: Beirut's al-Nabar reported that Syria placed 
her army on alert after 5 Arab guerrillas were 
captured by Israel while trying to enter the Jawlan 
region on Apr. 26. [NYT] 

Meir said Sadat was a leader "in trouble" and 
that Israel must be ready if he should decide to 
resume hostilities. [NYT] 

Apr. 29: The Palestinian guerrilla news agency 
WAFA reported that an Israeli landing party was 
repulsed 6 miles south of Tyre on the Lebanese 
coast. Israel called the report "sheer fabrication.” 
[NYT] 

Apr. 30: Diplomatic sources in Beirut reported that 
Egyptian airfelds had been equipped with ground 
facilities to service Libya’s Mirage jets. [NYT] 

May 1: Sadat said that the cease-fire in the Middle 
East was benefiting Israel and that it was up to 
Egypt “to begin to move” to break the stalemate. 
{CSM} 

May 2: The US State Department announced that 
the Nixon administration would increase financial 
aid to Arab nations and decrease aid to Israel. 
[WP] 

May 6: Reuters reported that Meir said Israel had 
approached Egypt recently on the possibility of 
holding secret talks but had received no reply. 
[NYT] 

May 8: Jordan protested to the UN against Israel’s 
military parade in Jerusalem on May 7. [NYT] 

May 13: The Israeli Cabinet extended the "open 
bridges" policy, which permitted Arab tourists to 
enter Israel and the occupied West Bank from 
Jordan during the summer, to apply all year round. 
[NYT] 

May 15: In protest against Israel's 25th anniversary, 
Algeria, Iraq and Kuwayt halted the flow of oil 
exports for 1 hour and Libya halted the flow for 
1 day. {NYT} 


General 
1973 


Feb, 23: Al-Ahram quoted Chinese Premier Chou 
En Lai as saying once Vietnam would be settled 
China would turn attention “to the Middle East 
and the Mediterranean." [AW] 

Mar. 1: Lord Balniel, British Minister of State, began 
a 2 week tour of the Middle East, including Egypt, 
Jordan, Lebanon and Tunisia. [MEED] 

Mar. 17: The Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) warned Western industrial cus- 
tomers against attempting “concerted action” 
against price increases. [NYT] 

Mar. 22: At a special meeting in Beirut OPEC voted 
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to form a committee to seek from the oil com- 
panies “full compensation” for the devaluation 
of the dollar. [WP] 

Mar. 31: US Senator Thomas J. McIntyre called 
for collective action by the world's oil-importing 
countries, including the United States, to counter 
the power of “profit-oriented, multinational oil 
companies." [MEED] 

Apr. 10: 'The 18th Conference of the Arab Chambers 
of Commerce ended after passing resolutions to 
draw up legislation governing international Arab 
commercial disputes, create an Arab-Soviet chamber 
of commerce and set up an inter-Arab federation 
of cooperatives, [MEED] 

Apr. 13: Talks opened in Cairo between OPEC 
negotiators and Western oil companies on ways of 
compensating the producing countries for the de- 
valuation of the US dollar. [NYT] 

Apr. 14: The oil talks in Cairo were recessed and 
spokesmen said they would resume in a few days. 
INYT] 

Apr. 16: The New York Times reported that the 
US and some other nations had begun drafting 
plans for an international organization of oil im- 
porting nations. [NYT] 

Apr. 23: The Chairman of Exxon, J. K. Jamieson, 
rejected the idea of a consumers bloc to confront 
OPEC, warning that such a bloc could harden the 
position between the 2 camps. [MEES] 

Apr. 24; Talks in Vienna between OPEC and the 
oil companies broke off after the 2 sides failed 
to agree on the terms of compensation to be paid 
OPEC for the devaluation of the dollar. OPEC 
gave the companies until May 4 to present "posi- 
tive proposals" to break the deadlock or else OPEC 
would convene a special conference in Libya on 
May 7. [MEES] ` 

May 7: Negotiations between OPEC and the oil 
companies on compensation for the devaluation of 
the dollar resumed in Libya. [MEES] 

May 9: Talks in Libya between OPEC and the oil 
companies broke off and OPEC announced it would 
convene a special conference in Vienna on May 
21 to discuss the issue. [MEES] 


Afghanistan 


1973 


Feb. 16: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
a trade protocol had been signed with the Soviet 
Union in an expected amount of $40 million. 
[MEED] 

Mar. 1: A Libyan special envoy, ‘Ali al-Turayki, 
arrived in Kabul for official talks. [MEED] 

Mar. 2: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Iranian Deputy Premier for Development and 
Economic Affairs, Saf Asfa, had talks in Kabul 
about the Helmand River. [MEED] 
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Mar. 13: Iranian Prime Minister Amir Abbas Hoveyda 
and Prime Minister Muhammad Musa Shafiq of 
Afghanistan signed a formal settlement of the 
Helmand River dispute. [MEED] 

Apr. 21: A royal decree was issued setting general 
parliamentary election dates in August and Sep- 
tember. [MEED] 

May 11: The border with Pakistan was ordered 
closed for 2 weeks for "administrative reasons." 
[MEED] 


Algetia 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Morocco, Tunisia) 
1973 


Feb. 16: A State Department spokesman reported 
that the US had been "in regular contact" with 
Algeria in concluding an anti-hijacking agreement. 
[NYT] 

Feb, 21: Mauritanian President Mokhtar Ould 
Daddah arrived in Algiers for talks with President 
Houari Boumedienne. [MEED] 

Mar. 1: The Foreign Minister of North Korea, 
Heu Dam, arrived in Algiers for a week's visit. 
[MEED]. 

Mar. 2: Sectetaty of State William Rogers informed 
Algeria that the US wished to conclude an agree- 
ment on anti-hijacking measures. [MEED] 

Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Director of Economic, Social and Cultural Affairs 
Farhat Lounes met with officials in Moscow. 
[MEED] 

Mar. 7: Foreign Minister Adbel Salam Bouteflika 
returned from a visit with President Habib Bour- 
guiba of Tunisia. [MEED] 

Mar. 12: Moroccan Foreign Minister Tayib Benhima 
had talks in Algeria with President Boumedienne. 
[MEED] 

Mar. 17: Saib Salàm arrived for the first official 
visit of a Lebanese Premier to Algeria. [JP] 
Mar. 22: Lebanese Premier Salim left Algiers after 

a 6 day visit. 

Mar. 27: A Soviet military delegation led by the 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Major-General Nikolai 
Ogarkov, arrived in Algiers. [MEED] 

Mar. 28: The Mauritanian Foreign Minister, Hamdi 
Ould Mouknass, visited Algeria for development 
cooperation talks, [MEED] 

Mar. 31: US and Algerian officials agreed on con- 
struction of the world's largest liquified gas plant 
at Arzew to begin production in 1976. [NYT] 

Apr. 7: Libyan head of state Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi 
met with Boumedienne at Hassi Masoud. [AW] 

Apr. 26: Boumedienne met in el-Golea with the 
Presidents of Tunisia, Niger and Mali during cere- 
monies opening a 420 km. stretch of trans-Saharan 
highway. The 4 agreed to meet again in 1974. 
[MEED] 
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Apr. 27: A Hungarian delegation signed an economic 
and scientific cooperation agreement. [MEED] 


Cyprus 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Syria) 


1973 


Feb. 25: A 4 man Bulgarian trade delegation, led 
by Premier Stanko Todorev, arrived for talks on 
trade protocol, [MEED} 

Feb, 28: President Archbishop Makarios and Vice- 
President Rauf Denktaş were installed in office. 
[MEED] 

Mar. 1: The intercommunal talks reconvened after a 
1 month recess. [FBIS] 

Mar. 2: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Canadian Minister for External Affairs Mitchell 
Sharp said that Canada would like to withdraw its 
troops from the UN peacekeeping force in Cyprus. 
[MEED] 

Lebanese Minister of Communications Jamil 
Kibbih held talks in Cyprus for the establishment 
of a submarine cable linking Syria, Lebanon and 
Cyprus with Greece. [MEED] 

Supporters of General George Grivas blew up a 
police station in Pissouri in retaliation for the 
alleged beating of 2 of their men. [JP] 

Mar. 3: Greece announced that her Ambassador to 
Cyprus conveyed to the Holy Synod Greece's con‘ 
cern for the "repercussions" that Makarios de- 
thronement as Árchbishop may have. 

A village police station was blown up by a 
group of armed men. [NYT] 

Mar. 7: The 3 bishops of the Holy Synod ordered 
President Makarios defrocked and gave him 30 days 
to appeal the decision. Makarios called the de- 
cision “irregular,” “unconstitutional” and motivated 
by considerations outside the church. He said the 
Synod must be “respected by their flock” and 
that he had “no other alternative than to safeguard 
the prestige of the church.” 

A statement was issued by 20 senior clergymen 
supporting Makarios. [NYT] 

Mar. 9: A spokesman for Gen. George Grivas said 
Grivas supporters would "safeguard the bishops 
and their decision" to defrock Makarios. [NYT] 

Mar. 10: Greek Deputy Foreign Minister Phaedon 
Anninos-Kavalieratos said Greece was following 
with "great anxiety" the "intensified discord" re- 
sulting from the bishops’ decision. [NYT] 

Mar. 11: Makarios conducted a Sunday service in 
the village birthplace of Grivas. [NY T] 

Mar. 12: The Christian Science Monitor reported 
that Turkish Cypriot Vice President Denktag was 
denied an official passport to travel to Rome. 
{CSM} 

Mar. 14: Four bombs exploded outside the homes of 
policemen in Famagusta and Limassol. [NYT] 
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Mar. 15: Two police stations were blown up and 7 
bombs thrown at the homes of policemen, [NYT] 

Mar. 17: The Christian Science Monitor reported 
that by Mar. 16 about 30 bombs had exploded on 
property of supporters of Grivas. [CSM] 

Mar. 25: Government officials said a plot by Grivas 
to overthrow the government and declare union 
with Greece on April 1 was discovered. [NY T] 

Mar. 30: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that the "Turkish constitutional expert Orhan 
Aldikagt: returned to Cyprus for further consulta- 
tions with Turkish Cypriot leaders. [MEED] 

Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Greek Alternate Foreign Minister Kavalieratos 
considered the successful outcome of the intercom- 
munal talks "as the only possible solution" of 
the Cyprus problem. [MEED] 

President Makarios announced plans to set up 
an auxiliary police force under the command of 
an army officer "to follow and combat unlawful 
activities and terrorism from whatever source." 
[MEED] 

Apr. 1l: Celebrations were held marking the 18th 
anniversary of the EOKA uprising. Twenty bomb 
explosions were reported. [JP] 

Apr. 5: George Photiou, an outspoken opponent of 
Grivas and supporter of Makarios, was shot to 
death by 3 men. [NYT] 

Apr. 7: Four bombs were set off, one of which 

^ destroyed a gasoline truck owned by Socrates 

* Eliades, a supporter of Grivas. [NYT] 

Thirty-two bombs exploded in 3 cities. [CSM] 

Apr. 8: Twenty-five bombs exploded in Paphos caus- 
ing no casualties but “damage estimated in the 
tens of thousands of dollars.” [NYT] 

Apr. 9: After an unsuccessful raid by Grivas sup- 
porters on a police station at Koutraphas, police 
found the body of a Greek Cypriot, who had been 
shot in the head. [MEED] 

Apr. 13: Middle East Economic Digest reported 
that the Attorney General of Cyprus said that from 
April 5 "the penal code [would] be invoked against 
publications attacking or insulting the police, or 
the. National Guard or those likely to spread fear 
or despondency." [MEED] 

The Holy Synod ratified its decision to defrock 
Makarios. [JP] 

Apr. 15: Denktaş called on Greece and Turkey to 
take joint steps to insure internal security in 
Cyprus. [NYT] 

Makarios called on Grivas to come out of hiding 
and seek popular support for his policies by legal, 
public means. [JP] 

Apr, 18: Greek Cypriot negotiator Glafcos Kleridis 
confirmed that he was thinking of resigning and 
the intercommunal talks were postponed pending 
his final decision. [MEED] 

Apr. 24: A nightclub owner and supporter of Grivas 
in Famagusta was shot and killed. 

Kleridis announced he would not resign his 
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post as negotiator with the Turkish community. 
[MEED] 
Apr. 25: Adonis Pissouris, an opponent of Makarios, 
was assassinated in Famagusta. [NYT] 
The intercommunal talks resumed. Kleridis 
called the meeting “very constructive.” [MEED] 
Apr, 26: Supporters of Grivas distributed pamphlets 
warning priests who support Makarios of "sanc- 
tions” and stating: “We shall fight on and if 
necessary fall. [MEED] 
Makarios said he would have Grivas arrested 
if he continues his acts of violence, [MEED] 


Egypt 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Iran, Iraq, 
Kuwayt, Lebanon, Libya, Saudi Arabia, Sudan, Syria) 


1973 

Feb. 17: President Anwar al-Sadat decided to send 
his national security affairs advisor, Hafiz Isma"il, 
to Washington "to press on President Nixon the 
need for diplomatic action in the Middle East." 
[NYT] 

Feb. 20: Speaking in Cairo, Libyan Information 
Minister Abü Zayd Durdah said the recent student 
unrest in Egypt was part of a Russian conspiracy 
which was first discovered by Libya. He said the 
USSR. had instructed Arab communists to infiltrate 
student ranks in Egypt. [AW] 

Al-Akbbar reported that 40 of the more than 
100 students arrested during recent disorders were 
released. [JP] 

Feb. 23: During a 4 day state visit to Egypt, Pres- 
ident Frangois Tombalbaye of Chad signed a pro- 
tocol on agricultural and technical cooperation. 
[MEED] 

Feb. 24: Funerals were held for the victims of the 
Libyan jetliner downed by Israel on Feb. 21. 
Demonstrations were held calling for revenge 
against Israel. [NYT] 

Mar, 3: Reuters reported that 30 members of the 
Arab Socialist Union (ASU) were dismissed from 
the organization. [JP] 

Mar. 7: Foreign Minister Muhammad al-Zayyat left 
Cairo for a tour of Asian countries. [AW] 

Mar. 9: Middle East Economic Digest reported the 
return of General Ahmad Ismá'il ‘Ali, Egyptian 
War Minister, after talks in Moscow and Damascus 
and the return of Hafiz Ismá'il, President Sádat's 
national security advisor, after top level talks in 
London, Washington, the UN and Bonn. [MEED} 

Mar. 12: Foreign Minister Muhammad Hasan al- 
Zayyat arrived in Peking after visits to Rome, 
Kuwayt and New Delhi. [MEED] 

Mar. 17: Al-Ahram reported that Coptic Patriarch 
Shenudah III would visit the Vatican on May 3 at 
the invitation of Pope Paul VI. [NYT] 

Mar. 21: First Secretary of the ASU Central Com- 
mittee Sayyid Mari'i returned from a 25 day tour 
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of East Europe. [AW] 
Libyan Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Salam Jalliid 
left Cairo after a 5 day visit to Egypt. [MEED] 
Mar. 23: Foreign Minister al-Zayyát met Bangladesh 
Prime Minister Shaykh Mujib al-Rahman in Dacca. 
[MEED] 
Mar. 24: Premier ‘Aziz Sidqi resigned. [NY T] 
Mar. 26: Muhammad Ghanim was appointed head of 
the Arab Socialist Union (ASU) in place of 
Sayyid Mari'i. [CSM] 

President Sadat announced that he was taking 
over the office of the Prime Minister from 'Aziz 
Sidqi to prepare Egypt for "total confrontation" 
with Israel. [MEED] 

Sadat also reported that relations with the USSR 
had been returned to a solid basis. [NYT] 

Mar. 27: A new Cabinet was announced: 


Anwar al-Sadat: Premier 

‘Abd al-Qadir Hatim: Deputy Premier 

Mamdüh Salim: Deputy Premier and Interior 

‘Abd al-Aziz Hijazi: Deputy Premier and 
Finance 

‘Abd al- Aziz Kamil: Deputy Premier and Awqaf 

Ahmad Isma‘il ‘Ali: War 

Mahmüd Riyad: Communications 

Jadallah al-Sayyid: Planning 

Ahmad Nuh: Civil Aviation 

Ahmad Sultn: Electricity 

Murad Ghalib: Information 

‘A'ishah Ratib: Social Affairs 

Ismá'il Sabri ‘Abdallah: State for Planning 

Muhammad Hasan al-Zayyat: Foreign 

‘Alt ‘Abd al-Raziq: Education 

‘Aziz Yüsuf Sa'd: Irrigation 

‘Uthman Badran: Land Reclamation 

Mahmiid Muhammad Mahfiz: Health 

Salah al-Din Muhammad Gharib: Manpower 

Ahmad al-Majd: State for Youth 

Ahmad Kamal al-Badsi: War Production 

Yusuf al-Sibai: Culture 

Muhammad al-Nabi: Justice 

Muhammad Zaki: Agriculture 

Ahmad Fu'ad al-Din: Government & Popular 
Organization 

Mahmüd ‘Abd al-Hafiz: Housing 

Ahmad Hasan Hilal: Petroleum & Mineral 
Wealth 

Ibrahim Muhammadin: Industry 

Hasan al-Sharif: Insurance 

‘Abd al-Fattáh ‘Abdallah: Cabinet Affairs 

Ahmad Muhammad Thabit: Supplies & Domes- 
tic Trade 

Isma‘il Fahmi: Tourism 

“Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Isa: Al-Azhar Affairs 

Muhammad Laylah: Higher Education 

Ahmad Isma'l ‘Arabi: Maritime Transport 

Al-Husayni ‘Abd al-Latif: Transport 

Albert Barsum Salamah: People’s Assembly 
Affairs 
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Mar. 28: Sadat proclaimed himself Military Governor 
General and Interior Minister Mamdüh Salim 
to be Deputy Military Governor General. He also 
called for a bill giving more powers to the Public 
Prosecutor. [NYT] 

Mar. 31: Sadat appointed Sidqi and Mari’i as As- 
sistants to the President. [JP] 

Apr. 2: The government disclosed that War Minister 
Ahmad Isma'il had just returned from an important 
3 day visit to Syria. [AW] 

Apr. 9: The Yemeni embassy was occupied for 6 
hours by 50 Yemeni students protesting Yemen's 
alleged abandonment of border claims against Saudi 
Arabia in the Gizan and Najran regions. [AW] 

Apr. 13: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
an Egyptian Army Chief of Staff, General Sa'd 
al-Din al-Shazli, had visited China. [MEED] 

Apr. 21: It was announced that 3m small landowners 
would be exempt from land taxes. [NYT] 

Deputy Premier ‘Abd al-Qadir Hatim said in a 
government policy statement to the People's As- 
sembly that a more flexible financial and currency 
policy would be initiated to make use of increasing 
foreign currency resources, [MEED] 

Apr. 27: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
a contract was reached to import 260,000 tons of 
wheat from the US. [MEED] 

May 13: Saudi King Faysal met with Sadat during 
a l day visit, [JP] 

May 15: Special Envoy Ismail flew to Paris far’ 
official talks. [MEED] 5 


Iran 


(See also Afghanistan) 


1973 


Feb. 22: The New York Times reported US official 
sources as saying Iran had recently contracted to 
purchase $2 billion worth of military equipment 
from the US. [NYT] 

Feb, 24: Chinese Foreign Minister Chi Peng-Fei ar- 
rived in Iran for “wide-ranging discussions.” 
[MEED] 

Mar. 3: A government news agency reported border 
clashes with Iraqi units. [MEED] 

Mar. 4: Premier Abbas Hoveyda presented to the 
Parliament a new budget of nearly $7 billion of 
which $2 billion would be for defense. [NYT] 

Mar. 8: Minister of Economy Hushang Ansary left 
for East Germany to discuss expansion of trade 
relations. [MEED] 

Mar. 14: Soviet Premier Aleksei Kosygin arrived to 
attend the inauguration of a stee] mill in Isfahan. 
{JP} 

Mar. 16: The Shah said the oil companies “handed 
over to us total and real operation of the oil 
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industry of Iran with the ownership of all instal- 
lations.” [NYT] 

Mar, 19: Egyptian Foreign Minister Muhammad al- 
Zayyat delivered a “goodwill message" to the Shah. 
DP} 

Apr. 8: China signed a trade agreement providing 
for an annual exchange of goods worth $70.4m. 
[MEES] 

Apr. 9: Premier Hoveyda arrived in London for 5 
days of talks with Prime Minister Edward Heath. 
[MEED] 

Apr. 17: Returning from a European tour, Premier 
Hoveyda stopped over at Moscow airport for a 
meeting with Soviet Premier Kosygin. [MEED] 

Apr. 28: The Defense Minister of Bahrayn arrived 
for an official 5 day visit. [MEED] 

May 2: Spanish Foreign Minister Lopez Bravo left 
after a 4 day visit and signing an economic co- 
operation agreement. [MEED] 

May 7: 'The Shah attended major naval and air 
maneuvers in the Straits of Hormuz. [JP] 

May 11: At a banquet honoring Pakistani President 
Zulfikar Ali Bhutto the Shah said Iran would "not 
stand for any other misfortune" which might occur 
to Pakistan. He also said Iran would do everything 
in its power to keep open the Straits of Hormuz. 
IKI 

May 14: Pakistani President Bhutto ended a 5 day 
official visit. [NYT] 


Iraq 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Kuwayt, 
Lebanon, Sudan) 


1973 


Feb. 17: The New York Times quoted an Iraqi Jew 
who had left the country as saying 44 of the 700 
Jews in Baghdad were applying to emigrate as a 
result of a terror campaign begun in Sept. 1971 
by the government against Jews. [NYT] 

Feb. 26: Kuwayti Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah 
al-Ahmad al-Sabah began official talks in Baghdad 
and delivered a message to President Hasan al- 
Bakr, [AW] 

Feb. 28: The government announced that a settle- 
ment was reached with the Iraq Petroleum Company 
(IPC) for the nationalization of the Kirkuk field. 
IPC would pay Iraq $367m for debts outstanding 
and Iraq would pay IPC $300m worth of crude oil 
as compensation for the nationalization. President 
al-Bakr called the agreement “yet another victory 
for ... the Arab masses. . .” [WP] 

Mar. 1: Kuwayti Foreign Minister al-Sabah returned 
to Kuwayt after talks in Baghdad on border de- 
lineation. (MEED] 

Mar. 7: 'The government announced a gift of $7m 
to Egypt to aid in strengthening the armed forces. 
[MEES] 
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Mar. 12: Iraqi News Agency reported that the gov- 
ernment banned the import of fruit, vegetables 
and consumer goods from Lebanon. [MEES] 

Mar. 17: Foreign Minister of the United Arab 
Amirates Ahmad Khalifah Suwaydi arrived in 
Baghdad for a 2 day visit. [MEED] 

Mar. 21: Syrian Foreign Minister ‘Abd al-Halim 
Khaddám arrived to discuss the dispute with 
Kuwayt. Damascus Radio said he would proceed 
to Kuwayt after meetings in Baghdad. [NYT] 

Mar. 24: Vice President Siddam Husayn al-Takriti 
returned from talks in Moscow. A joint communi- 
qué said the 2 sides “reaffirmed their desire to 
deepen” ties. [AW] 

Mar. 28: Egyptian Special Envoy and Information 
Minister Murad Ghalib departed after a 3 day visit 
and Egyptian Foreign Minister Muhammad al- 
Zayyat arrived for talks. [FBIS] 

Mar. 30: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Vice President al-Takriti returned to Baghdad 
after a 3 day visit to Moscow for talks with 
Leonid Brezhnev and Alexei Kosygin. [MEED] 

Apr. 1: The government repealed the austerity decree 
of May 17, 1972, and resumed government spend- 
ing on development projects. [JP] 

Apr. 4: Foreign Minister Murtada ‘Abd al-Baqi al- 
Hadithi said Kuwayt must give up the Gulf islands 
of Warbah and Bubiyan to lraq, one for military 
purposes and one for an oil terminal. He said that 
without the islands Iraq would "not be a Gulf 
state.” [NYT] 

Apr, 23: Laws were passed, reserving for the state 
the right to import 212 commodities, including 
medicines and consumer goods, as part of a plan 
to nationalize foreign trade. [MEED] 

Education Minister ‘Abd al-Sattaér Jawari said 
diplomatic relations with Pakistan were restored. 
[JP] 

Apr. 25: Israeli News Agency reported that 5 Jews 
of the Kaskush family in Baghdad were killed by 
police "last week" when they resisted arrest. 
{NYT} 

Apr. 27: India announced that it agreed to purchase 
112m tons of crude oil over a 12 year period. 
[MEED] 


Israel 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Lebanon) 
1973 


Feb. 18: Workers for El Al Airlines began a gen- 
eral strike for higher wages. [JP] 

Mar. 1: The National Religious Party passed a reso- 
lution saying it would "be unable to share govern- 
ment responsibility if a peace program is tabled 
involving the sacrifice of parts of the land of 
Israel which is our ancestral heritage.” [CSM] 
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Mar. 7: Histadrut Secretary General Yitzhak Ben 
Aharon criticized government economic policy as 
"socialism in reverse" that was creating millionaires 
and widening the gap between rich and poor. [JP] 

Mar. 8: An appeal was sent to the US Congress 
by 300 Soviet Jews seeking help in emigrating 
to Israel. [NYT] 

Mar. 11: Meir returned from a visit to the US 
and said there was "no basis" for a change in 
Israel's Middle East policy. [NYT] 

Mar. 13: The New York Times reported US State 
Department officials as saying the US agreed to 
sell Israel 2 more squadrons of F-4 Phantoms 
and 2 more squadrons of A-4 Skyhawks and to help 
Israel set up production of its own Super Mirage 
jet fighter. [NYT] 

Mar. 22: 'The Labor Party nominated a biophysicist, 
Ephraim Katchalski, as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. [NY T] 

Mar. 23: The New York Times reported that Jewish 
"activists" in Moscow were denying that all re- 
strictions against emigration to Israel had been 
dropped even though the exit taxes were suspended. 
{NYT} 

Mar. 25: Two Jews and 3 Arabs were convicted of 
spying for Syria. [NYT] 

Deputy Premier Yigal Allon said 30 Israeli 
athletes would compete in the USSR’s “university 
olympics” in Aug. [NYT] 

Mar, 26: The New York Times reported that an 
ecology service would be formed to advise the 
government. [NYT] 

Mar. 27: Italian Foreign Minister Giuseppe Medici 
met in Jerusalem with Meir and Foreign Minister 
Abba Eban. [JP] 

Israel's Shafrir air-to-air missile was revealed 
to the public. The Jerusalem Post reported that 
it was effective in the air over the Suez Canal 
in 1969 and would be sold to foreign countries. 
{JP} 

Mar. 29: Defense Minister Moshe Dayan accused 
members of the government of preventing settle- 
ment and land purchases by Israelis in the occupied 
territories. [NYT] 

Dayan proposed that Israelis be authorized to 
buy land anywhere on the West Bank. [NY T] 
Apr. 10: By a vote of 66 to 41 in the Knesset, 
Ephraim Katchalski was elected President of Israel 
over the National Religious Party candidate 
Ephraim Uhrback. Katchalski announced he would 
Change his name to Katzir in accordance with a 
government regulation requiring all state officials 

to have a Hebrew name. [NYT] 

Apr. 15: A military court convicted Shaykh Abii al- 
ja'bal for heading a Syrian spy ring in the Jawlan 
region. [NYT] 

Apr. 18: US Congressional leaders said Nixon had 
received written assurances from the USSR that 
the “education tax” levied on emigrating Jews 
was dropped. [JP] ] 
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May 3: Shaykh Abü al-Ja'bal, a Druse, was sentenced 
to 30 years in prison for spying for Syria. [NYT] 

May 7: A large military parade was held in Jerusalem 
to celebrate Israel's 25th anniversary. [NY T] 

May 10: Jewish Defense League leader Meir Kahane 
and 3 others went on trial for attempting secretly 
to export arms for anti-Arab acts abroad. [NYT] 

Air Force Commander Aluf Hod retired and was 
replaced by Tat-Aluf Binyamin Peled. [JP] 


Jordan 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Morocco) 


1973 


Feb. 21: Arab League Secretary General Mahmüd 
Riyad said the League would mediate between 
Jordan and the Palestine guerrillas when King 
Husayn returned from the US, [AW] 

Mar, 3: King Husayn returned from a 1 month visit 
to the US for official talks and relaxation. [NYT} 

Mar. 4: A court sentenced to death Abū Dawid and 
15 other Palestinian commandos captured on Feb. 
8. The Cabinet approved the sentence. [NYT] 

Mar. 5: Kuwayt appealed to Husayn to commute the 
death sentences on Abū Dawid and his men. [JP] 

Mar. 6: Husayn offered to suspend the death sentence 
against Abū Dawiid and 16 others if Palestinian 
commandos agreed to end subversion against 
Jordan. [NYT] 

Mar. 8: The USSR appealed to Husayn to commute 
the death sentences on Abū Dawid and his men. 
[NYT] 

Mar. ll: A cooperation agreement was signed in 
Amman at the end of a 2 week visit to Jordan by 
'Taiwan's Economic Affairs Minister Li Kwoh-Ting. 
[MEED] 

Mar. 12: Lord Balniel, British Foreign Office Minister, 
arrived in Amman for a 3 day visit. [MEED] 
Mar. 14: Husayn announced that he commuted the 
death sentences on Abū Dawüd and 16 others in 
response to "sincere and honest appeals...” [NYT] 

Mar. 16: Prime Minister Ahmad Lawzi returned to 
Amman after a 2 day visit to Saudi Arabia, 
[MEED] 

Mar. 26: Information Minister Ma‘an Abū Nuwwar 
resigned. Husayn appointed ‘Adnan Abü 'Awdah 
in his place and Juma Hammād to replace 
‘Awdah as Chairman of the Arab National Union. 
{JP} 

Mar. 29: The Jordanian daily Al-Rey reported that 
Jordan had suspended its membership in the Arab 
Common Market. [MEED] 

Mar. 31: Amman Radio reported that Husayn ordered 
Premier Lawzi to seek legal reforms to "correct 
the status of women in public life" and give 
women the vote. [JP] 

Apr. 6: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
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Husayn relieved his brother, Prince Muhammad, 
of the administration of tribal affairs "for health 
reasons," [MEED] 

dpr. 14: Husayn entered a hospital with influenza. 
[NYT] 

Apr. 25: An official spokesman said the government 
would launch a JD32m plan to resettle 137,000 
people in the Jordan valley and to extend irrigation. 
[MEED] 

Apr. 26: Husayn left the hospital after recovering 
from a “nasal virus." [JP] 


Kuwayt 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Egypt, Iraq, Jordan) 
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Mar. 13: The National Assembly ended a heated 
7 week debate on the proposed participation agree- 
ment with the oil companies. [MEES] 

Mar. 17: Speaker of the Egyptian People's Council 
Hafiz Badawi arrived for a week long official 
visit. [MEED] 

North Yemeni Premier ‘Abdallah al-Hajari 
arrived in Kuwayt for a 3 day visit. [MEED] 
Mar. 19: Yemeni Premier al-Hajari ended an official 
visit and Kuwayt expressed support for unity be- 

` tween Yemen and South Yemen. [AW] 

ar, 20: The government announced that Iraqi 
troops occupied a border post of al-Samitah and 
shelled another. [CSM] 

Iraq accused Kuwayt of starting the shooting 
and said 2 Iraqis were killed. [NYT] 

A state of emergency was declared and the 
border with Iraq was closed. [KW] 

Mar. 21: Troop reinforcements were sent to the 
Iraqi border. Arab League Secretary General 
Mahmiid Riyad arrived in Kuwayt to mediate the 
dispute with Iraq and Lebanon offered its good 
offices in the dispute. [NYT] 

Mar, 24: The government said 2 Iraqi jets violated 
Kuwayti airspace. The Cabinet and Assembly held 
emergency sessions to discuss the border situation. 
[NYT] 

Mar. 30: Egyptian Foreign Minister Muhammad al- 
Zayyat arrived for talks after meeting with Iraqi 
officials in Baghdad. [FBIS] 

Apr. 5: Iraq reported that its troops had withdrawn 
from land occupied on Mar. 20. [NYT] 

Beirut's al-Sayyad quoted Iraqi Foreign Minister 
Murtadá al-Hadithi as saying lraq's "condition for 
demarcating the boundaries" was that the Gulf 
islands of Warbah and Bubiyan should be Iraqi. 
He said the islands were of utmost importance to 
Iraq since any force stationed on them could cut 
off Iraq's access to the Gulf. [MEES] 

Apr. 6: Iraqi Foreign Minister al-Hadithi arrived to 
begin talks on the border problem. [NY T] 
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According to the Beirut daily al-Naher, Iraqi 
forces started to withdraw from Samitah border 
post in Kuwayt. [MEED} 

Middle East Economic Digest reported that the 
Kuwayti government would “reconsider its policy 
of giving financial aid to the Arab conflict with 
Israel” if the confrontation with Iraq continued. 
[MEED] 

Apr. 8: Al-Hadithi left after 2 days of talks on 
the border problem. [MEES] 

Apr. 9: Minister of State ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Husayn said 
the Iraqi and Kuwayti views of the border prob- 
lem were “quite different” and that contacts would 
be resumed shortly. [MEES} 

Apr. 26: The government announced that army troops 
had reoccupied the border post at Samitah. [AW] 

Apr. 29: Egyptian Minister of War Ahmad Isma‘il 
‘All arrived for a 2 day visit. [MEED] 


Lebanon 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Algeria, 
Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia) 
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Feb. 16: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Italian Foreign Minister Giuseppe Medici held 
4 days of talks with Foreign Minister Khalil Abi 
Hamad. [MEED] 

Feb, 26: The President of Chad, Francois Tombalbaye, 
ended a 4 day state visit to Lebanon. [MEED] 
Mer. 5: A trial began of 16 members of the 
Deuxiéme Bureau (military intelligence) for cor- 
ruption. Five of the defendants, including Gen. 

Emile Bustini, were in absentia, [AW] 

An agreement was signed with Iraq covering 
transit fees for Iraqi crude oil exported from 
Tripoli. Iraq Petroleum Company (IPC) was in- 
formed by the government that the 1931 Transit 
Convention had lapsed and all IPC installations in 
Lebanon had reverted to the state without com- 
pensation. [MEES] 

Mar. 6: A government agency, the Authority for 
Administration of Lebanese Oil Installations, was 
formed to operate the former IPC installations. 
[MEES] 

Mar. 7: Britain submitted a protest to Lebanon over 
the nationalization of IPC, [AW] 

Mar. 8: President Sulayman Franjiyyah returned from 
a 5 day visit to Saudi Arabia. [MEED] 

Mar. 10: Lord Balniel, British Foreign Office Minister, 
met with President Franjiyyah. [MEED] 

Mar. 12: Prime Minister Sa'ib Salàm started a 6 day 
official visit to Morocco. [MEED] 

Mar. 19: Two gunmen forced their way into the 
offices of al-Hawaditb and exploded 2 bombs seri- 
ously damaging the building. [JP] 
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Mar. 21: 'Ten armed men attacked an army check- 
point at Ayn Arab and killed 2 soldiers. The 
Genera] Command of the Palestine Liberation Or- 
ganization denied responsibility for the attack. 
[INYT] D 

Mar. 28: 'Yhe government announced diplomatic rec- 
ognition of Bangladesh. [AW] 

Apr. 2: Egyptian Foreign Minister Muhammad Hasan 
al-Zayyat visited Beirut at the end of an Asian 
tour. [MEED] 

Apr. 5: Five members of the Deuxiéme Bureau were 
sentenced in absentia to prison terms for “abuse of 
their powers" and 10 others were acquitted. [AW] 

Apr. 10: Premier Salam submitted his resignation 
after Israeli commandos raided Beirut and killed 
'5 Palestinian guerrilla leaders. Franjiyyah said he 
would reply to the resignation at a later time. 


Apr. 11: Police clashed in Beirut with students pro- 
testing against alleged US involvement in the 

. Israeli raid. [NYT] 

Apr. 17: The army issued a statement saying that 
it was not informed of the Israeli raid in Beirut 
until the raid was over because the police thought 
it was a dispute among Palestinians. [NYT] 

Apr. 18: Franjiyyah asked Amin Hafiz to form a 
government. [JP] 

Apr, 25: Former President Fu'ad Shihab died of a 
heart attack, [AW] 

A new Cabinet was appointed: 

Amin al-Hafiz: Premier 

Fu'üd Ghugn: Deputy Premier and Defense 
Bashir al-A'war: Interior 

Kazim al-Khaltl: Justice 

Joseph Sakaf: Water & Electricity 
Khatchig Babigian: Planning 

Najib ‘Alam al-Din: Public Works & Transport 
Khalil Abü Hamad: Foreign 

Fu’ad Nafa': Finance 

Michel Sassin: Housing 

Edmond Rizq: Education 

Tony Franjiyyah: PTT 

Emil Saqr: Labor & Social Affairs 

Fahmi Shahin: Agriculture 

' Ali al-Khalil: Tourism 

Bahij Tabbarah: Economy & Trade 
Zakariyya Nasili: Industry & Oil 

Apr, 27: Police arrested 3 men carrying explosives 
who tried to board an Air France jet. [NY T] 

Apr. 29: Police found a bomb set to explode at 
Beirut airport. A caller claiming to be from 
Black September phoned the police, reported the 
bomb and demanded the release of 3 men arrested 
at the airport on Apr. 27. [NYT] 

Apr, 30: Police reported that 4 members of al-Fath 
were arrested carrying explosives near the US 
embassy in Beirut. [NYT] 

May 1: Two noncommissioned army officers were 
kidnapped by Palestinian guerrillas who demanded 
the release of 3 Palestinians arrested for planting 
explosives at Beirut airport, [NYT] 
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May 2: The Defense Ministry said 12 soldiers were 
killed and 40 wounded in heavy fighting with 
Palestinian guerrillas in Beirut and Shatila refugee 
camp. Two soldiers held for ransom of Palestinian 
prisoners were released by guerrillas. [NYT] 

May 3: A cease-fire agreed to during the night be- 
tween Premier Hafiz and Palestine Liberation 
Chairman Y4sir ‘Arafat was broken in the morn- 
ing as clashes resumed and tanks and jets were 
called in by the army. Defense Ministry spokes- 
men reported that 1000 commandos entered the 
country from Syria. [NYT] 

May 4: The government reported that a 2nd cease- 
fire was arranged with Palestinian forces and that 
forces that had come from Syria had returned across 
the border. Minor skirmishes were reported in the 
south. Special representatives arrived from Iraq 
and Egypt to mediate the dispute. [NYT] 

May 5: President Franjiyyah said his government 
would not permit guerrillas to terrorize and kidnap 
"as if they were above the official authority." 
[NYT] 

May 7: Israeli Premier Golda Meir asid Israel would 
protect herself if other Arab nations moved into 
Lebanon as a result of the fighting. [NY TI 

New fighting broke out between Palestinians 
and the army. A state of emergency was declared 
and the country was placed under martial law. 
Beirut airport was shelled by guerrilla forces. 
[NYT] 

May 8: Libyan News Agency said Libyan Chairmar 
Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi sent ‘Arafat a cable prom- 
ising to put Libya's "entire potential” at the 
Palestinians’ disposal in any showdown with 
Lebanon. [NYT} 

Syria closed the border with Lebanon. Damascus 
Radio said Syria would charge Lebanon with com- 
plicity in “foreign design” against the Palestinian 
commandos and promised to “carry out its full 
commitment in confronting and foiling this con- 
spiracy.” {NYT} 

A new cease-fire agreement was announced in 
the evening. 

Hafiz submitted his resignation. Fighting con- 
tinued and jet fighters attacked positions in refugee 
camps. [CSM] 

May 9: A commando force which crossed the border 
from Syria during the night cut a main highway 
in the Rashayah region. [NYT] 

May 10: Jets attacked commando positions near the 
Syrian border. [NYT] 

Israel held extensive military maneuvers in the 
Jawlan region neer the Lebanese border. Israeli 
officials said the maneuvers were customary at 
that time of year but that it was "safe to assume" 
that the maneuvers carried a special message this 
year. [NYT] 

May 12: The New York Times reported that the 
cease-fire was being consolidated and fighting was 
diminishing. Joint army-Palestinian patrols were 
formed to visit trouble spots. [NYT] 
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Commandos who came from Syria were reported 
to be pulling back across the border. [NYT] 

Beirut airport was reopened and the curfew 
in Beirut partially lifted. Franjiyyah met with 
party leaders to discuss the crisis. 

Commandos attacked a customs post on the 
Syrian border. [NY T] 

May 14: The state of national emergency was auto- 

matically extended when the Parliament failed to 
obtain a quorum to vote on the issue. [NY T] 


Libya 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Afghanistan, 
Algeria, Lebanon, Morocco) 
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Feb, 23: Demonstrators protesting the downing of 
a Libyan jet airliner by Israel on Feb, 21 entered 
the US embassy, breaking windows. [NYT] 

Feb. 26: Funeral services were held for 55 Libyan 
victims of the downing of the Libyan airliner. 
A government statement said later than the inci- 
dent "cannot be allowed to pass unpunished." 


Feb. 27: Violent demonstrations against Israel were 
reported in Benghazi. [NYT] 

Tripoli Radio warned of "elements" in Libya 
urging "secession" from the proposed union with 
Egypt. It said this was "treason" and "our people 
will punish traitors.” [AW] 

Mar. 8: The government announced the signing of 
a friendship and cooperation treaty with Chad. 
{FBIS} 

Mar. 13: West German Minister of State for the 
Economy Richard Gross held talks in Tripoli. 
[MEED] 

Mar. 16: Prime Minister ‘Abd al-Salàm Jalliid ar- 
rived in Cairo for talks with Egyptian leaders. 
[MEED] 

Mar. 21: An unarmed US military transport plane 
was fired on by 2 Libyan fighters 83 miles off the 
coast of Libya. The plane arrived unharmed in 
Greece. [NYT] 

Mar. 22: US officials said the US transport plane 
was on an electronic monitoring mission in interna- 
tional airspace and that a protest was issued to the 
Libyan government. [NYT] 

Mar. 23: The US said the US protest against the 
firing on a US plane was rejected by Libya on the 
grounds that the plane was within a 100 mile 
"restricted air zone" around Tripoli. [NYT] 

Mar, 28: The Tunisian Foreign Minister Muhammad 
Masmoudi was received by President Mu'ammar al- 
Qadhdhafi. [MEED] 

Mar. 29: President Houari Boumedienne of Algería 
arrived in Libya for talks on "bilateral issues and 
Arab unity" [MEED] 
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Apr. 3: Egyptian Presidént Anwar al-Sádát ended a 2 
day visit with President Qadhdhafi for talks on the 
proposed merger of the Egyptian and Libyan states. 
[MEED] 

Apr. 8: The Jerusalem Post reported that Britain 
suspended delivery of arms to Libya following dis- 
closure of Libyan arms shipments to Northern 
Ireland. [JP] 

The New York Times reported that Libya cut 
off arms supplies and closed training bases for 
Muslim insurgents in Chad. [NYT] 

Apr. 13: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the British Government decided to suspend mili- 
tary supplies to Libya. [MEED] 

Apr. 15: Qadhdhafi proposed 5 measures to preserve 
the “revolution of 1969": suspension of all “re- 
actionary laws"; purging the country of the politi- 
cally sick"; distribution of weapons to the "revo- 
lutionary masses"; undertaking an "administrative 
revolution" and beginning a "cultural revolution" 
based on Islamic teaching. He said he would 
resign if these could not be implemented. [NYT] 

Apr. 20: Le Figaro of Paris quoted Qadhdhafi as 
saying Libya was supporting the Irish rebels in 
Northern Ireland. [NYT] 

Apr. 29: It was announced that Foreign Minister 
Mansur al-Kikhya resigned. [NYT] 

Apr. 30: A decree was issued banning entry to all 
foreigners without Arabic language passports. 
{NYT] 

Premier Jallüd informed the Oasis Group of oil 
companies that Libya would seek 100% partici- 
pation in the oil companies rather than the 5096 
previously demanded. [MEES] 

May 2: A US spokesman said an American diplomat 
was prevented from entering the coutnry because 
his passport was not in Arabic. [NYT] 

May 13: Qadhdhafi charged that Israeli agents have 
been discovered working for the Oasis Oil Com- 
pany. [NYT] 

May 14: Oil industry sources and Israel denied 
that Israeli agents were working for Oasis in Libya. 
[NYT] 

May 15: Qadhdhafi said 14 American jet fighters 
entered Libyan airspace 2 weeks before and were 
confronted by Libyan jets. European diplomats 
confirmed that such a confrontation had occurred 
on April 30. [WP] 


Morocco 
(See also Algeria, Lebanon) 
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Feb. 22: King Hasan announced that Moroccan troops 
would be sent to Syria. [JP] 

Feb. 28: Nzo Ekangaki, Secretary-General of the 
Organization of African Unity, arrived in Morocco 
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for talks with King Hasan, President of the OAU. 
[MEED] 

Mar. 1: Jordan’s King Husayn arrived for a meeting 
with King Hasan. [JP] 

Mar. 4: King Hasan officially extended the limit of 
Morocco's territorial waters from 12 to 70 miles. 
[MEED] 

Mar. 10: Radio Rabat reported that a Libyan trained 
guerrilla leader was killed and some of his men 
captured in the Atlas mountains. [JP] 

The government announced that about 965 
square miles of agricultural land owned by French 
and Spanish was nationalized as of Mar. 7 and 
that the government was still considering compen- 
sation, [NYT] 

Mar. 11: An official radio broadcast accused Libya 
of training and arming subversive groups to over- 
throw King Hasan. [CSM] 

Mar. 12: Lebanese Premier Sa'ib Salam arrived for 
an official 5 day visit. [FBIS] 

Mar. 25: Tunisian Prime Minister Hadi Nouira 
ended a 6 day official visit to Morocco for talks 
with Prime Minister Ahmad Osman. [MEED] 

Mar. 27: After a visit to Rabat, Spanish Foreign 
Minister Gregorio Lopez Bravo said that “the state 
of extreme tension with Morocco has been eased.” 
{[MEED] 

Mar. 30: According to Maghreb Informations, 17 
militant members of the opposition party Union 
Nationale des Forces Populaires (UNFP) were 
arrested. [MEED} 

Apr. 2: A government communiqué said a Libyan 
financed terrorist movement was broken up and 
that many arrests were made. It stated that many 
of those arrested were members of the Union Na- 
tionale des Forces Populaires (UNFP) and that 
the UNFP was banned. [CSM] 

Apr. 3: A coast guard frigate was fired on by a 
Spanish plane as the frigate intercepted a Spanish 
fishing trawler and escorted it to Agadir. [NYT] 

Apr. 6: Nine Mauritanian students occupied the 
Mauritanian Embassy and were arrested in Rabat. 
[MEED] 

Apr. 13: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Colonel Abdel-Kader Allam was appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Moroccan forces stationed 
in Syria. [MEED]. 

Middle East Economic Digest reported that 4 
Moroccan fishing boats had been taken into custody 
by the Spanish Navy in the Straits of Gibraltar. 
[MEED] 

Apr, 23: Algerian Foreign Minister Abdel Aziz 
Bouteflika met in Rabat with King Hasan. 
[MEED] 

Apr. 24: Foreign Minister Ahmad Taibi Benhima 
flew to Spdin for talks on the dispute arising from 
Morocco's extension of territorial waters from 12 
to 70 miles. [MEED] 

Apr. 25: A naval vessel seized a Spanish fishing 
boat and threatened to execute the crew if a 
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Spanish destroyer did not cease firing. [MEED] 
Apr. 26: Benhima returned from Spain and said a 
tense situation was overcome and distrust elimi- 
nated. [MEED] . 
Hasan emphasized industrialization as the key 
to the new 4 year development plan, [MEED] 

Apr. 27: Planning Minister Abdul Latif Imani said 
the 4 year development plan for 1973/77 would 
aim for 6.5% annual growth. [MEED] 

May 3: Spanish Minister of Commerce Enrique 
Codina left after talks on the fishing problem and 
it was agreed to resume talks on May 11. [MEED] 

May 11: Mohamed Haddou Echiguer was appointed 
Minister of Interior in place of Mohamed Benhima 
and Dey Ould Sidi Baba was appointed Education 
Minister. [FBIS] 

May 12: The Officia] Gazette published a timetable 
for the Moroccanization of commercial, insurance 
and banking activities. [MEED] 

Talks with Spain on fishing rights off the 
Moroccan coast were adjourned. [MEED] 


Pakistan 


(See also Afghanistan, Iran) 
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Feb. 19: India released 179 sick and wounded Paki- 
stani prisoners. [NYT] 

Feb. 21: The government issued a strong note of 
protest to India charging that Pakistani prisoners 
were being tortured for military information. 
[NYT] 

Feb, 25: The New York Times reported “sources 
close to the government" as saying that on Feb. 
22 former Premier S.G.M.M. Pirzada was placed 
under arrest and that President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto 
suspended the Minister of Internal Security for 
30 days pending an investigation into the smug- 
gling of Iraqi arms into Pakistan. [NYT] 

Mar. 8: 'The Premier of Bangladesh Shaykh Mujib 
al-Rahman appealed to the UN and other inter- 
national agencies to mediate in the dispute with 
Pakistan. [NY T] 

Mar. 14: The US relaxed the arms embargo on Paki- 
stan allowing shipment of spare parts, "non-lethal" 
eqiupment and 300 armored personnel carriers. A 
US spokesman said this would not alter the mili- 
tary balance with India because of India’s over- 
whelming superiority. [NYT] 

Indian Foreign Minister Swaran Singh said the 
US decision posed a “grave threat to India’s se- 
curity.” [NYT] 

Mar. 21: The government extended the exclusive 
fishery zone to 50 nautical miles from the coast. 
[FBIS] 

Mar. 23: Nine persons were killed and 65 injured 
in clashes between political groups and police in 
Rawalpindi. [NYT] 
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Mar. 24: Opposition parties in the United Demo- 
cratic Front said they would boycott further work 
on the new Constitution and charged that police 
had fired on demonstrators in Rawalpindi. [NYT] 

Apr. 5: Reuters reported that 24 military officers 
were arrested and charged with. trying to subvert 
the allegiance of the armed forces. [JP] 

Apr. 7: Awami Party leader Abdul Wali Khan re- 
ported that the Party’s Secretary General Ajmal 
Khattak “has been missing since Mar. 23." [NYT] 

Apr. 9: Marathon Oil Company signed an 8 year 
agreement to explore for oil off the Mekran coast 
of Baluchistan. [NYT] 

Apr. 10: The National Assembly approved the new 
Constitution. National Awami Party leader Wali 
Khan said his party accepted the Constitution 
“in its entirety.” [NYT] 


Apr. 17: India and Bangladesh called for the "simul- 


taneous repatriation’. of war prisoners with Paki- 
stan. The proposal included the civilian Bengalis 
in Pakistan and non-Bengalis in Bangladesh. [CSM] 

Apr. 18: An official spokesman said the Cabinet 
was giving careful consideration to India’s prisoner 
exchange offer, 

Bhutto met with US Deputy Secretary of State 
Kenneth Rush and Assistant Secretary of State 
Joseph Sisco. [NYT] 

Apr. 20: The government invited India to send dip- 
lomats to discuss a prisoner exchange and warned 
that war crimes trials in Bangladesh could en- 
danger movements toward peace. [NYT] 

Apr. 27: Ending an official visit, US Deputy Secre- 
tary of State Rush said the US would nor take 
sides in talks with India. [NYT] 

Official sources reported that 18 more Awami 
Party leaders were arrested in Baluchistan. The 
New York Times said Awami leader Abdul Wali 
Khan accused the government of creating the “law 
and order tension in Baluchistan” as a pretext for 
arresting opposition leaders. [NYT] 

May 6: Hundreds of Bengalis were arrested in 
Islamabad by police. An official spokesman said 
they were moved because of housing congestion 

. and that they would be taken to several sites "in 
preparation for their eventual repatriation to Bang- 
ladesh." [NYT] 

May 12: The Defense Ministry reported that 40 
army and air force officers were arrested since 
Mar. 30 for plotting to overthrow the government. 


{JP} 


Persian Gulf 


(See also Iran, Sudan) 
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Feb. 22: Amir Shaykh Khalifah bin Hamad al-Thani 
said that Qatar’s foreign policy aimed at strength- 
ening friendly ties with Islamic states in particular 
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and other states in general on the basis of mutual 
respect and interests.” [MEED] 

Bahrayn’s Premier Shaykh Khalifah bin Sulman 
al-Khalifah arrived in Doha for the first anniver- 
sary of the accession of the Amir of Qatar, Shaykh 
Khalifah bin Hamad al-Thant. [MEED} 

Mar. 2: Beiruts al-Hawadith quoted President of 
the United Arab Amirates (UAA) Shaykh Zayd 
bin Sultan as saying he suspended the decision 
to establish relations with the USSR so as not to 
anger Saudi Arabia. [AW] 

Middle East Economic Digest reported that the 
Ruler of Fujayrah held talks with the President 
of the UAA, Shaykh Zayd of Abü Dhabi, "about 
the development of the east coast.” [MEED] 

Mar. 4: Rudolph Peterson, Director of the UNDP, 
arrived in Qatar for a 3 day visit. [MEED] 

Mar. 16: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Oman's Sultan Qabüs announced a new Defense 
Council to coordinate the government campaign 
against the PFLOAG. [MEED] 

Mar. 21: It was announced that diplomatic relations 
were established between Turkey and the UAA. 
{FBIS} 

Mar. 23: The Washington Post reported that Iran 
Proposed to Oman a plan to inspect all ships 
passing through the Straits of Hormuz to control 
pollution and regulate or monitor arms shipments. 
[WP] 

Mar. 24: Sultan Qabūs of Oman arrived in Abū 
Dhabi for talks with Shaykh Zayd. [MEED] 

Mar. 25: Saudi Defense Minister Sultin ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz arrived in Bahrayn for talks on the Gulf 
situation, [AW] 

Mar. 27: Oman's Sultan Qabüs arrived in Qatar 
after official talks in the UAA. [FBIS] 

Mar. 30: Sultan Qabüs returned to Muscat after a 
6 day visit to the UAA and Qatar. [MEED} 

Apr. 22: Oman's Minister of State for Foreign Affairs 
Fahd Mahmüd arrived in Abū Dhabi for a 1 day 
visit to discuss Gulf affairs and a proposal for a 
Gulf common market. [MEED] 

Apr. 23: Oman's Minister of State Mahmüd flew 
from Abū Dhabi to Qatar for a 3 day visit. 
[IMEED] 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Egypt, Jordan, 
Persian Gulf) 
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Feb. 16: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
according to Kuwayti press reports Saudi Arabia 
had frozen its financial aid to al-Fath. [MEED] 

Feb. 23: A royal decree was issued ratifying the 
General Agreement on Participation reached with 
Aramco on Dec. 20, 1972. [MEES] 
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Mar. 4: Lebanese President Sulayman Franjiyyah and 
Foreign Minister Khalil Abii Hamad arrived for 
a 5 day official visit. [JP] 

Mar. 8: Lebanese President Franjiyyah left after an 
official visit. A joint communiqué said the 2 coun- 
tries agreed to expand bilateral relations. [AW] 

Mar. 11: Yemen's Premier ‘Abdallah Hajari began 
talks with Defense Minister Sultin bin ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz on expanding cooperation in finance, agri- 
culture and water development. [AW] 

Apr, 4: The government gave Syria £10m to aid in 
the battle against Israel. [MEES] 

The Minister of Oil & Mineral Resources Ahmad 
Zaki Yamani left for the United States. [MEED] 

Apr. 8: The British Minister of Defense, Lord Car- 
Iington, arrived in Jiddah for talks. [MEED] 

Apr. 26: King Faysal met with Egyptian Minister 
of War Ahmad Ismail. [AW] 

Apr. 28: 'The Amir of Qatar, Shaykh Khalifah bin 
Hamad al-Thani, arrived for an official 3 day visit. 
[MEED] 

May 8: It was announced that diplomatic relations 
at the Ambassadorial level would be established 
with Canada. [JP] 

May 10: Britain announced a contract with the 
Bovernment to help operate Saudi air defenses. 
British Minister of State for Defense Ian Gilmore 
said 2000 Britons would be employed for 5 years 
on the project. "Informed sources" said the con- 
tract was worth $625m. [NY T] 

May 14: Faysal arrived in Paris for a 5 day official 
visit and to discuss arms purchases. [JP] 

May 15: Faysal met with French President Georges 
Pompidou in Paris and it was announced that the 
2 agreed to increase political, military and economic 
cooperation between their 2 countries. [WP] 


South Yemen 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Kuwayt, Yemen) 
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Feb. 25: Premier ‘Ali Nasir Muhammad Hasani ar- 
rived in Budapest for a visit to Hungary, Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland. [MEED] 

Mar. 8: Premier Muhammad ended a 4 day visit 
to Moscow, [MEED] 

Mar. 1á: Premier Muhammad reported that a num- 
ber of communist states had agreed to loan South 
Yemen $37m for industrial projects. [JP] 

Mar. 31: Soviet Vice-Chairman Alexei Peyrushev left 
Aden at the end of a 2 week visit. [MEED] 

Apr. 6: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
an agreement had been signed in Aden for Chinese 
aid in road construction. [MEED] 

Apr. 18: Britain decided to pay pensions to former 
members of the South Arabian Security Forces. 
{The Times, London] 
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Apr. 30: A plane crashed in the 5th Governorate 
killing 25 high ranking officials including Foreign 
Minister Muhammad ‘Awlaqi, Ahmad Salih al- 
Sha‘ir, Ahmad al-Dhalai, ‘Abdallah bin Salmin, 
‘Abd al-Bari Qasim, Fad! Ahmad al-Salami and 
Muhammad Nasir Muhammad. A week of na- 
tional mourning was declared. 


Sudan 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict) 
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Feb. 21: The Minister of Defense of the United 
Arab Amirates, Shaykh Muhammad bin Rashid al- 
Maktüm, arrived in Khartum. [MEED] 

Mar. 2: President Ja‘far al-Numayri left Khartum for 
the South with Emperor Haile Selassie of Ethiopia 
and British officials for the first anniversary of peace 
between the North and South. [MEED} 

Mar. 12: Iraqi Minister of the Interior Sa'dün 
Ghaydan arrived in Khartum for talks with Pres- 
ident Numayri, [MEED] 

Mar. 25: Numayri flew to London for an official 
visi. [NYT] 

Apr. 2: Numayri went to Romania for a 4 day state 
visit with President Ceausescu and senior ministers. 
[MEED] 

Apr. 17: After talks with Egyptian Special Envoy 
Sayid Marii, Numayri said Egypt and the Sudan 
are "twin brothers" who fight the same enemy. 
IMEED] 

May 8: Numayri dismissed the Cabinet in preparation 
for administrative reforms and released all political 
prisoners. [NYT] 

May 10: A new Cabinet was announced: 

Ja far Muhammad al-Numayri: Defense 

Mangür Khalid: Foreign 

Ja'far Muhammad ‘Ali Bakhit: Local Gov- 
ernment 

Ibrahim Mansiir: Economy 

Sirr Khalifah: Education 

Wadi Habashi: Agriculture 

‘Umar al-Hajj Misi: Information & Culture 

Abi Muhamamd Ibrahim: Health 

Bashir ‘Abbadi: Communications 

Misa ‘Awad Bilal: Industry 

Mubarak Sinádah: Public Works 

‘Abd al-Rahman ‘Abdallah: Public Service & 
Administrative Reform 

Zaki Mustafa: Public Attorney 

Salah ‘Abd al-‘Al Mabrük: Presidential Affairs 

Yahya ‘Abd al-Majid: State for Irrigation 

Samuel Lupai: State for Local Government 

Bonar Malwal: State for Information 

Muhammad ‘Ali Dulaym: State for Trade 

‘Abdallah ‘Agbawi: State for Agricultural 
Production 


CHRONOLOGY 


Muhammad ‘Uthman: State for Higher Edu- 
cation 
Muhammad Idris: State for Special Affairs 
Ahmad al-'Isa: State for Government 
May 11: The New York Times reported that Numayri 

postponed indefinitely the trial of 8 Palestinians 
charged with killing 1 Belgian and 2 US diplomats 
on Mar, 2. [NYT] 


Syria 


(See also Cyprus, Egypt, Iraq, Israel, Lebanon, 
Saudi Arabia) 
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Feb, 21: Polish President Henryk Joblonski ended 
a 3 day visit to Syria for talks on economic co- 
operation. [MEED] 

Feb, 23: Beiruts al-Hayat reported that 39 people 
were killed in demonstrations in Hamah protest- 
ing the draft constitution's lack of a clause making 
Islam the state religion. [AW] 

Feb. 27: Beirut's al-Nabar reported that demonstra- 
tions were held in Homs on Feb. 26 to demand 
that Islam be designed the state religion in the 
draft constitution. [JP] 

Feb, 28: Beirut's L'Orient-Le Jour said students dem- 
onstrated in Damascus on Feb. 27 and called for 
the “downfall of the Alawite regime.” [AW] 

A joint communiqué was issued following a visit 
by Cypriot Deputy Foreign Minister Benjamin 
Christopoulos saying the 2 countries agreed to 
take steps to develop bilateral cooperation. [WP] 

Mar. 9: President Hafiz al-Asad warned that his gov- 
ernment would strike “with an iron hand” at 
further attempts to disrupt social order. [JP] 

. Mar. 12: A referendum was held on the draft consti- 
tution. [CSM] 

Apr. 6: Parliament elected Senator Fahri Korutürk 

Mar. 13: The government announced that the consti- 
tution was approved by 97.6% of the votes cast on 
Mar. 12. [AW] 

Asad issued a decree declaring the constitution 
in effect, [FBIS] 

Mar. 21: The first contingents of Moroccan troops 
assigned to duty in Syria arrived. [FBIS] 

Mar. 23: Middle Rast Economic Digest reported that 
a Syrian diplomatic mission opened in London 
under the auspices of the Lebanese Embassy. 
[MEED] 

Mar. 28: President Asad said his government was 
building Syria in an "acceptable manner" and those 
opposing this would be considered reactionaries 
and treated as such. [AW] 

Egypt's Foreign Minister Muhammad al-Zayyat 
left after a 2 day visit with Asad. [MEED] 

Apr, 15: Religious demonstrators clashed with police 
and army troops in Homs, [NYT] 
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Apr. 20: A Presidential decree was issued setting 
May 25 as the date for Parliamentary elections. 
[AW] 

May 7: Reuters reported diplomatic sources in Beirut 
as saying Asad paid a 1 day secret visit to Moscow 
on May 3 to discuss strengthening Syria's air de- 
fenses. [JP] 2 

The resignation of Minister of State ‘Abd al- 
Majid Manjünah was accepted. [JP] 


Tunisia 
(See also General, Algeria, Libya, Morocco) 
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Mar. 4: Lord Balniel, British Foreign Office Minister, 
left Tunis after a 2 day visit for talks with Prime 
Minister Hadi Nouira. [MEED] 

Mar. 13: President Habib Bourguiba proposed changes 
in the Constitution by which the Presidency would 
be decided in a nationwide vote and the Parliament 
would be granted limited powers of censure over 
the government. [JP} 

Mar. 16: A North Korean delegation of the Supreme 
People's Assembly held talks in Tunis with Foreign 
Minister Muhammad Masmoudi. [MEED} 

Mar. 17: The following Cabinet appointments were 
announced: 

Mohamed Mzali: Public Health 

Driss Guiga: Education 

Tahar Belkhoja: Interior 

Mar. 23: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the French Consulate in Bizerta had been closed 
because of the “decline in the number of French 
residents in the area.” [MEED] 

Apr. 8: The New York Times reported that the US 
Sixth Fleet was aiding the government in rescue 
work after late March floods killed an estimated . 
83 persons and 10,000 cattle and left 53,000 per- 
sons homeless. [NYT] 

President Leopold Senghor of Senegal left 
Tunisia after talks with President Bourguiba. 
[MEED] 

Apr. 13: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the President of the Yugoslav Committee for 
Foreign Relations, Peter Kostic, held talks in Tunis. 
{MEED} 

Apr. 20: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
Bourguiba announced that he would seek a 4th 
term as President. [MEED] 

Apr. 24: Foreign Minister Muhammad Masmoudi 
ended a 1 week visit to Moscow and flew to Yugo- 
slavia for a 4 day visit. [MEED] 

May 7: Referring to a strike by transport workers 
in Sfax, Bourguiba warned employers not to exploit 
workers because this provokes strikes. [MEED] 

May 11: Algerian President Houari Boumedienne 
made a 1 day visit and discussed bilateral relations 
with Bourguiba [MEED] 
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Turkey 
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Feb. 17: The Turkish Ambassador to France was 
recalled in a "gesture of reproval" after the dedi- 
cation of a monument in Marseilles to the Arme- 
nians massacred by the Turkish Government in 
1915. [NYT] 

Feb. 21: The Supreme Command Council issued a 
statement criticizing the "Justice Party leader" for 
not taking part in talks to resolve the political 
stalemate. The communiqué also called for the 
enactment of reforms, an end to verbal attacks 
on the armed forces and changes in the election 
law to ensure honest elections. [JP] 

Feb, 24: The martial law command in Ankara issued 
a decree requiring all news agencies to submit their 
news stories to the command prior to publication. 
[JP] 

Feb. 25: Chief of Staff General Farük Gürler and 
the entire military command flew to Ankara for 
an emergency meeting of the Supreme Command 
Council. 

Mar, 2: The National Reliance Party, the Republican 
Party and the Independent Republicans announced 
their merger into a single party to be known as 
the Republican Reliance Party. [FBIS] 

Mar. 5: Britain's Air Chief Marshal, Sir Dennis 
Spotswood, began a 4 day official visit to Turkey. 
[MEED] 

Chief of Staff Gürler resigned. [JP] 

Mar. 6: Gürler was appointed to the Senate by Pres- 
ident Cevdet Sunay. Giirler took the seat of 
retiring Minister of Defense Mehmet izmen. 
{FBIS} ; 

Mar, 13: Republican People’s Party leader Biilent 
Ecevit said the 
favor of democracy and the solution of the pres- 
idential problem is in the hands of the political 
parties.” [NYT] 

After 4 ballots the National Assembly failed 
to elect a new President from the 3 candidates, 
Tekin Ariburun, Farhk Bozbeyli and Farük Gürler. 
[CSM] 

Mar. 14: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the Turkish Parliament resisted the election of 
General Gürler in "four inconclusive ballots." 
[MEED] 

Czechoslovak Foreign Minister Miloslav Ruzek 
arrived in Turkey for a 6 day visit. [MEED] 

Mar. 16: Two more ballots were held by Parliament 
for a President but none of the 3 candidates re- 
ceived a majority. [JP] . 

Mar. 18: Military sources said Chief of Staff Semih 
Sancar warned political leaders that the army would 
take over the government if President Sunay's term 
were not extended for 2 years. [JP] 


"Parliament has asserted itself in . 
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The New Turkey Party dissolved itself and its 
members merged with the Justice Party. [FBIS] 
Mar. 20: A constitutional amendment was passed 
creating state secutity courts to try political crimes, 
(NYT] 

Mar. 22: The National Assembly rejected a constitu- 
tional amendment which would have extended 
Sunay’s term for 2 years. Speaker Sabit Osman 
said the bill could not be reintroduced in the same 
term. [WP] 

Luxembourg’s Foreign Minister Gaston Thorn 
lefe Ankara after a 5 day visit. [MEED} 

Mar. 23: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the two main parties favored the extension of 
President Sunay’s term to end the deadlock between 
the military and the politicians. [MEED] 

Mar, 25: The Senate voted against the amendment 
to extend Sunay’s term. [NYT] 

Mar, 26: The National Assembly and the Senate 
elected the head of the Constitutional Court, 
Muhittin Taylan, to be President but Sunay vetoed 
the choice. [WP] ; 

Mar. 30: A 12th ballot in Parliament failed to elect 
a new President. [JP] 

Apr, 6: Parliament elected Senator Fahri Korutürk 
as President on the 15th ballot. [NYT] 

Apr. 10: The Turkish President accepted the resig- 
nation of Prime Minister Ferit Melen. [MEED] 

Apr. 12: President Korutürk asked Naim Talu to 
form a government. [JP] 

Apr. 15: À new Cabinet was announced: 

Naim Talu: Premier 

Nizamettin Erkmen: Deputy Premier and Min- 
ister of State 

Kemal Satir: Deputy Premier and Minister of 
State 

Ismail Tekinel: State 

Ilhan Öztrak: State 

Hayri Mumcuo£lu: Justice 

Ilhami Sancar: Defense 

Mukadder Oztekin: Interior 

Haluk Bayiilken: Foreign Affairs 

Sadık Tekin Muftuoglu: Finance 

Orhan Dengiz: Education 

Niicettin Ok: Public Works 

Ahmet Tiirkel: Trade 

Vefa Tanir: Health 

Fethi Gelikbag: Customs & Monopolies 

Ahmet Tuna: Agriculture 

Sabahattin Özbek: Communications 

Ali Naili Erdem: Labor 

Nuri Bayar: Industry 

Kemal Demir: Power & Natural Resources 

Ahmet Kirimli: Tourism & Information 

Nebil Oktay: Housing 

Orhan Kirimoglu: Rural Affairs 

Isa Bingol: Forests 

Cecalettin Coşkun: Youth & Sports 

Apr. 16: A trial began of 256 persons accused of 
subversive activities. [FBIS] 


CHRONOLOGY 


Apr. 26: Premier Talu's government received a vote 
of confidence in the National Assembly. [FBIS] 

Apr. 29: The martial law command said that 60 
members of the secret 8 month old Marxist-Leninist 
Turkish Communist Party were arrested for sub- 
versive activities and planning a guerrilla war in 
Turkey. [NYT] 

May 1: Iraq signed a protocol for the construction 
of 2 pipelines to carry oil and natural gas from 
northern Iraq to terminals in Turkey. [MEES] 

May 15: Martial law authorities announced the arrest 
of 42 alleged members of an underground “United 
Front” to overthrow the government. [WP] 


Yemen 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Kuwayt, Saudi Arabia) 
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Feb. 18: Republican Council Chairman ‘Abd al- 
Rahman al-Iryani of Northern Yemen opened the 
first meeting of the joint constituent assembly for 
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constitutional provisions of a unified Yemen. 
[MEED] 

Republican Council Chairman Iryani opened 
the first session of a constituent political organi- 
zation, the Yemeni Union. {FBIS} 

Mar. 10: Prime Minister Qadi ‘Abdallah Ahmad al- 
Hajari met with King Faysal in Riyadh at the 
start of a 2 week tour of Saudi Arabia, Egypt, 
Kuwayt and Abū Dhabi. [MEED] 

Mar. 21: Prime Minister al-Hajari returned after visit- 
ing Saudi Arabia, Kuwayt, Qatar and the United 
Arab Amirates. [MEED] 

Mar. 23: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
al-Hajari had denied an alleged Israeli occupation 
of islands in the Red Sea "in order to protect 
Israeli shipping." [MEED] 

Middle East Economic Digest reported a visit 
by al-Hajari to Kuwayt for talks with Amir Shaykh 
Sabáh. [MEED] 

Apr. 13: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
President Iryani of the Yemen Arab Republic sent 
emissaries to several Arab states for talks on 
relations between the two Yemens. [MEED] 
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A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MODERN ARABIC POETRY 
IN ENGLISH TRANSLATION 


Mohammed Bakir Alwan 


The following bibliography is a sequel to the 
one on modern Arabic fiction published in The 
Middle East Journal in its issue of Spring 1972. 
Poetry, like fiction, is important to the study of 
the region that produced it. Since there is no 
extensive bibliography of this kind, it is hoped 
that it will be of value to students, as well as 
teachers, of contemporary Arab culture and 
society. 

The method and format followed in compil- 
ing this bibliography are the same as those used 
in the previous one. 
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KD =al-Khayyat, Khalil Ibn ‘Abd Allah. Diwan al- 
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MA — Mundus Artium (Athens, Ohio) 

MAP = Megalli, Shafik, trans. Arab Poetry of Re- 
sistance: An Anthology. Cairo: Al-Ahram Press, 
1970. 

ML = Al Messiri, Abdul Wahab, ed. A Lover from 
Palestine and Other Poems. Washington, D. C.: 
Free Palestine Press, 1970. 

NO = New Outlook (Tel Aviv) 

NWW = New World Writing (New York, N. Y.) 

PR = The Paris Review (New York, N. Y.) 
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REVOLUTION IN THE MIDDLE EAST AND 
OTHER CASE STUDIES, ed. by P. J. Vatikiotis. 
Totowa, N. J.: Rowman and Littlefield, 1972. 
232 pages. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Manfred Halpern 


Is a brief review of twelve essays on revolu- 
tion possible? Perhaps, for there is less here 
than meets the eye. The three “other case stud- 
ies” on Eastern Europe, Latin America and 
China are too brief and too conventional to 
inform anyone but a mere novice entering the 
contemporary world. J.N.D. Anderson offers a 
helpfully concise survey of “Law Reform in 
Egypt, 1850-1950"—but with only a page-and- 
a-half postscript on what happened since the 
1952 Revolution. That leaves eight essays on 
revolution for our consideration. 


P. J. Vatikiotiss exceptional insight into the 
actualities beyond revolutionary as well as in- 
herited masks in the Middle East is not given 
a chance to express itself in his Introduction. 
He calls revolution "ideological madness" which 
proceeds in the Middle East without an adequate 
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cultural base (p. 12). “All revolutionary 
ideology is in direct conflict with . . . man's 
rational, biological and psychological make-up 
(p. 8)." This is scarcely a way of building a 
"... basis for a more realistic theoretical dis- 
cussion of problems relating to revolution in 
the Middle East (p. 8).” 

Speaking of "The Semantics of Revolution," 
A. T. Hatto stumbles his way past "so-called 
‘political science’” (p. 28) to conclude that the . 
term "revolution . . . should wither away, so 
that the scholar can concentrate on the facts 
(p. 29)" 

Bernard Lewis offers us an illuminating ex- 
ploration of the changing meaning of different 
Arabic terms approximating "state," "rebellion" 
and "revolution." Yet two strange criteria enter 
into his discussion of the "Islamic doctrine of 
the duty to resist impious government." Its effec- 
tiveness, Lewis holds, was reduced by “two 
fatal flaws”: “In the first place, the jurists barely 
discussed, and never answered, the question of 
how the lawfulness or sinfulness of a command 
was to be tested; in the second place no legal 
procedure or apparatus was ever devised or set 
up for enforcing the law against the ruler (p. 
33).” Indeed it would be a fatally flawed revolu- 
tionary who would be stopped by the fumbling 
of lawyers and the absence of institutional pro- 
cedures from moving toward revolution. The 
constant resurgence of revolutionary saints 
despite their repeated failures, the persistence of 
philosophers and brotherhoods devoted to indi- 
vidual and social transformation—and the ac- 
tualities of daily subversion—require a different 
explanation. 

Albert Hourani would find it exceedingly 
difficult not to be seriously sensible, but eight 
pages is too brief a span in which to say very 
much about “Revolution in the Arab Middle 
East.” A. K. S. Lambton argues that largely tra- 
ditional arguments and responses stimulated 
and also helped to foil “The Persian Constitu- 
tional Revolution of 1905-6,” but her idea of 
“traditional” is rather traditional. She neglects 
too much the transformative foundation and 
undercurrent of Shi'a Islam. 

There is a good deal to be learned from the 
remaining three case studies—the comparisons 
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of developments in Morocco, Algeria and Tu- 
nisia by R. Le Tourneau, M. Flory, and R. 
Duchac, the analysis of economic development 
in Egypt, Syria and Iraq by E. R. J. Owen, and 
the shrewd analysis of patterns of tribal rebel- 
lion in Morocco by Ernest Gellner. 

Let me now also plead guilty in the good 
company of Ernest Gellner to "an error to which 
many, including the present author, were sus- 
ceptible around 1960—the supposition that the 
‘new nations’ would treat the problem of devel- 
opment seriously. . . . Of course, the previous 
interpretation is not quite indefensible... : 
development and fundamental political choices 
may yet have to be faced, even if they are evaded 
in the short run (p. 121)." But if scholars or 
revolutionaries plan to do better in the 1970s 
than in the 1960s, they shall need to connect 
revolutionary theory and practice much better 
than this volume or other recent evidence from 
the field put before us. 


A^ MANFRED HALPERN is Professor of Politics and 
a Faculty Associate of the Program in Near East- 
ern Studies and the Center of International Studies 
at Princeton University. 


ARAB ISRAELI CONFLICT 


FILASTIN: QABL WA BAD [PALESTINE 
BEFORE AND AFTER], by Yusuf Haikal. 
Beirut: Dar al-Ilm lil-Malayin, 1971. 664 
pages. 12£L. 


Reviewed by Edmund Ghareeb 


As the title of the book indicates, Dr. Haikal, 
a scholar and former Jordanian diplomat, pre- 
sents an account of the history of Palestine, 
both before and after the creation of Israel in 
1948, emphasizing that Palestine has been 
Arab since prehistoric days. The book deals 
mostly with the post-1947 period and especially 
with the Six Day War: its causes, effects, 
America’s rôle and interests, etc. This is not 
solely an “objective” historical account, for Dr. 
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Haikal does not hesitate to offer alternative 
theories and solutions. 

Most accounts of this subject published in 
the West have presented one or the other of 
two theories: that the Arab countries forced 
the war on Israel, or that both sides blundered 
into it by the passage of events. Dr. Haikal 
lucidly presents a different and more persuasive 
thesis: that Israel had planned for this war for 
years, creating pretexts by attacks on Jordan 
and threats against Syria. Her goals in the war, 
as outlined in this book, were: territorial ex- 
pansion; the solution of her internal economic 
problems; the liquidation of the Nasir régime, 
of the Palestinian question and of the Arab 
forces before they could become a threat; and 
attracting settlers to offser the high rate of 
emigration. He also argues that Israel acted 
with the foreknowledge and approval of the 
Johnson administration whose interests, in his 
view, coincided with those of Israel. 

Describing the June War as "a withdrawal 
without a fight and a defeat without a war,” 
the author reserves some of his strongest criti- 
cisms for the Arab countries and their leaders. 
He attributes the defeat to the failure of the 
Arab governments to prepare their troops 
psychologically or militarily for the battle, since 
had it not been for their fear of the people 
they would have liked to come to terms with 
Israel, despite their talk of war. He also blames 
the politicization of the army in Egypt, Syria 
and Jordan, which reduced it to an internal 
security force, and what he describes as the 
poor educational, social and moral structure of 
Arab society. He is also highly critical of UN 
Resolution 242, which he depicts as a second 
Balfour Declaration, and of the Rogers’ Plan, 
both of which he says guarantee Israel's inter- 
ests at the expense of the Palestinians. 

The third section of the book, "What is to 
be Done and What is the Solution?," describes 
the rise of the guerrilla movement, the need 
for unified Palestinian action, and the necessity 
of an Arab confederation. He states his belief 
that even a peaceful settlement between Israel 
and the Arab states should not be accepted by 
the Palestinians, who can only regain their 
rights through the transformation of Israel into 
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a secular, democratic Palestinian state for all. 

Dr. Haikal concludes his book with a de- 
tailed account of the 1970-71 "massacre" in 
Jordan, in which the author explains that 
foreign and local elements joined hands to 
destroy the resistance movement and to pre- 
serve their interests in the area. Dr. Haikal 
claims that it is still possible for King Husayn 
to achieve national unity in Jordan and to work 
with other Arab countries to liberate the oc- 
cupied territories. 

Occasionally the author finds too simplistic 
an explanation, as in his discussion of Western 
dislike of the Arabs (p. 76), and sometimes 
he does not go into a subject or argument in 
sufficient depth, such as the social and cultural 
causes of the June defeat even though he em- 
phasizes the moral decay of society. There are 
some important typographical errors, as on page 
400 where the wrong name was printed ("Rev- 
olutionary Youth" for "Vengeful Youth"), 
and on page 164 where he refers to a previously 
mentioned article which in fact had not been 
mentioned, but on the whole the book is a 
well documented and useful study, well worth 
the time it takes to read. 


A EDMUND GHAREEB is a Ph.D. Candidate in Mid- 
dle Eastern History at Georgetown University, 
Washington, D. C. 


L'IDÉOLOGIE ARABE DE RÉSISTANCE: ANALYSE 
DE TEXTES, 1964-1970, by Olivier Carré. 
Paris: Librairie Armand Colin and Fondation 
Nationale des Science Politiques, 1972. 
Travaux et Recherches de Science Politique 
Series No. 20. 118 pages. Appendices to p. 
164. 39F. 


Reviewed by Gérard Chaliand 


L'ouvrage d'Olivier Carré, chercheur et 
arabisant attaché à la Fondation Nationale des 
Science Politiques (Paris) est un travail re- 
marquable où l'auteur cherche, en utilisant des 
méthodes récentes d'analyse de textes, a cerner 
l'idéologie palestinienne de résistance. La Pales- 
tine est le lieu historique sur lequel se sont 
greffés les mythes contemporains du monde 
arabe: mythe d'agression religieuse contre 
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l'Islam et Umma, mythe de la nation arabe, 
mythe anti-impérialiste, largement répandu 


parmi les régimes arabes méme conservateurs. . 


Mais ce qui est essentiellement abordé c'est 
l'idéologie du mouvement national palestinien 
et celà, à deux niveaux: le premier, plus étroite- 
ment politique tend à dégager, à travers des 
textes et des situations, les composantes de 
cette idéologie. 

L'analyse structurale permet à l'auteur de 
préciser les mythes et les thémes fondamentaux 
sur lesquels s'articulent les différents courants 
qui composent le mouvement national pales- 
tinien. Avant d'aborder la résistance armée, 
Carré traite des mythes palestiniens secrétés 
sous loccupation israélienne au lendemain de 
1948 et du théme de la dépossession. Sur la 
résistance proprement dite, les textes qui ont 
été soumis à l'analyse sont: le rapport d'Al-Ard 


(1964); la déclaration-programme  d'Al-Fath ' 


(1* janvier 1969); la plateforme commune 
du 7é Conseil National (6 mai 1970); la 
stratégie du FPLP (février 1969) et l'Essai sur 
la Résistance Palestinienne (IN. Hawatmah, 13 
septembre 1969). 

On peut ainsi saisir comment les principaux 
mouvements armés palestiniens—Fath, FPLP, 
FDPLP—interprétent la perte de la patrie pales- 
tinienne, le contexte politique et social de la 
résistance et les perspectives du mouvement 
national l'ensemble des représentations mo- 
bilisatrices d'un groupe que Carré désigne, aprés 
Sorel, sous le terme de mythe, produit, dans le 
cas palestinien, une contradiction fondamentale: 
l'objectif de la création d'une palestine égali- 
taire dans le cadre d'une nation arabe unifiée 
qui se réaliserait grace à une lutte armée de 
tout le peuple palestinien malgré Vhostilité de 
la majeure partie des régimes arabes et des 
grandes puissances mondiales. Dans la pratique 
en effet, la mobilisation de la population pales- 
tinienne est restée fragmentaire et les Etats 
arabes ont davantage contrôlé que soutenu 
la lutte des palestiniens, tandis que l'accepta- 
tion du Plan Rogers rendait nécessaire la liqui- 
dation de la résistance armée par le roi Husayn. 
De méme, de bout en bout, l'objectif d'une 
victoire militaire sur Israel aura été du domaine 
de l'utopie. 


bas 
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Le second niveau du livre examine les thémes 
de la poésie palestinienne à travers l'un des 
meilleurs poétes palestiniens, Mahmud Dar- 
wish. Celui-ci est un Palestinien d'Israël qui 
chante la Palestine perdue, Ja dépossession, la 
ville de son enfance, Haifa, et dont un des 
thémes majeurs est celui de la resurrection 
dans la mort qui s'incarne dans le "feda'i". 
Ainsi, 4 certaines étapes de l'existence d'un 
société, la poésie exprime, mieux que toute 
autre médiation, l'essentiel d'une situation col- 
lective. C'est ce que Carré, en analysant les 
poémes de Darwish, met admirablement en 
lumière. 

L'idéologie palestinienne de résistance, tant 
à travers la poésie que la politique, vient 
d'étre scientifiquement decrite par Carré, sans 
passion et avec rigueur; enfin, une annexe 
abondante et précise en fait un outil de travail 
durable. 


© A GERARD CHALIAND is a French political scientist. 
He is the author of The Palestinian Resistance 
(Penguin: 1972), Peasants of North Vietnam 
(Penguin: 1969), Armed Struggle im Africa 
(Monthly Review Press: 1969) and L'Algérie 
independante (Maspeto: 1973). 


PALESTINE PAPERS, 1917-1922: SEEDS OF 
CONFLICT, compiled .and annotated by 
Doreen Ingrams. New York: George Bra- 
ziller, 1973. xii + 176 pages. Appendix to 
p. 183. Biographical Notes to p. 189. Map. 
Index. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Ann M. Lesch 


Through careful study of the archival material 
at the Public Records Office (PRO) in London, 
a researcher may partially reconstruct not only 
the decision-making process within the British 
government but also the debates in the govern- 
ment and bureaucracy and the interaction be- 
‘tween London and overseas administrative and 
diplomatic personnel. The documents are par- 
ticularly valuable for the analysis of British 
policy towards Palestine, as that policy has been 
the subject of serious charges and countercharges 
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by proponents of the Zionists, the Arabs and 
the British. 


Past studies of British policy in the Middle 
East which use the PRO materials—such as 
those by Aaron Klieman, Jukka’ Nevakivi and 
Briton Cooper Busch—only touch on the issue 
of Palestine. In contrast, the compilation by 
Doreen Ingrams focuses on British policy there 
in the critical years of 1917 to 1922, from the 
Balfour Declaration to the Churchill White 
Paper and the Mandate. The study covers Cabi- 
net discussions of the attitudes to be adopted 
toward the claims of the Zionists, the Arabs and 
the French; the Allies’ debates in Paris and San 
Remo; the controversy over the King-Crane 
Commission; and British officials’ talks with 
Chaim Weizmann and the first Palestine Arab 
delegation to London. 

Ingrams skillfully interweaves dispatches, 
memoranda and minutes from the files of the 
Foreign Office, Colonial Office and Cabinet, 
adding minimal and unobtrusive commentary. 
She intends the book to be both a guide to PRO 
files and a source of new information and rein- 
terpretation. Its research value, however, is 
somewhat limited by her style of referencing. 
She provides the series and volume numbers for 
each document, but she does not date many of 
the dispatches. This omission not only hampers 
the researcher looking through the volume in 
the PRO but precludes use of the document as 
a substitute for the original letter by a student 
who lacks access to the PRO. Moreover, the 
inclusion of the file number within each volume 
or even the number of the dispatch would have 
simplified the book’s use as a reference. 

Palestine Papers provides insight into the in- 
ternal debates in London, bringing out clearly 
both the continuing confusion over ultimate 
policy aims and the British tendency to tempot- 
ize rather than confront the contradictions in its 
policy. Ingrams includes such important docu- 
ments from late 1918 as the Curzon-Balfour 
correspondence over the meaning of the Balfour 
Declaration, the report of Weizmann’s candid 
talk with Balfour, and the World Zionist Or- 
ganization’s statement of objectives, She also 
excerpts dispatches from British officials in the 
Palestine milicary administration (1917-20), 
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critical letters by Weizmann, and the letters 
from Sir Wyndham Deedes in November 1921. 
Ingrams closes with a long dispatch from High 
Commissioner Sir Herbert Samuel in late 1922, 
a memorandum by the Colonial Secretary in 
early 1923, and the text of the Mandate. 


The study is weakest in its treatment of the 
Arab inhabitants of Palestine. Although Ingrams 
devotes a chapter to the first delegation of 
Palestine Arabs to London, she refers only 
briefly to the 1920 and 1921 violence and to 
various petitions opposing Zionism. She does 
not mention the formation of the Arab Execu- 
tive in late 1920, the several Arab congresses in 
1921-22, or the Supreme Muslim Council. As a 
result, the documents understate the Arab re- 
sponse, which was not limited to occasional vio- 
lence or a negative mood, but was expressed 
through coherent political organs and articulated 
definite political demands. Ingrams passes over 
briefly the Churchill-Arab meeting in Jerusalem 
on March 28, 1921, which Klieman treats exten- 
sively in Foundations of British Policy in the 
Arab World: The Camo Conference of 1921. 
Ingrams’ study does not indicate why the talk 
with Churchill in March was so frustrating to 
the Arabs, increasing public tension and aug- 
menting the leaders’ determination to take their 
case to London while simultaneously making 
them doubt that any delegation could succeed. 
That this skepticism was well-founded is indi- 
cated, however, by Ingrams’ quotation (p. 140) 
from an internal Colonial Office memorandum 
distributed just before the delegation arrived: 
“The problem . . . is one of tactics, not strategy, 
the general strategic idea .. . being the gradual 
immigration of Jews into Palestine until that 
country becomes a predominantly Jewish State 
.. . But it is questionable whether we are in a 
position to tell the Arabs what our policy really 
means" (Hubert Young, August 1, 1921, CO 
733/14—date omitted by Ingrams.) 


Ingrams’ coverage of the Arab delegation is 
also less complete than Klieman's. She omits, 
for example, the delegation's long talk with 
Churchill in August 1921, she does not quote 
from any of their statements of demands, and 
she provides an inaccurate list of the members 
of the delegation. However, Ingrams does in- 
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clude the reports on the unique Zionist-Arab 
meeting in the Colonial Office on November 
29, 1921. 

Despite these limitations, Palestine Papers 
is a valuable source for tracing British policy- 
making and Britain's deepening entanglement 
in Palestine. 


A ANN M. LESCH is a Research Associate at Foreign 
Policy Research Institute. 


THE POLITICS OF PALESTINIAN NATIONAL- 
IsM, by William B. Quandt, Fuad Jabber 
and Ann Mosely Lesch. Berkeley, Calif.: 
University of California Press, 1973. A Rand 
Corporation Research Study. 234 pages. 
$6.95. 


Reviewed by Michael C. Hudson 


The three essays that comprise this book are 
first-rate contributions to our understanding 
of Palestinian politics. But their scholarly value 
extends beyond the Palestinian sphere because 
they illuminate eastern Arab political processes 
generally. They also transcend the parochialism 
of an area studies approach. Instead of merely 
offering a detailed narrative—a task which, in- 
cidentally, they perform very well—they at- 
tempt to interpret the Palestinian experience 
using an analytic perspective that illuminates 
without burdening the reader with sterile scho- 
lastic frameworks. 

The Palestinians are a gifted people with 
a just cause. How then does one explain their 
persisting inability to organize themselves, 
withstand their enemies, or cope with their 
"friends"? This is one of the first serious 
studies in any language to provide thoughtful 
answers. 

One answer is cultural. Lesch explains the 
ineffective Palestinian behavior during the 
British mandate as partly the result of parochial 
traditional authority patterns in the clannish 
Palestinian society. Rivalries berween notables 
with autonomous power resources were com- 
pounded by class divisions separating the upper 
bourgeoisie and landed élite from the peas- 
antry. Religious and generational differences 
are also said to have hindered effective action. 
Quandt, in an interesting examination of the 
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post-1967 resistance movement, develops these 
themes to help explain its organizational and 
ideological fragmentation. His discussion of 
leadership, based on arguments put forth by 
Morroe Berger and Sadiq al-'Azm, among others, 
sees Arab individualism as supportive of both 
traditional-consultative and charismatic types of 
power relationships, while it hinders what the 
author regards as the appropriate Weberian 
rational-hierarchical type. Quandt cites al-‘Azm’s 
notion of the "fablaw?" personality type, which 
is prone to swinging from shortlived en- 
thusiasm to apathy, as another debilitating 
characteristic. 

A second class of explanations is situational. 
The Palestinians have had the bad luck to be 
caught in the Arab identity crisis, specifically 
between the conflicting dynamics of Arabism 
as a broad communal, populist phenomenon 
and the local state nationalisms that have estab- 
lished themselves since World War L Jabber 
is brutally incisive in depicting the suspicions, 
cynicism and clash of interests between the 
resistance organizations and the Arab states. 

The authors discern a dilemma flowing from 
the culture fragmentation and situational prob- 
lems: to develop its mass base the movement 
must remain ideologically pluralist, but this 
pluralism fosters division, paralysis and irra- 
tionality in leadership; coherent, strategically 
sound leadership, however, seems to require a 
degree of ideological unity and discipline that 
can only be attained by a small “underground” 
élite movement, one that cannot have strong 
mass support. On the regional level the plural- 
ist configuration has the advantage of gen- 
erating support from various Árab régimes or 
at least a measure of tolerance—for a time; 
but the price is a degree of autonomy and the 
necessity of deferring to state interests that 
conflict with those of the resistance. To avoid 
this dependence the "underground" strategy is 
perhaps the only alternative, but here the price 
is the loss.of important external support and 
the risk of incurring outright repression by 
Arab states. The greater the size, power and 
success of the movement, the more likely is 
conflict with the “host” countries, however 
friendly they may ostensibly be. 
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Although the authors assert in their intro- 
duction that ". . . one can be sure that so long 
as the Palestinian national identity remains 
unfulfilled, Palestinians will continue their 
struggle with the modest means available to 
them," they are compelled by the logic of the 
dilemma that they pose to doubt whether the 
Palestinians will ultimately have much impact; 
indeed, Jabber suggests (p. 214) that even the 
resistance’s minimal achievements of reviving 
national identity, establishing a political voice, 
and staking a claim to a Palestinian “say” in 
any final settlement may not be permanent 
gains. 


Their argument is strong, but one wonders 
whether their analysis-is sufficiently sensitive 
to the solidarity that the resistance has devel- 
oped among Palestinians, and whether some of 
the dichotomies are not too sharply drawn: 
Palestinianism vs. Arabism; nationalism vs. 
Marxism; Islam vs. Christianity; moderation vs. 
radicalism. If dependence is a weakness, it is 
also true that inter-Arab rivalries provide safe 
havens for the Palestinians. Furthermore, Israel's 
efforts to destroy the Palestinian movement 
tend to enhance its legitimacy. Nor upon re- 
flection is it evident that the “pluralist-populist” 
and "élitist-underground" developmental stra- 
tegies are mutually exclusive: the resistance may 
well have benefited from pursuing both simul- 
taneously. Finally, the authors may have under- 
estimated the extent to which the Palestinian 
cause has a constituency among the poor and 
middle classes throughout the Arab world. 


Although there is some overlap, especially 
between the Quandt and Jabber sections, the 
essays have thematic and analytic unity. To 
many readers Lesch's paper on Palestinian poli- 
tics during the Mandate will be the most inter- 
esting because it inquires into little-known 
events that have received only cursory treatment 
until now. She handles her subject with acuity 
and verve. Quandt's study of the resistance move- 
ment is consistently fine, with his section on 
leadership particularly illuminating. Jabber 
ably handles inter-Arab convolutions without 
unduly confusing the reader. The Politics of 
Palestinian Nationalism is an important addi- 
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tion to the surprisingly small number of high- 
quality studies on eastern Arab politics and sets 
a high standard for future work on the Pales- 
tinian movement. 


A MICHAEL C, HUDSON is Associate Professor of 
Political Science and Middle East Studies at the 
Johns Hopkins University School of Advanced 
International Studies. 


THE THIRD ARAB-ISRAELI War, by Edgar 
O'Ballance. Hamden, Conn.: Archon Books, 
1972. 279 pages. Maps. Index. $10.00. 


Reviewed by William W. Cover 


Edgar O'Ballance has added another to his 
growing shelf of descriptive, popular books of 
contemporary military history. Except for illus- 
trations, the present volume follows the same 
pattern of his previous books on wars around 
the globe. As usual, the style is individual and 
journalistic, but informed by the author's knowl- 
edge of military affairs—particularly at the 
tactical level. As usual, he relies on already 
published accounts, to which he applies his own 
expertise and the product of such interviews 
and field work as have been possible within 
his time requirements. As usual, documentation 
and sourcing leave much to be desired; even 
so, the present book offends less in this regard 
than some of the earlier works. 

O'Ballance devotes two chapters to back- 
ground, especially that after 1956, and to the 
events of the escalation preceding the Israeli 
preventive-war assault of June 5, 1967. The 
Israeli armed forces are then described, fol- 
lowed by an account of the air war. Then, in 
succession, he covers in some detail the ground 
actions against Egypt, Jordan and Syria, and 
also the naval war—including a concise and 
needed description of the Israeli air and sea 
attack on the USS Liberty that left 34 seamen 
of the US Navy dead and 75 wounded. Finally, 
there is a "Reaction and Retrospect" chapter. 

The author has produced, he says, “the first 
factual, comprehensive account of the course 
of the Third Arab-Israeli War . . . looked at 
coldly and analytically from the viewpoint of 
the military student . . . devoid of bias and 
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emotion . . . this is a ‘warts and all account 
(p. 13)." All of these claims may be chal- 
lenged at a number of points, but, within 
the limits of his sources, dimensions and style, 
he succeeds on the whole. Perhaps his main 
contribution lies in showing better than most 
others have done that, despite the brilliant 
Israeli military victories, many of the tactical 
actions on the ground were sharply fought, 
and that the margin of success, when it came, 
was often narrow. 


Of interest also are several facets of the war 
developed in better perspective by this author 
than many others. It is seldom recalled by pub- 
licists thar in 1960 Nasir moved most of the 
Egyptian army into the Sinai in a "brinkman- 
ship maneuver,” and "nothing had come of it 
(p. 99)." It is credible, as O'Ballance points 
out, that this memory may have contributed to 
complacency among the Egyptian officer corps. - 
The author comments as well on the Soviet 
advisers lack of experience in desert warfare 
and their recommended concepts of successive: 
organized defensive positions in the Sinai in- 
tended to grind up any Israeli advance prior 
to a counter-attack. This type of counsel, in 
contrast to the lightning attack strategy favored 
by Israeli thinking, served to enhance the al- 
ready existing static-mindedness of Egyptian 
officers generally. O'Ballance's comments on 
equipment maintenance in the Egyptian forces 
are well-taken and form a subject too often 
neglected. He advances an inoperative figure 
of 20.per cent for Egyptian armor. If this is 
anywhere near correct, it tells much about 
the proficiency of tank crews and unit com- 
manders, and it is no wonder they lost. 


In the author's treatment of King Husayn’s 
rôle in the war, the Jordanian monarch comes 
off rather better than in some other accounts— 
for instance, in Kimche and Bawly’s Sandstorm. 
Husayn has been blamed for the confusion of 
orders and counter-orders, especially to Jor- 
danian armored units, in the first days of the 
fighting on the West Bank. O'Ballance's account, 
however, shows more clearly the stresses and 
counter-stresses to which Husayn was subjected 
because of the jerry-rigged Arab command ar- 
rangements, the failure of ostensible allies to 
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do what was expected of them, Nasir’s delay 
in advising Husayn of the virtual destruction 
of the Egyptian air force, and the erratic state 
of communications between Jordan and Egypt. 

The matter of the political and military dam- 
age done to the Arab position by Nasir and 
Husayn’s erroneous announcements of US and 
UK air support to the Israelis is covered, as 
other references have done. Husayn is credited 
with making on the fourth day the first public 
statement by an Arab leader containing any 
substantial truth as to what was happening. 

O'Ballance gives full marks to the individual 
Egyptian, Jordanian and Syrian small units and 
soldiers who fought valiantly until the magni- 
tude of the Israeli air supremacy became crush- 
ingly clear. Particularly well developed are the 
conventional military lessons, reaffirming those 
age-old truths illustrated in the Israeli military 
triumphs and the Arab disasters of June 5-10, 
1967. It is not enough to have a believable 
cause, high morale and sufficient soldier dis- 
cipline to follow orders and die. Beyond these 
attributes, it is essential to have unity of com- 
mand; clear objectives, plans and orders; good 
command and staff officers at both senior and 
junior levels; effective and reliable communi- 
cations; the demanding discipline of perfected 
training—not simply individual and small unit 
training, but combined arms and air-ground 
training; a high state of equipment mainte- 
nance; and a system of logistics and resupply 
that works. With some exceptions at lower 
levels on both sides, the Israeli forces had what 
was required; the Arab forces did not. As 
O'Ballance writes: "After the first day, both 
President Nasser and King Hussein, and their 
respective General Staffs, lost control over the 
progress of the war, but the Israeli General 
Staff retained a firm grip over its conduct 
throughout (p. 276).” 

An even more telling comment is contained 
in the story of the Israeli armored brigade 
commander who, in later describing the con- 
fusion of a tank battle he finally won, observed: 
". . . We decided to act the way we do in 
war games (p. 122, note 2)." The ghosts of 
Clausewitz, Du Pieq, Frederick and Marshall 
must all have smiled in unison. Troops tend to 
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act in battle as they have been taught to act 
and have practiced in training. 

In his "Acknowledgements," the author lists 
13 well-known references on the war. Of these, 
he draws heavily on Yael Dayan's A Soldier's 
Dairy, on Vance and Lauers Hussein of 
Jordan —My War With Israel, Shimon Peres’ 
David's Sling and Shabtat Tevetle’s Tanks of 
Tammuz. The intimacy of explanation charac- 
terizing the account of Israeli actions is lacking 
in the account of the Arab side, and the reader 
has a distinct sense of imbalance. O'Ballance 
is aware of this, for he says: "I walked the 
course over all the battlefields, on each occasion 
accompanied by an Israeli officer who had taken 
part in the action, and who explained to me 
how the fighting went. All that was missing 
was his Arab counterpart to give me his 
"worm's eye' view of the other side of the 
hill .. (p. 13)." The author also states that 
he had "considerable assistance" from the Israeli 
Ministry of Defense, and had the services of 
an Israeli lieutenant colonel to check the manu- 
script for accuracy! He does not tell us if he 
tried and failed to get the same kind of co- 
operation from the Arabs. 

Despite O'Ballance's long practice and mili- 
tary expertise, the book is studded with jour- 
nalistic simplifications, gratuitous judgments, 
questionable identifications, proofing and edit- 
ing errors and plain errors of fact. A few 
examples may suffice (italics added): Page 
21: “... despite the salutary Samu raid. . .”— 
salutary from whose viewpoint? Scarcely from 
that of the Jordanian villagers attacked by an 
Israeli brigade on November 13, 1966. Page 
43: The usual Israeli brigade is said to be 
“equivalent to the American regiment.” Per- 
haps he means the World War II regiment; 
this formation has not been standard in the 
US Army as a tactical unit since 1956. Page 
47: "Probably by 5 June 1967 the Israelis 
possessed one or two nuclear warheads. . ." No 
documentation is given for this serious 
"probably." 

Page 48 refers to "Soviet 160 mm. computer- 
operated cannon." What is a computer-operated 
cannon? The term is broadly suggestive but 
undefined. Page 51: Here we are told that the 
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French Sxper-Mystére was the only aircraft in 
Israeli hands that they considered able to match 
the Soviet Mig-21’s of the Egyptian inventory. 
Later, in the same paragraph, we note that the 
Israeli Mirage Mark III's were the only inter- 
ceptors "capable of challenging the Egyptian 
Mig-21’s.” The differentiation between the 
Super-Mystére and the Mirage Mark III in this 
regard is far from clear. Page 52 refers to the 
“American Stratocruiser, Boeing 377.” Perhaps 
this is intended to be the 737? 


On page 71 we read that “the Syrians most 
probably held back their aircraft in the hope 
that the Jordanian aircraft would be de- 
stroyed. . ." Again, there is no documentation. 
How does the author know what constituted 
"most probably" in the Syrian mind? Page 95 
refers to reports that Egypt had been experi- 
menting with chemical-bacteriological-radio- 
logical warfare and states that “these suspicions 
were never properly substantiated although 
there must have been an element of fact in 
them.” "Must have been — — —?” Any intel- 
ligence officer who used that kind of language 
would have his professional head sawed off. 

On page 172, it is said that the Jordanian 
army is “Sometimes referred to as the Jordan 
Arab Army." Why not? That is its official name. 
Then we read that: "The commander-in-chief 
was General Habes Majali, a Beduin who had 
been trained at Sandhurst." Field Marshal Majali 
is doubtless proud of his beduin Arab back- 
ground, but he will be surprised to learn that 
he attended Sandhurst. Page 197 informs us 
that the old Mandelbaum Gate in pre-June 1967 
Jerusalem was a “UN-controlled entrance.” 
Maybe—but the Israeli and Jordanian police 
who operated their respective sides of the gate 
never seemed very conscious of UN control. 
Then, with regard again to balance, it is sur- 
prising to see the sinking of the Israeli de- 
stroyer Eliat by an Egyptian Komar-class mis- 
sile boat on October 21, 1967, disposed of 
within one sentence 

Nevertheless, this book will be useful as 
-one reference on the 1967 war; the “magis- 
teríal" account has certainly not yet appeared. 
O'Ballance's book contains a great deal of data 
under one cover, but that data should be used 
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with caution, comparing it to and supplement- 
ing it at least with other popular works such 
as Snow's Hussein and Kimche and Bawly's 
Sandstorm until more extensive documentation 
on both sides becomes publicly available. 

The author's overall conclusions are well- 
stated and conventional and not vulnerable to 
serious argument. The question, however, re- 
mains: "For whom is the book intended?" 
For the historical/political scholar, its broad- 
gauge summarizations are superficial For ex- 
ample, on page 27 the author states importantly: 
"Now occurred the step which in my opinion 
made war inevitable. Nasser announced the 
blockade of the Straits of Tiran. . .” (Isn't that 
just about everyone's opinion?). The “must 
have beens" and other gratuitous observations 
apparently backed up only by intuition will not 
be taken as fact simply because O'Ballance an- 
nounces them, and, for most scholars, the tac- 
tical descriptions of ground actions are much 
too detailed and dense. The latter comment 
applies also for the general reading public. For 
the serious military student, on the other hand, 
the tactical treatment, including maps, is less 
than classic professionalism, and the discussions 
of forces and equipment are excessively simpli- 
fied and journalistic. 


A WILLIAM W. COVER is a Research Associate at 
Foreign Area Studies, The American University, 
Washington, D. C. 


UNITED NATIONS PEACEMAKING: THE CON- 
CILIATION COMMISSION FOR PALESTINE, by 
David P. Forsythe. Baltimore and London: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1972. Published in 
cooperation with the Middle East Institute. 
xvii + 176 pages. Append. to p. 186. Bibl. to 
p. 195. Index. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Edward H. Buehrig 


The Conciliation Commission for Palestine, 
though it still exists, has long been moribund. 
One of more than half a dozen instruments con- 
stituted by the UN to cope with the Palestine 
question, it, like the rest, has been severely 
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buffeted. The very word "conciliation" applied 
to so elemental a struggle as that between Jew 
and Palestinian over living space is itself 
anomalous. 


UN policy, like British policy before it, has 
struck on the rock-like intransigence of impas- 
sioned claimants to the same homeland. This is 
the main conclusion to be drawn from the 
melancholy history of the Conciliation Com- 
mission for Palestine. Tragedy, however, is an 
outcome that the political scientist—more, per- 
haps, than the historian—is loath to concede. 
Authored by a political scientist, the present 
volume, less an historical account of the CCP's 
frustration than an analysis of its endeavors 
within a conceptualized framework of peace- 
making, seeks useful lessons in general terms. 
Without implying that the author believes that 
a more sophisticated technique than that exem- 
plified by CCP would have succeeded, this re- 
viewer, also a political scientist, cannot help but 
wonder whether a straightforward historical 
account, while equally suggestive, would not 
have achieved a more easily comprehensible 
critique of CCP. That the mind is more attuned 
to the concrete than the abstract explains, per- 
haps, why political science has been less influen- 
tial with the policy maker than the profession 
regards its due. 


Given the nature of a struggle in which the 
stronger takes what he can, and the weaker 
yields what he must, a settlement between Israeli 
and Arab, remote at best, requires at the very 
least steady pressure on the parties from the 
outside. However, the study demonstrates that 
such was not the effect of the uncoordinated 
efforts of the UN. Armistice negotiations under 
Ralph Bunche paralleled but were unconnected 
with the activities of the CCP. Thus, independ- 
ently of the latter, de facto boundaries were 
fixed, relieving the parties of anxieties that may 
otherwise have induced more pliability on other 
questions at issue. Moreover, unconditional ad- 
mission of Israel to the UN further eroded such 
leverage as was available to CCP through its UN 
connection—as distinguished from that available 
through reinforcing policies of governments. 


While believing that peacemaking by the UN 
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is in general best served through a mediator 
directly responsible to the Secretary-General, 
the author does not overlook the advantages 
that can derive from a body consisting of gov- 
ernment representatives. Thus, US representa- 
tion on CCP was convenient for channeling the 
kind of governmental pressure that was indis- 
pensable to the progress of UN intervention; 
and the opportunity for Washington to do so 
in 1949 was unobstructed inasmuch as the 
French government, also represented on the 
Commission (along with Turkey), deferred 
entirely to American leadership. But the oppor- 
tunity was dissipated. Initial delay in naming 
the American representative was followed by 
his resignation at a critical time in August 1949. 
He was succeeded by another short-timer who, 
wholly unacquainted with the negotiations, was 
led to believe that a settlement was imminent, 
Meanwhile, American pressure on Israel on be- 
half of the refugees vacillated. 'The study demon- 
strates that Washington had no consistent policy 
toward Israel and accorded the Commission only 
intermittent attention. Representation by a 
career officer, experienced in the Middle East, 
and knowledgeable about the Palestine questiondl 
would have served somewhat to counteract 
Washington's distraction. 


The study is a valuable account of the Com- 
mission’s endeavors, containing new information 
based in part on interviews with participants. It 
gives the most complete account yet of the 
Joseph E. Johnson mission of 1961-62, a last 
serious attempt by the Commission to resolve 
the refugee question. With respect to the CCP's 
carefully conducted identification and evaluation 
of Arab refugee property in Israel, the study 
divulges the previously confidential finding of 
$480,000,000 as the value of such property as 


“of 1947 (p. 118). 


The book is of interest both to those con- 
cerned with Middle East politics and to special- 
ists in international organization. Hopefully 
neither audience will neglect so useful and in- 
formative a book in the belief that the other is 
the one to which it is addressed. 


A EDWARD H, BUEHRIG is University Professor of 
Political Science at Indiana University. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THE ARAB WORLD 


ARAB VILLAGE: A SOCIAL STRUCTURAL STUDY 
OF A, TRANSJORDANIAN PEASANT COM- 
MUNITY, by Richard T. Antoun. Blooming- 
ton: Indiana Univ. Press, 1972. xii + 145 
pages. Illus. Charts. Tables. Maps. Notes. 
Bibl. Index. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Fuad I. Kburi 


Richard T. Antoun’s book, Arab Village, is 
a welcome contribution to Middle Eastern vil- 
lage ethnography. The book’s three chapters deal 
with ecology and historical background, social 
structure and marriage. The first chapter de- 
scribes the geographical and economic charac- 
teristics of a Jordanian village, especially its 
agricultural base, and the influence of external 
and historical factors that have affected the dis- 
tribution, exploitation and allocation of the land. 
In addition, such topics as crops, patterns of 
ownership, farming techniques and legal changes 
‘in land registration, are all carefully and inter- 
estingly examined. At times, however, it seems 
that these economic and ecological factors are 
considered as independent isolates, unrelated to 
the village’s social structure of which they form 
a part. 

Chapter Two, which examines the village’s 
social structure, constitutes the main body of the 
book and is divided into two sections—occupa- 
tional structure and “social units.” Although the 
information in the former section is presented 
with admirable detail, there is little or no refer- 
ence to the type of social groupings these varied 
occupations generate in the village community. 
In order to understand "the social stability" of 
the village, Antoun instead gives more weight 
to ideological beliefs such as "the egalitarian 
ethic" that places "a ceiling on economic differ- 
entiation.” For example, he writes: “It is the 
cultural (ideology, values, style of life) and 
social (marriage and social control) and not 
the economic (occupation and income) aspects 
of peasant life that are critical for the under- 
standing of the social stability of the village” 
(p. 36, emphasis added). The meaning of “social 
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stability” in this context is not clear to this 
reviewer. However, if Antoun means the con- 
tinuity of institutions and norms as mechanisms 
of social control, and if he assumes that these. 
persist in spite of alterations in economy and 
ecology, why has he singled out Kafr al-Ma as 
a peasant community rather than a community 
indistinguishable from nomadic camps and 
cities? Is not peasantry a product of economic 
and ecological factors? Is not a style of life, 
which the author calls “the cultural aspect,” a 
product of occupation and income, i.e. the eco- 
nomic aspects? Ir appears that Antoun’s pre- 
occupation with ideology—used broadly to in- 
clude social structure—has led him to forsake 
the importance of socio-economic (class-like) 
differentiation in the social organization of the 
village he has examined. 


Of interest, however, is that the book fur- 
nishes evidence to refute its own arguments. In 
the section on the mukhtar, for example, Antoun 
writes: “When collecting funds to provide enter- 
tainment for some government officials, he looks 
to the wealthier members of his clan for sup- 
port and does not canvass other villagers” (p. 
92). Is not this an indication of the róle of 
wealth (economic differentiation) in maintain- 
ing village "social stability"? Elsewhere he 
states: “It is this combination of small size, lack 
of key specialists, and ideological weaknesses 
that has made Beni 'Amir, politically, the weak- 
est of the clans" (p. 89). Are not lack of special- 
ists and small size an indication of lack of eco- 
nomic assets such as large land holdings, control 
of musha' land or salaried employment? 


Despite these criticisms, the most outstanding 
contribution of this work lies in what can be 
identified as an ideology of kinship groups, 
which is well demonstrated in the second and 
third chapters, the latter providing particular 
emphasis on maternal ties. Antoun has organized 
his data around structural-functional categories. 
Starting with the household, the unit that shares 
the same purse, he proceeds to the /uzzm, the 
unit of consultation, and then analyzes in turn 
the lineage, the sib, the clan, and finally the 
village, this last unit being linked together by 
marriage between families. The lineage, sib, clan 
and village operate as recognizable units mostly 
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in politics, in the competition for prestige posi- 
tions and as mechanisms of social control, in the 
latter instances generating social solidarity at 
various levels. The attempt to identify these 
varied "social units" in structural-functional 
terms has produced a book rich in ethnographic 
data carefully selected to suit the general theo- 
retical orientation of the author. This orienta- 
tion recurs rather frequently in the anthro- 
pological literature on African and Middle 
Eastern communities. The nine legal conflict or 
dispute “cases” presented in the book essentially 
demonstrate the structural-functional qualities 
of the “social units” according to which Antoun 
has classified the village community of Kafr 
al-Ma. 


Yet, Antoun says: “One of the most difficult 
tasks facing the anthropologist is the definition 
of the social unit under study together with a 
proper demarcation of its boundaries” (pp. 
103-4). The reason is not difficult to find. These 
social units, as the author notes, overlap in rela- 
tion to issues of various consequences. The 
specific "cases" that illustrate the functional 
quality of a structural unit could easily be used 
to illustrate another unit of different scale and 
size. Case One, for example, which is intended 
to demonstrate how “the people of Tibne [a 
nearby village?] cooperate in cases of honor in- 
volving violation of their women by men of 
other groups" (p. 40), could also be illustrative 
of family relationships and corporate action at 
the level of the luzäm, lineage, clan or village 
group. This overlap of social units in relation 
to particular issues raises the fundamental ques- 
tion of structural analysis as opposed to social 
action. In the opinion of this reviewer, the 
structural definition of "social units" is relevant 
only insofar as it involves a theory of action 
and behavior, 7.e. the way these units are mobil- 
ized to cope with particular issues—or "cases," 
to use Antoun’s terminology. Otherwise, struc- 
tural analysis tends to become an intellectual 
exercise the aim of which is to define ideologies 
and cultural idiom rather than engage in an 
empirical study of social relations. In the final 
analysis, households, Juzzm, lineages, clans and 
villages are groups bound by mutually relevant 
interests, not by ideologies, kinship or other 
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factors. In this instance, the author's emphasis 
on demarcating the boundaries of structural 
units has led him to wave aside the importance 
of leadership in bringing about corporate actions 
at various levels. On balance, however, Arab 
Village is an empirical study of high quality. 
The richness of ethnographic detail and the 
reliability of observation, together with the 
accuracy of data, constitute the strongest merit 
of the book. 


A FUAD I. KHURI is Professor of Anthropology at 
the American University of Beirut. 


A MEDITERRANEAN SOCIETY, THE JEWISH 
COMMUNITY OF THE ARAB WORLD AS Por- 
TRAYED IN THE DOCUMENTS OF THE CAIRO 
GENIZA, Volume Il: THE COMMUNITY, by 
S. D. Goitein. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1971. xviii + 633 pages. Ap- 
pendices. Notes. Index. $12.95. 


Reviewed by Wilson B. Bishai 


This is the second of a three-volume series 
by Professor Goitein dealing with the Cairo 
Geniza documents. The first volume discussed 
the economic foundations of the Mediterranean 
countries during the high Middle Ages (969- 
1250 A.D.) the present volume analyzes the 
community's organization, institutions, profes- 
sional classes, and interfaith relations. Volume 
Three, not yet published, is planned to deal with 
the daily life and the individual within the com- 
munity. Owing to a medieval Jewish belief that 
writings containing the name of God should not 
be thrown away, destroyed or discarded, thou- 
sands of letters and documents about individual 
and group experiences of Mediterranean Jews 
between the tenth and thirteenth centuries were 
collected and placed for safekeeping in various 
places of which the Cairo Geniza is a sample 
depository. Needless to say, this collection of 
primary sources constitutes a storehouse of in- 
formation not only about the Jewish community, 
but about the history, economic development 
and social structure of the entire Mediterranean 
region as mentioned in these documents. 

The documents are written in Judeo-Arabic, 
a style of literary Arabic influenced to a certain 
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degree by Hebrew, and written in a Hebrew 
script reflecting Arabic orthography. In order 
for a scholar to make a meaningful study of 
these documents, he must be fluent in both 
Arabic and Hebrew with some training in 
Semitic philology, besides being an authority on 
Jewish and Islamic history. There is no doubt 
that Professor Goitein is such a scholar and 
much more. He is known for his meticulous re- 
search techniques, patience and capacity for long 
hours of work. For his having taken the time 
and effort to unravel the scholarly significance 
of these thousands of documents in such an in- 
formative and well-organized way, all scholars 
of medieval studies are indebted to him. ` 
Readers of this book should recognize that 
the materials discussed therein represent a span 
of about 300 years of Mediterranean medieval 
history and civilization and that they cover terri- 
tories bridging three continents. They should 
also be aware that the documents, important as 
they are, reflect social and economic conditions 
as seen through Jewish eyes. For example, con- 
verts to Judaism are referred to as "proselytes" 
.. Cp. 306), while converts from Judaism to other 
religions are described as “renegades” (p. 302). 
Readers will also want to guard against con- 
sidering the various incidents related in this 
volume as representative of the experiences of 
the Jewish community as a whole. Under close 
examination of other incidents, a different pic- 
ture might emerge. For example, under certain 
circumstances, when some Muslim rulers were 
not favorably inclined towards Jews, and for 
that matter non-Muslims in general, Jews used 
the term siwüth (“hatred,” p. 278) to describe 
the Muslims’ attitude. However, under different 
circumstances, Jews were favored by some Mus- 
lim rulers to such an extent that an Egyptian 
poet is reported as having written the following 
interesting verses: 


The Jews of our time have attained the goal of 
their aspirations. 

The honors are theirs and so are the riches. 

Counsellors and Kings are taken from their midst. 

Egyptians! I advise you, become Jews, for Heaven 
itself has turned Jewish. (p. 374) 


In conclusion, this work constitutes a valuable 
storehouse of source materials, collected and 
well-organized by a master scholar. Students 
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and scholars of many fields of research dealing 
with the Middle East will find this volume 
extremely useful. 


A WILSON B. BISHAI is Lecturer in Arabic at 
Harvard University. 


EGYPT 


KAFR EL-ELOW: AN EGYPTIAN VILLAGE IN 
TRANSITION, by Hani Fakhouri. New York: 
Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc., 1972. 134 
pages. No price indicated. 


Reviewed by Elizabeth Warnock Fernea 


This book is part of the well-known paper- 
back series, “Case Series in Cultural Anthro- 
pology,” edited by George and Louise Spindler. 
According to the author, Hani Fakhouri of the 
University of Michigan at Flint, the main focus 
of the study is “on the manner in which indus- 
trialization and urbanization have affected social 
institutions in Kafr El-Elow,” a village 18 miles 
south of Cairo and 5 miles northwest of the in- 
dustrial center of Helwan. Thirty years ago an 
agricultural village of about 2600 people, Kafr 
El-Elow today is a community of over 6000. 
Nearly 90 per cent of the contemporary popu- 
lation is engaged in non-agricultural pursuits: 
industrial labor and commerce. As a result of 
this radical change in economic base, the village 
has witnessed a great upsurge in building, and 
in the number of shops, which increased from 
six in 1930 to 77 in 1966. Per capita income 
has risen (although no figures are included); 
styles of dress and recreation have changed; the 
mass media have appeared; roads have been 
built linking the village with Helwan and Cairo, 
and regular bus service has been instituted. With 
the introduction of secular schools male literacy 
has doubled. 


And yet, these great economic changes seem 
to have had little impact on social institutions. 
The extended family and the kinship structure 
remain approximately the same, and Islam con- 
tinues to be a strong force. The author cites a 
decline in daily prayers and Ramadan fasting 
among young men, but also states “the mosque 
in Kafr El-Elow is so crowded for the Friday 
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. fioon prayer service that it is usually necessary 
for some of the villagers to attend the service 
in nearby Helwan" (p. 76). Although the Cairo 
government now provides police protection and 
civil courts, "villagers in general" feel that the 
best method of settling disputes is by arf, or 
customary law. 


Here we come to one of the key problems in 
understanding this study. Who are "villagers in 
general"? Are they the old settlers or the new- 
comers? In other words, who is being described? 
Does the detailed description of the "mate selec- 
tion process" and the marriage ceremony apply 
to newcomers as well as to established citizens? 
Are old "clans" allowing their daughters to 
marry strangers? Quantitatively, it is also difi- 
cult to discover what groups are being dis- 
cussed, since the author relies for much of his 
statistical material on UAR government census 
data, which do not differentiate between old 
and new settlers. 


'The series is apparently designed for students 
who know nothing of the Middle East. Space 
was limited, and perhaps this may be blamed 
for the brevity of the author's brief remarks 
` about the Sufi brotherhoods; the lives of women; 
the annual school play; the village-wide proces- 
sions on religious holidays; the weekly agricul- 
tural market (which persists still in this now 
predominantly industrial community), and the 
independent agricultural cooperative. This is to 
be regretted, for it is in such events as well as 
in the attitudes of the people themselves that 
one might find not only indicators of social 
change, but also some sense of the texture of life 
in an Egyptian village: the texture which makes 
it different from a village in East Africa or 
Borneo. Dr. Fakhouri tells us that he collected 
life histories and administered a questionnaire. 
It would have been interesting to know more 
about the results of these aspects of his research. 


The author concluded that Kafr El-Elow con- 
stitutes a “prototype of a community evolving 
from a relatively classless, agricultural folk 
society to a stratified, industrial modern society” 
(p. 126) and concludes that the “relatively un- 
stratified village population will be gradually 
replaced by a class structured community in 
which status and social mobility are based on 
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personal achievement” (p. 125). If so, students 
will be interested in comparing Kafr El-Elow 
with other rural communities presently in the 
process of becoming urban suburbs, such as 
Buuri El Lamaab near Khartoum, so well de- 
lineated by Harold Barclay in his book of the 
same name (Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University 
Press, 1964). And we look forward to forth- 
coming results of recent research in Egypt by 
both Middle Eastern and Western scholars so 
that we may see Kafr El-Elow and other Egyp- 
tian communities within a broader perspective. 


A ELIZABETH WARNOCK FERNEA is the author of 
Guests of the Sheik: An Ethnography of an Iraqi 
Village (Doubleday, Anchor, 1969) and A View 
of the Nile (Doubleday, 1970). 


LABOR FORCE AND EMPLOYMENT IN EGYPT: A 
DEMOGRAPHIC AND SOCIOECONOMIC ANAL- 
YSIS, by Mostafa H. Nagi. New York: Praeger 
Publishers, 1971. xviii + 269 pages. Ilus. 
Bibl. $17.50. 


Reviewed by James B. Mayfield 


Long range planning implies the generation . 


of consistent, empirically valid sets of data upon 
which specific policy alternatives can be evalu- 
ated, restructured and supplemented to meet the 
growing societal problems of development and 
progress. Professor Nagi, in a well-written 
"analysis of recent trends and changes in the 
size and structure of the labor force of Egypt," 
presents a carefully formulated perspective on 
the general demographic features of the Egyp- 
tian population. Among these features are the 
size, composition and distribution of Egypt's 
labor force; the demographic and non-demo- 
graphic determinants of Egypt's present and fu- 
ture manpower potential; and a series of 
statistically derived projections of future trends 
in Egypt's population growth. 

In a highly readable discussion, the author 
analyzes the socio-economic determinants of 
Egypt's labor force, noting the utilization of 
women and children, general health conditions, 
food consumption, labor legislation and organi- 
zation, and educational and vocational training 
available. In a chapter much too brief to define 
adequately the full implications of the changes 
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noted, he outlines the tremendous impact that 
urbanization, industrialization and land reform 
have had on employment and manpower shifts. 
Relying on a wide variety of secondary sources 
and extensive government documentation, he 
points out the relationships between age com- 
position, sex ratios, marital] status and house- 
hold size to the problems of unemployment and 
underemployment. What at first appears to be a 
carefully documented critique of the Mead- 
Hansen debate over disguised and seasonal un- 
deremployment and its meaning for long range 
developmental policy in Egypt is watered down, 
however, with the admission that there is “no 
way to judge the reasonability of each argu- 
ment” because, in fact, “this study was not con- 
ducted for the purpose of testing any of these 
theoretical arguments (p. 172)." 


At this point the reviewer wishes to elaborate 
on some of the fundamental weaknesses of this 
kind of scholarly endeavor. Granted that one 
must rely on the sources available, it is unfortu- 
nate that the author has restricted himself to 
English source material in a field where exten- 
sive Arabic documentation is available. While 
' the book provides a wide selection of govern- 
ment census data, Middle Eastern scholars are 
plagued by the lack of carefully documented 
field research which could verify or refute the 
government figures which Professor Nagi ad- 
mits are subject both to wide misinterpretation 
and methodological error. In addition, much of 
the descriptive analysis in the book is devoid of 
any logically consistent set of theoretical postu- 
lates or hypotheses which could be used to 
underpin an appropriate economic growth de- 
sign strategy. A large portion of the data col- 
lected by government institutes in the Middle 
East is short of the theoretical framework 
requisite for the development of an effective 
research focus. 


Apart from his annoying close paraphrasing 
of other secondary sources, occasional wrong 
pagination in the footnotes of quoted material, 
and the tendency to base his arguments on the 
findings of other non-empirically verified 
studies, Nagi's book nonetheless does merit care- 
ful consideration by students of Egyptian so- 
ciety. However, after reading this book and 
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taking note of the recent proliferation" of. no 
field researched studies on Egypt, this reviewer 
concludes that there is a real need for a new 
scholarly direction. In short, many of the in- 
triguing questions raised by Professor Nagi can- 
not be answered by his "macro approach" which 
tends to rely on government figures and library 
resources. The impact of the farm cooperatives 
and combined units, the health and social wel- 
fare legislation, the present level of supervisory 
skills in industry and the dysfunctional dimen- 
sions of government employment on manpower 
productivity are all questions which can only be 
answered through a micro approach based on a 
carefully designed field research project. The 
chief contribution of Professor Nagi's book is in 
his compilation of demographic and socio- 
economic data in a form which stimulates a 
greater awareness of the research yet to be done 
if planners and decision makers are to have the: 
information they need for the development of 
effective change policies. 

A JAMES B. MAYFIELD, Ph.D., University of Utah. 


FERTILE CRESCENT 


MAN YUHAKAM LUBNAN [WHO RULES 
LEBANON], by Iliya Harik. Beirut: Dar al- 
Nahar lil-Nashr, 1972. 153 pages. Bibl. to p. 
155. £L6. 


Reviewed by Peter Gubser 


lliya Harik, as in his previous works on 
Lebanon and Egypt, has given us another ex- 
cellent study, but with a new twist. While ex- 
amining the Lebanese political élite, which he 
limits largely to members of parliament, he also 
addresses many criticisms made by the Lebanese 
of Lebanon's political system. The study, as a 
result of this two-fold approach, has consider- 
able value for Arab and Western students inter- 
ested in Lebanon's political system and for the 
Lebanese themselves. 

Much of the discussion is based on statistical 
data, examples and individual case studies. In 
the process, a number of myths about Lebanese 
politics are either destroyed or partially altered. 
For example, the author demonstrates that the 
descendants of Lebanon's "feudal" aristocratic 
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families do not have a strong representation in 
parliament—there were only seven such mem- 
bers in 1972. In addition, he finds that the par- 
liamentary membership is dominated not by 
landholders but, rather, by men from a fairly 
wide range of occupations. Most of the deputies, 
he observes, come not from the upper stratum 
or the aristocracy but from the middle and 
upper-middle strata of Lebanese society. More- 
over, the deputies do not stay in parliament for 
long periods but experience a relatively high 
rate of turnover in comparison to their counter- 
parts in Western democracies. 


'The second half of the book focuses on ques- 
tions of religion and other factors which influ- 
ence the selection of individual deputies. An- 
swering some Lebanese critics (who endlessly 
` harp on the ill effects of religion in Lebanese 
politics), the author argues that religion is a 
natural group forming force not unlike class, 
ethnicity and occupation. As such, rather than 
deny the importance of religion in Lebanon, 
religion should retain its officially recognized 
position in the Lebanese political system. A 
beneficial consequence of this recognition and 
the subsequent structure of the electoral system 
has been that religion is partially neutralized as 
a factor in the voters’ choice of candidates in 
an election. In considering the factors which 
influence the selection of deputies, one of the 
important points that Harik makes is that the 
parties seem to have reached, at least tempo- 
rarily, a limit of a third of the members of 
parliament. Why? The deputies and voters 
prefer it this way because it gives the former a 
greater freedom of action, and the latter feel 
they are better served by independent deputies 
who tend to the needs of their districts and 
individual constituents than by deputies dis- 
ciplined by parties. - 


The only criticism which may be made of 
this work is the limitation in Harik’s choice of 
the men who comprise the political élite. Should 
not a study of Who Rules Lebanon also consider 
other groups? For example, what about religious 
leaders, top military officers (President Shihab’s 
power was at least partly based on the military), 
labor union officials, activists in the merchants’ 
and manufacturers’ associations (did not the 
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former lead a very successful strike in 1971?) 
and influential men in agricultural cooperatives 
(two were elected to parliament in 1972: Ilyas 
Harawi and Salim Ma'aluf)? Surely some of 
these individuals possess at least as much if in 
some cases not greater power than many depu- 
ties. However, the scope of this short book, the 
problem of selection and the problems arising 
out of the availability of data would probably 
have made such a study quite difficult. None- 
theless, one looks forward to such a work with 
as high a quality and wealth of information and 
examples as this latest of Iliyà Harik’s books. 


A PETER GUBSER is a research scientist with Ameri- 
can Institutes for Research, Kensington, Maryland. 


ISRAEL 


THE ELECTIONS IN ISRAEL, 1969, ed. by Alan 
Arian. Jerusalem: Jerusalem Academic Press, 
1972. 300 pages. Gloss. Index. No price 
indicated. 


Reviewed by Bernard Reich j 


Alan Arian, Chairman of the Political Science 
Department at Tel Aviv University, has assem- 


bled articles by social scientists primarily located 


at Israeli universities to produce an important 
and pioneering study of the elections for Israel's 
Seventh Knesset in October 1969. This is the 
first full-scale effort utilizing both the quantita- 
tive and the more traditional descriptive- 
analytical methods of contemporaty political 
analysis to examine the diverse factors involved 
in the Israeli electoral process. 


The volume deals with the elections in terms 
of five major elements: campaign issues, voting 
results, the rôle of political parties, public 
opinion and communications, and the rôle of 
minority and ethnic groups. While the authors 
have produced a good deal of material, space 
permits only a brief mention of some of the 
major elements of their study. This reviewer 
found the section on minority and ethnic groups 
to be the most revealing, perhaps because rela- 
tively little is known about the non-Western 
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Jewish elements and Arab minority in Israel. 
Each of the authors has done a masterful job in 
describing and analyzing the róles and activities 
of these communities. Similarly, the study of 
television, utilized for the first time in an elec- 
tion campaign in Israel, provides valuable in- 
sights into the use of mass media in the political 
development of new states. 


The volume highlights the stability of Israeli 
voting behavior and provides some explanations 
for this phenomenon despite the multiplicity of 
political parties. The authors clearly point out 
that the elections had relatively little impact, 
were not a major focus of popular attention, and 
produced no real changes in the Israeli system. 
The 1969 elections came at a point, during the 
war of attrition, when security was a major 
political factor and the resulting tension surely 
affected the political process. Yet, the section 
dealing with political issues does not clearly 
convey the security and defense issues as these 
faced the electorate nor does it deal with their 
impact on the elections. Perhaps there is no 
particular way to measure this impact. 

Although the complex relationship between 
the overall political process and the elections is 
often referred to, and Brichta has discussed the 
formalities of candidate selection, careful con- 
sideration of the political factors involved, par- 
ticularly in the selection of “safe” seats, is lack- 
ing. Given the authors findings, there would 
have been some utility in having a concluding 
chapter assess the prospects for alternatives to 
the present system—including the proposals ad- 
vanced for restricting the number of parties and 
the replacement of proportional representation 
by the single-member district system. A bibliog- 
raphy on elections in Israel would also have been 
a useful addition. 

The literature on the Middle East is replete 
with studies of Israel, but much of it is not the 
work of social scientists applying the rigors of 
an academic discipline or the systematic ap- 
proach of the careful analyst. 'The authors have 
clearly shown that, for this aspect of Israeli 
politics, there are a good deal of data available 
and in sufficient quantity for fruitful analysis. 
Here we have a study of this sort, and the result 
is admirable. This essential volume should be 
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read by all those interested in Israeli politics 
and policy. 


A BERNARD REICH is Associate Professor of Political 
Science and International Affairs, The George 
Washington University, Washington, D. C. 


NORTH AFRICA 


L'ALGÉRIE INDÉPENDANTE, by Gérard Chaliand 

and Juliette Minces. Paris: François Maspero, 

- 1972. 161 pages. Chrono. to p. 167. Bibl. to 
p. 173. Paper. 6.50F. 


Reviewed by David B. Ottaway 


L'Algérie Indépendante is a highly critical 
leftist analysis of the Algerian revolution by two 
French authors who have been deeply involved 
emotionally and intellecrually in the country 
since long before its independence in 1962. Its 
strengths and weaknesses can largely be ex- 
plained in these terms, and anyone looking for 
an "objective" critique of independent Algeria 
will want to search elsewhere. 


The book by the husband and wife team of 
Gérard Chaliand and Juliette Minces is the re- 
sult of a month-long reinvestigation of the 
socialist experiment for which Algeria was once 
so popular among many French and Western 
European leftist intellectuals. In a sense, it is 
the answer to Chaliand's first book on the coun- 
try, L'Algérie, Est-Elle Socialiste?, written in 
1964. 'The authors have reached the firm and 
apparently final conclusion that no, Algeria is 
not socialist. 


Drawing upon a network of old-time contacts 
and friends in and out of the Algerian goverri- 
ment, Chaliand and Minces have put together a 
formidable array of facts and figures about the 
economy and polity of Algeria as it was in 1972 
and piled them skillfully into a 160-page treatise. 
While there are many more facts than footnotes, 
a point the strict academic is unlikely to forgive, 
the authors make available a vast amount of 
information not easily obtainable elsewhere. 
This is one of its principal strengths and for 
this reason the student hunting for data on con- 
temporary Algeria may find the book helpful. 
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The main problem with the book, at least as 
far as many Anglo-Saxon political scientists are 
likely to see it, is the strong bias through which 
the facts and figures are filtered and analyzed. 
Chaliand and Minces have a very exacting sense 
of what constitutes "socialism," and they make 
it clear from the first page that they are judging 
the Algerian brand in terms of their perception 
of the Cuban and North Vietnamese socialist 
revolutions. Thus the key elements of socialism 
for them are mass mobilization, direct worker 
participation in, and management of, the econ- 
omy, a well articulated ideology and a strong rul- 
ing party. While Algeria at first raised their 
hopes that this kind of socialism was coming to 
the Arab world because of its adoption of a 
Yugoslav-inspired system of worker self- 
management (a#togéstion) , the authors are now 
convinced that what began as a nationalist revo- 
lution against the French has failed to be trans- 
formed into a socialist revolution such as its 
leaders proclaim. “Algeria,” conclude the au- 
thors, "has not succeeded for political and social 
reasons in undertaking a policy of real develop- 
ment, having neither mobilized the unemployed 
productive forces of the country nor substan- 
tially increased the rate of national (capital) 
accumulation." Even worse in their eyes is the 
development of an "administrative bourgeoisie" 
that has seized and consolidated its power and 
Algeria's continuing heavy dependence on for- 
eign aid, particularly from Western capitalist 
countries. 


While American scholars familiar with Al- 
geria may well concur in many of the criticisms 
made by Chaliand and Minces, there are likely 
to be many, including this reviewer, who feel 
that the authors’ strong leftist bias, a mixture of 
Marxist and Trotskyist elements, has blinded 
them to the enormous changes that have taken 
place in Algeria since its status as an overseas 
“department” of France eleven years ago. What- 
ever Algeria may be building today, it is cer- 
tainly not a capitalist system, and it is certainly 
not beholden to France or any other Western 
“imperialist” power. Furthermore, when the 
country is judged within the context in which 
it belongs—the Arab and African worlds— 
Algeria begins to look rather more like a win- 
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ner than a loser in terms of serious economic 
development and modernization. Whether Al- 
geria is an example of "state capitalism" or 
"state socialism," it has certainly undertaken a 
policy of real development, one many Western 
economists feel is far too ambitious for its 
means. 


It is not that the concerns of Chaliand and 
Minces are wrongly directed; indeed they have 
focused on precisely those problems that any- 
one interested in Third World socialist coun- 
tries would want to see examined in a critical 
light. But their study leaves the strong impres- 
sion that they have condemned Algeria primarily 
because it has not lived up to their own personal 
expectations, a viewpoint for judgment that few 
other than those of a similar ideological persua- 
sion are likely to appreciate. 


A David B. OTTAWAY is Assistant Foreign Editor 
of the Washington Post. 


LEADERSHIP AND NATIONAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN NORTH AFRICA: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
by Elbaki Hermassi. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1972. 
237 pages. Bibl. Index. $8.50. 


Reviewed by Lorna Hahn 


All too often, Western scholarly literature on 
“nation-building” has consisted more of pseudo- 
scientific linguistic analysis than of bona fide 
political-social-economic analysis. How much 
effort has been consumed, for example, in de- 
fining such terms as “backward,” “modernizing” 
and “stable,” and in neatly arranging countries 
according to where the author decides they be- 
long? And how often have such exercises in 
acrostics clouded, rather than clarified, our per- 
ceptions of countries whose values, problems, 
dynamics and goals differ mightily from our 
own? Fortunately, some serious attempts are 
now under way to revise our approaches to the 
study of newer nations. One-of the more com- 
petent and stimulating examples is this work 
by a young Tunisian sociologist now teaching 
at the University of California, Berkeley. 
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Accusing recent modernization theory of 
suffering from ideological biases, overeagerness 
to generalize about "traditional" societies, im- 
proper assessment of the impact of external and 
international forces, and an obsession with the 
direction and goals of change, Hermassi pro- 
poses that attention be refocused upon "an 
exacting depiction of the specific mechanisms 
of change (p. 3)." This should be done, he 
suggests, by concentrating intensively on a 
limited area, using the nation-state as the unit 
of study, and seeking first to understand the 
impact of each nation's historical traditions upon 
the nation's actual and potential development. 
Armed with these perspectives, one can then 
analyze and evaluate the options open to each 
emerging political system, the dilemmas con- 
fronting each régime in dealing with the funda- 
mental problems of integration, institutionaliza- 
tion, economic development and distributive 
justice, and the performances of the various 
ruling élites. 


In applying this refreshingly sensible (if not 
totally original) model to the Maghrib, Her- 
massi sharply calls into question some old 
clichés about North African society, while deftly 
probing post-independence developments on 
both an individual and a comparative basis. 
Probably most valuable are the sections on 
"Morocco's pervasive stalemate,” wherein he 
demonstrates how such problems as those of 
ethnic, social and political fragmentation have 
more often than not been used, rather than 
ameliorated, by the selfish and increasingly 
powerful monarchy. Indeed, as the author writes, 
"after independence, the transformation of the 
society was deliberately limited in order to 
maintain the existing relationships among 
groups and to safeguard the monarchy's position 
(p. 208)." His discussion of the emasculation 
of the political parties, the dearth of social 
mobilization and the perduring economic stag- 
nation show why Morocco has, despite its ma- 
terial resources, made the least noticeable prog- 
ress (by any definition) of any Maghrib country, 
and why she is in the throes of an ongoing 
political crisis today. 


Algeria and Tunisia, by contrast, are shown 
to have made considerable progress in their 
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different styles and modes. Thus Algeria has 
subordinated the development of political insti- 
tutions to intensive economic development— 
ironically, in a form that favors the privileged 
technocrats and bureaucrats at the expense of 
the peasantry who formed the backbone of the 
revolution. Nonetheless, the author shows that 
the régime is successfully emerging from the 
sequences of clan politics and military rule that 
so distressed outside observers a few years ago, 
and that it appears to have wide popular sup- 
port. Hermassi's material on his native Tunisia 
is the most familiar and hence constitutes less 
of a contribution than that on the other coun- 
tries. However, he makes some striking, if 
sobering, comments on "the structural incapa- 
bility of the country to undertake, alone and in 
the absence of Maghrebi regional economic inte- 
gration, the task of full industrialization (p. 
214),” and on how “the Tunisian elite is in the 
process of losing its dynamizing and liberating 
powers (p. 215).” In fact, he concludes, “One 
is led to believe that in contrast to the recent 
and remote past, Algeria is finally displacing 
Tunisia as the symbol of progress in the Magh- 
reb (p. 215).” 


One may, of course, quibble with some of the 
author's interpretations or bridle a bit at such 
seemingly defensive assertions as "the Maghrebi 
Societies, contrary to superficial observations, 
are presently equal in national cohesion to any 
European society (p. 208)." Yet such reactions 
only testify to Hermassi's success in provoking 
serious thought. The book is flawed by some 
inconsistencies in spelling and, more important, 
in verb tenses, which could confuse a reader 
unfamiliar with the topic under discussion. But 
such trifles hardly prevent this well-planned, 
well-researched book from constituting a major 
contribution to the study of North Africa in 
particular and to developmental questions in 
general. 


A LORNA HAHN is Executive Director of the Asso- 
ciation on Third World Affairs. 


PAKISTAN 


FOREIGN AID AND INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 
IN PAKISTAN, by Irving Brecher and_S. A. 
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Abbas. New York: Cambridge Univ. Press, 
1972. xi + 291 pages. Illus. Appendix. Bibl. 
Index. $19.50. 


Reviewed by Shabid Javed Burki 


One virtue of the book by Brecher and Abbas 
is that there can be little doubt as to their assess- 
ment of the rôle played by foréign aid in de- 
veloping Pakistan's economy. “In short,’ they 
write, "foreign aid can be a major influence for 
economic growth or stagnation in the under- 
developed world . . . Of the end results (in 
Pakistan), there can be no doubt: a highly 
constructive airing of foreign aid problems, and 
a significant increase in the effectiveness of and 
as an instrument for supplementing domestic 
savings and relieving major bottlenecks (p. 
164)." More specifically, "there can be little 
doubt that the Pakistan economy has reaped 
substantive gains from foreign run projects and 
in industrial commodities (pp. 164-167)" 

Although this very positive assessment of the 
róle of foreign aid as an instrument of economic 
development helps the reader to follow the argu- 
ment, it is also bound to disturb him a great 
deal For it is by no means clear that foreign 
aid plays such a róle, and after going through 
eight chapters (3 to 10) devoted to the sub- 
stance of the argument one is left with the very 
strong impression that no serious attempt has 
been made to present the other side of the pic- 
ture. It appears that the authors had made up 
their minds on page 22 and marshalled the 
available facts (some of chem should prove very 
useful for future analysts doing further research 
on the subject) to prove the point to their 
satisfaction but not necessarily to that of their 
reader's (or reviewer's). 

This then is the major weakness of the study. 
One does not have to look hard for the reasons 
why it was allowed to dominate the thinking 
of the authors. We are told that the "study was 


conceived early in 1966, and the basic writing. 


was completed in the summer of 1969" (p. xi). 
In other words, the project which resulted in 
the study was launched soon after the comple- 
tion of the highly successful Second Five Year 
Plan (1960-1965). The performance of the 
economy during these five years provides the 
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authors with the analytical backdrop to muct 
of their thinking— "The new government which 
assumed power in 1958 not only brought politi- 
cal stability to the country but also laid the 
basis for a vigorous growth policy by giving 
full attention and support to development ac- 
tivity" (p. 42). 

The consequences of this approach to “the 
busy bee route to development" (save-invest- 
save) manifested themselves around 1969, when 
the authors had completed much of their 
writing. In the concluding part of their work 
they show some awareness of the socio-political 
movement that brought an abrupt end to the 
régime of Ayub Khan, but there is nothing in 
the main body of the text that would make the 
reader anticipate these developments. The state- 
ment on page 170: “It is clear that the serious 
political disturbances of 1968/69 stemmed, in. 
large part, from the failure of social progress to 
match the record of broad economic growth," 
given the foregoing analysis, seems totally out 
of place. 

In sum, the book is strong on data but weak 
in analysis. It is recommended to those whe 
would like to know more about the sources and 
types of foreign assistance received by Pakistan 
but not to those who would like to know the 
real impact this assistance has had on the coun- 
try's development. 


A SHAHID JAVED BURKI, Ministry of Commerce, 
Islamabad. 


TURKEY 


EASTERN TURKEY: A GUIDE AND HISTORY, by 
Gwyn Williams. London: Faber and Faber, 
1972. 230 pages. Illus. Appendices. Bibl. 
Index. £4.90. 


Reviewed by Dennis P. Williams 


The appearance of Gwyn Williams’ second 
book on travel in Turkey occurs at a time 
when tourism in that country is just beginning 
to come into its own on a large scale. It is, 
therefore, a timely publication and one which 
should arouse the interest and appetite of those 
hardy enough to venture into the rugged terrain 
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+f Eastern Turkey. However, the casual tourist 
hould be forewarned. This is not an ordinary 
suide to hotels, restaurants and historical monu- 
nents. It is much more a short history of the 
egion coupled with an account of the author's 
ywn travels in the area. In this sense, it is 
nore in the tradition of the travel accounts 
of the nineteenth century than a competitor to 
he Hachette Guide or Turkey on Five Dollars 
4 Day. 

The book is divided into two major sections. 
The first deals with the mosaic of peoples and 
cultures which at one time or another inhabited 
that part of Turkey lying east of the line run- 
ing roughly from Ordu on the Black Sea to 
Saziantep in the south. Relying on archaeo- 
ogical evidence from Eastern Anatolia, the 
wthor begins his account with prehistoric 
imes and then skillfully outlines the history 
ind cultural contributions of local and regional 
groups from the rise of the Hittites to the fall 
of the Ottoman Empire. He concludes with a 
very short section on Muslim architecture in 
Kastern Turkey. 

Although such a survey must of necessity be 
superficial and incomplete, it nevertheless serves 
well as a very general introduction to the area. 
Kn particular, it helps in locating historical re- 
mains described in the second part of the book 
an some sort of historical-cultural matrix. Even 
30, one cannot help thinking that the non- 
expert on the region is likely to come away 
xather confused. Eastern Turkey simply has 
too much history to be fully digested in so 
short a space. For those who find their curiosity 
awakened, however, a three-page bibliography 
Mists some useful references on travel, history, 
art and archaeology in the region. 

Part II consists of a series of "itineraries," a 
«aumber of which were followed by the author 
on his own trips through the region. Most of 
«he chapters are concise, two to six pages in 
length, with the longest running almost thirty 
pages (“The Van Region”). Over forty black 
and white pictures from the various sites de- 
scribed are interspersed throughout the text, 
and a map at the beginning of the book locates 
the towns, cities and land routes which Wil- 
liams travelled. Most of the chapters begin 
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with a brief reference to the history of the 
particular city or region as outlined in Part I. 
This is followed by a description of the author's 
visit there and some hints (though not al- 
ways) on where to stay and additional sites 
of possible interest. These details are often 
spiced with little anecdotes and vignettes which 
this reviewer found enjoyable for the most part. 
In fact, one wishes that more space had been 
devoted to them. This, after all, is what gives 
earlier accounts of travel in eastern Turkey 
their enduring interest. However, in trying to 
be at once both traveller and travel guide, the 
author ends up falling somewhere between the 
two. The former is certainly the more interest- 
ing aspect of Williams, and his comparisons of 
his own observations with those of earlier trav- 
ellers in the area, especially H. F. B. Lynch's 
accounts of Ármenia, make for fascinating read- 
ing. For the alpinist traveller an added attrac- 
tion of the book is an appendix written by 
Sidney E. P. Nowill on conditions and climbing 
opportunities. 

A major irritant in an otherwise useful and 
informative book is the author's tendency to 
use long, awkward sentences with intervening 
clauses that interrupt the flow of the narrative 
and which are very confusing. Sentences like 
the following are more numerous than they 
should be: “We nráde first of all for Özalp, 
past the Urartian sites of Anzaf, where there 
is little to see, and Lake Ercek. After the rela- 
tives I had met at Van it didn't surprise me 
that prominent citizens of Ozalp, this remote 
town near the Persian frontier, were a cousin 
and uncle of Aksit's and the uncle took us for a 
walk to the eastern edge of the town to, taste 
the famous water at a fountain that makes a 
little oasis with its overflow (p. 113)." This 
weakness, however, is more than counter- 
balanced. by the authors enthusiasm for the 
subject, developed over the course of eight 
years' residence in Turkey as a teacher at the 
University of Istanbul. And well he might be, 
for Eastern Anatolia is truly one of the most 
spectacular and varied regions of the Middle 
East. 


A DENNIS P. WILLIAMS, a former Peace Corps Vol- 
unteer in Eastern Turkey, is a Ph.D. Candidate 
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at the School of Advanced International Studies, 
The Johns Hopkins University, Washington, D. C. 


TROUBLED ALLIANCE: ‘TURKISH-AMERICAN 
PROBLEMS IN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE, 
1945-1971, by George S. Harris. Washington 
and Stanford: American Enterprise Institute 
for Public Policy Research and the Hoover 
Institution on War, Revolution and Peace, 
1972. 263 pages. $4.50. 


Reviewed by John C. Campbell 


This is an especially important book for 
American readers because it explains how the 
alliance has been seen from the Turkish end, and 
why it is not like the ties with our NATO 
partners in Western Europe. The guarantees are 
the same, of course, and the guarantees are im- 
portant, but the fundamental concern of suc- 
cessive governments in Ankara has been the 
prospect of large and continuing American aid 
so that they could succeed in their development 
programs at home. To get that aid, Turkey took 
on various rôles and activities with the primary 
purpose of pleasing Washington, from sending 
troops to Korea to acting as a spearhead of 
American policy in the Middle East. The result, 
as Dr. Harris shows, was to create the illusion 
of shared interests although the two parties 
never really defined or understood the scope 
and depth of their association. Thus, the United 
States was surprised at the problems which arose 
when conditions changed and did not handle 
them very skillfully. 

In his preface the author forestalls criticism 
by sharply limiting his purposes. He is writing 
not a history of the alliance but an analysis of 
those problems which troubled the relations of 
the two countries; he is examining the worm 
rather than the apple. He does, however, give 
us the best available account of the early postwar 
period, making good use of the published US 
documents through 1946. He also touches briefly 
and with judicious comment on such episodes 
as the formation of the Baghdad Pact, the Syrian 
crisis of 1957, and the periodic strife in and 
over Cyprus. Much remains for future historians 
here, but the great merit of this book is the 
study of Turkey policy and opinion through the 
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use of Turkish publications by an author whose 
personal experience in Turkey gives depth to hi: 
analysis and his judgment. 

In his concluding "reflections" the autho: 
makes the telling point that throughout the en 
tire postwar period the US government ha: 
looked upon the alliance from the standpoim 
of its own short-term interests without adequate 
consideration of the long-term effects on Turkist 
attitudes and policies. It was an approach ir 
which Washington persisted long after the 
Turks were questioning the exclusive nature o 
the American connection and looking for way: 
to be more independent of it. Nevertheless, the 
alliance exists, and Dr. Harris expects it to con- 
tinue for some time. Making a rather safe pre- 
diction, he notes that some elements in Turkish 
society are disturbed by Soviet advances in the 
Middle East and want the continued military 
aid and backing of the United States, while other 
elements want to avoid provoking the Soviet 
Union and therefore believe that Turkey should 
keep its distance from the United States. All in 
all, the author keeps his reflections well within 
rein. If the reader is wondering how Turkey’s 
relationship with the United States may fit into 
its changing position with respect to Western 
Europe, the Mediterranean, the Balkans and the 
Arab world, he is on his own. 


A JOHN C. CAMPBELL is Senior Research Fellow at 
the Council on Foreign Relations and Vice Pres- 
ident of the Middle East Institute. 


BIOGRAPHY 


SAYYID JAMAL AD-DIN "AL-AFGHÁNÜI' A 
POLITICAL BIOGRAPHY, by Nikki R. Keddie. 
Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1972. xvii + 
479 pages. Append. Notes. Bibl. Index. 
$20.00. 


Reviewed by Malcolm H. Kerr 


This volume, which represents a decade of 
research by Professor Keddie and goes well 
beyond the material provided in her earlier 
books and articles, is a work of first-class 
importance that may be expected to stand in 
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he future as the definitive biography of the 
egendary nineteenth century political activist 
and publicist. While much has been written 
about Jamal al-Din in the past, Professor 
Seddie’s painstaking work is justified by the 
reed to unravel a tangled web of mythology 
ibout him that has long been accepted as the 
ruth. The opportunity for this enterprise has 
>een provided by the recent availability of 
Jmportant source materials unearthed by such 
scholars as Iraj Afshar, Asghar Mahdavi, A. 
Albert Kudsi-Zadeh and Homa Pakdaman. To 
these Professor Keddie has added considerable 
Wabors of her own in archives in London, Paris, 
Tehran and elsewhere, plus a thorough exami- 
mation, more attentively critical than that of 
earlier scholars, of materials that have been cir- 
culating for a long time. 


Much of the book is devoted to detective 
work whose importance may escape the casual 
reader, in which the author examines a mass of 
conflicting scraps of evidence about the timing 
and circumstances of Jamal al-Din’s travels, 
personal relationships, motives and ideas. The 
details are important partly to explain the pat- 
tern of confusion about his career that he him- 
self was largely responsible for propagating, 
and partly also to show that nonetheless he 
amounted to much more than the opportunistic 
adventurer that Professor Elie Kedourie por- 
trays, for example, in his polemical little book, 
Afghani and ‘Abduh. 

As Professor Keddie shows, Jamāl al-Dīn 
was not a (Sunni) Afghan but a (Shia) 
Persian, though he posed in Turkey, Egypt and 
Europe as an Afghan and in Afghanistan as a 
Turk. His peripatetic career in India, Afghani- 
stan, Egypt, France, England, Russia, Iran, Iraq 
and Turkey was studded with shadowy episodes 
of proximity to monarchs and ministers with 
whom he never managed to gain the influential 
rôles he sought, and often he ended by alienat- 
ing his patrons who found him irritating and 
untrustworthy. At various times he offered his 
services to successive authorities representing 
conflicting interests, but was almost always 
held at arm’s length and was actually expelled 
from Afghanistan, Turkey, Egypt and Iran as 
an undesirable by the very authorities he had 
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offered to serve. Once rebuffed in his quest 
for patronage, or even while he was seeking 
it, he repeatedly conspired with enemies of the 
régime, though generally with much less prac- 
tical effect than was attributed to him. The 
primary exception to this is his probable com- 
plicity (which he vehemently denied) in the 
assassination of Nasir al-Din Shah in 1896, 
evidently in revenge for the humiliating man- 
ner of his expulsion from Iran in 1891. 

Professor Keddie's detailed analysis also sets 
forth a host of contradictions in Jamal al-Din's 
enunciated ideas, and makes it clear that his 
traditional image as a devoted champion of 
Islamic reformist teachings is quite misleading. 
In reality he was a freethinker who tailored his 
message to widely varied audiences and viewed 
religious appeals as instrumental to political 
ends. Much of this judgment is by now 
familiar to students of Afghani, but Professor 
Keddie goes farther to show that even his piece 
of writing most often cited as a defense of 
orthodoxy—the tract titled "The Refutation 
of the Materialists,” directed against Sayyid 
Ahmad Khan's "Naicheriyya" school—was mo- 
tivated not by the school’s philosophic pro- 
gressivism but by its affinity to British cultural 
and political influence in India. Even the ap- 
peal to pan-Islamic sentiment with which 
Aghanrs legacy is particularly associated is 
shown to be episodic and instrumental: Afghani 
did not preach it until 1883 when engaged 
in courting Sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid, and on sub- 
sequent occasions he was quite prepared to 
drop it in favor of conflicting causes. What 
generally held his career and concerns together 
was a burning hostility to British imperialism, 
a cause in which he sought repeatedly to enlist 
whatever Muslim and European governments 
and individuals he could. Even here, however, 
consistency breaks down, for on at least one 
occasion he sought to lend his services to the 
British government in its dealings with the 
Ottoman Sultan. 

What Professor Keddie provides a good deal 
of raw material for, but only marginally seeks 
to develop as an overt theme in her book, 
is a psychological analysis of this most remark- 
ably complicated man. Jamal al-Din clearly 
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emerges as a brilliant man of restless energies 
and ambitions, an inveterate dissimulator, con- 
stantly scheming, quarrelling, importuning, 
threatening, preaching, boasting of his influence 
yet then complaining of his rejection by men 
in high places, and all the while exerting a 
powerful force of personality and intellect over 
an array of disciples and associates, many of 
whom, however, were eventually to turn away 
from him. 

It is not in this book but in an as yet un- 
published paper read in May 1973 to a confer- 
ence on Psychology and Near Eastern Studies 
at Princeton University that Professor Keddie 
offers some interesting speculations about 
Afghani’s psychological character and refers 
explicitly to such traits as paranoia, latent homo- 
sexuality, impostorship and pathological lying— 
for all of which her book provides considerable 
evidence. As she notes in the paper, in part 
these characteristics reflected certain cultural 
values familiar in traditional Islamic and espe- 
cially Shi'a society: notions of martyrdom and 
mahdism, sexual segregation, dissimulation of 
religious belief (tagiyya), and the prestige of 
eloquence. Especially, however, in Afghàni's 
case these are particular traits of an aberrant 
personality, for the understanding of which 
modern concepts of psychoanalysis and the 
writings of Erikson, Rank, Freud, Lasswell and 
others may be highly relevant. The first key to 
a proper application of all this to Afghani, of 
course, must be detailed information about his 
childhood, and here, as Professor Keddie 
acknowledges in the paper, the scant informa- 
tion available justifies no more than conjecture 
about the origins of the personality pattern 
that was to emerge throughout his career. 

Despite what this review may seem to imply, 
Professor Keddie's book is not a polemic 
against Jamal al-Din but in some ways sym- 
pathetic and positive in its portrayal. Not- 
withstanding the dissimulations and contra- 
dictions, she has no doubt about the genuine- 
ness of his attachment to the cause of social 
and political regeneration in Eastern lands and 
to the neoplatonic and Islamic philosophical 
traditions in which he never ceased to school 
himself. More particularly, she finds that his 
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impact on nationalist and reformist thinking, 
however much it may rest in part on some mis- 
conceptions about his ideas, has been of great 
importance and has, if anything, grown with the 
passage of time since his death. 


A MALCOLM H. KERR is Professor of Political 
Science and Dean of the Division of Social Sci- 
ences, University of California, Los Angeles. 


LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE 


A BASIC COURSE IN IRAQI ARABIC, by Wallace 
M. Erwin. Washington, D. C.: Georgetown 
University Press, 1969. The Richard Slade 
Harrell Arabic Series: Number 11. xxii + 
389 pages. Paper, $6.50. 


Reviewed by Ernest N. McCarus 


This Baste Course completes the coverage of 
Iraqi Arabic in the Harrell Arabic Series, follow- 
ing a reference grammar and English-Arabic and 
Arabic-English dictionaries! It is designed to 
teach the major grammatical structures of edu- 
cated Muslim speech of Baghdad using an oral- 
aural approach to language study. It consists of 
forty units, the first ten of which deal with 
phonology and the remaining thirty with gram- 
mar and vocabulary. The Introduction (pp. x- 
xiv) describes the layout of the book and 
explains to the teacher and the student how the 
drills can best be utilized. There are Arabic- 
English and English-Arabic glossaries as well as 
an "Index of Grammatical Features" at the back 
of the book. 

The phonology lessons are based on a very 
careful and thorough contrastive analysis be- 
tween Iraqi Arabic and English. In introducing 
a particular feature of Arabic phonology—a 
consonant, emphasis, stress, etc—the English 
counterpart is described and contrasted with 
Iraqi Arabic. Articulation processes are carefully 
described and suggestions are given for achiev- 
ing accurate pronunciation. The prammar lessons 
contain a dialogue of six to eight short sentences, 
often with cultural notes providing the social 
background of linguistic usage. Every fifth 
lesson has a narrative rather than a dialogue, 
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providing experience in third-person usage. The 
dialogues, set in Iraq, are taken from the daily 
lives of Aba Zuhayr atid Abt Khalid and their 
families, including the marriage of a daughter. 
The next major section of the lesson is grammar, 
where the structural features of the dialogue are 
discussed. All major structures are included, pro- 
ceeding from the most basic to the more com- 
plex. For example, roots and patterns are dealt 
with late in the course, and the conditional 
sentence is one of the last items presented. The 
lesson ends with drills on the grammatical fea- 
tures introduced in this lesson. 


'This is an extremely well-organized book. 
Grammatical features are introduced according 
to a set plan; vocabulary items are controlled, 
both in number of items per lesson and, more 
importantly, in controlled re-use throughout the 
subsequent lessons of the book. The lessons are 
short, so that the class should move along fast 
and acquire a sense of progress and achievement. 
The grammatical notes are extensive, complete 
and clear, so that class time should be free for 
doing the dialogues and drills. There are re- 
markably few typographical errors, in spite of 
all the special symbols used. 

An especially good feature is the treatment 
of the active participle. Some Arabic participles 
have perfective meaning, e.g. daaris (“having 
studied”); others have, in addition, a progres- 
sive meaning, as in baagi (“having remained” 
and “remaining” ); still others may have future 
meaning, as raayih (“going” as well as "going 
to go”). While most works obliterate these dis- 
tinctions, translating all Arabic active participles 
with English participles in -ing ("studying," 
"remaining," etc.), this text takes great care to 
indicate the precise meaning of the Iraqi 
participle. 

Actual speech tends to be quite complex in 
its sentence structure, with various kinds of 
subordinate clauses and concessive clauses, The 
language student, however, must first master 
simple sentence patterns; if he does this well he 
can then achieve a considerable degree of fluency 
in self-expression. Basic Course emphasizes ac- 
curate control of simple sentences, while includ- 
ing such subordinate sentence types as relative 
clauses, conditional clauses and when- and after- 
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clauses. For the sake of more comprehensive 
coverage, concessive clauses (“although,” "even 
though") and constructions of the type "I want 
him to go" could also have been included. None- 
theless, with the foundation that this book offers, 
the student should be able to develop his con- 
versational skills rapidly when exposed to an 
Iraqi Arabic milieu. 

In sum, this course is based on sound peda- 
gogy and thorough linguistic analysis and is an 
important contribution to the study of Arabic 
dialects. 

1. A Short Reference Grammar of Iraqi Arabic by 
Wallace M. Erwin, 1963; A Dictionary of Iraqi 
Arabic: English-Arabic, edited by B. E. Clarity, Karl 
Stowasser and Ronald G. Wolfe, 1964; and A Dic- 
tionary of Iraqi Arabic: Arabic-English, edited by 
Daniel R. Woodhead and Wayne Beene, 1967. All 
are in the Richard Slade Harrell Arabic Series of the 
Georgetown University Press. 


A ERNEST N. MCCARUS is Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Near Eastern Languages and Literatures, 
the University of Michigan. 





KAHLIL GIBRAN: HIS BACKGROUND, CHAR- 
ACTER AND Works, by Khalil S. Hawi. 
Beirut: The Arab Institute for Research and 
Publishing, 1972. xi + 284 pages. Bibl. to p. 
298. Index. $7.75. Available from Interna- 
tional Scholarly Book Services, Inc., P. O. Box 
4347, Portland, Oregon 97208. 


Reviewed by Roger M. A. Allen 


This review must begin on a cautionary note. 
If one observes the copyright date of this volume 
as being 1972, one might be led to believe that 
it is a new work. It is not, and the publishers 
should be chided for not indicating much: more 
clearly than they have that this is a reprint of a 
work which was first published in the Oriental 
Series of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences at the 
American University of Beirut in 1963. Indeed, 
they might also have been more careful in the 
task of copying the original format? the Fore- 
word promised for page xi in the Contents of 
this edition (and by Nabih Amin Faris in the 
original) is no longer to be found. After this 
initial caveat, to the work itself. 

How is one to explain or justify the con- 
tinuing popularity of the works of Gibran, and 
the numerous examples of thickly-papered slim 
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' volumes in enormous type which still populate 
the shelves of most of the bookstores in this 
country? Most of the students of this reviewer 
admit (ot even confess) that they read Gibran 
during their early 'teens but, on re-reading him 
now, find the fact difficult to explain. The 
Prophet (one of Gibran’s works originally 
written in Arabic, severely criticised by his own 
mother, and later written and published in 
English) has sold well in excess of one million 
copies, and it and many of Gibran's other works 
seem to appeal to those in quest of some mys- 
terious entity roughly akin to the mystic orient 
and also to those who will always find profundity 
in an aphoristic utterance prettily expressed. 
And Gibran brought this last category of expres- 
sion down to a fine art; as Khalil Hawi points 
out in one of his rare, personal intrusions into 
this otherwise admirably detached study: "How 
can unity be achieved in a work whose smallest 
sub-section is self-contained?" (p. 269). 

'The picture which most Americans have of 
Gibran has been fostered, developed and dis- 
torted by numerous works which are either 
adulatory in tone or else personally critical. In 
the present study, Professor Hawi has ignored 
the personal adoration so evident in Barbara 
Young's This Man from Lebanon and some of 
the more suspect insinuations of Mikhā'il 
Nu'ayma, Gibran's friend and colleague in the 
literary circle which met in New York in the 
1920s. In this'study, Hawi has confined himself 
to the facts which he has been able to discover 
for himself (including several from documents 
in Gibran's own hand) and in the process has 
come up with some rather interesting informa- 
tion. For example, the laudatory introduction to 
Tears and Smiles which appeared under the 
name of Nasib ‘Arida, another of Gibran's col- 
leagues in the "Bond of the Pen" (as the latter's 
literary circle was called), was in fact written 
by Gibran himself (pp. 104 and 105). 

After sketching the background to the history 
of the Syro-Lebanese region at the time of 
Gibran's birth and also to the literary renaissance 
in the area during the nineteenth century, Pro- 
fessor Hawi turns to a consideration of previous 
accounts of Gibran's life before giving his own 
version of the facts and an astute interpretation 
of his works. We learn that Gibran never did 
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meet Rodin in any meaningful way, that he 
posed as an oriental prince during his stay in 
Paris and that he deliberately set out to build an 
image for himself: 

“I feel, within me, a hidden power that wishes 
to dress its nakedness with a beautiful garment 
of great deeds. This makes me feel that I 
came to this world to write my name upon the 
face of life in big letters... ." (A Self-Portrait, 
Citadel Press, 1969, p. 32). 

From this study, we are left with a picture of a 
partly cynical and partly pathetic figure: a man 
of considerable genius in his use of words and 
imagination who often abused those gifts to suit 
his own ends. Perhaps less self-esteem and 
greater sincerity towards both himself and 
others would have prevented him from writing 
works of such facile popularity and would have 
permitted him to contribute to the history of 
modern Arabic literature in a more forceful 
fashion. However, it was his colleagues (on 
whom his influence was immense) who were to 
make the most original contributions while he 
himself continued to produce his own kind of 
literature for his ever-increasing public. 

Most of the more unsavory traits of Gibran 
are evident on the pages of this study by Pro- 
fessor Hawi, who seems to feel rather more 
sympathy for him than the present reviewer 
can muster, However, he has succeeded in dis- 
tinguishing between fact and fabrication in a 
convincing way and has produced a valuable 
study of his life and works which will probably 
remain the most accurate for the foreseeable 
future. 

A ROGER M. A. ALLEN is Assistant Professor of 


Arabic in the Department of Oriental Studies, 
University of Pennsylvania. 


MEDIEVAL HISTORY 


OTTOMAN IMPERIALISM DURING THE REFOR- 
MATION: EUROPE AND THE CAUCASUS, by 
Carl Max Kortepeter. New York: New York 
University Press; London: University of Lon- 
don Press Ltd., 1972. xx + 278 pages. Maps. 
Tables. Bibl. Index, $14.50. 


Reviewed by Roderic H. Davison 


Kortepeter's stage stretches across the Otto- 
man Empire's northern tier, from the Danubian 
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plain to the Caspian Sea. The actors are Habs- 
burgs, Hungarian patriots, princes of Transyl- 
vania and Wallachia and Moldavia, Crimean 
Tatar Khans, Zaporozhian Cossacks, Polish 
kings, Muscovite tsars, Nogay Tatars, Don 
Cossacks, Circassians, Georgians, other peoples 
of Transcaucasia, Safavid monarchs of Jran— 
and of course the Ottomans. The time period is 
from 1554 to 1606; the concentration is from 
the start of the Turkish-Persian war in 1578 to 
the Ottoman-Habsburg peace of Szitva Török 
in 1606. 


What interests Professor Kortepeter princi- 
pally is how these political units got along with 
each other, and the Ottoman relationships to 
them all. The relationships are sometimes diplo- 
matic, sometimes those of overlord to obedient 
or rebellious vassal, often of war. The center of 
the book is neither a theoretical exposition of 
Ottoman imperialism nor an analysis of how 
decisions were made in Istanbul and of why 
wars were waged. There is, to be sure, a little of 
this: discussion of why war began with the 
Safavids in 1578, for instance, or a chapter on 
the róle of personalities and palace intrigue in 
Ottoman decision-making. But the meat of the 
book is what happened in the field, on cam- 
paigns and in concomitant negotiations. The 
Astrakhan campaign of 1569, the Persian war of 
1578-90, and the long war with the Habsburgs 
from 1593 to 1606 are recounted in consider- 
able detail. Through all three runs the theme of 
the crucial róle of the Crimean Tatar Khan, the 
independent-minded vassal of the sultans. 
Through the latter two runs a religious theme: 
Sunnite Ottomans against Shiite Safavids and 
their Kızılbaş sympathizers in Anatolia; Catholic 
Habsburgs and Counter-Reformation forces 
against Protestant Hungarians and their Turkish 
supporters. 


Three virtues in particular mark the book. 
One is its sweep, from Buda to Batum and Baku 
via bagcesaray, the Crimean Tatar capital. It is 
as if the work of Dorothy Vaughan, Europe and 
the Turks, 1350-1700 (Liverpool, 1954) and 
W. E. D. Allen, Problems of Turkish Power in 
tbe Sixteentb Century (London, 1963) had been 
connected and amplified, bringing the Black Sea 
to the center rather than Eastern Europe or the 
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Turkestan-Caspian region. One sees the northern " 
Ottoman periphery whole. The second is the 
scholarship. Kortepeter's sources range beyond 
what was available to Hammer or lorga. He 
uses the Ottoman histories, especially Pegevi, 
but also materials in Latin, Polish, Russian, 
Italian, English, French, German, Romanian and 
modern Turkish. The third is the detail—the 
book is packed with it, in both text and notes. 
In a way this is a reference book, to which the 
index is a good though far from complete guide. 

There are also three defects. First, the book 
is very difficult reading. This is partly because 
of the detail. More broad lines, more pithy sum- 
maries, easier transitions and sequiturs would 
help. Sometimes the focus seems lost—as if the 
subject were the Crimean Khanate, not Ottoman 
imperialism; if there is a hero, it is Gazi Giray 
Khan (1588-1608). Second, the author never 
treats fully the economic factors, especially com- 
merce, on the importance of which he insists in 
the introduction and conclusion. Finally, may the 
Evil Eye fix on the NYU Press for its miserably 
small print—bad enough in the text, and so 
tiny in the notes that a magnifying glass is 
needed under an ordinary reading lamp—and 
for concealing the notes at chapter ends. 


A RODERIC H. DAVISON, author of numerous books 
and articles on "Turkish history, is Professor of 
Near Eastern History at the George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 


SALADIN, by Andrew S. Ehrenkreutz. Albany: 
State University of New York Press, 1972. 
290 pages. Bibl. Index. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Richard W. Bulliet 


Nineteenth century historiography bequeathed 
to students of Middle Eastern history a more 
than generous share of the world’s romantic 
heroes. Now one of their foremost, Saladin, 
conqueror of Jerusalem from the Crusaders and 
peer of Richard the Lionhearted, has suffered 
the fate that awaits them all: demythologization. 
Professor Ehrenkreutz in this solid, scrupulous 
and objective biography has done as much to 
deflate the legend of Saladin as Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s biography of 1898 did to puff it up. But 
what the romantics have lost is more than made 
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up for by what serious students of Middle East- 
ern history have gained. f 

Hitherto the founder of the Ayyübi dynasty 
has normally been viewed from the perspective 
of Crusader history. His momentous victories 
over the Franks in 1187 and his subsequent con- 
frontation with the forces of the third Crusade 
have long overshadowed his liquidation of the 
Fatimid dynasty in Egypt, the establishment of 
his family as a princely house and the unification 
of Egypt and Syria. Ehrenkreutz has now re- 
dressed this imbalance and in so doing has bene- 
fitted even Crusader historians by showing why 
and to what degree the Crusaders’ enemies were 
concerned with matters other than driving the 
Franks into the sea. 

In Ehrenkreutz’s narrative, Saladin is revealed 
as a not untypical but distinctly talented Kurdish 
mameluke—well-trained, clever, persevering, 
moderately ambitious—who rose to power by 
an unusually successful but otherwise traditional 
manipulation of the normal power centers of the 

period: military factions, family networks, re- 
` ligious officialdom, efc. Gone is the youthful 
innocent metamorphosed into a great moral 
leader whom earlier historical writing had de- 
scribed. The new vision is both more credible 
and better suited to allowing the reader to come 
to his own opinion as to the ultimate historical 
significance of Saladin. 

As always with worthwhile historical writing, 
individual points of interpretation may be de- 
bated. Saladin’s disastrous decision to retake 
weak Jerusalem rather than powerful Tyre when 
he had the capacity to do either seems to weigh 
too heavily in Ehrenkreutz’s final negative analy- 
sis of his undertakings against the Franks. At- 
tributing this decision to “incredible indolence” 
(p. 236) and desire to gain a cheap propaganda 
victory (p. 204) is not very convincing, espe- 
cially since no consideration is given to the 
potential effect on Crusader morale of recaptur- 
ing the city whose capture in the first place had 
been their supreme goal. Still, Ehrenkreutz’s 
harsh final judgment is not difficult to live with 
since his narrative enables the reader to come to 
his own conclusions. 

Finally, this reviewer must observe that 
Saladin does not make very exciting reading. 
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The author’s style is readable and very clear, bu 
at the same time lifeless and dull. It seems 
pity that in destroying the romantic interpreta 
tion of his subject’s life Ehrenkreutz could nc 
have compromised a bit on the romantic style i: 
chronicling it. Let this final note, however, no 
dissuade one from reading what is on the who} 
a very solid and much needed reinterpretatio: 
of Saladin’s career. 


A RICHARD W. BULLIET is Assistant Professor c 
History, Harvard University. 


RELIGION 


ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY AND THE CLASSICA» 
TRADITION, ed. by S. M. Stern, Albert Hou 
rani and Vivian Brown. Columbia, Soutim 
Carolina: University of South Carolina Press 
1972. viii + 549 pages. $25.00. 


Reviewed by Majid Fakhry 


This volume, which consists of essays directly, 
or indirectly related to Greco-Arabic learning 
is presented to Richard Walzer on his seventiet} 
birthday, in recognition of his important con 
tribution to that field of study. Apart from thi: 
tenuous link, it is difficult to isolate any othe» 
connective principle binding together paper: 
dealing with such diverse subjects as “Con. 
junctio inter homines hominum" and “Shaikk 
Khalid and the Naqshabandi Order." Neverthe- 
less, we can group the essays making up thi: 
volume under three principal headings: Arabic 
Aristotelianism, Islamic ethics and Kalam, or 
scholastic theology. Some papers, though very 
valuable in themselves, cannot, however, be 
fitted into this scheme. Noteworthy among these 
are the papers of S. Sambursky on “Philoponus’ 
Rejection of the Infinite" M. Plessner's "AI- 
Farabi’s Introduction to the Study of Medicine,” 
W. and M. Kneale’s “Prosleptic Propositions 
and Arguments” and S. M. Stern’s “Abii ‘Isa Ibn 
al-Munajjim’s Chronography.” 

The papers dealing with Arabic Aristotelian- 
ism cover a whole range of important themes: 
Aristotle's Greek commentators in Arabic (A. A. 
Ghoraba and F. Rosenthal), his conception of 
the good (J. L. Ackrill and D. A. Rees), al- 
Kindi's Aristotelian "dimension" (A. L. Ivry) 
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and his theory of knowledge (S. van den Bergh). 

The papers dealing with ethics include a dis- 
cussion of some aspects of Mu'tazilite theory by 
‘George Hourani, subsequently expanded into a 
book, and an English translation by J. N. Mat- 
«ock of Galen's epitome on ethics, which is an 
important link in the development of ethical 
theory in Islam, made accessible to English- 
reading scholars for the first time. 

The “theological” papers deal with a much 
wider range of subjects: the Mu'tazilite revival 
in contemporary Muslim thought (L. Gardét), 
the Imamite attitude to the text of the Qu'ràn 
(E. Kohlberg), and "acquisition" in early Kalam 
(M. Schwarz). 

'There are, in addition, a number of essays 
dealing with different aspects of Arabic and 
Greek logic that add greatly to the value of this 
volume, which honors an outstanding scholar 
who has devoted the whole of his academic 
activity to Greco-Arabic learning in the Middle 
Ages. It is, in this respect, a fitting tribute, and 
the editors should be complimented for the time 
and energy which went into its preparation. 


A MAJID FAKHRY, American University of Beirut, 
Beirut, Lebanon. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


ÄGYPTEN DEN AGYPTEN!: DIB POLITISCHE UND 
GESELLSCHAFTLICHE KRISE DER JAHRE 1878- 
1882 IN AGYPTEN, by Alexander Schólch. Zurich 
and Freiburg: Atlantis Verlag, 1973. Beitrage zur 
Kolonial-und Überseegeschichte, Band 9. Foreword 
by Albert Hourani. 269 pages. Map. Notes to p. 
365. Archival data to p. 369. Bibl. to p. 380. 
Chronology to p. 384. Indices. DM/Fr. 48. 


In the preface, Albert Hourani describes Schólch's 
work as "one of the most important books on the 
modern history of the Middle East to have appeared 
in recent years (p. 13)." Verily and indeed. This 
is one of the best case studies which this reviewer 
has encountered in terms of focus, method and 
analysis. 

To begin with the more mechanical aspects, the 
study is characterized by meticulous and extremely 
thorough documentation—to wit, each of the three 
main chapters is referenced by more than 400 foot- 
notes, The data are based on an exhaustive search 
of the Egyptian Archives, German and Austrian 
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Foreign Office records and the usual French and 
British sources. The author thus has examined some 
new materials, a contribution by itself. 

Unlike most studies of the ‘Urabi Revolt, Schólch 
focuses on the political and social crises of the years 
1878-82 in Egypt, while taking European imperialistic 
designs and interventions merely as parameters for 
his analysis. In his lead chapter he presents Egyptian 
society under Isma'il, examining the political and 
social power bases of the Khedive, the military élite, 
the landed aristocracy and the local notables. In the 
remainder of the volume, Schólch describes the 
social, economic and political changes experienced 
by these groups during those momentous four years, 
the shifting alliances among them, and their inter- 
play with foreign actors. 

At the risk of doing Schólch some injustices be- 
cause of the brevity of this notice, this reviewer 
will single out only two of his well-documented con- 
clusions: Colonel ‘Urabi was not a classical revolu- 
tionary leader, nor an Arab nor even an Egyptian 
nationalist in the conventional sense; rather, he saw 
himself as pater patriae (p. 266), who fought for 
emancipation and equality for his fellow citizens. 
Also, while considerable and far-reaching changes 
occurred in the political configurations in Egypt dur- 
ing those four years, they did not constitute a revolu- 
tion, nor were they intended as such, for inter al, 
the "Urabiyün desired to work within the system. 

The quality of style, documentation and analysis 
make this a first-rate book and a "must" not only 
for historians but also for students of revolutionary 
and nationalist movements in the area. Even more 
revealing may be the fact that this reviewer found 
himself unable to skip a single page, an experience 
which should be shared by, hopefully, a large 
readership. 


A PETER BECHTOLD, University of Maryland at Col- 
lege Park. 


THE CHANGING BALANCE OF POWER IN THE 
PERSIAN GULF, by Elizabeth Monroe. New York: 
American Universities Field Staff, Inc., 1972. 69 
pages. Appendix to p. 79. $4.95. 


This is the report of an “international seminar" 
held at Rome from June 26th to July 1st, 1972. 
Sir Denis Wright, fotmer British Ambassador to 
Iran, chaired the seminar which was initiated by 
E. A. Bayne, Director of the Center for Mediter- 
ranean Studies, with the particular financial aid of 
the Iranian Oil Operating Companies upon the "in- 
terested approval" of the Shah of Iran. Miss Eliza- 
beth Monroe acted as Rapporteuse of the seminat. 

The report starts with an account of the political 
and social background of the Persian Gulf. The 
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Irano-Iraqi, Iraqi-Kuwayti, and Saudi Arabian-Abu 
Dhabian political differences, amongst others, are 
mentioned. While this swift and insightful outline 
forms an appropriate introduction to the rest of the 
report, its over-crispness leaves no room for developing 
the major points that it raises. For example, no at- 
tempt is made to explain why Saudi Arabia and 
Iran do not form an alliance; or why Egypt suddenly 
improved relations with Iran (pp. 19-20). An im- 
portant suggestion emerging from a discussion of oil 
problems in the relations of consuming and producing 
countries is the call for accommodation rather than 
"brinkmanship" on the part of oil-consuming states 
(pp. 40-Á1). A number of valuable ideas are also 
listed for consideration of the smaller oil-producing 
nations of the Gulf in spending their increasingly 
fabulous income from oil (pp. 30-35). 

A part of the report deals with the Gulf states’ 
socio-political problems. These problems stem, at 
least in part, from the presence of a large number 
of immigrants in the Arab shaykhdoms. The "threat" 
posed by "foreign Arab discontent" could be over- 
come, it is speculated, by discouraging further immi- 
Bration by means of cutting down government ex- 
penditures, or employing "foreign Arabs” only on 
fixed term contracts (p. 52). However, it seems that 
the more constructive course, and probably the most 
difficult and least likely one, would be assimilation 
of "the desirable element" from among the educated 
employees (p. 52). 

Parenthetically, there is an overestimation and there 
are also a few mistakes to be noted. The figure of 
$70 billion annual expenditures on foreign oil by the 
US by 1980 (pp. 41-42) seems quite out of keeping 
with available estimates. Optimistic forecasts put the 
figure at $25 billion, while even pessimistic projec- 
tions do not exceed $30 billion in 1980. The figure 
$5 billion on page 37 should be $650 million, as 
corrected in some copies of the report, but the figure 
$7 billion on the same page also requires correction. 
Furthermore, this mistake is not in paragraph 9 as 
the "errata" states. In addition, the date May on 
page 45 should be changed to April, as some copies 
state, but reference to line 3 in the "errata" itself is 
a mistake. 

The primary value of this report as a whole lies 
in its stimulating ideas with regard to the significance 
of the Persian Gulf in light of the West's “energy 
crisis." On the other hand, it can hardly be regarded 
as a successful exercise in bridging the intellectual 
gap between the oil-producing states of the Gulf and 
the oil-consuming nations of the West. The over- 
whelming number of participants in the seminar 
were from Britain and the US (19 out of 23); from 
the Gulf states only participants from Iran and 
Kuwayt were present. 


A ROUHOLLAH K. RAMAZANI is Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr. Professor of Government and Foreign 
Affairs, University of Virginia. 
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GREECE AND THE ENTENTE: AUGUST 1, 19» 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1916, by Christos Theodoulc 
Thessaloniki: Institute for Balkan Studies, 19; 
379 pages. 

This is a detailed study of the inter-relatio 
among Greece, the United Kingdom, France, Imper 
Russia and Italy, roughly from the beginning 
World War I to the Venizelos coup which ultimate 
brought Greece into the war in 1917. The bo 
examines in considerable detail not only the inte 
relationships of the Great Powers but their rivalr: 
in the Balkan area and the Near East. It also carr: 
the reader through all the intricacies and tangles 
Greek politics, with the elder Venizelos fina 
emerging as the central figure on the stage. T 
volume makes interesting reading and is importa: 
for any student of the Dardanelles Campaign a: 
the Turkish problem in the period covered. T 
primary sources of the book, originally a docto» 
dissertation at the University of London, are w 
published documents of the British Foerign Off» 
the Greek Foreign Ministry and the Quai d'Ors 
together with a vast array of published documen- 
There is an excellent selected bibliography. Both t 
author and the Institute for Balkan Studies are 
be congratulated on making this study available. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


INDO-PERSIAN RELATIONS: A STUDY OF THE POLI. 
CAL AND DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS BETWEEN TI 
MUGHAL EMPIRE AND IRAN, by Riazul Isla 
Tehran: Bunyad-i Farhang-i Iran (Iranian Cultu 
Foundation), 1970. xxiv 4+- 287 pages. Illus, Bil 
Indices. No price indicated. 


This book represents a revised and updated co 
of the author's“ thesis submitted to the Univers? 
of Cambridge in 1957. It is an excellent, thouz 
perhaps unrewarding, exercise in analysis and int 
pretation of the diplomatic correspondence betwe 
the Safavid shahs of Iran and the Mughal kings 
India. 

After a short chapter on the political backgroum 
the author traces the diplomatic relations betwe 
the two countries chronologically in seven chapte 
Another short chapter on “Literature, Arts and Coi 
merce” is added for good measure and perhaps 
a relief from the meticulously drawn sections on pol 
ical relations, and this is followed by a concludi» 
chapter on factors of amity and conflict betwe 
the two countries. Eleven very useful appendic 
(A to K) appear at the énd (pp. 187-254), the fi» 
three of which touch upon Shi'a matters between ti 
two countries, and the last two are excellent disc 
sions of "diplomatic usage" and "the source: 
respectively. 

The most important aspect of the work is the fe 
that it is based totally on original and, in most case 
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temporary sources of the events treated. An im- 
'essive list of the Persian manuscripts used appears 
the bibliography, pp. 255-59 and 262-64. Some 

' these, however, were already in print at the time 

writing (eg. Qaramani's Abbbar ad-duwal, Sim 
drzà's Tubfab-yi Sami, etc). The author's various 

‘tempts at reconciling textual variations of some of 
e diplomatic dispatches is to be highly commended, 
though one has the impression sometimes that the 
eight of the argument is given to the Indian rather 
an the Iranian sources. For example, "The ‘Alam 
ra-t 'Abbas?s laboured proof of the Shah's inno- 
‘nce in the affair is not convincing” (p. 65); and 
Whe author of the ‘Alem Ara-i ‘Abbasi describes with 
alicious pleasure how ...” (p. 66). 

The one serious drawback is the author's discus- 
on of Persian-Indian diplomacy without continuous 
ference to international developments, in this case 
«toman and Uzbek. On page 91 he maintains that 
10 comtemporary accounts are extant" about the 
uation in Mavara'annahr, while on page 253 he 
ates that Shah Tahmásp's reign “has attracted no 
holar, Persian or foreign.” M. B. Dickson’s un- 
ublished thesis (Princeton University, 1958) on 
Shah Tahmasb and the Uzbeks’ is a major study 
a this subject, which also takes into account diplo- 
4atic activity with the Ottomans in the West. 

Furthermore, the comment on the last Safavid 
hah, Sultan Husayn. (pp. 136-37), that his "preoccu- 
ation with theological matters on the one hand 
id the pursuit of pleasure on the other made him 
singularly inept ruler in a period of crisis" (based 
sainly on Hanway's Travels), is not to be trusted. 
Te certainly need a full-scale study of this much- 
4aligned man. Neither can we accept such general 
atements as "The Safavid regime suffered from 
atolerance which led to cultural deterioration and 
atellectual impoverishment of Iran” (p. 185). In 
ldition, the movement of large numbers of Persian 
Titers, poets, artists and politicians to India (p. 
+68), who continued to “belong to the Shiite sect" 
p. 170), cannot be blamed on “the fierce fanaticism” 
K the Safavid shahs. Islam was still "united" be- 
seen 1500 and 1800! 

The printing of the book, done in Lahore, is 
ry good; this reviewer could find only two typo- 
raphical errors: "Uzbegs" instead of "Uzbege" (p. 
) and “Safavid” instead of "Safvaid" (p. 185). 
However, Taklü should be Takalli or Tekellü (pp. 
7, 46, 167); Qàchàr (p. 24) is probably Qajar, 
ad the name of the great painter "Bahzád" (p. 76) 
ormally occurs as Bihzad or Behzad. 


\ MICHEL M. MAZZAOUI, Department of Near 
Eastern Studies, Princeton University. 


)FFENBARUNG UND GESCHICHTE IM DENKEN 
MODERNER MUSLIME, by Rotraud Wielandt, Wies- 
baden: Franz Steiner, 1971. Akademie der Wiessen- 
schaften und der Literatur, Veróffentlichungen der 
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Orientalischen Kommission. Vol. XXV, 180 pages. 
No price indicated. 


To reconcile an immutable divine word of eternal 
validity with changing circumstances and expecta- 
tions of subsequent generations, to explain and justify 
the róle of the bearer of the divine message, the 
prophet, within the historical continuum of mankind, 
to maintain the universal applicability of sacred scrip- 
tures against both external opponents and rationalist 
and relativist innovators within-—these issues con- 
front all revelational religions. Medieval Islam de- 
rived certainty and self-confirmation from its pro- 
found conviction of spirimal and material superiority. 
But in the 19th century, Muslim theologians and 
thinkers found themselves forced into the defensive: 
traditional apologetics proved little convincing in the 
face of the demonstrated technological and intellec- 
tual superiority of a civilization heretofore dismissed 
as “inferior,” and new paths had to be sought to 
interpret and revivify the Islamic heritage. 

Dr. Wielandt analyzes the thoughts of six ex- 
ponents of modern Muslim theory: the Egyptians 
Muhammad ‘Abduh, ‘Ali 'Abdarraziq, ‘Abbas Mah- 
müd al-Aqqád, and Muhammad Ahmad Khalafallah; 
the Lebanese theologian Muhammad Rashid Rida; 
and the Algerian writer Malek Bennabi. None of 
their apologias is totally persuasive, none can be 
acquitted of mixing empirically controllable facts 
with dogmatic postulates. For, ultimately,.they all 
shy away from tackling the one crucial issue: to 
approach the Qur'an and the circumstances surround- 
ing its revelation with the methods of historical 
criticism and to reassess the concept of its verbal 
inspiration. The main reason for this reluctance is, 
of course, the fear of jeopardizing the very founda- 
tion of Islam and a tradition of 1300 years which 
rests on it. Often, as in the case of Rashid Rida, 
it is also a defensive reaction against the writings 
of Western orientalists whom the Arabs in particular 
have always suspected of being tools of Western 
colonialism or of Christian missionaries, or of 
both. And finally, as the case of Khalafallah illus- 
trates, there is still a strong conservative religious 
establishment which can make even a less drastic 
departure from Sunni orthodoxy a risky business 
indeed. Thus, the few fresh impulses and novel 
philosophical approaches in this direction which have 
been advanced in recent years came almost exclusively 
from India. 

This is an erudite and absorbing book, well docu- 
mented and thoroughly annotated. Someone should 
sit down and translate it into English. 


A KARL STOWASSER, University of Maryland. 


OTTOMAN DIPLOMACY IN HUNGARY, by Gustav 
Bayerle. Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University 
Press, 1972. Ural and Altaic Series, Vol. 101. 204 
pages. No price indicated. 
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This volume presents some 107 documents which 
were written in Hungarian by the pashas of Buda 
or their representatives at the outset of the thirteen 
years war between the Habsburg and Ottoman Em- 
pires, beginning in 1590. With two exceptions the 
documents were addressed to the Emperor Rudolf 
II in Prague, to Árchdukes Ernest and Mathias, chief 
administrators of Habsburg policy toward the Otto- 
man Empire, and to the President of the Imperial 
War Council, David Ungnad. The letters throw 
considerable light on conditions at the time and 
especially on the relations of the two Great Powers 
at the time. The Hungarian texts, with summaries 
in English, are provided. 


A Harry N. HOWARD, Washington, D. C. 


20-YEAR CUMULATIVE INDEX TO THE MIDDLE 
East JOURNAL, 1947-1966. Compiled by Barbara 
Freyer Stowasser with Kathleen H. B. Manalo. 
Washington, D. C.: The Middle East Institute, 
1972. viii + 127 pages. Paper, $25.00. 


A consolidated index to a periodical is always 
welcome for the possibility it provides of searches 
for information in greater depth than is afforded 
by a bibliography or catalogue. The latter can at 
best supply only an indication of subjects through 
listing titles, not all of which are necessarily very 
communicative. The only other indexes to Middle 
Eastern journals that come readily to mind are the 
index issued quite a long time ago for the complete 
run of the Revue du monde musulman and those 
provided more recently for the Arabic journals al- 
Abbatb and al-Muqtataf. The 20-Year Cumulative 
Index has no reason to feel embarrassed as it stands 
in the company of its illustrious forebears on the 
library shelves. Yt provides a key to the vast amount 
of information stored in the twenty volumes of 
MEJ published between 1947 and 1966 for the bene- 
fit, we are told, of the “orientalist scholar, student, 
and sophisticated general reader.” 

Entries are made for all names, places, subjects 
and topics dealt with in the articles which, in addi- 
tion, are listed under their authors and titles. Docu- 
ments, a regular feature of the Journal, are entered 
under their titles, authors and subject matters, while 
book reviews are catalogued under author and title 
of book reviewed (but not, apparently, under name 
of reviewer). Other regular features such as 
Chronology, Shorter Notices, Recent Publications, 
Forthcoming Books and the Bibliography of Periodi- 
cal Literature have been omitted entirely. 

The long entries at Aden, Afghanistan, and other 
country headings are broken down very sensibly by 
articles, documents, maps and thereafter by subject. 
The treatment of the insoluble problem presented 
by Muslim names is very reasonable. 
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A few peculiarities that have been noticed by m 
means detract from the great value of this index 
“Vowels with umlauts (sic) are alphabetized as thougt 
the umlauted vowel were followed by 'e'" we ar 
told. This is an acceptable procedure in German 
where the diaeresis was originally a superscript "e 
but by no means so for Turkish, and it leads to the 
unlikely sequence of "Führerdemokratie, fütüvvet 
fukaha.” This rule is not, however, adhered to i» 
the order "Abdul-Zahir, Abdülaziz" while "Abdül 
mecid" is interposed between 'Abdallah and 'Abduh 
There is one entry under the Greek definite article 
"Hai" And to an Islamophile like this reviewer, i 
is inappropriate to put some minor Mubammad 
before the Prophet. 


A J. D. PEARSON, School of Oriental and Africar 
Studies, University of London. 


AL-WATHA'IQ AL-FILASTINIYYAH AL-‘ARABIYYAF 
LI-AÀM 1969 [THE PALESTINE ARAB Docu 
MENTS—1969], ed. by George K. Nasrallah. Beirut: 
Institute for Palestine Studies and Lebanese Univer 
sity, 1971. 567 pages. 40£L. 


This volume, the fifth in a series, is an excellem 
and authoritative source of official and unofficia 
Arab statements on the Palestine question in 1969 
It includes 557 documents which have appeared it 
various publications, including speeches and state 
ments by Arab governments, political parties, Pales 
tinian organizations, and unofficial Arab organiza 
tions, among others. One hundred fifty-three of the 
documents are statements by Palestinian organizations 
and a few are drawn from non-Arab sources. 

There are a few minor errors in listing sources 
and it is unfortunate that only a small number o! 
Palestinian and Arab military communiqués are in. 
cluded. However, this volume is must reading fo» 
any serious student of the Arab-Israeli conflict. 


A EDMUND GHAREEB, Arlington, Virginia, 
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al-Qabirab (Urban Sociological Study of Cairo). By 
Ahmad al-Niklawi. Cairo: Där al-Nahdah al- 
'Arabiyyah, 1973. 155 pages. Illus. £E0.75. 

Rawéd al-Shi'r al-Sakandari fi al-Asr al-Hadith {Pio- 
neers of Alexandrian Arabic Poetry in Modern 
Times, 1901-1920). By ‘Abd al-'Alim al-Qabbani. 
Cairo: al-Hay'ah al-Misriyyah al--Ammah lil-Kitàb, 
1972. 109 pages. Bibl. £E0.05. 

al-Sibafab wa-al-Thaqafa fi Misr Khilala ‘Am 1970 
{The Press and Culture in Egypt during 1970}. 
By Mahmüd Najib Abü al-Layl. Cairo: Mu'asasah 
Sajil al-‘Arab, 1972. 331 pages. Bibl. £E0.65. 

The Students’) Movement in tbe Sudan: 1940-1970. 
By Salah el-Din el-Zein el-Tayeb. Khartoum: 
Khartoum Univ. Press, 1971. xiii + 76 pages. No 
price indicated. 

Studies in the History of the Near East. By P. M. 

: Holt. London: Frank Cass, 1973. viii + 249 pages. 
Notes, Index. $12.50. Focuses mainly on Egypt 
and the Sudan. Available in the US from Inter- 
national Scholarly Book Services, Inc, P.O. Box 
4347, Portland, Oregon 97208. 
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al-Szdan: Dirasah Jughrafiyah (Sudan: A Geographie 
Study}. By Salah al-Din ‘Ali al-Shāmī. Alexandria, 
A.R.E.: Munashah al-Ma'ütif, 1972. 513 pages. 
Illus. Bibl. £E1.50. 

Sudan in Africa, Ed. by Yusuf Fadl Hasan. Khartoum: 
Khartoum Univ. Press, 1971. 316 pages. No price 
indicated. Studies presented to the First Inter- 
national Conference sponsored by the Sudan Re- 
search Unit, February 7-12, 1968. 

al-Tarikh al-Sirri lil-Masrah qabla Thawrat 1919 
(Secret. History of the Theater in Egypt prior to 
the 1919 Revolution}. By Ramsis ‘Awad, Cairo: 
Matba‘ah al-Kilani, 1972. 131 pages. £E0.15. 

The Tomb of Tutankhamen. By Howard Carter. New 
York: Dutton, 1972. 236 pages. Illus, Bibl. $12.95. 


Fertile Crescent and Cyprus 


Ab'ad al-Tarikh al-Lubnani al-Hadith {Lectures on 
the History of Lebanon in the Modern Ages}. By 
Nicola A. Ziadeh [sic]. Cairo: Ma'had al-Buhüth 
wa-al-Dirasat al-‘Arabiyyah, 1972. 357 pages. Bibl. 
£E1.00. 

Cyprus: The Sweet Land. By Patroklos Staurou. 
Nicosia: A. Ghinis, n.d. 157 pages. Illus. No price 
indicated. 

Dirasah fi Jugbrafiyat al-Imaq al-Zira'tyah (A Study 
on tbe Agricultural Geography of Iraq). By ‘Abd 
al-Razziq Muhammad al-Butayhi. Baghdad: Mat- 
ba'at al-Irshad, 1972. 208 pages. Illus. 0.751D. 
Focuses on patterns of crop concentration and 
diversification in the southern and southeastern 
provinces of Iraq. 

An Euphrat und Tigris: mit der MZ durch den Irak. 
By Walter Grosspietsch. Leipzig: F. A. Brockhaus, 
1972. 206 pages. Map. Illus. DM12.80. 

Guide to the Holy Land. 7th ed. By Eugene Hoade. 
Jerusalem: Franciscan Printing Press, 1972. xii + 
993 pages. Illus. I£17.00. 

Trak, Koninklijk Institut voor de Tropen. Landen- 
documentatie no. 160, 1972. Amsterdam: Maurits- 
kade, 1973. 34 pages. Illus. 16.00. 

Lebanon: History of a People, By Adel Ismail. Tr. 
by Shareen Khairallah. Beirut: Dar al-Makshouf, 
1972. 244 pages. No price indicated. 

Liban: proverbes et maximes. By Jan Ghabril. Beirut: 
Dar al-Kirab al-Lubnani, 1972. 267 pages. 
L£10.00. In Arabic, French, English and Spanish. 

Lubnan fi Qiyam Tarikhub, Babth fi Filsafat Tarikh 
Lubnan {Lebanon in the Values of Its History: 
A Study in the Philosophy of History of Lebanon}. 
By Yüsuf al-Hüráni. Beirut: Dar al-Mashriq, 1972. 
300 pages. Bibl. £E2.40. 

Man Yabkumu Lubnan {Who Rules Lebanon?). By 
Iliya F. Harik. Beirut: Dar al-Nahar, 1972. 153 
pages. No price indicated. 

Nash‘at al-Sibafah al-Suriyah (On the Syrian Press 
and Arab Nationalism, 1850-1920}. By Ibsan 
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‘Askar, Cairo: Dar al-Nahdah al-‘Arabtyyah, 1972. 
530 pages. Bibl. £E1.30. 

Syria under the Ba'th, 1963-66: The Army-Party 
Symbiosis, By Itamar Rabinovich. New York: Hal- 
sted Press, 1973. xix + 217 pages. Illus. Append. 
Index. $15.50. 


Israel 


Family and Community in the Kibbutz, By Yonina 
Garber-Talmon. Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1972. xiii + 266 pages. Bibl. $12.00. 

Lau Bayna al-Masir wa-al-Masir (Critical Study 
of Government and Politics in Israel}. By Sabir 
‘Abd al-Rahman Tu'aymah. Cairo: Maktabah al- 
‘Qahirah al-Hadithah, 1972. 655 pages. £E2.00. 

Leaders of Israel. Ed. by Sarah K. Stein. Freeport, 
N.Y.: Books for Libraries, 1971. 20 pages. Bibl. 
Index, $7.50. Reprint of 1948 thumbnail sketches 
of the officials of the first provisional government, 

Siyasat Isr@il al-Kharijiyab (Israels Foreign Policy 
im África). By Muhammad ‘Ali al-‘Uwayni. Cairo: 
al-Matba‘ah al-Fanniyyah al-Hadithah, 1972. 391 
pages. Illus. Bibl. £E1.00. Includes an abtsract 
in English. 

al-Taghalgbull al-lqtisadt al-Isr@ili fi Ifrigiya (Israeli 
Economic Penetration in Africa}. By Hamad 
Sulayman al-Mashüki, Alexandria, A.R.E.: Dar al- 
Jama‘ah al-Misriyyah, 1972. 583 pages. Bibl. No 
price indicated, 

Taxes and People in Israel. By Harold C. Wilkenfeld. 
Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 1973. xviii + 
307 pages. Bibl. $12.50. 


Maghrib 


Algérie avec ou sans la France?: Quatre dossiers 
clés. By Jean Offredo. Paris: Cerf, 1973. 91 pages. 
9.00F. 

La derniére grande aventure des Touareg: expédi- 
Hon Tassili, Hoggar, Tombouctou. By Gersi 
Douchan. Paris: R. Laffont, 1972. 277 pages. 
22.00F. 

Einführung in das Vulgärarabische von Nordwest- 
afrika. By Alfred Willems. Leiden: Brill, 1972. 
xvi + 100 pages. 132.00. 

Espoir vagabond, roman maghrébin. By Mohamed- 
Aziz Lahbabi. Blainville-sur-mer: L'Amitié par le 
livre, 1972. 240 pages. Illus. 24.00F. 

Esquisse d'une théorie de la pratique, précédé de trois 
études d'ethnologie kabyle, By Pierre Bourdieu. 
Geneva and Paris: Droz, 1972. 269 pages. 31.30F. 

Facts on Living and Working Conditions in Algeria. 
By Joan M. Pendrill. Dorval, Can.: Amaron and 
Stead, 1973. x + 77 pages. No price indicated. 

Der gross Polyglott: Marokko. By Wilhelm Voss- 
Gerling. Munich: Polyglott-Verlag, 1972. 400 
pages. Illus. DM12.80. 

Man, State, and Society in the Contemporary Maghrib. 
Ed. by I. W. Zartman. New York, Washington and 
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London: Praeger, 1973. xii + 492 pages. Append. 
Bibl. Index. $15.00. 

Nordafrika und Vorderasien. Frankfurt am Main: 
Fischer Taschenbuch Verlag GmbH., 1973. 268 
pages. Illus. Bibl. Index. No price indicated. 

Les relations maroco-sovietiques, 1956-1971. Paris: 
Librairie generale de droit et de jurisprudence, 
1973. 136 pages. 22.00F. 

Requisitore contre un despote: pour une republique 
au Maroc. By Moumen Diouri. Paris: Editions 
Albatros [Editions Etapes], 1972. 225 pages. 
22.50F. 

Sabara. By Josef Schramm. Munich: Verlag Volk u. 
Heimat, 1972. 91 pages. Illus. Map. No price 
indicated. 

Tanger sous loccupation anglaise, d'après une de- 
scription anonyme de 1674, Paris: P. Geuthner, 
1972. 181 pages. Maps. Illus, 46.00F. 

La Tunisie. Paris: Larousse, 1972. 159 pages. Illus. 
No price indicated. 

Voir l'Algérie. By Marie Noelle Cloes. Paris: Caster- 
man, 1971. 205 pages. Illus. 15.00F. 
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al-'Askariyah al-Sihytiniyah {Zionist Militarism}. 
Cairo: Markaz  al-Dirasat al-Siyasiyah wa-al- 
Istiratijiyah, 1972. Maps. £E2.00. 

Journal paléstinien. By Raschid Boudjedra. Paris: 
Hachette, 1972. 184 pages. 26.00F. By an Algerian 
intellectual. 

Musulmans, chrétiens et juifs a lépreuve de la 
Palestine. By Youakim Moubarac. Paris: France 
Pays arabes, n.d. 45 pages. 5.00F. 

Prospects for Peace in the Middle East: The View 
from Israel, By Senator Frank Church, Report to 
the US Senate Committee on Foreign Relations 
on “A Study Mission to Israel, August 22-27, 
1972.” Washington, D.C.: US Government Print- 
ing Office, 1972. vi + 24 pages. 20¢. 

Septembre noir. By Gilbert Mury. Paris: Sindbad, 
1972. 170 pages. 22.00F. 

al-Tariq ila al-Masjid al-Aqsá {Speeches, Essays and 
Press Declarations by the Vice-President of Egypt 
Concerning Jerusalem and the Arab-Israeli Con- 
flict}. By Husayn Mahmid al-Shafi'l, Cairo: n.p., 
1972. 96 pages. £E0.07. 

Whose Jerusalem?: The Conflicts of Israel, By R. 
Segal. London: Jonathan Cape, 1973. £3.50. 

World Politics and the Jewish Condition, Ed. with 
an Introd. by Louis Henkin. New York: Quad- 
rangle Books, 1973. x + 333 pages. Index. $9.95. 
Part II includes two chapters on “The Middle 
East”; Part III: one chapter on “Israel.” 


Turkey 


Southern Turkey, The Levant and Cyprus: A Sea- 
Guide. By H. M. Denham. London: John Murray, 
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1973. Illus. Maps. Charts. £4.00. 

A Time in Turkey. By Craig Mair. London: John 
Murray, 1973. Illus, £3.00. 

Turkey at the Straits: A Short History. By James 
T. Shotwell and Francis Deak. Freeport, N.Y.: 
Books for Libraries, 1971. xii + 196 pages. Map. 
Documents. Bibl. $11.50. Reprint of 1940 edition. 

The Village in the Turkish Novel and Short Story: 
1920 to 1955. By Carole Rathbun. The Hague: 
Mouton, 1972. 192 pages. £156.00. 


Medieval History ` 


Capital Cities of Arab Islam. By Philip K. Hitti. 
Minneapolis: Univ. of Minnesota Press, 1973. v + 
163 pages. Bibl. Maps. Illus. Index. $7.95. 

The Chancellery and Persian Epistolography under the 
Mughals, from Bábur to Shab Jahan, 1526-1658: 
A Study on Insbd', Dar al-Inshd’, and Munshis 
based on Original Documents. By Momin 
Mohiuddin. Calcutta: Iran Society, 1971. x + 265 
pages. Illus. Rs35.00. A revision of the author's 
thesis done at the University of Edinburgh, 1958. 

The Description of the Contrey of Apbrique (1554). 
Tr. by William Prat, Delmar, N.Y.: Scholars’ 
Facsimiles and Reprints, 1972. xi + 174 pages. 
$10.00. A facsimile reproduction with an intro- 
duction by Lillian Gottesman. 

Tbe Feudal Nobility and tbe Kingdom of Jerusalem, 
1174-1277. By Jonathan Riley-Smith. Hamden, 
Conn.: Archon Books, 1973. xiv + 230 pages. 
Notes. Illus. Append. Bibl. Index. $16.50. 

al-Ghazw al-Uthmani li-Misr {Dissertation on the 
Ottoman Conquest of Egypt in the Early Sixteenth 
Century and Its Impact on the Arab World). By 
Muhammad ‘Abd al-Mun'im al-Sayyid al-Raqid. 
Alexanderia, A.R.E.: Mu'asasah Shabab al-Jama'ah 
lil-Taba‘ah wa-al-Nashr, 1972. 492 pages. Bibl. 
£E1.25. 

al-Kilafab wa-al-Dawlah fi al-'Asr al-‘Abbast (Tbe 
Caliphate and the State under the Abbasids}. By 
Muhammad Hilmi Muhammad Ahmad. Cairo: 
Maktabah al-Shabab, 1972. 260 pages. £E0.75. 

al-Nuzum al-Islamiyyah (Historical Study of Politi- 
cal, Military and Social Institutions of the State 
from the Time of Mubammad through the 
‘Umayyad Period, 622-749). By Ybráhim Ahmad 
al-Adawi. Cairo: Maktabat al-Anjilü al-Misriyyah, 
1972. 436 pages. Bibl. £E1.25. 

The Ottoman Empire: The Classical Age, 1300-1600. 
By Halil Inalcik. Tr. by Norman Itekowitz and 
Colin Imber. New York and Washington: Praeger, 
1973. xii + 216 pages, Illus. Maps. Gloss. Notes. 
Bibl, Index. $15.00. 

Sirat al-Habasbab {Classical Description of the 
Authors Mission and Travel from Yemen to 
Ethiopia; Edited and Introduced by a Modern 
Egyptian Scholar}. By al-Hasan ibn Ahmad al- 
Haymi, Cairo: Matba'ah Dar al--Ammah al-‘Arabi, 
1972. 128 pages. £E0.25. 
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Tarikh al-Duwal al-Islamiyyah {The Mabonmedas- 
Dynasties: Chronological and Genealogical Tables 
with Historical Introductions}. Cairo: Dar al. 
Ma'arif, 1972. Bibl. £E0.80. 


Modern History and Politics 


The Afro-Asian Movement. By David Kimche. New 
York: Halsted Press, 1973. vi + 272 pages. 
Appen. Bibl Index. $16.75. Includes numerous 
references to the Arab world. 

Arab Contemporaries: The Role of Personalities in 
Politics. By Majid Khadduri. Baltimore and 
London: The Johns Hopkins Univ. Press, 1973. 
x + 235 pages. Append. Notes. Index. $8.95. 

Arab Politics in the Soviet Mirror. By Aryeh Yodfat. 
Jerusalem: Israel Univ. Press and New York: Hal- 
sted Press, 1973. xii + 301 pages. Notes. Index. 
No price indicated. 

The First World War. By Jere Clemans King. New 
York: Walker and Co., 1973. xlvii + 334. Illus. 
Bibl. Index. $12.50. Includes chapters on “The 
Dardanelles Campaign” and “The Arab Revolt.” 

Le golfe et la canal: la réouverture du canal de 
Suez et la paix internationale. By Henri Labrousse. 
Paris: Presses universitaires de France, 1973. 164 
pages. Maps. 19.00F. 

al-Hudid al-Dawliyah wa-Mushkilat al-Hudid al- 
Tragiyah al-lraniyah {International Boundaries and 
the Problem of the Iraq-lran Boundary). By Jabir 
Ibrahim al-Rawi. Cairo: al-Matba‘ah al-Fanniyah 
al-Hadithat, 1970. 628 pages. Map. No price 
indicated. 

The Indian Khilafat Movement, 1915-1933: A Docu- 
mentary Record. By K. K. Aziz. Karachi: Pak 
Publishers, 1972. xxv + 400 pages. Bibl. Rs40.00. 

al-Jami'ab al-Arabiyyab wa-Qadaya al-Tabarrur {The 
League of Arab States and Liberation Causes in 
the Arab World}. By Muhammad ‘Ali Rifa’i. Cairo: 
al-Jami‘ah al-‘Arabiyyah, 1972. 610 pages. Maps. 
£E2.00. 

Russia—Imperial Power in the Middle East. Jeru- 
salem: Jerusalem Carta, 1971. 45 pages. Maps. 
No price indicated. 

The Soviet Union in World Affairs: A Documented 
Analysis, 1964-1972. By W. W. Kulski. Syracuse, 
N.Y.: Syracuse Univ. Press, 1973. xiv + 466 
pages. Notes. Bibl. Index. $17.50, cloth; $5.95, 
paper. Includes a 20-page section on the Middle 
East. 


Economic and Social Conditions 


Populations of the Middle Bast and North Africa: 
A Geographical Approach, Ed. by John Clarke and 
W. B. Fisher. London: Univ. of London Press, 
1972. 432 pages. Illus. Maps. Bibl. Available from 
Africana for $19.50. 
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Burdah and the Status of Women in Islam, By Syed 
Abul ‘Ala Maudoodi. Tr. and ed. by al-Ash'ari. 
Lahore: Islamic Publications, 1972. xi + 231 
pages. Rs18.00, 


Linguistics, Literature and Art 


al-Adab al-Andalusi {Arabic Poetry in Spain}. By 
Mustafa al-Shakah. Beirút: Dar al-Nahdah al- 
'Arabiyyah, 1972. No price indicated. i 

Advanced Turkish Reader: Texts from the Social 
Sciences and Related Fields. By Andreas Tietze. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana Univ. Publications, 
1973. Vol. 18 in the Indiana Uralic and Altaic 
Series. xiv + 215 pages. No price indicated. 

L'arte dell'Islam. By Maurice Dimand. Florence: 
‘Sansoni, 1972. 371 pages. Illus. IL20,000. 

The Closed-List Classes of Colloquial Egyptian 
Arabic. By Zaki N. Abdel-Malek. The Hague: 
Mouton, 1972. 240 pages. f150.00. 

.Les porteurs de feu et autres essais. By Salah Stétié. 
Paris: Gallimard, 1972. 147 pages. 16F. On 
modern Arabic poetry. i 

Songs of Jerusalem and Myself. By Yehuda Amichai. 
Tr. by Harold Schimmel. New York: Harper & 
Row, 1973. $5.95. 


Law 


The Function of Documents in Islamic Law: The 
Chapters on Sales from Tabawis Kitab al-Shurut 
al-Kabir. Ed. with an Introd. and Notes by 
Jeanette A. Wakin. Albany, N.Y.: State Univ. of 
New York Press, 1972. ix + 72 pages of English 
text and 200 pages of Arabic text. Illus. English 
notes to the Arabic text. Bibl. Indices. $20.00. 

al-Khalifab {Dissertation on the Caliphate and Caliphs 
in Islamic Law, including a Comparison with 
Western Constitutional Systems}. By Salah al-Din 
Dabbüs. Alexandria, A.R.E.: Mu’asasah al-Thaqa- 
fah al-Jama'iyyah, 1972. 416 pages. Bibl. £E1.50. 

Kitab Iknlaf Usslíl-Madbabib of Qadi Nu'mán B. 
Mubammad. Ed. with a critical Introd. by S. T. 
Lokhandwalla. Simla, Ind.: Indian Institute of 
Advanced Study, 1972. xiv + 137 pages of English 
text and 262 pages of Arabic text. Indices. No 
price indicated. 


Religion, Philosophy and Science 


Arabic Proverbs, Tr. by John L. Burckhardt. Introd. 
by C. Bosworth. 3rd ed. Totowa, N.J.: Rowman 
and Littlefield, 1972. vii + 283 pages. $10.00. 

Commonwealth of Muslim States: A Plea for Pan- 
Islamism, By  Chaudri Nazir Ahmad Khan. 
Lahore: Friends of the Muslim World, 1972. 
iii -+ 210 pages. Map. Bibl. Rs17.00. 
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Dirasat fi Madbabib Falasifat al-Mashriq (Essays on 
Three Muslim Philosophers: al-Kindi (d. ca. 873), 
Avicenna (9802-1037) and al-Ghazzali (1058- 
1111)). By Muhammad ‘Atif al-‘Iraqi. Cairo: Dar 
al-Ma‘arif, 1972. 270 pages. Bibl. £E0.80. 

The Four Pillars of Islam. By S. Abul Hasan Ali 
Nadwi. Tr. by Mohammad Asif Kidwai. Lucknow: 
Academy of Islamic Research and Publications, 
1972. xii + 286 pages. Rs18.00. 

Al-Ghazalis Aporien: im Zusammenbang mit dem 
Kausalproblem. By Muhammad Yasin El-Taher 
Uraibi. Bonn: n.p, 1972. 337 pages. Bible. No 
price indicated. 

Histoire de la philosophie en Islam. By Abdurrah- 
man Badawi. Paris: J. Vrin, 1972. Vol. I: Les 
Philosophes tbeologiens. Vol. YI: Les Philosophes 
purs. 224.00F 

Islam in the USSR. By Abdulla Vakhabov. Moscow: 
Novosti Press Agency Publishing House, 1972. 
138 pages. No price indicated. 

Islamiyat. By Sámih Karim, Cairo: Dar al-Salam 
lil-Taba‘ah, 1972. 215 pages. Bibl. £50.10, Arti- 
cles on Taha Husayn (1889- ), ‘Abbas Mah- 
müd al-‘Aqqad (1889-1964), Muhammad Husayn 
Haykal (1888-1956) and Ahmad Amin (1886. 
1954) and their works about Islam and Islamic 
personalities. 

Islam: Its Genesis and Conquest. By Eric J. Man- 
heimer. Berkeley, Calif.: n.p., 1972. 256 pages. 
No price indicated. 

John of Damascus on Islam: The “Heresy of the 
Ishmaelites.” By Daniel J. Sahas, Leiden: Brill, 
1972. xvi + 171 pages. Bibl. 161.00. 

Das koranische Jesusbild: Ein Beitrag zur Theologie 
des Korans. By Heikki Räisänen. Helsinki: Mis- 
siologian ja Ekumeniikan, 1971. 107 pages. 
Fi11.20. 

The Mind of the Qur'an: Chapters in Reflection. 
By Kenneth Cragg. London: Allen and Unwin, 
1973. iii + 209 pages. Index. £4.25. 

El pensamiento del Islam: Contenido e historia— 
Influencia en la mistica española, By Cristóbal 
Cuevas Garcia. Madrid: Ediciones Istmo, 1972. 
328 pages. Illus. Bibl. 130ptas. 

Proclus Arabus: zwanzig Abschnitte aus der Insitu- 
tio Theologica in arabischer Ubersetzung, By Ger- 
hard Endress. Weisbaden: F. Steiner, 1973. 90 
pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Punishment of Apostasy in Islam. By Shaikh Abdur 
Rahman. Lahore: Institute of Islamic Culture, 
1972. vii + 144 pages. Bibl. Rs12.00. 

Qadiyaniat: An Analytical Survey, By Ehsan Elahi 
Zaheer. Lahore: Idara Tarjuman al-Sunnah, 1972. 
361 pages. Bibl, Rs28.75. 

The Revival of Religious Sciences. By Muhammad 
ibn Muhammad al-Ghazali, Tr. by Bakey Behari. 
Farnham: Publishing Co., 1972. xlv + 432 pages. 
No price indicated. 

Studies in Igbal's Thought and Art: Selected Articles 
from the Quarterly "Igbal" Ed. by M. Saeed 
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Sheikh. Lahore: Bazm-i Iqbal, 1972. xii + 518 
pages. Bibl. Rs20.00. Mainly on Islamic topics; a 
few sections deal with Iqbal's literary ideas. 

The Translation of the Meaning of Sahib al-Bukhari 
{810-870}. Vol. II. Arabic-English by Muhammad 
Muhsin Khan. Gujranwala, West Pakistan: Taleem- 
ul-Quran Trust, n.d, Nine volumes are apparently 
projected, 

Untersuchungen zu Einigen Wichtigen Bodenrecht- 
lichen Konsequenzen der Islamischen Eroberungs- 
bewegung. By Werner Schmucker. Bonn: Selbst- 
verlag des Orientalischen Seminars der Universitat, 
1972. 222 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 


Paperbacks 


Les Abansala: examen du rôle historique d'une 
famille maraboutique de l'Atlas marocain. By 
Magali Morsy. The Hague and Paris: Mouton, 
1972. v + 48 pages. Append. Illus. Notes. No 
price indicated, 

Urbanization in Morocco. By Katherine Marshall 
Johnson. New York: Ford Foundation, 1971. ii 
+ 135 pages. Maps. Illus. No price indicated. 


Journal of 


Who are the Terrorists?: Aspects of Zionist al 
Israeli Terrorism. Beirut: The Institute for Pales- 
tine Studies and the Arab Women’s Information 
Committee, 1972. Monograph Series no. 33. xv 
+ 74 pages. Illus. Gloss. £14.00. 


New Journals 


Israel Quarterly of Economics. Published by the Jeru- 
salem Academic Press, P.O.B, 2390, Jerusalem, 
Israel. IL24 and overseas $18.00 a year. Most of 
the articles are translated from material appearing 
in Rzv'on Le Kal&alab. 

Kidma. Israel Journal of Development 1, no. 1 
(1973). A quarterly publication of the Israeli 
Chapter of the Society for International Develop- 
ment and Israeli academic institutions, Single copies 
are $1.75 or IL7; annual subscription (4 issues) 
is $6.00 or IL25. Further information may be 
obtained from the administrative office of the 
Society for International Development, 123 
Hahashmonaim Street, Tel Aviv, Israel. 
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tions of the twenty-five hundredth anniversary of the Persian monarchy 

gave Mohammad Reza Shah and his régime a much welcomed oppor- 
tunity to trumpet the nation's economic progress and its under-exposed tourist 
attractions. More subtly, it invited foreign and domestic audiences to contrast 
Iran's political stability with the region's Arab states. In January 1973 the 
floats and bunting were again unveiled to mark the tenth anniversary of the 
White Revolution, now renamed the Shah-People Revolution. To climax 
the event, the Shah announced to a specially convened congress that Iran would 
soon terminate its Western oil agreements. 

Though unprogrammed, two elections were germane exhibits at both 
national fetes. A record 4.9 million voters in July 1971 gave a lopsided victory 
to Prime Minister Amir Abbas Hoveyda's Iran Novin (New Iran) party. 
Government candidates took 230 of the 268 seats in the lower house of Parlia- 
ment (Majlis) and all but two of the 30 elected senators. In October 1972 
Iran Novin won better than 80 per cent of the membership on city and 
township councils, a much heralded experiment in grass roots representation. 
And while both campaigns were at times embarrassing in their lackluster 
debates and the public's indifference, government leaders congratulated them- 
selves on the efficiently managed sweep by Iran Novin candidates. Still more, 
the tenure of Prime Minister Hoveyda—at the helm of every government 
since March 1965—has been the longest since the founding of the constitu- 
tional monarchy in 1906-07. 

Iran Novin's successes would seem predictable. Over the decade of its 
rule, the nation has average a 12.6 per cent rate of economic growth and 
boasts of a nearly eightfold increase in yearly development expenditures. 
An extensive land reform program has been completed, and notable progress 


T» SINCE 1971 Iran bas indulged in glittering pageantry. Celebra- 
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has occurred in mass education and communications. Even so, Iran Novin's 
longevity is impressive in light of the country's prior experiences with parties 
and elections. This essay examines the inauspicious precedents for building a 
. -viable party system in Iran and describes the tottering infancy of the Iran 
^ Noyin party between 1963 and 1965. Four measures of institutionalization 
suggested by Samuel Huntington are then used to survey the structure and 
activities of the government party. These discussions point up how Iran 
Novin has been invested by the régime with critical system responsibilities, 
entering political spheres traditionally reserved for the bureaucracy, the security 
police and the extended family. In its self-proclaimed róle as “guardian” of 
the Shah’s Revolution, the party shares conspicuously in the recruitment of 
Iran’s modernizing élite and in the supervision of popular consent. At the 
same time, Iran Novin’s failure to arouse popular endorsement for itself casts 
doubt over the party’s future rdle in this rapidly transforming society. The 
essay concludes in speculation over the possible catalysts for Iran Novin’s 
conversion to a genuine mass party. 


The Legacy of Parties 


Possessed of the oldest constitution in the Middle East, Iran has also had 
the most varied exposure to party systems. The first political parties appeared 
from a fissure of the alliance of nationalists who had pressed the Constitution 
on an ailing Qajar monarch. By the inauguration of the Second Majlis in 
1909, two blocs of deputies had loosely coalesced: the Progressive Democrats, 
led by an intelligentsia committed to Western-style social and political reforms; 
and the more numerous Moderates, spokesmen for traditionalist elements 
largely satisfied with checking absolute monarchy. The early domination of 
parliamentary elections by semi-feudal proprietors quickly dimmed, any 
possibility that the two parties might expand their competition beyond the 
Majlis. Stable and popular parties were also made improbable by the discon- 
tinuous life of a Majlis subject to royal suspicions and British and Russian 
armed intervention. 
~ A post-World War I revival of parliamentary factionalism, including the 
blossoming of a socialist party, was halted in the rapid appropriation of gov- 
ernment powers by Colonel Reza Kahn, a partner in a February 1921 coup 
d'état. On assuming the monarchy in December 1925, Reza Shah banned 
all existing political parties. He rejected even a monopolistic government party, 
an approach which Mustafa Kemal had so skillfully employed in neighboring 
Turkey as an instrument of social education and political control. Instead, 

1. Samuel P. Huntington, Politica] Order in Changing Societies (New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1968), pp. 12-24, and an earlier article in World Politics XVII, No. 3 (1965), 386-430, 
offer the seminal discussions of the relation between institutional development and social change. 


Huntington argues persuasively that political instability results when the rates of organization 
growth lag behind those of mobilization and participation. 
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the new Shah relied on personal authority, enforced by his army, to build 
toward an integrated, industrialized society. To maintain an illusion of popu- 
lar consent, the Majlis was preserved, its deputies carefully screened for loyalty 
by the Imperial Court and provincial officials. 

Reza Shah's abdication under an ultimatum of the occupying allied armies 
in 1941 abruptly transformed the submissive Majlis into a competitive multi- 
party chamber. His departure released long repressed ideas and personal am- 
bitions that proved far too explosive to be controlled by his 22 year old son, 
Mohammed Reza Shah. Over a 12 year period that extended through economic 
crises of the allies' occupation, the post-war secession of Azerbaijan, and the 
nationalization of British oil interests by Prime Minister Mohammad Mossa- 
degh, a fluid, factional Majlis politics normally rendered governments weak 
and irresponsible. Following Mossadegh's fall at the hands of the military 
in 1953, political parties survived only clandestinely, and the non-party Majlis 
became a bastion of pro-royalist landlords. 

In deference to American advisors and perhaps his own instincts that the 
régime demonstrate popular, non-communist support, the Shah announced 
the formation of a two-party system to coincide with the lifting of martial law 
in 1957. Deputies were invited to join either the government's Melliyun 
(National) party or an opposition Mardom (Peoples) party, both headed by 
men personally loyal to the Shah. Neither party took seriously or fully com- 
prehended the task of organization building, and the system itself failed to 
survive its first electoral test. Parliamentary elections in summer 1960 were 
voided by the Shah after an elaborate façade of free competitive elections 
broke under revelations of collusion between the two official parties. When 
a second election in early 1961 was similarly discredited, the Shah indefinitely 
suspended the Majlis and the Senate—a second chamber inaugurated in 1949. 
In the two and a half year parliamentary interregnum that followed, elements 
of the pro-Mossadegh National Front briefly enjoyed recognition before they 
were again suppressed. The Parliament’s absence at last made possible a 
sweeping land redistribution program, one of six points in the Shah's 1963 
White Revolution, that promised to separate landlords from their traditional 
electoral bases. A symbolic alliance with peasants and workers replaced the 
Shah's long but declining dependence on the landed class. In reality, am- 
bitious plans for economic development were staked on a technocratic moderniz- 
ing élite and a growing class of urban capitalists—many of them former land- 
lords. To implement the necessary laws a Parliament was revived, and the 
Shah fostered a new government party, the Iran Novin. 

At least six distinctive classes of political parties are identifiable in these 
several party eras. First, the classic parliamentary type, a party of like-minded 
deputies drawn together for tactical advantage, is represented by the Pro- 
gressive Democrats and Moderates of the Second and Third Majlises. Mildly 
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programmatic, both parties failed to realize any potential for extra-parlia- 
mentary growth. Second, personalistic parties, lacking continuity and fashioned 
solely to advance the careers of one or more deputies, were common during 
the 1941-53 period. Party principles and popular causes enabled deputies to 
disguise their singular ambitions for political power. Third, the multi-party 
era also produced several middle class nationalistic parties. The Iran party 
and the Toilers of Iran, both allied in Mossadegh’s National Front, fall into 
this category. Weakly aggregative, these parties gravitated around a small 
circle of Tehran intellectuals and publicists. Their idealistic, often reformist 
principles attracted urban professionals and civil servants but had little appeal 
to a wider electorate. Despite claims of distinctive ideologies, few nationalistic 
parties enunciated a coherent set of principles or programs. Like personalistic 
parties, these middle class groups rarely outlived their founders. Fourth, mass- 
oriented, ideological parties have operated both inside and outside the parlia- 
mentary system. These have included such diverse groups as the Nazi-inspired 
Sumka party, the irredentist Pan-Iranist party, the social democratic Third Force, 
and the communist Tudeh (Masses) party. But only the Tudeh, stressing 
nationalist and progressive appeals, won numerous followers from the salaried 
middle and working classes. At its apogée in 1946, the Tudeh had an esti- 
mated 80,000 members and three seats in the cabinet. Fifth, non-parliamentary 
successionist parties have played a conspicuous róle in 20th century Iranian 
history. The Jangal (Jungle) party formed after World War I in the northern 
province of Gilan, and the post-World War II movements—the Democratic 
party of Azerbaijan and the Kwmelah society of Kurdistan— gained consider- 
able regional popularity by championing the causes of ethnic autonomy and 
social reform. Each party collapsed, however, once Soviet patronage and 
protection were lifted. Sixth, government parties have been periodically spon- 
sored by prime ministers and the Imperial Court. The Melliyun and Mardom 
parties are prototypic. Also illustrative is Qavam al-Sultaneh’s Democratic 
party, created in 1945 by this adroit Prime Minister in an effort to counter 
the growing popularity of the Tudeh party. As a rule, government parties 
recruited mainly from the ranks of ambitious and intimidated civil servants. 
None was designed to generate popular participation; and even in the Parlia- 
ment, government factions were seldom able to sustain disciplined majorities. 
Iran Novin is in many respects cut of the same fabric as previous government- 
sponsored parties. Yet the requirements of a modernizing authoritarian state 
would also seem to invite a more disciplined and less transient political party 
for Iran. : 


Party Government 


The prospect of elections in 1963 presented the Shah with a range of 
choices. He could authorize a Parliament without parties, thereby assuring 
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a chamber of entirely tractable deputies. To do so would necessitate, however, 
a reinstitution of overt police and ministry intervention in the candidate selec- 
tion process. Such open admission that the régime, despite the rhetoric of 
the White Revolution, intended to flout fundamental democratic procedures, 
could cost the Shah coveted Western military and economic assistance. No 
less important, the barring of parties would narrow the outlet for potentially 
productive partisan zeal on behalf of the régime programs. A very different 
choice, allowing unrestrained party activity for all but the Tudeh, threatened 
to revive the turbulent, independent Parliaments of 1941-53. Competitive 
politics might again preoccupy and divide the country, drawing off the energies 
and resources that the Shah hoped to channel to national development. A third 
alternative, reactivation of the Melliyun and Mardom parties, was the simplest 
course. But neither party had demonstrated a capacity to win public confidence, 
and both could be expected to attract many formerly discredited politicians. 

The sponsorship of a political party or movement born of the White Revolu- 
tion offered a more attractive possibility. Aside from the obvious task of 
screening parliamentary nominees, a new majority party could eventually be 
entrusted with the day to day operations of government. For its leadership, 
the Shah had only to turn to a generation of government technocrats untainted 
by prior political affiliations and scandal, and only too anxious to wield political 
power. No group was more sympathetic to the new priorities or seemed better 
equipped to erect alternate, modernizing bureaucracies. Largely from good 
families, the technocrats would also be acquainted with the informal decision 
making process and sufficiently respectful of traditional centers of power. 

Any reenlistment of veteran legislators could frustrate the government's 
design for the Majlis. Also, only a token few workers or peasants could be 
allotted seats in the lower house without risking the special pleadings of class 
interests. The often petulant middle class intelligentsia would be too restive 
for ‘admission to an obedient Parliament. By elimination, middle level civil 
servants made the best recruits for the legislative ranks of the majority party. 
Both their career interests and novice legislative experience made them ideal 
subjects for strict party discipline. A small contingent of opposition and inde- 
pendent deputies would be tolerated so as to create the impression of electoral 
and parliamentary competition. They would be subject, however, to the same 
proofs of régime loyalty used to slate majority party deputies. 

During the summer of 1963, government officials issued oral invitations 
to nearly a thousand people to assemble in Tehran for the single purpose of 
designating candidates for the Majlis. Given the name The Congress of Free 
Men and Women, the assembly was placed in the hands of a group of senior 
but relatively young and politically ambitious officials of the National Iranian 
Oil Company, all members of the Progressive Center. Formed in 1961 with 
eight members as a traditional Iranian Zowreb, or social-political circle, the 
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group soon expanded to 40. Before very long, the Center's views on accelerated 
economic development under strong government planning caught the attention 
of the Shah who first officially chartered the group and then invited its leaders 
to assume a major rôle in the approaching parliamentary elections. The circle 
lacked sufficient reputation to take responsibility alone for filing of slates. 
Accordingly, the Congress was hastily conceived to generate public interest 
and give the nomination process an open complexion. For the record, the 
government of Assadollah Alam depreciated its róle in arranging the Congress, 
though the Prime Minister and his cabinet left no doubt of official sanction 
by attending the Congress’ first session. On the final list of 193 Congress 
nominees, supposedly suggested by committees of delegates, but actually pre- 
pared by the Congress’ leaders, nearly 70 per cent of those selected were present 
or recent government employees, and at least 90 nominees were identified 
with the Progressive Center.” The list also made provision for a parliamentary 
opposition. As many as 60 of the Congress’ nominees were expected to decline 
affiliation with the majority bloc, and a small contingent was authorized by 
the Shah to revive the Mardom party. 

Local election supervisory boards dutifully assured the election of nearly 
all the candidates designated by the Congress. Two contests were annulled, 
in one case where an approved nominee had lost. Otherwise, there was little 
need for intervention by the government. Anti-régime elements, including the 
National Front, boycotted the election, and Ali Amini, the now disfavored 
predecessor of Prime Minister Alam, also called for nonparticipation. Demon- 
strations against the balloting erupted in the Tehran bazaar and at the uni- 
versities but was quickly contained. Either convinced that the elections were 
staged, or unmoved by a poorly organized campaign to bring out the vote, 
less than half of the five million voters in the previous January's national 
referendum participated in the September parliamentary election.’ 

Party government formally began in March 1964 with the appointment of 
41 year old Hassan-Ali Mansur, a founder of the Progressive Center, as Prime 
Minister. The partisan tone of the new government was unmistakable. Aside 
from those ministers denied by law from party membership, all of Mansur's 
cabinet was drawn from the Iran Novin party—created the previous Decem- 
ber to succeed the Progressive Center. At its founding, the Iran Novin's total 


2. The Congress had not nominated candidates for those seats set aside for Iran's four constitu- 
tionally recognized religious minorities or for the two constituencies reserved (but never filled) 
for the Persian Gulf "province" of Bahrayn. Nominations for the 30 elected seats in the 60 
member Senate were also passed over by the 1963 Congress. For statistics on the social back- 
grounds of Majlis deputies through the 21st Majlis (1963-67), see Zuhrah Shaji'i, Nimayandigan-i 
Majlis Shawra-yi Milli dar Bistuyik Dawrah-yi Qanunguzari—The Representatives of the National 
Consultative Assembly During the Twenty-One Legislative Periods (Tehran, 1965), pp. 291-381. 
In Persian. 

3. In Shiraz, Iran’s fourth largest city, slightly more than 14,000 of the 200,000 eligible voters 
cast ballots. In several constituencies the voting was so light that the totals were never announced. 
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membership did not exceed 350 members. Within the Majlis, however, 140 
deputies initially affiliated with the new party, thus assuring the government 
easy passage of legislation. The non-party Senate proved similarly coopera- 
tive, though it acquired a reputation of independence by occasional speeches 
spotlighting bureaucratic errors or chiding the Prime Minister for his seeming 
low esteem for the Parliament. 

Outside the Parliament, the Mansur government found matters less man- 
ageable. The economy remained sluggish despite new Western aid commit- 
ments and a more favorable agreement with the international oil consortium. 
A cabinet-ordered rise in gasoline and kerosene prices had to be partially 
rescinded in face of popular outrage. Mansur's partisanship and personal style 
contributed to his mounting difficulties. Anxious to strengthen his hold on 
the bureaucracy and to create incentives for party loyalists, Mansur sought 
strict party tests for government posts and promotion. The Prime Minister's 
determination to promote younger men to high ministry jobs naturally in- 
creased resentment in the bureaucracy. Making little distinction between his 
rôles as government and party chief, he freely used the radio and other state 
facilities for partisan ends. His frequent insistence that the government guide 
rather than follow public opinion struck many people as arrogant for a party 
with so questionable an electoral mandate. Even Iran Novin party officers 
complained of his failure to consult them in advance of key decisions. Mansur's 
aggressive partisanship was often out of place in a society that prides itself 
on indirectness and politesse. Very few appreciated the argument that he was 
only following customary practice in a system of party government. 

In January 1965 an assassin shot Prime Minister Mansur as he approached 
the side door of the Majlis building. The choice of Finance Minister Hoveyda, 
a co-founder of the Progressive Center, to succeed Mansur indicated the Shah's 
continued willingness to gamble on party government. Claims by Iran Novin 
of 9,000 regular members and 400,000 affiliated members were badly mis- 
leading. The latter category enjoyed membership only by virtue of its 
affiliation with workers' syndicates, employer's guilds, rural cooperatives or 
other allies of convenience with the government party. The overwhelming 
number of direct members were civil servants, attracted to the party by desire 
for job security and advancement. Of the 111 authorized Iran Novin party 
cells in Tehran (most averaged 20 members), only about half were in fact 
active. Party publicity notwithstanding, few provincial organizations had be- 
come a reality. Iran Novin’s assertions of a broad class base carried only as 
far as affiliated membership. Its inner circles remained much as they had been 
in 1961—testricted to upper middle class, well educated Tehranis. By mid- 
1965 deep strains were detectable in the Iran Novin Majlis faction; as many 


4. The Mardom party faction had 16 members; the remaining 40 deputies were officially listed 
as independents, although many of them aligned with the Mardom group during the 21st Majlis. 
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as 20 deputies were rumored likely to desert the party. The opposition Mardom 
party displayed increasing signs of life as it sensed the possibility of being 
asked to help form a new government. Few observers of the political scene 
in 1965 would have wagered that the Iran Novin party would still be in 
power eight years later, with remarkably little alteration in its leadership. 


Dimensions of Institutionalization 


The longevity of Iran Novin rule is an obvious departure from the tradi- 
tional fragility of Iran’s electoral institutions. As Samuel Huntington ob- 
serves, the capacity to adapt to changing goals and circumstances can be equated 
with institutionalization, and simple chronological age is a useful index." 
The decade of Iran Novin hegemony coincides with the transition from years 
of economic stagnation to a period of accelerating economic prosperity. It also 
marks the emergence of Iran from the status of a fawning cold war satellite 
to a regionally assertive power. Even the increased tempo of domestic anti- 
régime activity in the early 1970s has failed to disrupt parliamentary elec- 
toral politics. Conceivably, more serious adaptive problems lie ahead in a 
looming crisis of distribution and participation occasioned by increased oil 
revenues. Still, the party’s perseverance during its first decade raises the odds 
that it can meet or, more likely, assuage new challenges to its survival. 

A party that surmounts the hurdles of leadership succession gives further 
evidence of its adaptive capacity. In a critical first test, Prime Minister 
Hoveyda’s more conciliatory style and less doctrinaire notions of party gov- 
ernment smoothed a seemingly difficult leadership transfer. Breaking Mansur's 
precedent, Hoveyda declined the post of party general secretary, passing it 
to a member of his cabinet, Ata'Ollah Khosravani. When by 1969 Khosra- 
vani had run afoul of the Prime Minister, in part by his attempts to assert 
party influence in filling top level ministry appointments, Hoveyda ousted 
Khosravani from both his party and cabinet jobs. An anticipated purge of 
party activists sympathetic to Khosravani failed to materialize, and Hoveyda's 
choice as general secretary, Manuchehr Kalali, easily reconciled party careerists. 
Significantly, the Prime Minister's now tightened grip over the party ap- 
paratus has not converted the organization into his personal vehicle. Hoveyda's 
well publicized campaign tours in 1971 and 1972 are admittedly a demon- 
stration that personality politics are far from eclipsed in Iran. His speeches 
submerging partisan pleas in appeals for voter participation thrust him for- 
ward as an "above party" leader. All the same, no patty or government 
figure is likely to become indispensable while the Shah retains a policy of 


5. Huntington, Political Order in Changing Societies, op. cit, pp. 13-14. 
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cashiering government officials who evince an independent personal follow- 
ing. Also, Iran Novin has yet to prove that it can pass leadership easily from 
the founding élite to the next generation. 

Iran Novin has no doubt improved its short-run adaptive strength by 
eschewing any ideology apart from the tenets of the White Revolution. The 
partys ideological blandness denies it opportunities to seek a popular fol- 
lowing through fervent nationalist or socialist appeals. But the ruling party's 
pragmatism and opportunism are advantageous in current recruiting. Tech- 
nocrats and government workers seem more interested in tangible economic 
gain and self-aggrandizement than in the advancement of abstract ideas. Freed 
of a dogma, Iran Novin has more easily followed the turns in government 
planning that typically call for both capitalist and collectivist schemes. 

The government party's adaptation to its own party system appears less 
comfortable. On one hand, in deference to the Shah's publicly stated views, 
Iran Novin cooperates in perpetuating a parliamentary opposition. On the 
other, the government party’s accommodation to this prescribed party system 
remains tentative and uneasy. Though approved opposition parties are invited 
to publish their own newspapers and participate in parliamentary debates, 
their rôles are incompletely defined and poorly appreciated. Iran Novin 
leaders in the Majlis are ordinarily hypersensitive and disdainful of criticism. 
Even an occasionally constructive legislative suggestion or a sober complaint 
about administrative practices is likely to be dismissed as insincere, the attempt 
of an ambitious politician to discredit the majority. Less restrained opposition 
is quickly labeled as uninformed demagogy. The uncertain limits of party 
and government tolerance are illustrated by the demise of the small Pan- 
Iranist party. Certified to champion an aggressive foreign policy, the Pan- 
Iranists misread their license in refusing to endorse the Shah's. renunciation 
of Iran's claim’ to the Persian Gulf sheikhdom of Bahrain. They further 
nettled the government by a tare motion of no confidence. In retaliation, 
Pan-Iranist activities were immediately curtailed and its deputies were denied 
their quota of seats for the 1971 elections. Only a single Pan-Iranist dissenter 
returned to the Majlis as the deputy of a hastily created Iranians’ party. 

Measured by the second of Huntington’s indicators of institutionalization, 
the acquisition of more complex structures, Iran Novin has registered un- 
mistakable gains. Organizational growth and expanded activities contrast it 
with all previous political parties. Its penetration of much of Iran’s formal 
societal groups is of particular note. Hardly an important trade union or 
employer association remains unaffiliated with the government party. In 
Tehran alone, some 90 workers’ organizations with 100,000 voting members 
were allied with Iran Novin in 1971. Nearly 90 per cent of the nation’s 8,328 
farm cooperatives, with a combined membership of 1.1 million, were similarly 
absorbed by the party. Iran Novin cells have sprung up in most social and 
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cultural organizations, and party-sponsored youth and women's organizations 
exist in all the larger cities. Eleven dailies and fourteen weekly newspapers, 
their owners and professional employees, have declared an association with 
the majority party, which publishes three newspapers of its own. Local party 
officials occupy key jobs in land reform offices, and only a small minority of 
provincial governors, mayors and village heads have declined invitations to 
join the Iran Novin party. 

As a formal organization, Iran Novin has sprouted to. gigantic proportions 
from its origins as a Majlis-centered clique in late 1963. By official count, 
297 provincial committees, 149 district and 125 subdistrict committees were 
reported in existence in 1973. Applications nation-wide for the 268 Majlis 
seats in 1971 drew over 3,000 would-be nominees, and nearly 15,000 party 
members competed for the 6,393 candidacies entered by Iran Novin in the 
1972 local elections. Attending the party's highly publicized national con- 
vention in May 1971 were some 3,660 delegates from 124 cities, towns and 
villages, whereas only 1,500 delegates had gathered for the first party con- 
vention in 1967. The same pressures to accord status led the party to expand 
its central organization in 1971, doubling its central committee to 500 seats 
and the membership of the executive committee to 100. 

At first, the ruling party’s responsibilities extended only to the formal 
designation of Majlis candidates and the marshalling of parliamentary ma- 
jorities. While these functions remain, Iran Novin has assumed a broad 
range of legislative, electoral, representative and adjudicative tasks. Substan- 
tive committees of the party's central organization examine every ministry 
request for legislation. Following final clearance by the executive commit- 
tee's nine man political bureau, chaired by the Prime Minister, the Iran Novin 
parliamentary faction is also invited to study bills and hear ministry wit- 
nesses. In theory, opportunities for deliberation by deputies in committees 
paralleling those of the Parliament allow a critical review of government 
policies and help to generate new legislative ideas. In practice, a 15 member 
central committee of the parliamentary faction offers the only serious forum 
for debate and source for legislative revision. Once the political bureau has 
settled on the language of a bill, however, parliamentary leaders are expected 
to guide it swiftly, unmolested through the Majlis and Senate. In both 
houses, the party rules govern every aspect of legislative business, substantive 
and procedural. 

Iran Novin's entrance into municipal, district and village politics repre- 
sents the party's farthest reach for comprehensive influence over political 
education and élite recruitment. Local councils were deliberately created to 


6. In fact, only 4,331 council seats were filled in the 1972 elections. Where a vacancy existed, 
Iran Novin often selected two party nominees to compete for the same seat. Keyban International, 
November 23, 1972. 
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invest the masses with a sense of participation in their. own governance and 
especially in plans for economic development. From the outset these councils 
came under the guardianship of the ruling party. Iran Novin won majorities 
on 150 of the 165 municipal councils contested in 1968. After the 1972 
elections, the party controlled all but 22 of the 329 city and township councils. 
Accordingly, Iran Novin offers the régime a powerful instrument to shape 
pro-government sentiments. It further provides a way to monitor local demands 
and grievances, a function previously monopolized by provincial governors and 
local influentials. The possession of council posts also greatly enriches the 
party's system of rewards, and promises both to enlarge the pool of potential 
recruits for offices and to help routinize procedures for their selection. 

Expansion of Iran Novin’s responsibilities is plainly visible in Majlis recruit- 
ment and election practices. The party’s improved machinery for reviewing 
aspiring candidates has shifted much of the burden for screening individuals 
away from the Ministry of Interior, the security police and the Imperial Court. 
Whereas a would-be Majlis nominee had once only to employ his parti 
(influence) in the Ministry in order to be slated, he now is more often obliged 
to satisfy party officials. On most important personnel decisions the party’s 
general secretary is intimately involved. Yet he often finds it useful to 
bureaucratize decisions—forming committees to evaluate party cell activity or, 
as in recent elections, dispatching party officials to the constituencies to assess 
the local standing of individuals competing for candidacies." 

Election campaigns have become more centralized and efficiently managed. 
During the 1971 Majlis campaign, directives flowed regularly to local party 
officials from party headquarters in Tehran. Candidates were largely relieved 
of the need to finance campaigns, and independent efforts were in fact frowned 
upon. Naturally, the absence of competition in many constituencies left little 
incentive to campaign vigorously. Nominees were at most expected to serve 
as political educators, explaining government policies and exhorting people 
to vote? (A respectable turnout usually depended on the cooperation of 


7. On the 1971 Iran Novin parliamentary list, the percentage of doctors dropped from the 
previous Majlis from 27 per cent to 15 per cent and engineers from 11 per cent to nine per cent. 
The proportion of journalists increased slightly as did educator and professor categories. Officially 
the list in 1971 included 46 current civil servants, 41 doctors, surgeons and dentists, 23 farmers, 
22 businessmen, industrialists and shopkeepers, 21 educators, 25 engineers, 18 university pro- 
fessors and lecturers, 17 journalists, 16 women, 15 workers, 11 judges and nine lawyers. Some 
72 per cent of newly elected Iran Novin deputies in 1971 reported a university education. For 
Your Information, op. cit, December 8, 1967, and Echo of Iran, daily political bulletin of Echo 
Publishing Co., Tehran, December 6, 1971. 


8. In general, participation figures are not readily available and are often difficult to interpret. 
For example, according to official reports upwards of 27 per cent voted in the fall 1970 provincial 
elections. This statistic in fact overestimates the turnout since the highly restrictive qualifications 
for voting in that election made only 3.4 million of Iran's approximately 13 million adults eligible. 
For Your Information, op. cit., October 4, 1970. For the 1972 council elections, the Ministry of 
Interior announced a dramatic rise in participation to 5.7 million voters. Keyhan International, 
October 21, 1972. 
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affiliated party organizations in the constituency.) Urban party committees 
have been more successful in mobilizing government and municipal employees 
for demonstrations. During organized protests, such as those against student 
strikes and foreign critics of the régime, the party has shown that it can sub- 
stitute for the more informal networks that have traditionally brought people 
into the streets. 

In accordance with customary practice, members of the Parliament serve 
as their constituents’ emissaries to the bureaucracy. Despite his minimal rôle 
as lawmaker, a deputy's personal intervention remains the single most effective 
means of satisfying particular demands. However, with the decline since 
1961 of high status deputies, access to administrators is less assured. The 
number of deputies with established local ties has also declined. As a conse- 
quence, Iran Novin's intermediary róle has been enhanced. While petitions 
processed by party-dominated parliamentary committees and the party's cen- 
tral headquarters are usually pressed less vigorously than those pleaded by 
individual deputies, party agents are able to reach into nearly every corner 
of the bureaucracy. Demands for this essentially ombudsman function have 
grown markedly with the party's administration of local councils, and the 
party is challenged to find new mechanisms to filter the flow of personal and 
policy requests. l 

Inherent in its intermediary rôle are opportunities to censure demands and 
facilitate lower level adjustments of complaints. Possibilities for explicit 
adjudicative activities are also increasingly evident. The Hoveyda govern- 
ment and the Imperial Court would apparently welcome a more direct róle 
by the party in mediating conflict. Elective adjudicative councils and rural 
equity courts have already fallen under nominal Iran Novin supervision. 
With its near monopoly of the country's occupational, professional and vol- 
untary groups, the party also offers a potentially neutral framework for the 
arbitration of differences among its constituent interests. Intervention by 
Iran Novin in major conflicts is probably portended by the party's successful 
mediation of a dispute between Tehran bus workers and their municipal bus 
company employers in March 1971. Later that year, the party-affiliated Iranian 
Workers Association named Iran Novin along with the government as the 
responsible agency for settlement of its demands against the Employers Syn- 
dicate, also an Iran Novin affiliate. 

Manifest evidence of Iran Novin's functional and organizational complexity 
is realistically discounted by the party's often fanciful claims and its many 
moribund units. Reports of organization activity are frequently doctored to 
please the party's leadership and impress the public. At every level, party 
cell and committee meetings are usually poorly attended and their accomplish- 
ments sometimes fictitious. Party-related activities of affiliated groups are 
sporadic, a necessary gesture to their government patrons. Such ambitious 
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recent undertakings as the formation of party committees to sound out local 
grievances or a School of Party Sciences to train party cadres face the prospect 
of declining membership interest and a diminishing leadership commitment. 
Even so, to conclude that Iran Novin must remain a party of opportunist civil 
servants with tenuous links to the public is to depreciate unnecessarily the infra- 
structure it has erected for a future mass-based party, a topic we turn to below. 

The evident affinity of middle class careerists for Iran Novin is testimony 
of the party's incomplete autonomy of extra-political groups and procedures, 
a third measure of institutionalization. Ostensibly the government party 
shuns any advocacy of distinct economic or class interests. Unlike the two 
parties conceived in 1957, both essentially parliamentary clubs of the land- 
lords, Iran Novin has vigorously sought worker and farmer alliances. As 
such, the party offers one of the few formal channels between the lower classes 
and the policy makers. As the price of this relationship, however, Iran Novin 
has effectively stifled the growth of Western-style trade unionism and has 
undercut any popular movements among emancipated peasants. Within party 
councils, workers and farmers receive only token representation and a weak 
articulation of their interests. This deference to the modernizing élite helps to 
perpetuate the middle class’ disproportionate share of the new prosperity. 

The place of wealth and social position in Iran Novin’s system of rewards 
further compromises its institutional autonomy. Outright purchase of nomi- 
nations has sharply declined. Yet family connections and Court sponsorship 
continue to aid advancement within the party. Admittedly, achievement 
criteria are increasingly applied in evaluating party officials, especially legis- 
lators. Typically, however, status-related educational and degree credentials 
serve as substitutes for realistic performance standards. 

The much diminished weight of ethnic and sectional demands offers more 
convincing evidence of an independence of extra-political influences. Com- 
peting ethnic and sectional interests are decreasingly at the center of either 
inter- or intra-party conflict. The minimal róle of violence in party and electoral 
politics also meets a procedural requirement for organizational autonomy. 
The threat of mob violence, once a familiar mode of persuasion, is no longer 
a constant reality for candidates, deputies and party leaders. Finally, by con- 
trast to a recent past, intervention by foreign embassies and their agents has 
ceased to be a significant factor in Iranian electoral politics. 

Naturally these apparent gains in assimilating and insulating exogenous 
influences are shared with other political institutions. Increased integrity 
for the political system does not by itself portend a diminished subordination 
of Iran Novin to Iran’s executive. As observed below, weakly disguised efforts 
to impose party interests and values on government sponsors are bound to be 
annulled. Institutional autonomy for Iran Novin within the political sphere 
is more likely to evolve with continued organizational growth and the separate 
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systems of apprenticeship and personal loyalty it may bring. 


On a fourth measure of institutionalization, namely organizational co- 
berence and. unity, the performance of Iran Novin is less qualified. As noted 
earlier, occasional clashes of personal ambition are successfully contained, and 
Iran Novin has escaped broad, enduring factional cleavages. Several Majlis 
party leaders have been deposed without serious disruption to party harmony. 
The practice of seducing party members with appointments to government 
posts in Tehran or the provinces has helped to soften the impact of heavy 
rank and file turnover in the Majlis—some 80 new faces appeared on Iran 
Novin lists in 1967, and 97 freshmen Iran Novin deputies were elected in 
1971. Until placed, moreover, former deputies continue to receive half of 
their Majlis salaries. Unappeased members usually retire from party life rather 
than try to challenge the party’s leadership. 


Strict party discipline receives justification from Iran Novin’s announced 
: commitment to democratic centralism. At every level, party cells are invited 
to air policy questions, and frank disagreements do occasionally reach upper 
party echelons. In general, however, the procedures and philosophy of free 
deliberation are poorly appreciated by the leaders and the rank and file. 
Rarely are members unaware of the government’s preferences, and the party 
executive has little difficulty generating support for projected policies. Once 
a party line is announced, disloyalty anywhere in the ranks brings harsh 
sanctions? Failure to be reslated for the Parliament carries a loss ‘of an office 
paying the equivalent of $800 a month in salary and extras. More to the 
point, without Iran Novin membership, a successful career in government 
service is doubtful. Even at the local level, government employment goes 
increasingly and less disguisedly for organizational incentives. Ultimately, 
however, the key to party cohesion rests on the widely-held belief that Iran 
Novin leaders speak with the voice, or at least the approval, of the Shah. 


A submerged but constant source of party tensions arises from the often 
divergent priorities of Iran Novin’s organizational and government wings. 
Under Prime Minister Mansur, party unity was a necessary precondition for 
Western-style party government. When Hoveyda turned the post of party 
secretary over: to Khosravani in 1965, the party was brought out from under 
direct government tutelage. As Minister of Labor, Khosravani had considerable 
patronage at his disposal and his own ideas about cabinet responsibility for 


9. In January 1969, two Majlis deputies were suspended for their “individualism” after attack- 
ing a party decision to withdraw the immunity of a fellow deputy accused in a scandal The party 
also expelled a female senator in late 1966 when she proposed women's rights legislation contraty 
to a government-sponsored bill Only once since 1963 have Iran Novin deputies broken ranks 
on a major item of legislation—on the occasion of a bill to grant diplomatic i immunity to American 
military personnel. Its narrow passage in fact suited the régime’s purpose, reminding the Ameri- 
cans of a reluctant overriding of popular sentiment. 
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the party's sustenance. After his fall, the office of general secretary was down- 
graded, its powers divided among several units. Hoveyda reasserted direct 
government control over the party apparatus by assuming the chairmanship of 
Iran Novin's executive committee. From this post he has used his leverage 
as Prime Minister to assure the primacy of an administration perspective. 
Hoveyda's ascendance is in fact so complete as occasionally to embarrass the 
government. In the rush of party careerists to curry favor with the Prime 
Minister, members are frequently overly zealous in their defense of the gov- 
ernment against all critics. 

Lingering doubts over the party's status and its legitimate boundaries 
serve as a more serious threat to the morale and esprit de corps of Iran Novin 
activists. At present there is little anxiety that the party may suddenly dis- 
appear either in electoral defeat or on orders from the Shah. Moreover, the 
organization's close identity with the government leaves the latter no choice 
but to commit its prestige to most party undertakings. The attitude of the 
Court toward Iran Novin is less certain. Quite deliberately, the Shah avoids 
direct personal endorsement of the majority party. Although the monarch 
regularly asserts his confidence in the Prime Minister, the Shah finds it to 
his personal advantage to admit to the shortcomings of the ruling party. 
Claims by Iran Novin to be the principal vehicle of social and political change, 
while not contested by the Shah, are also never well defined; nor does he 
insist that the party is indispensable. The monarch's preference for a visible 
opposition at least leaves open the door to an alternative set of government 
leaders. Aside from the hope that an opposition reduces complacency in gov- 
ernment ministries, a modicum of competition is viewed as necessary to bolster 
interest and faith in the electoral process. 


Conclusion 


It is debatable whether the Iran Novin party is the forerunner of a single, 
comprehensive party, or whether the government party's present levels of 
institutionalization represent the fullest maturation of a cadre party system. 
Iran Novin's place in the front ranks of popularizers and propagators of the 
Shah's programs has. injected it into thq consciousness of more Iranians than 
any previous ruling party. The government party has demonstrated its ability 
to manage popular institutions firmly, fb much so that elections are no longer 
necessarily destabilizing for the régirgf. Perhaps most important, the party's 
links with voluntary and professiona organizations provide a promising struc- 
tural basis for a highly inclusive n tty. All the same, strong public attach- 
ments are still denied to the majórity party after a decade in power. Iran 
Novin has found no substitutes for the historical traumas, charismatic leader- 
ship, or ideological appeals that have elsewhere welded popular allegiances 
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to political parties. The apathy of a rural population and cynicism of the 
urban intelligentsia and students continue to withhold from Iran Novin vital 
components for its future growth. 

The economic expansion and social transformations of the last decade have 
obviously occurred in the absence of a mass party. Iran Novin’s largely 
skeletal organizations and narrow incentives have proven sufficient to stock 
government posts, regulate the competition among aspirants and, when 
necessary, orchestrate popular expression. A first generation of development 
goals required essentially the acquiescence of the broad public and appro- 
priate initiatives from the top. There is growing agreement, however, that 
future stages of development necessitate both an overhauling of traditional 
administrative norms and the emergence of structures capable of eliciting 
the active cooperation of the masses. The advantages of more sensitive means 
to weigh competing local demands and assess political costs are also increas- 
ingly apparent to policy makers. Local councils can provide an ostensibly 
democratic solution for the need to rationalize decisions and spur participa- 
tion. Still, without a mass party to link decentralized policy bodies and implant 
the values of the central planners, the régime is unlikely to chance even a 
modest sharing of power. 

` Only the decision of the Shah openly to align with the government party 
could conceivably set in motion an early transformation of Iran Novin to a 
mass party. By making party membership in effect synonymous with active 
endorsement for the'régime, the monarch could go far toward breaking down 
remaining resistance to partisan commitment. The elimination or absorption 
of alternative routes to power and preference would allow Iran Novin better 
to monopolize talents available within the élite. The job of mobilizing 
workers and peasants could be substantially eased were the party able to 
bathe in the considerable popularity of the Shah among the lower classes. 
Even this policy could prove insufficient, however, without the simultaneous 
adoption of a mass ideology to supplement the goals of the White Revolution. 

The prospects appear dim for a party-sponsored ideology or even the 
symbolic assertion of partisan leadership by the Shah. The advantages to the 
monarch of an aloofness from party struggles have already been mentioned. 
Although less externally constrained to retain a competitive party system 
than a decade ago, the Shah has practical motives for avoiding the total 
atrophy of the government's loyal opposition. Even a feeble opposition party 
allows the articulation of ideas for which the government need assume no 
responsibility. And to the extent that an opposition induces insecurity among 
government leaders, the manipulative powers of the Shah are enhanced. 

Appeals to nationalist sentiments still evoke mass supports and the disparity 
of class benefits in the new prosperity raises the possibility of effective popu- 
list appeals. However, a crusading economic populism could unleash lower 
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class hostility against the régime's supportive elements in the middle class. 
The Shah’s call in 1972 for private industries to sell off at least one-third of 
their stock publicly, with first preference to their employees, was as much 
calculated to benefit capitalist expansion as to improve the workers' lot. Oil 
imperialism as a basis for xenophobic appeals holds little of its former mileage 
in light of the government's increased control of the industry. In any case, 
oil income has become too critical to the Shah's ambitious development plans 
to subject to public opinion. A revival of ultra-nationalist doctrines is also 
untimely in an era of good relations with Western and Communist blocs, and 
at a time of Iran's growing interest in regional economic markets for its indus- 
trial goods. : 

A monopolistic mass party, whatever its potential contribution for build- 
ing a modern state, is not immediately consequential to régime survival. The 
organized support of workers and peasants admittedly bolsters the régime 
in its continuous quest for legitimacy; unlike the intelligentsia, the lower 
classes cannot be excluded from politics. Even so, it is the salaried middle 
class, civilian and military, on whose satisfaction the workability of the nation's 
political institutions and its economy ultimately rests. By and large, this class 
has little to gain from either their incorporation into a mass party apparatus 
or admission to a more open political system. 

The Shah is thus likely to settle for the governing party that took form 
during the 1960s and that continues, albeit slowly, to expand in scope and 
structure. The gamble is that the Iran Novin will be able in time to engender 
greater confidence, allowing it to mediate an inevitable rise in popular demands. 
Should the government party also find the means to foster intra-party democ- 
racy and not seriously retard economic and social change, the repeated claims 
of Iran's leaders that the country is a model for noncommunist, developing 
countries will not seem so immodest. 


STATUS INCONSISTENCY AND POLITICAL 
OPPOSITION: A CASE STUDY OF AN 
ISRAELI MINORITY GROUP 


David Nachmias 


CHOLARLY CONCERN over the politics of minority groups has been 
accelerated in the last few years. Research, however, has by and large 
been confined to Western democracies, especially the USA. Few attempts 

have been made in developing nations either to generate propositions or to 
test already explicated hypotheses. This is indeed unfortunate, given the poten- 
tial contribution that comparative analyses and case studies may bear upon 
the advancement of theory. 

The purpose of the present paper is to help rectify the imbalance by focusing 
on the leadership of a deprived minority group in Israel—the Moroccans. 
The focus on leadership is not incidental; it derives from the observation that 
leaders in developing nations play the game of politics, while the masses are 
parochials or, at best, subjects.’ Specifically, the study delineates the systemic 
conditions which facilitate mobilization of leaders, and tests the “status incon- 
sistency” hypothesis as a source of oppositional political behavior in a devel- 
oping nation. 


Politicization of Deprivation 


Few developing countries have enjoyed the impressive internal tranquility 
that characterizes Israel’s political system. However, this achievement is not a 
manifestation of a lack of societal cleavages. On the contrary, Israel, like 
many other societies, is intensively fragmented on cultural, ethnic, religious, 
economic and political issues. 

In three recent studies, the extent of economic and social fragmentation in 
Israel has been persuasively documented. Rotter and Shamai report that poor 


1. For the róles of leadership in developing countries, see John P. Powelson, Institutions of 
Economic Growth: A Theory of Conflict Management in Developing Countries (Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, 1972), especially Ch. 4. 
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and near poor* families constitute approximately 21.3 per cent of all families 
in Israel? Yuchtman and Fishelson found that income inequality correlates 
rather highly with occupation, years of residence in Israel, ethnicity and edu- 
cation Individuals who either immigrated or were born to Asian-African 
families tend to be unskilled, least educated, newly arrived and, consequently, 
poor or near poor. Peres investigated ethnic relations from the perspective 
of prejudice and found that there is a considerable prejudice against non- 
European Jews. 


Historically, four interrelated factors accounted for the inexpression of 
societal cleavages into conflictual behavior: a broad consensus of the populace 
on the rules of the political game; the country’s security problem; the egali- 
tarian melting-pot ideologyT of the ruling party, and the success of the domi- 
nant élite in depoliticizing and neutralizing conflictual issues.” For example, 
the religious cleavage which polarizes the population into a U-pattern dis- 
tribution was effectively neutralized by a policy of status quo and indecision. 


Since 1967, the effectiveness of the last three of these insulating factors 
has been impaired. Israel won the Six-Day War, and a feeling of self-confidence 
in its ability to survive physically has emerged. Findings of The Israel Elec- 
tion Study—1969 show that 56 per cent of the sampled population ranked 
the present political and security situations better than in the past? The 
egalitarian melting pot ideology is questioned on both normative and factual 
grounds by some marginal groups, the parliamentary opposition, and leaders 
of the ruling party.** The inevitable strain accompanying jockeying for lead- 
ership positions within the dominant élite has loosened political discipline, 
and by politicizing conflictual issues front-runners attempt to expand their 
political capital. Thus Moshe Dayan, a prospective prime minister, violated 


* The “poverty line” has been fixed at approximately 40 per cent of the median disposable 
income of a family of four persons (IL.3,960 per year), while the “near poverty line” has been 
fixed at approximately half of the median (IL.5,340 per year). 


T “Kibbutz Galuyot,” meaning fusion of exiles, is the Hebrew equivalent for melting pot, within 
a purely Jewish frame of reference. 


** Most notable and outspoken among the leaders is Yitzhak Ben Aharon, the secretary general 
of Israel’s General Federation of Labor (the Histadrut). For a summary of his position, see 
Ot: Israel's Labor Party Weekly (June 15, 1972). 


2. R. Rotter and N. Shamai, "Patterns of Poverty in Israel,” Journal of Welfare and Social 
Security Studies (February 1971), pp. 1-23. 

3, Efraim Yuchtman and Gideon Fishelson, "Income Inequality in Israel" Quarterly of Eco- 
momics, No. 65-66 (July 1970), pp. 3-16. 

4. Yochanan Peres, "Ethnic Relations in Israel," American Journal of Sociology, Vol. 76, No. 6 
(May 1971), pp. 1021-1047. 

5. See Alan Arian, Consensus in Israel (New York: General Learning Press, 1971). 

6. Alan Arian et al., The Israel Election Study 1969; Findings (Tel-Aviv: Tel-Aviv University 
Press), p. 82. 
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the depoliticization strategy by arguing for a thorough reconsideration of church- 
state relations." 


The failure of depoliticization, the realization that the egalitarian melting 
pot ideology has been to some extent a myth, and the relatively secure borders— 
afl contribute to a probable transformation of ascriptive and attitudinal 
cleavages into conflictual behavior. Such a result would threaten the stability 
of the political system and necessitate change. The emergence of Israel's Black 
Panther movement is a step in this direction.* But the Black Panthers can 
only fail because of (among other things) the commitment of the populace 
and the leaders to the rules of the game. These rules exclude extremist, non- 
institutional and violent oppositions, but permit (and sometimes reward) 
moderate, representative and well organized pressure groups. In 1972, one 
of the nation's marginal groups—the Moroccan Israelis—established the latter 
type of pressure group. 


Method and Data 


Citizens of Asian-African descent constitute about 49 per cent of the 
Jewish population in Israel. Of these, the Moroccans comprise the largest 
ethnic group—about 11 per cent of the Jewish population.’ In 1971, pre- 
liminary attempts were made to organize the Israeli Moroccans into a legiti- 
mate pressure group. These efforts culminated in the International Congress 
of North African and Moroccan Jews, which was held in Israel in April 
1972. The Congress was attended by 184 delegates and representatives. The 
credentials committee invited eight categories of Moroccan Jews: 1) members 
of the Union of Moroccan Jews, 2) heads and councilmen of local govern- 
ments, 3) secretaries of labor councils, 4) heads and members of religious 
councils, 5) members of Oded (the Moroccan students’ organization), 6) 
members of Israel’s Black Panther movement, 7) professionals and intellec- 
tuals and 8) activists and concerned individuals in Western nations. By inter- 
nationalizing the Congress, the credentials committee broadened its constituency 
to include potential immigrants, contributors to the Moroccan cause, and 


* The social profile of Israel's Black Panthers fits the prototype of a Jumpenproletariat. The 
Panthers are youth aged 15 to 25, mostly Moroccans or Israelis born of Moroccan origin, primary 
school dropouts, unskilled and jobless. They tend to come from large, lower class, slum dwelling 
families. For a social-political analysis of the movement, see Mark Irkis and Avraham Shama, 
“Black Panthers: The Movement,” Society, Vol. 9 (May 1972), pp. 37-44. 


7. Davar (July 31,1972). 

8. See Rivka Bar Zakai, “The 'Moroccans—Sources of the Problém,” Molad, Vol. 18 (July 
1959), pp. 247-251. 

9. The figures are estimates drawn from Statistical Abstracts of Israel, 1971 (Jerusalem: General 
Bureau of Statistics, 1972), p. 48, Table B/21. 
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intellectuals; this is a favorite tactic of Israel's pressure groups because of the 
dominant élite's extreme sensitivity to its image among world Jewry. The 
propensity to modify policies increases whenever internal discontent is accom- 
panied by external pressure. 

The criteria for selection were conducive to the legitimization and repre- 
sentativeness of the group, as is clearly evident from the manifestation of 
solidarity from towns of Moroccan residents. The high degree of legitimacy 
granted to the group by the dominant élite is indicated by the attendance of 
the Prime Minister, the Minister of Education, the General Chief of Staff, 
the Secretary General of the Histadrut and other top ranking officials. 

Data for this study were collected from the Congress. Two methods were 
used: participant observation and structured interviews containing both closed 
and open-ended questions. Two observers were present at almost all formal 
and informal sessions—recording speeches, interactions and interchanges among 
representatives. Questionnaires in Hebrew and French were passed to all dele- 
gates; 101 were returned in the first two days. i 

Eventually, it was realized that non-Israelis were reluctant to be interviewed. 
They reasoned that "I don't know Israeli politics well enough, and I don't 
want to get too involved at this stage." This opinion was also reinforced on 
the floor, where the Israelis dominated the program and initiated most of the 
resolutions. Of the 184 representatives, 83 were Israeli citizens; 70 of these 
were interviewed. Given (1) the predominant rôle played by the Israelis, 
(2) the few non-Israeli interviewees (N=31), (3) the rather insignificant 
differences obtained in the preliminary analyses when Israelis were compared 
to non-Israelis and (4) the understanding that the Israelis were engaging in 
routine pressure for the reallocation of societal values, we decided to focus our 
analyses and interpretations on the Israeli sample. A sample of 70 (80 per 
cent of all Moroccan leaders in Israel) was evaluated to be adequate for the 
purposes of the present study. 


The Leadership Background 


Who are the Israeli Moroccan leaders? What is their social-economic 
background? Five measures which were found in the literature to be relatively 
accurate predictors of political behavior were used, and their frequency dis- 
tributions are presented in Table I. 

The data reveal several interesting points. First, the group is composed 
of what is regarded in Israel as young people; 62.9 per cent are between 20 
and 40 years of age. This is striking in view of the median age of Israel’s 
representatives and high ranking public officials, which is about 545; only 

10. For example, see Avraham Brichta, “The Social and Political Characteristics of Members 


of the Seventh Knesset,” in Alan Arian (ed.), The Elections in Israel 1969 (Jerusalem: Academic 
Press, 1972), pp. 109-131. 
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7.1 per cent of the Moroccan leadership is over 50. Second, “old timers” 
(those who immigrated between 1948-55) constitute more than half of the 
leadership, and newcomers are least represented. Third, most leaders claim 
to have completed high school and some university (80.8 per cent), and 
their incomes are high above the mean income of the general population. 
Fourth, 58 per cent identify themselves with the middle class, 18.6 per cent 
with the upper middle class, 14.4 per cent with the working class and 2.4 per 
cent with the lower class.* 

The leadership of Israeli Moroccans, therefore, is far from being marginal 
when background variables are considered. It is young, educated and rela- 
tively well-to-do. In short, the leaders “made it” within the Israeli society 
in spite of inequities in patterns of value distribution. One’s position in the 
social-economic hierarchy, however, is just one predisposition toward political 
behavior. The extent to which one can influence authoritative decisions is 
another predisposition. The relation between these two has been a source of 
fruitful and continuing research. Dahl, for example, maintains that societal 
inequalities are not cumulative in democracies—so that the wealthy are not 
necessarily the powerful, and vice versa." This, however, does not imply that 
the wealthy do not strive for power and the powerful for wealth. The extent 
of disparity between an individual’s position in the various dimensions of 
stratification (że. status inconsistency) has a definite impact on political be- 
havior.^ Lenski has convincingly demonstrated that individuals with poorly 
crystallized status are most likely to be recruited to positions of leadership in 
change oriented movements? Galtung attributed aggression to "rank dis- 
equilibrium”; if groups are high in one dimension of a stratification system 
but low in another (for example, if they have high income but little power), 
they are disposed toward aggression to attain an equilibrated position in all 
dimensions." 


* Three scales were used to measure class identification: a closed question with five categories 
from Upper to Working; a ladder consisting of five intervals running from top to bottom; and 
an open-ended question which reads, “With what social class or strata do you identify yourself?” 
Inter-item product moment coefficients among this measure are .81, .79 and .77, respectively, 
indicating a high consistency of perception of class identification. 


11. Robert A. Dahl, Modern Political Analysis (Englewood Cliffs, N. J.: Prentice-Hall, 1963), 
pp. 32-35. 

12. The following have stressed the linkage between status inconsistency and behavior: Gerhard 
Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A Non-Vertical Dimension of Social Status,” and "Social Partici- 
pation and Status Crystallization,’ American Sociological Review, Vols. 19 and 21 (1954 and 
1956), pp. 405-413 and 458-464; Irving Goffman, “Status Consistency and Preference for Change 
in Power Distribution,” American Sociological Review, Vol. 22 (1957), pp. 275-281; Elton 
Jackson and Peter Burke, "Status and Symptoms of Stress: Additive and Interaction Effects,” 
American Sociological Review, Vol. 30 (1965), pp. 556-564. 

13. Gerhard Lenski, “Status Crystallization: A Non-Vertical Dimension of Social Status,” op. cit. 

14. Johan Galtung, “A Structural Theory of Aggression,” Journal of Peace Research, No. 2 
(1964), pp. 95-119. 
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In the following sections we will show that the Israeli Moroccan leadership 
is poorly crystallized when power values are considered— which, in turn, leads 
to political activism and oppositional behavior. Three aspects of power values 
are discussed: the responsiveness of Israel's government to the Israeli Moroc- 
cans; the group's representation in the nation's centers of power, and the 
efficacy of the Moroccan leadership. 


Perceived Non-Responsiveness 


Israelis are divided as to whether politicians are responsive to the public. 
The highest percentage of the public, however, feels that politicians do consider 
the opinion of the common man. The Israeli Moroccan leaders are also 
divided, but in an inverse relation as indicated in Table II. 


TABLE IL Politicians’ Responsiveness: General Population vs. Israeli Moroccan Leaders* 











“Some people say that politicians do not tend to consider the opinion of the man on 
the street. Do you agree with this?” 











General Population Moroccan Leaders 
(N = 380) (N= 70) 
Definitely agree 23.7% 12.9% 
Tend to agree 18.4 25.7 
Tend to disagree 27.4 32.8 
Definitely disagree 189 243 
DK, NA 11.6 43 


* The data on the population are from Alan Arian e? al, Israel Election Study 1969; Findings, 
Tel-Aviv: Tel-Aviv University, 1971, p. 17. The inverse relation is even stronger in the sample 
(N = 1,314) drawn in the second phase of the survey; 37% of the general population agreed 
with the statement and 52% disagreed, Ibid., p. 17. 


Whereas 46.3 per cent of the general population disagrees with the state- 
ment that “politicians do not tend to consider the opinion of the man in the 
street," 57.2 per cent of the Moroccan leaders disagree. The direction and 
intensity of disagreement increase considerably when the responsiveness of 
politicians to Israelis of Moroccan descent is evaluated (see Table III). This, 
in turn, strongly relates to background characteristics as shown in Table IV. 
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TABLE III Politicians Responsiveness to Israeli Moroccans 











“Some people say that politicians do not tend to consider the opinion of 
Israelis of Moroccan descent. Do you agree with this?” 





Definitely agree 37.1% 
Tend to agree 31.0 
Tend to disagree 24.3 
Strongly disagree 14 
DK, NA 6.1 








N= 70 


TABLE IV Product Moment Coefficients of Respondents’ Backgrounds and 
Politicians’ Responsweness to Israeli Moroccans 











Politicians’ Responsiveness 
to Israeli Moroccans 
(criterion variable) 





Age 26 
Year of Immigration —19 
Education —28 
Income —.23 
Class Identification —31 








N= 70. Significant at .05 level. 


Older leaders tend to feel that politicians are responsive to Israeli Moroc- 
cans. But year of immigration, education, income and class identification are 
negatively correlated with politicians’ responsiveness. Although the magni- 
tudes of the coefficients vary somewhat, it is safe to conclude that the higher a 
leader's position is on the social ladder, the lower is his satisfaction with the 
attention paid by politicians to the Israeli Moroccan public. 


Misrepresentation and Activism 


Perception of non-responsiveness is one source of political discontent. Per- 
ceived misrepresentation in political institutions is another. These two are not 
necessarily related, but may indirectly reinforce each other. For example, the 
consensus model of representation postulates that so long as leaders share life 
experiences similar to that of other men, they will also share the goals, values 
and beliefs of the society and represent their constituencies impartially. Thus, 
according to the theory, characteristics such as class, race or religion do not 
prejudice occupants of political róles. However, since elected officials tend to 
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deviate from the consensus model, some form of quota representation becomes 
inevitable? 

An overwhelming agreement characterizes the Moroccan leadership on the 
issue of misrepresentation. As shown in Table V, 71.4 per cent agree that 
Israeli Moroccans are poorly represented in the political system. Perceived 
misrepresentation also correlates negatively with class identification (r =—.32) 
so that the higher a leader's perceived position in the class hierarchy, the lower 
is his score on representation. 


TABLE V Perceived Representation in Political Life 








“To what extent do you agree with the opinion that Moroccan Israelis 
are fairly represented in Israel's political life?” 





Definitely agree 10.096 
Tend to agree 15.7 
Tend to disagree 21.4 
Strongly disagree 50.0 
NA, DK 2.9 








N= 70 


Misrepresentation in a nation's political life is a broad and inclusive pert- 
ception. In a sense, it is the sum of all the perceptions of misrepresentation 
in various political institutions. Of the numerous institutions in Israel, the 
following seven are considered to be centers of power: the Knesset (parlia- 
ment), cabinet, ministries, local governments, courts and the Histadrut. 
Recruitment to these is on a party basis ratified by election or appointment. 
As indicated in Table VI, this procedure satisfes the Moroccan leadership only 
with respect to representation in the Histadrut and local governments; 74.3 
per cent agree that Moroccan Israelis are fairly represented in local governments 
and 60 per cent agree that they receive fair representation in the Histadrut. 

The intensity of perceived misrepresentation in the remaining institutions 
is extremely high: 77.1 per cent disagree that they receive fair representation 
in the Knesset, 51.4 per cent of whom strongly disagree; 80 per cent perceive 
of misrepresentation in the cabinet, 64.3 per cent of whom are intense in their 
disagreement. A similar pattern holds in relation to misrepresentation in 
ministries and in the courts. 


15. For the various. linkages berween leaders and followers, see Norman R. Luttbeg (ed.), 
Public Opinion and Public Policy: Models of Political Linkage (Homewood, Ill.: The Dorsey Press, 
1968). 
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TABLE VI Perceived Representation in Centers of Power 

















"To what extent do you agree with the opinion that Israeli. Moroccans are 
fairly represented in the following institutions?" 


























Local 
Govern- 
Knesset Cabinet Ministries ments Courts Histadrut 
‘Gnitely agree 7196 10006 71% 12996 100% 143% 
d to agree 14.3 29 5.7 614 10.0 45.7 
—reul to disagree 25.7 ‘15.7 28.6 10.0 28.6 17.1 
Strongly disagree 514 64.5 47.1 12.9 40.0 20.0 
NA, DK 14 7.1 114 29 11.4 2.9 
Total 100.0% ** 100.0%  100.0%** 100.095** 100.0% 100.0% 











N=70 
* Israel’s General Federation of Labor, which embraces an overwhelming majority of the work force. 
** Rounded to 100.0 


A closer look at the ethnic composition of the personnel in these institutions 
reveals the degree of congruence between perception and reality.* No cabinet 
member is of Moroccan descent. Five Knesset members (4.2 per cent) are 
of Moroccan descent. Ten Israeli Moroccans (17.2 per cent) are mayors and 
heads of local councils,] and 40 are councilmen in the various cities. In the 
Histadrut, there are two Israeli Moroccans in each of its executive committees. 
Clearly, a high degree of congruence is evident; the Moroccan leadership is 
accurately informed on the lack of representation of its constituency in Israel’s 
centers of power. 


Product moment coefficients between class identification and perception of 
representation are reported in Table VII. Here, again, one’s perceived position 
in the class hierarchy tends to relate to his perception of representation. Leaders 
in the upper middle and middle class perceive more misrepresentation in the 
Knesset, cabinet, ministries and the courts. The coefficient between class 
identification and perceived representation in local governments is positive 
(r= .12), indicating an inverse relation (Ze. the higher one’s perceived class, 
the more he agrees that the representation in local governments is fair). The 





` * Due to the uneasiness of some public officials when information is asked for, we must rely 
on data obtained on only four institutions. 


+ The base for computing the percentage is the 58 Jewish cities and towns whose populations 
in 1970 were over 5,000. For a detailed analysis of power and representation in local govern- 
ments, see Shevah Weiss, A Typology of Local Representation and Political Stability, Jerusalem: 
Academic Press, 1970. i 
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finding that class identification has a very low correlation with perceived rep- 
resentation in the Histadrut (r= .06) is partially explained by place of resi- 
dence. Whereas leaders from small developing towns and rural areas tend 
to be content with the representation in the Histadrut, leaders from urban 
‘centers perceive misrepresentation. Partial product moment coefficients are 
—.11 and .04 for urban leaders and for leaders from rural areas, respectively.* 


TABLE VII Perceptions of Representation in Political Institutions 


and Class Identification (Pearson's v) EET 











Class Identification 





(Predictor Variable) 
Representation in Knesset —25 
Representation in Cabinet —21 
Representation in Ministries —16 
Representation in Local Governments 12 
Representation in Courts —15 
Representation in Histadrut —06 








Coefficients > .10 are significant at .05 level. 


Perceived non-responsiveness and feelings of misrepresentation are two 
measures of powerlessness. A motivational factor in the transformation of 
powerlessness into political activism is one's conviction that societal conditions 
are neither predetermined nor overdetermined. The more intense a discon- 
tented individual's attitude that the propensity to change is inherent in any 
social and political order, the greater is the probability that he will act. Thus, 
high efficacy as a general trait (and not necessarily in its relation to specific 
objects) is a strong incentive for taking part in politics. This observation is 
most characteristic among individuals who have "made it" in some, but not 
all, dimensions of stratification. A person's high achievement in the economic 
system strengthens his general sense of efficacy, and leads him to believe that 
he is also capable of doing well in the political system. Success in one dimension 
of a nation's stratification system reinforces the ambition to succeed in another. 

The Moroccan leadership is strongly convinced that the political system is 
transformable and that political decisions are changeable. As is evident from 


* A reinforcement of this interpretation is given by ongoing research conducted by Dr. M. 
Aronoff. In the preliminary analysis, it was found that in developing towns and agricultural 
settlements in which a significant percentage of the population is of Moroccan descent, the parties’ 
branches, local councils and labor councils are run by Israeli Moroccans. I wish to express my 
gratitude to Dr. Aronoff for bringing this finding to my attention. 
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TABLE VIII Efficacy of Moroccan Leadership 











"No matter what, one cannot change things in politics." 















































Agree 12.996 
DK, NA 17.1 
Disagree 70.0 
f \ Total 100.0% 
 N=70 
TABLE IX Efficacy by Class Identification 
Upper 
Efficacy (9) Middle Middle Working 
Agree 7.796 12.596 47.596 
Disagree 69.2 70.0 52.5 
NA, DK 23.1 17.5 i 
Total 100.0% 100.0% 100.0% 
N=61% 


(a) The question on efficacy reads, "No matter what, one cannot change things in politics." 
(b) Individuals in the upper and lower classes are omitted because there is only one respondent 
in each category. 


Table VII, only 13 per cent indicated a fatalistic outlook. But leaders who 
view their position in the class hierarchy as being low tend to be more fatalistic. 
Whereas 47.5 per cent of those who identify themselves with the working 
class agree that "One cannot change things in politics," only 12.5 per cent 
and 7.7 per cent of those who position themselves in the upper middle and 
middle classes, respectively, agree (Table IX). 

Efficacy also correlates with political behavior. Four aspects of political 
patticipation were tested: 1) voting in national elections, 2) discussing politics 
with friends, 3) attending political meetings and 4) writing letters of com- 
plaint to the authorities. Product moment coefficients of these and efficacy 
are reported in Table X. The general pattern is clear; those who score high 
on efficacy tend to participate more in politics. The relation between efficacy 
and writing letters of complaint to the authorities is, however, an ambiguous 
indicator of oppositional political behavior. Individuals who support the gov- 
ernment may also resort to this means of expression to indicate objection to a 
specific decision. A more reliable measure is one's party choice. In Israel, the 
variability in national election outcomes is small and the process of coalition 
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TABLE X Political Efficacy and Participation* (Pearson’s r) 








Political Efficacy 
(predictor variable) 














Voting in national elections 24 

Discussing politics 22 

Attending political meetings 45 

Writing letters of complaint 19 ^ 
en e 
Significant at .05 level «T e 


* The questions on participation read, "In the last two years did you discuss politics with friends? 
Did you attend political meetings? Do you write letters of complaint to local or national 
authorities?" The question on voting reads, "Did you vote in the last election?" 


formation is quite predictable; consequently, one can make a distinction be- 
tween parties that never joined a coalition government, or that joined for a 
short time. because of extraordinary circumstances,* and parties that usually 
form coalitions. The former are Israel's opposition parties.] The product 
moment coefficient between a respondent's opposition to the government and 
his efficacy is .17, indicating a positive and a meaningful trend. Leaders who 
believe in change tend also to vote for opposition parties. 


The relation between party choice and class identification is also evident in 
the data. By correlating the coalition versus opposition pattern with class identi- 
fication, a Pearson's coefficient of .18 is obtained. That is, the higher a 
leader's perceived position in the class hierarchy, the greater is his tendency 
to vote for parties in opposition. This finding, however, should be interpreted 
with caution, since 39.8 per cent stated their inclination to vote for the domi- 
nant party (Labor) "were elections to be held next year." 


Finally, the leadership is not disposed toward aggression and violence as 
a means of achieving political ends. By and large, it is committed to the 
utilization of legal and legitimate means. Political parties, formal organiza- 
tions, and legalistic and political pressures are believed to create a more just 
distribution of power values (see Table XI). 


* The only significant deviation in the nation's coalition behavior was the "wall to wall" coalition 
formed after the Six-Day War to present a united front on the government's policy toward the 
occupied territories. 

+ Parties in the governing coalition in 1972 were: Labor, National Religious Party and Inde- 
pendent Liberals; in the opposition, Free Center, Gahal, Religious Labor Party, Agudath Israel, 
Israeli Communist Party, New Communist List and HaOlam Hazeh. An option for an ethnic 
party was also included in the questionnaire, and was regarded in the analysis as an opposition 
party. For the statistical analysis this variable was dummied to retain its nominal property, see 
Daniel B. Suits, "Use of Dummy Variables in Regressional Equations,” Journal of- American 
Statistical Association, Vol. 25 (December 1957), pp. 548-551. 


vs 
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TABLE XI Alternative Courses of Action 











“What is the best strategy for influencing the Government?” 








Courses of Action ® Per Cente 





Organize an informal group; get friends and neighbors to sign petitions and 














write letters of complaint 20.0% 
Work through a political party 27.1 
Work through a formal group or organization (Histadrut, media, professional) 12.9 
Directly contact politicians or elective officials 10.0 
Appeal through courts 2.9 
Vote for parties in opposition 11.4 
Take some violent action (demonstrations, rebellion, riots) 7.1 
Other 1.4 
There is no way to influence the government 7.1 
Total® 100.0% 
N= 70 


(a) The question was structured and closed-ended so that each respondent answered one option. 
(b) Rounded to 100.0 


Summary and. Conclusions 


Several findings in the present research bear upon comparative theory, 
while others can be best interpreted within the context of Israeli politics. 
We shall first cover the points of comparison. 

Ascriptive and attitudinal cleavages remain latent so long as a dominant 
élite succeeds in depoliticizing them. In contrast to developed Western nations, 
depoliticization is less subtle and easier to maintain in developing nations— 
especially during the formative years and the take off phase. The use of 
symbols such as unity, cohesion and consensus reaches its peak in these years 
and, at the cost of inequities, political stability is purchased. As soon as the 
dominant élite and the majority of the population gain a certain degree of 
confidence in the ability of the polity to survive and maintain itself, the use 
of unifying symbols decreases—and cleavages tend to become politicized. Com- 
petition among aspirants within the dominant élite reinforces the crystalliza- 
tion of cleavages and aids their transformation into conflictual behavior. The 
role of Israel’s Defense Minister and that of the Secretary General of the 
Histadrut in politicizing the religious and class cleavages, respectively, were 
discussed in the first section of this article. Thus, unlike politics in developed 
nations, the substance of politics in developing societies is to a large extent 
a reflection of the values, goals and strategies of the dominant élite.” 


16. India’s political life is another example of this pattern. For example, see Angela S. Burger, 
Opposition in a Dominant Party System (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1969). 
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The loosening of the cohesive ethos is accompanied by a rapid mobiliza- 
tion of individuals who have succeeded in some dimensions of a societal 
stratification system. Largely, these are self-recruited leaders of deprived groups 
who sense acute powerlessness toward the political system. Our findings show 
“that they are not disposed toward aggression, violence or non-institutionalized 
political behavior. On the contrary, they adhere to the rules of the game and 
attempt to gain influence through the utilization of structured means perceived 
to bear upon the dominant élite (ze. organizing into a pressure group, agree- 
ing on inclusive recruitment criteria and internationalizing the constituency). 
The oppositional behavior of poorly crystallized leaders is within the norma- 
tive boundaries of the political system. 

This finding contradicts Galtung's structural theory of aggression." - It 
seems that a variable such as one's political experiences is a necessary link be- 
tween "rank disequilibrium" and aggression. More explicitly, poorly crystal- 
lized individuals resort to aggressive political behavior if non-aggressive means 
are found to be futile. It is one's behavioral experiences with politics that pre- 
dispose him to act in certain ways, among which aggression is just one. In 
developing polities in which conflicts for redistribution are new, institutional 
and non-violent oppositional behavior is elected by, leaders of deprived groups. 

With respect to the Israeli society, the findings reported here emphasize 
the significance of powerlessness and political efficacy in activating indi- 
viduals against the dominant party. Moreover, they are indicative of the 
coming of a new era in the nation's political life. In this era, a shift from 
consensual politics to redistributive politics will take place. Ascriptive and 
attitudinal cleavages will become more salient and take the form of legitimate 
opposition. The expression of cleavages through behavior will lead to the 
politicization of discontent and may force the dominant élite to focus more 
on internal problems and less on external affairs. It may also force the élite 
to abandon its practices of indecision on conflictual issues, and advance the 
interests of the least privileged people in the Israeli polity. 


17. Johan Galtung, "Structural Theory of Aggression,” op. cit. 


THE EAST GHOR CANAL PROJECT: 
A CASE STUDY OF REFUGEE 
RESETTLEMENT, 1961-1966 


Claud R. Sutcliffe 


N OCTOBER 16, 1961, King Husayn of Jordan officially opened the 
first section of the East Ghor Canal, a United States Agency for Inter- 
national Development (US AID) financed irrigation project located a 

few kilometers east of the Jordan River in the northern part of the Jordan 
Valley. The canal, which was to have been the first stage in the Arab plan to 
utilize the waters of the Jordan tributaries, runs parallel to the Jordan River 
for a total distance of seventy kilometers, from the Yarmuk River in the north— 
from which it draws water—to the Zarqa River in the south." This canal, with 
the related East Ghor Rural Development Project, is the largest and most 
important development project ever undertaken by Jordan. It also is one of the 


largest investments ever made by the United States in the development of the 
Arab Middle East. 


Importance of the Project 


The economic importance of the project is obvious, given Jordan’s economic 
problems. To be blunt, Jordan is not an economically viable state, particularly 
after the—at least temporary—loss of the West Bank in the 1967 war. Jordan’s 
phenomenal growth rate prior to the war (per capita income had grown about 
7\% per cent a year in the preceding decade) was largely based upon an even 
more phenomenal increase in tourism, from 85,000 tourists in 1954 to more 
than half a million in 1966. Now it is Israel that is benefiting from continued 
increases in the tourist trade. Furthermore, "Although less than a third of 
Jordan’s cultivated land was on the West Bank, the region produced . . . 80 
per cent of its fruits and 45 per cent of its vegetables.” All in all, "according 


1. For maps of the project area and.technical details about the project, see Joseph L, Dees, "Jordan's 
East Ghor Canal Project," Middle East Journal, Vol. 13 (Autumn 1959), pp. 357-71, and John S. 
Haupert, "Recent Progress of Jordan's East Ghor Canal Project," The Professional Geographer, Vol. 
XVIII (January 1966), pp. 9-13. 


A CLAUD R. SUTCLIFFE is assistant professor, department of political science, Williams College. 
The research reported here was supported by a Fulbright fellowship. 'The author would like to 
thank Samir Khalaf and Dick Antoun for their advice, the farmers in the project area for their 
cooperation, and the staffs of the Computer Center at AUB and the Roper Public Opinion Research 
Center at Williams for their assistance. 
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to official Jordanian estimates, the West Bank contributed about 40 per cent 
of the country’s gross domestic product.”? 

But even before the disaster of the 1967 war, Jordan's exports averaged only 
ten to 20 per cent of the value of imports, while the level of government 
expenditures was more or less double the available domestic revenues. As a 
result of this, Jordan has been so economically dependent on outside assistance— 
first British, then American, now Arab—that the Seven Year Plan had to place 
top priority on "a major reduction in the balance of trade deficit and in the 
level of budget support." 

The major means left to achieve this goal, że. to increase exports and reduce 
imports, seem to be to increase the value of agricultural productivity per dunum 
(1 dunum = V4 acre) through the expansion of irrigated farming. Irrigation 
can increase the value of agricultural productivity per dunum in at least three 
ways: through increase in yield for a given crop, through increase in the number 
of crops that can be planted in a given year, and through the introduction of 
high income producing crops such as bananas, citrus and certain vegetables. 

The political importance of the project is less obvious, but only because the 
Jordanian government has tried to hide the fact that at least 61 per cent of the 
people in the project area are Palestinian refugees.) The 1961 Jordanian census 
showed that census areas 391, 392, 393, 394 and 313— which, taken together, 
include all but the very bottom end of the project area—had a total population 
of 29,357 people? United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) 


2. These figures are given by Don Peretz, "Israel's Administration and the Arab Refugees," Foreign 
Affairs, Vol. 46 (January 1968), p. 337. Note, however, that E, Kanovsky argues that the economic 
future of Jordan was on the East Bank anyway. See his article on “The Economic Aftermath of the 
Six Day War, Part II,” Middle East Journal, Vol. 22 (Summer 1968), p. 286ff. 

3. See the useful pamphlet, Jordan’s Past Achievements and Future Plans (Amman: Jordan Devel- 
opment Board, 1965), p. 7. 

4. For example, in the 1959-60 agricultural year in the Jordan Valley, the yield for irrigated wheat 
averaged 48.7 kilos per dunum, with an average revenue per dunum of 1.610 JD (1 JD = $2.80), 
while the yield for unirrigated wheat averaged only 4.7 kilos per dunum, with an average revenue per 
dunum of only .226 JD. Second, rain-fed land usually produces only a winter crop, which is normally 
wheat, the subsistence crop; irrigated land normally produces at least two irrigated crops per year, or 
else is planted with permanent irrigated crops. Third, in that same year when the staple crop, unirri- 
gated wheat, had an average revenue per dunum of .226 JD, the corresponding figures for bananas, 
oranges, lemons, tomatoes, eggplant and martows were 43.048 JD, 13.801 JD, 26.618 JD, 9.804 JD, 
10.900 JD, and 5.061 JD, respectively. See Andrew Watson's very useful study, The East Jordan 
Valley: A Social and Economic Survey (Amman: Department of Statistics, Ministry of National 
Economy, 1961), pp. 179, 172, 171, 177 and 178. 

5. Even the Department of Statistics’ First Census of Population and Housing: 18 November 1961, 
4 vols. (Amman: Department of Statistics Press, 1964), was not allowed to identify or discuss the 
Palestinian refugees. In my own case, the Minister of National Economy censored a question on 
childhood residence—which would have clearly identified the Palestinians in the sample—from the 
first draft of my questionnaire. To get around this censorship problem, the respondents were asked 
“How many years has your family been in this village?” From their responses it was possible to 
classify all but nine per cent of the respondents as either Palestinians (those who had lived in the 
project area 15 or 20 years) or Transjordanians (those who had lived in the project area 20 years or 
more). 

6. See the Department of Statistics’ Interim Report No. 9: Distribution and Characteristics of 
Population, Ajloun District (Amman: Department of Statistics Press, 1963), pp. 14-15 and 4-5. 
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maps of the same area at about the same time show a total of approximately e 
18,000 registered refugees.” This means that the East Ghor Canal project was, 
in fact, a refugee resettlement project. 


Metbod of tbe Study 


The basic data for the study were obtained through a survey research project 
on "Characteristics of Change in the Jordan Valley," which I directed in 1966, 
five years after the opening of the Canal? In brief, two samples of farmers were 
selected for comparison: a group of 101 project farmers, who farmed only land 
within the East Ghor Canal project, and a control group of 177 nonproject 
farmers, who farmed only land outside of the East Ghor Canal project. The 
total sample consisted of 281 potential respondents, the total number of project 
and nonproject farmers living in or near six villages located in or adjacent to 
the first section of the canal. Of these, 278 were actually interviewed, ze. 99 
per cent of the proposed interviews were completed. All interviewing was done 
in Arabic, by two trained and experienced Jordanian interviewers, under my 
direct supervision. 

Given the limitations of survey research techniques, I supplemented the 
survey data with information from a variety of sources: informal interviews with 
Jordanian administrators and US AID project advisors, research in the UNRWA 
archives in Jerusalem and the files of both the Irrigated Farming Division of 
the US AID mission and the East Ghor Canal Authority in Amman, and six 
months of anthropological field work in the project area. These supplementary 
data made it possible to check the accuracy of the interviews? and gave me much 
more confidence in the survey data and my interpretation of their meaning. 

These data, then, can be used to compare the project farmers with the non- 
project farmers in terms of a number of variables, e.g. farming methods, land 
tenure patterns, productivity, income levels, standard of living and concern with 
the Palestine problem. The major steps in the statistical analysis of the data 
will be as follows. First, it will be hypothesized that project farmers used more 
modern farming methods, were more likely to have been owner-operators, had 
higher productivity, had higher incomes, had a higher standard of living and 
were less likely to have been concerned with the Palestine problem. Second, 


7. See the Report of tbe Commissioner-General of the United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees in the Near East: 1 July 1963-30 June 1964 (General Assembly Official 
Records: Nineteenth Session, Supplement No. 13 (A/5813), New York, 1964), Annex IH. 

8. For details of sample selection and an English translation of the questionnaire, etc., see my 
analysis of "Change in the Jordan Valley: The Impact and Implications of the East Ghor Canal 
Project, 1961-1966,” unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Princeton University, 1969. 

9, The anthropological field work was particularly useful for this purpose. For the six months 
preceding and following the survey, I maintained a residence in Waqqas, the largest of the six villages 
from which the sample was drawn. This enabled me to use participant observation techniques to 
confirm the responses given during the interviews. 
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cross breaks will be set up for each of these hypothesized relationships, juxta- 
posing the independent variable (Ze. project farmers vs. nonproject farmers) 
against a given dependent variable (e.g. modern vs. traditional farming 
methods). Third, these hypotheses will then be tested for statistical significance, 
using chi-square, and for level of correlation, using Goodman and Kurskal’s 
gamma measure. 


Changes in Farming Metbods 


Since most agricultural economists argue that "the modernization of tradi- 
tional agriculture requires time horizons not of months or years but of decades, "'? 
it seems necessary to emphasize that the East Ghor Canal project had been in 
operation for only five years at the time of the survey, and that only the first 
section of the project had been in full operation for that full five year period. 
Nevertheless, significant changes had already taken place within the project 
area by 1966 and important opportunities—crucial for the success of the project 
as a refugee resettlement project—had already been missed. 

One of the most obvious changes that had already taken place was the 
increase in the amount of land under full irrigation. Table I shows that 90 
per cent of the project farmers farmed completely irrigated land, compared 
to 35 per cent of the nonproject farmers," and that none of the project farmers 
farmed completely unirrigated land," while 54 per cent of the nonproject 
farmers had to do so. 


'TABLEI Proportion of Farm Land Irrigated 














Sample None Part All 
Nonproject farmers 54% 11% 35% 
Project farmers 0% 10% 90% 





This difference, significant at the .001 level, indicates a .89 correlation 
between being a project farmer and farming completely irrigated land. But 
the change was primarily from partial irrigation to full irrigation, since most 
of the land in the project area was already at least partially irrigated prior to 
the construction of the East Ghor Canal. More specifically, of the 120,000 


10. See David Hapgood’s Policies for Promoting Agricultural Development: Report of a Con- 
ference on Productivity and Innovation in Agriculture in the Underdeveloped Countries (Cambridge: 
MIT Center for International Studies, 1965), pp. 11-13. 

11. These nonproject farmers, and the 11 per cent whose land was partly irrigated, farmed land 
that is watered either by pump from the Yarmuk River or by irrigation ditches from one of the side- 
streams that flow into the Jordan. 

12. Ten per cent of the project farmers did have some land which was not irrigated, even though 
it was within the project area. This was either because the land is too hilly, as in the zewr (the land 
along the actual banks of the Jordan), or because it is located at a higher elevation than the canal 
(which depends on gravity flow), as in the case of most of al-Baqürah subdistrict. 
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dunums in the project as a whole, only 18,991 dunums had been completely 
unirrigated.”® 

Another significant change that had already taken place was acceptance of 
modern farm methods. Both project farmers and nonproject farmers had 
changed from the traditional agricultural patterns of the area, but the project 
farmers had changed more, partially because they were younger and better 
educated than the nonproject farmers. Table II shows that 76 per cent of the 
project farmers used modern farm methods, compared to 49 per cent of the 
nonproject farmers, and that only 15 per cent of the project farmers still used 
the traditional methods, while 43 per cent of the nonproject farmers still did so. 


TABLE IL Acceptance of Modern Farm Methods* 











Sample Score: 3-5 6 7-9 
Nonproject farmers 43% 8% 49% 
Project farmers 15% 9% 76% 





* Scores on this index were calculated on this basis: 
1) Use of spray or dust insecticides: never — 1 point, sometimes — 2 points, always = 3 points 
2) Use of hybrid seeds: never = 1 point, sometimes — 2 points, always — 3 points 
3) Use of fertilizer: never — 1 point, sometimes = 2 points, always == 3 points 


The index scores show that the difference between the two groups are 
significant at the .001 level, with a .54 correlation between being a project 
farmer and using modern farm methods. But even the project farmers needed 
to go further in their acceptance of these methods; only 51 per cent always 
used insecticides, only 65 per cent always used hybrid seeds, and only 67 per 
cent always used fertilizer. 


Changes in Land Tenure 


The land reform program which was carried out within the project area 
resulted in significant changes in land tenure patterns, but not as much change 


13. See Gene Thompson, "Review of Water Shares Existing in Project Construction, East Ghor 
Irrigation Project” (Unpublished Memorandum US AID/J. files, December 31, 1963). 

14. For the nearest thing to a description of the traditional agriculture patterns of the area, see 
Lucian Turkowski’s ethnographic account of “Peasant Agriculture in the Judean Hills,” Palestine 
Exploration Quarterly, Jan.-June 1969, pp. 21-33, and July-December 1969, pp. 101-112. But only 
a minority of the farmers in the sample area were of fellahin origin. The majority were of bedouin 
origin, primarily from al-Bashatiwah tribe. For the nearest thing to a description of their way of life, 
see Taufik Canaan's article on “The Saqr Bedouin of Bisán,' The Journal of the Palestine Oriental 
Society, Vol. XVI (1936), pp. 21-32. The Bashatiwah were allied to the Saqr and were semi-settled 
just to the north of them. 

15. Numerous studies have shown that the young and the educated are the ones who are most 
likely to be the innovators in any given society. In the case of the Jordan Valley, the younger and 
better educáted farmers were the ones who were more likely to become project farmers. In other words, 
age and education were prior independent variables that influenced a farmer's decision whether to take 
part in the project or not. i 
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as might have been expected or desired. Table III shows that the differences 
between project farmers and nonproject farmers are significant at the .001 level, 
with a .56 correlation between being a project farmer and being an owner 
operator, but it also shows that 70 per cent of the project farmers were still 
sharecroppers.'? 


TABLE III Land Tenure Patterns 














Sample Sharecropper Renter Owner 
Nonproject farmers , 89% 596 696 
Project farmers 7096 596 2596 


Much more change could—and should—have taken place, to maximize the 
chances for the success of the project as a refugee resettlement project. Only 
25 per cent of the project farmers actually owned the land they operated, even 
though ownership of land tends to give an individual more of an interest in the 
society in which he lives. 

The major reason why not as much change had occurred as might have been 
expected seems to have been the East Ghor Canal Authority's interpretation 
of the law which established the priorities to be followed in the redistribution 
of the land that had been expropriated. The law stated that: 


The Farmers’ Selection Committee shall select the farm family for settlement on 

irrigable land within the Project Area with the priority for selection being as follows: 

First priority — Holders who themselves exploit their lands in the Project Area. 

Second priority —Professional farmers residing in the Project Area. 

Third priority — Professional farmers from District inhabitants. 

Fourth priority—Professional farmers from inhabitants of other districts. 

Fifth priority -—-Holders who utilize their land by lease or sharecropping within 
the Project Area” 


The Authority, however, interpreted the law as giving first priority to previous 
holders, ie. owners, regardless of whether or not they themselves actually ex- 
ploited, ie. operated, their land.** As a result, absentee landlords who legally 
had fifth priority were given first priority and thereby received options on farm 
units that otherwise would have been allocated to the landless farmers living 
within the project area, who legally had second priority. 


16. The sharecropping arrangement was most often fifty-fifty, but some sharecropped for a third, 
and a few for as little as a fourth. Assuming the arrangement was fifty-fifty, the owner would provide 
the land and pay fifty per cent of the water, insecticide, seed and fertilizer bills. The farmer would pay 
the other fifty per cent of these bills and provide all the labor or labor substitutes, e.g. rental fees for 
a tractor and/or harvester. The farmer would make the decisions as to which crops to plant, when to 
water the land, ec. 

17. See Law No. 31 for tbe Year 1962 (published in the Official Gazette, August 18, 1962), 
Article X, Section f. The key word, "holder," was defined in Article II, section 9a, as "The person 
or persons in whose name or names the land, or water, or both is registered . . ." 

18. This was confirmed in an interview with officials of the Land and Surveys Division, East Ghor 
Canal Authority, July 30, 1966. 
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Changes in Productivity 


There appears to have been a significant increase. in productivity among the 
project farmers, as measured by their gross income per dunum, primarily as a 
result of farming irrigated land and using modern farm methods. There is, 
however, a much wider potential margin of error for the income data upon 
which the productivity data are based than for the rest of the data obtained 
through the survey. 

. It seems probable that there was at least some deliberate distortion of the 
income figures given, reflecting the fear of possible removal from the UNRWA 
ration lists.” Consequently, the income data reported were probably on the low 
side. On the other hand, this qualification holds more or less equally for both 
project and nonproject farmers, so that an analysis of changes in productivity 
and income based on differences between the two groups seems reasonably 
valid.” 

The differences in gross farm income between the two groups are significant 
at the .001 level. Only 21 per cent of the project farmers reported gross farm 
incomes of less than 50 Jordanian dinars ($140), compared to 47 per cent 
of the nonproject farmers, and 51 per cent reported gross farm incomes of more 
than 100 dinars ($280), compared to 32 per cent of the nonproject farmers. 
The average (arithmetic mean) figure reported by the project farmers was 171.3 
dinars ($478.64), which is 52.3 per cent more than the average figure reported 
by the nonproject farmers, 112.5 dinars ($315.00). 

'This impressive increase is, however, partly a function of change from a 
very low base. To put these data in perspective, a gross farm income fer capita 
can be derived by dividing these figures by the average size of family: 7.37 
persons per family for the project farmers and 6.94 persons per family for the 
nonproject farmers. This results in gross farm income per capita figures of 23.2 
dinars ($64.96) for the project farmers and 16.2 dinars ($45.36) for the 
nonproject farmers. Even when allowances are made for the probable under- 
reporting of incomes, these figures indicate real poverty. 


Nevertheless, changes in productivity tend to lead to changes in income, and 
Table IV shows that the project farmers had significantly higher levels of 
productivity. Only six per cent of the project farmers had gross farm incomes 
of less than one dinar per dunum ($11.20 per acre), compared to 21 per cent 
of the nonproject farmers, and 32 per cent had gross farm incomes of more 


19. To be eligible for full UNRWA rations, an individual's earnings could not exceed 15 JD per 
month, or 180 JD per year. 

20. If anything, this comparison may somewhat understate the impact of the project since such 
projects tend to have an "umbrella effect," i.e. those not in the project also benefit from it. But this is 
probably compensated for by the fact that 82 per cent of the nonproject farmers, compared to 70 
per cent of the project farmers, were Palestinian refugees. In other words, the two factors that bias the 
comparison tend to cancel each other out. 


* 
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than five dinars per dunum ($56.00 per acre), compared to 20 per cent of the 
nonproject farmers. 


TABLE IV Productivity 














Sample Low Medium High 
Nonproject farmers 2196 5996 2096 
Project farmers 696 60% 32% 


The differences between the two groups are significant at the .001 level, with 
a .39 correlation between being a project farmer and having a relatively high 
level of productivity. The average figure for the project farmers was 4.937 
dinars per dunum (approx. $55.29 per acre), which is 42.6 per cent more than 
the average figure for the nonproject farmers, 3.461 dinars per dunum (approx. 
$38.52 per acre).”* But, again, even the project farmers’ productivity could be 
very much higher. The best estimate available is that the land in the project 
area has an average potential of 40 dinars per dunum ($448.00 per acre) .? 


Changes in Income 


Net farm incomes also appear to have increased significantly among the 
project farmers, although the changes in net farm income were not as great as 
the changes in gross farm income and productivity. Table V shows that 31 
per cent of the project farmers had net farm incomes of less than 20 dinars 
($56.00), compared to 44 per cent of the nonproject farmers, and that 45 per 
cent had net farm incomes of more than 50 dinars ($140.00), compared to 
28 per cent of the nonproject farmers. 


TABLE V Income 

















Sample Low Medium High 
Nonproject farmers 44% 28% 28% 
Project farmers 31% 25% 45% 





21. A preproject average gross farm income per dunum figure for the sample area can be calculated 
from Watson's 1961 survey data, by 1) multiplying 4.907, the preproject average gross farm income 
per dunum figure for al-Baqürah subdistrict, by 69, the preproject number of farmers there; 2) multi- 
plying 1.788, the figure for al-Taybah subdistrict, by 148, the number of farmers there; 3) adding the 
products obtained in the first two steps; and 4) dividing by 217, the total number of preproject 
farmers in the sample area, The resulting weighted average gross farm income per dunum figure is 
2.780 JD per dunum (approx. $31.14 per acre). If a comparison between the two surveys is at all 
valid—the methods used to arrive at the income data were quite different in the 1961 survey—then 
the average gross farm income per dønum of the nonproject farmers had increased 24.5 per cent by 
1966, while the average gross farm income per dunum of the project farmers had increased 77.6 per 
cent. See Watson, op. cit., pp. 225, 254, for the data on which this calculation is based. 

22. This estimate was given in an interview with Gene Thompson, US AID Advisor to the East 
Ghor Canal Authority, September 26, 1965. 


The differences between the two groups are significant at the .01 level, with 
a .27 correlation between being a project farmer and having a relatively high 
income. The average figure reported by the project farmers was 55.7 dinars 
($155.96), which is 26.6 per cent more than the average figure reported by : 
the nonproject farmers, 44.0 dinars ($123.20). The major reason why these 
differences in income were no greater than they were seems to have been that 
the project farmers had to pay for the higher operating costs involved in modern 
irrigated farming, e.g. paying for the water itself, the insecticides, the hybrid 
seeds and the fertilizer.” 


To test their perceptions of these changes in income, both groups of farmers 
were asked “Was your net farm income last year 1) much less, 2) less, 3) more, 
ot 4) much more than it was in 1960?" Their responses were as follows: 52 
per cent of the project farmers stated that their incomes were less or much 
less than in 1960, compared to 37 per cent of the nonproject farmers, and 48 
per cent stated that their incomes were more or much more than in 1960, 


compared to 63 per cent of the nonproject farmers. 


The surprising result, which has important political implications,” is that 


the project farmers perceived significantly less change than the nonproject 
farmers did, even though their incomes—as they themselves reported them— 
were significantly higher than those of the nonproject farmers. The differences 
in perceptions are significant at the .05 level, with a —29 correlation between 
being a project farmer and perceiving a change for the better. Perhaps this is 
a function of higher operating costs combined with a higher level of expectations. 


Standard of Living 


Another surprising result, which also has important political implications,” 
is that the standard of living of the project farmers was significantly less than 
that of the nonproject farmers. At least this is true if standard of living is 
operationally defined as it is in Table VI, in terms of such criteria as construction 
of houses, the number of persons per room, whether or not there was a kitchen, 
how many times a week meat was eaten, the type of toilet facilities, the source 
of drinking water and the type of lighting used. 


23. Some US AID Advisors spoke in terms of a "ten year development period" for the project, 
during which the costs of preparing the land for irrigation and introducing new crops would reduce 
net farm income levels. See, for example, Jim Metzger, "Estimated Income on 30 Dunum Farm Unit 
in East Ghor Canal Project" (Mimeographed, US AID/J. files, January 15, 1963). Nevertheless, very 
litde predevelopment work—normally considered to be essential for the success of an irrigation 
ptoject—was done in the project area. 

24. People act on the basis of their perceptions of reality, not on the basis of reality itself. 

25. American efforts to encourage refugee resettlement are based on two related assumptions. The 
first is the assumption that economic development, £e. higher productivity, will lead to a higher 
standard of living for the refugees. The second is the assumption that a higher standard of living for 
the refugees will reduce their desire to return to Palestine. These data suggest that the first assumption 
is not necessarily correct. 
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TABLE Vl Standard of Living* 











Sample ' Score: L6. 7-8 9-17 
Nonproject farmers 3496 33% 32% 
Project farmers 48% 32% 21% 





* Scores on this index were calculated on this basis: 


1) construction of house: hut, tent, or cave == 0 points, mudbrick — 1 point, cement, concrete of 
stone — 2 points 

2) number of persons per room: more than 5 — 0 points, 3-4.99 = 2 points, less than 3 — 4 points 

3) kitchen: no kitchen — 0 points, separate kitchen = 1 point _ 

4) number of times a week meat is eaten: 0 times — 0 points, 1 time == 2 points, 2 times or more 
= 4 points : 

5) toilet facilities: none — 0 points; outside — 1 point, inside = 2 points 

6) source of drinking water: river or canal — 0 points, well or spring == 1 point, tap — 2 points 

7) lighting: kerosene or pressure lantern — 1 point, electricity = 2 points 


The index scores show that the differences in standard of living between 
the two groups are significant at the .05 level, with a —25 correlation between 
being a project farmer and having a relatively high standard of living. Of the 
project farmers, 48 per cent had a very low standard of living, compared to 
34 per cent of the nonproject farmers, and 21 per cent had a relatively high 
standard of living, compared to 32 per cent of the nonproject farmers. 

But it should be stressed that both groups of farmers had a low standard of 
living, in absolute terms: 97 per cent of the project farmers and 98 per cent 
of the nonproject farmers lived in mudbrick houses; the project farmers’ houses 
had an average of 3.18 persons per room, while those of the nonproject farmers 
had an average of 2.98 persons per room; 30 per cent of the project farmers 
and 23 per cent of the nonproject farmers had no separate kitchen in their 
houses; 48 per cent of the project farmers and 45 per cent of the nonproject 
farmers ate meat less than once a week; 39 per cent of the project farmers and 
29 per cent of the nonproject farmers had no toilet facilities; 96 per cent of the 
project farmers and 75 per cent of the nonproject farmers got their drinking 
water from a river or the canal, and 99 per cent of the project farmers and 98 
per cent of the nonproject farmers had. only kerosene.lamps to use for lighting. 


Concern witb Palestine 


The most surprising result is that the project farmers were significantly more 
concerned with the Palestine problem than the nonproject farmers were. This 
suggests that the project was a political failure as a refugee resettlement project, 
i.e. it failed to change the project farmers’ political identity. To test their relative 
levels of concern with Palestine, both groups of farmers were asked "What in 
your opinion is the biggest problem that our country, as a whole, faces in these 
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days?" The responses of the Palestinians in the two groups” are summarized 
in Table VII. 


TABLE VII Concern with Palestine 





Sample Response: Palestine Other* 
Nonproject farmers 4596 5796 
Project farmers 5296 48% 








* “The drought" was the other response most frequently given. 


The difference between the two groups is significant at the .10 level, with a 
.19 correlation between being a project farmer and being more—not less— 
concerned with Palestine. This is not highly significant statistically, but it is 
highly significant politically that 52 per cent of these project farmers were more 
concerned with Palestine than with any other national problem. What this 
means is that—in spite of the project—they continued to define themselves 
as Palestinians rather than Jordanians. 


Conelusions 


Why did refugee resettlement fail to reduce these farmers’ concern with 
Palestine? Economically, the project was reasonably successful: the expansion 
of irrigated farming, combined with the acceptance of modern farm methods, 
led to higher levels of productivity. But higher operating costs—and the crucial 
fact that most of the project farmers were still only sharecroppers—seem to 
have kept net income down and the project farmers’ standard of living actually 
fell below that of the nonproject farmers. 


As a result, the expectations of the project farmers were frustrated—and 
frustrated expectations tend to lead to political radicalism in any society. In this 
particular. case, there was support for the Palestinian guerrilla movement in 
the project area even before the June War of 1967.” And after the war, the 
Jordan Valley became the major guerrilla staging area for attacks against Israel. 
After the battle of Karameh, in March of 1968, most of the farmers in the 
project area fled from their farms and became refugees for the second time. 


'The crucial mistake seems to have been the failure to carry out a real land 
reform program. Table VIII shows that of the small group of Palestinian project 


26. Since the purpose of this section of the study is to measure the success of the project as a 
refugee resettlement project, only the responses of the refugees in the two samples will be considered, 

27. For example, some of the project farmers seem to have been involved in al-Fath’s attack on 
Moshav Beth Yosef, just across the Jordan River from Waqqas, on the night of April 27, 1966. Two 
nights later, Israeli Army forces retaliated by attacking the village of Tall 'Arbain, less than five 
kilometers south of Waqqas, killing 13 people. 


farmers who weré owner operators, only three out of 13 were primarily con- 
cerned with Palestine, compared to 32 out of 54 of the Palestinian project 
farmers who were sharecroppers or renters. 


i TABLE VIII Land Tenure and Concern with Palestine 
Land tenure Response: Palestine Other 
Sharecroppers/renters 32 22 
Owner operators 3 10 





The difference between the two groups is significant at the .02 level, with a 
.66 correlation between being an owner operator and being less concerned with 
Palestine. 


THE REPUBLIC OF TURKEY 
1923-1973 


On October 29, 1923, the Turkish Assembly, meeting at the new capital 
in Ankara, abolished the Sultanate, declared a Republic and elected Gazi 
Mustafa Kemal President. This year Turkey celebrates the fiftieth anniversary 
of this event—fifty years of profound change in the history of a people. 


For the next fifteen years, Mustafa Kemal, given the name "Atatürk"— 
"Father of the Turks"—by the Assembly, set about to build a nation out of 
a sprawling and disparate empire. Stripped of its Balkan and Arab provinces, 
reduced largely to Anatolia with an overwhelming Turkish population, Turkey 
after a decade of war was backward and impoverished. 


The pace of change was kaleidoscopic. The Caliphate, head and symbol of 
Islam, was abolished in 1924. The turban and the fez, symbolically “oriental,” 
“were banned in 1925; in 1926 a Civil Code on European models was promul- 
gated; in 1927 Atatiirk’s “Great Speech” set forth the further direction of the 
Republic; in 1928 a Latinized alphabet was introduced and made mandatory; 
in the same year the Constitution was purged of all its Islamic references. 


Following his theme “peace at home and peace abroad,” Atatiirk had in the 
twenties established better relations with Russia and in 1934 and 1937, 
respectively, made pacts of friendship with his Balkan and Middle Eastern 
neighbors. 


When he died in 1938, Atatiirk had begun a program of industrialization, 
set up a national system of education and reconstituted a strong and respected 
national army. Atatürk was surely one of the most remarkable men of this 
century. He pursued his twin goals of national security and modernization 
with boundless energy and cool pragmatism and left a Turkey profoundly 
different from that in which he came to power. 


In the 'forties and ’fifties, Atatürk's successors, largely his associates and 
protégés, forged a policy of firm alliance with the Western powers and estab- 
lished Turkey as the eastern anchor of NATO. 


After a period of difficulties, Turkey has built a mature multiparty system; 
free and democratic elections were held in October 1973, and the country 
seems prepared, both politically and economically, for a period of continued 
vigorous growth. Turkey’s first fifty years as a republic have been an era of 
exceptional achievement. 
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i CHRONOLOGY 


Arab Israeli Conflict 


1973 

May 16: Soviet Ambassador to Lebanon Sardar 
Azimov met with Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation (PLO) Chairman Yasir ‘Arafat and warned 
of possible large-scale Israeli attacks on Pales- 
tinian commandos in Lebanon and Syria. [CSM] 

May 18: Israeli Foreign Minister Abba Eban said 
he was assured by the US that American need 
for Arab oil would not alter US policy towards 
Israel. [NY T] g 

May 21: The office of the UN Secretary General 
issued a report summarizing UN efforts to achieve 
peace in the Middle East. It said the problem was 
“extremely complex” but added that a “new effort” 
to afrive at peace “need not be futile.” [NYT] 

US Senate Foreign Relations Committee Chair- 
man J. William Fulbright warned the Senate 
that he had apprehensions “that the US or its 
militarily potent surrogates” might secure oil sup- 
plies in the Middle East by military means. [WP] 

May 22: According to The New York Times, West 
German Foreign Minister Walter Scheel report- 
edly told Egyptian President Anwar Al-Sadat that 
the US and USSR were working to break the 
diplomatic deadlock in the Arab Israeli conflict. 
[NYT] 

May 23: A US spokesman, referring to the May 21 
speech of Fulbright, said: “The idea of using 
force . . . does not reflect in any way thought 
within this Administration.” [MEED] 

May 28: The Organization of African Unity (OAU) 
meeting in Ethiopia pledged "to effectively and 
actively support the Arab Republic of Egypt and 
other Arab countries until the total liberation of 
the occupied territories resulting from the Israeli 
aggression in June 1967." [JP] 

Egyptian Foreign Minister Muhammad Hasan 
al-Zayyat met with Soviet leaders in Moscow. 
Tass reported that the talks were warm and 
friendly and concentrated on the pending UN 
Security Council debate. [JP] 

Saudi Foreign Minister ‘Umar al-Saqqaf warned 
that Arab countries would deny their oil to 
Western countries that "help our enemy.” [MEES] 


May 16, 1975 — August 15, 1973 


May 29: 'The US Ambassador to the UN John Scali 
said the Security Council "must avoid any action 
which would have the effect of altering" Res- 
olution #242 in substance or balance. Scali said 
he would take "whatever action is necessary" to 
prevent such a change. [NYT] 

The Jerusalem Post reported that Jordan's new 
Cabinet had dropped "all restrictions imposed by 
the previous Cabinet on Jordaniam citizens travel- 
ing to the West Bank and Israel.” [JP] 

May 31: Beirut’s L’Orient-Le Jour quoted a secret 
order from King Husayn of Jordan to his army 
saying Jordan would not participate in a new war 
with Israel unless the chances of winning were 

` "50-50." [JP] 

Israeli Foteign Minister Eban said pending US 
arms sales to Saudi Arabia and Kuwayt would 
"definitely influence the balance of power in the 
Middle East.” [NYT] 

June 3: Syria released 3 Israeli pilots in return 
for 56 Syrian and Lebanese prisoners. Israeli De- 
fense Minister Moshe Dayan said Israel was willing 
to make a similar exchange with Egypt. [NYT] 

June 5: Arab merchants in Jerusalem began a 1-day 
strike as a protest on the anniversary of the June 
1967 war, but Israeli police forced open most of 
the shops. [WP] 

'The International Civil Aviation Organization 
(ICAO) said its investigation found no justification 
for Israel's downing of a Libyan jet on Feb. 21. 
Israeli observers at the ICAO meeting in Mon- 
treal called the report "biased and unjust" [WP] 

The New York Times reported that Israeli 
Ambassador to the US Simcha Dinitz had been 
meeting with US officials in an effort to persuade 
the US not to sell Phantom jets to Saudi Arabia 
and Kuwayt. [NY T] 

Sadat inspected troops and positions held by 
Egypt on the East Bank of the Suez Canal. [NY T] 

Israeli Chief of Staff David Elazar denied Syrian 
charges that Syrian prisoners in Israel were tortured. 
INYT] 

June 6: The UN Security Council opened a special 
debate on the Arab Israeli conflict, Egyptian 
Foreign Minister Zayyàt said "Egypt accepts talks 
with no prior conditions" but that Israel was im- 
posing a prior condition by refusing to discuss 
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complete withdrawal from occupied territory. 
Israel Ambassador Yosef Tekoah said Israel took 
note of Zayyat’s comment on direct negotiations 
but that “much that Dr. al-Zayyát said after that 
destroyed the significance of this.” [NYT] 

Tune 7: Syria reported that Israeli planes were driven 
off when they tried to enter Syrian airspace from 
the Mediterranean. [CSM] 

Zayyat told the Security Council that there 


could be no stability in the region until the 


Palestinians have an independent state whose 
boundaries the Palestinians must help to deter- 
mine. Tekoah said Zayyat's proposal would mean 
the dismemberment of Jordan and substantive 
changes in UN Resolution #242 which would 
“shatter” the only “basis for United Nations efforts 
acceptable to both sides.” [NYT] 

lune 8: Zayyat asked the Security Council to pass 
a resolution "in basic English" saying "territory 
cannot be acquired by force." [NYT] 

lune 9: Syrian President Hafiz al-Asad said Syria 
would continue to be the "prime supporter and 
main sanctuary of the Palestinian resistance move- 
ment” despite Israeli "threats." [NYT] 

lune 12: Beirut's L'Orient-Le Jour reported that 
Egypt, Syria, Jordan, Algeria and Saudi Arabia 
were studying the possibility of establishing a 
Palestinian state on the West Bank. [WP] 

lune 13: Israel’s UN Ambassador Tekoah told the 
Security Council: “The allegations that the Pales- 
tinian Arabs have not yet vindicated their in- 
alienable rights to self-determination and statehood 
are without foundation. The Arabs of Palestine 
exercise these rights in the Palestinian state of 
Jordan.” [NYT] 

lune 14: UN Ambassador Scali told the Security 
Council that an Arab Israeli agreement could not 
be reached "without an ongoing, serious negotiat- 
ing process, either direct or indirect" and that 
Resolution #242 "is silent on the specific question 
of where the final border should be located." 
[NYT] 

China's UN Ambassador Huang Hua told the 
Security Council that Israel should withdraw from 
all occupied territory and that the US and USSR 
were "colluding with each other" to "maniplate 
and dominate" the region. [NY T] 

Tune 15: Israeli Defense Minister Dayan said Israel 
would have to harden her resistance to with- 
drawal from occupied land in response to new 
arms purchases by Arab governments. [NY T] 

The Security Council suspended its Mid East 
debate for 1 month, [NYT] 

Tune 19: Tunisian President Habib Bourguiba told 
the International Labor Organization in Geneva 
that the Arabs and Israel should hold talks to 
establish a "just and lasting peace" based on 
Israel's right "not to be exterminated” and on the 
need for a Palestinian homeland. [WP] 
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June 20: Israeli Premier Golda Meir disclosed thats 
Israel had asked a neutral state to try to set up. 
a meeting between Israel and Tunisia, [WP] 

June 25: Egypts Al-Abram said it was surprised 
by the "strangely negative" attitude taken by the 
US and USSR during Leonid Brezhnev's visit to 
the US. [NYT] . 

June 26: Tunisian Foreign Minister Muhammad Mas- 
moudi said talks toward arranging for negotiations 
with Israel were taking place through the good 
offices of Switzerland. [MEED] 

June 27: \srael’s Knesset approved a bill to compen- 
sate Israeli Arabs for property abandoned inside 
Israel during the 1948 war and afterwards. [B] 

June 28: An Algerian, Muhammad Boudia, who was 
alleged to be a high ranking member of Black 
September in Europe was killed when a bomb 
exploded in his car in Paris. [CSM] 

June 29: Israel reported that Egypt fired missiles at 
Israeli jets on a routine patrol over Israeli occupied 
territory along the Suez Canal and that no planes 
were hit. [NYT] 

June 30: Israeli Foreign Minister Eban said Tunisia 
failed to follow up on his proposal to meet an 
Istaeli representative even though Israel "expressed 
its willingness." [NYT] 

July 1: An Israeli military attaché in Washington, 
D.C., Yosef Alon, was assassinated. The Voice of 
Palestine broadcast from Cairo said Alon was 
executed in reprisal for the death of Boudia in 
Paris. [NYT] 

July 2; Dayan said of the killing of Alon: “The only 
lesson to be drawn is to go on hitting the terrorists 
wherever we reach them.” [CSM] 

July 3: Speaking at Alon’s funeral in Israel, Dayan 
pledged that his death would be avenged. [NYT] 

July 10: Algerian Foreign Minister Abdul Aziz Boute- 
flika suggested that Mid East peace talks be held 
directly between Israeli and Palestinian leaders. 
{NYT] 

July 12: Israel reported that Syrian tanks opened fire 
on Israeli positions in the Jawlan region. [NYT] 

July 13: UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim said 
he would visit Egypt, Israel and Jordan in an effort 
to find common ground, [NYT] 

July 16: Sadat accused the US of trying to delay the 
resumption of UN Security Council talks on the 
Mid East question in favor of promoting negotia- 
tions for the reopening of the Suez Canal. The 
US denied the charge. [NYT] 

July 17: A trial opened in Israel of 10 Palestinian 
guerrillas captured by Israel during a raid into 
Lebanon in Sept. 1972, They were charged under 
Israeli law with belonging to "illegal" organiza- 
tions and possession of arms. . [WP] 

July 19: A bomb exploded in a Jerusalem market 
injuring 5 persons. [NYT] 

An armed Palestinian seized 17 hostages in an 
Athens hotel after an unsuccessful effort to enter 
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@ the El AI office. He bargained with police for 
safe conduct out of Greece and was put on a plane 
to Kuwayt. [NYT] 

July 20: The UN Security Council resumed its Mid 
East debate. Egypt charged that US aid to Israel 
was blocking peace. Scali said that a heated 
debat& would diminish Waldheim’s visit to the 
Mid East and that the US would veto anything 
less than a compromise resolution by the Council. 
[NYT] 

July 21: A Japan Air Lines jet with 145 persons 
aboard was hijacked over Europe by persons claim- 
ing to be Palestinian commandos and members 
of the Japanese Red Army. The plane landed in 
Dubai. [NY T] 

The hijackers of a Japanese jet demanded in 
Dubai that Israel release Kozo Okamoto, a con- 
victed terrorist who participated in an attack at 
Lod Airport in May 1972. Israel said it would not 
release him. [NYT] 

A Moroccan was killed in Norway by unknown 
gunmen, [NYT] 

July 22: Cairo’s Rose al-Yusuf quoted Palestine 
Liberation Organization Chairman ‘Arafat as say- 
ing the PLO supported the freezing of Arab oil 
production levels as a means of pressuring Israel. 
[WP] 

July 23: An Israeli military tribunal ruled that 
international law was not violated by the trial in 
Israel of 10 Arab commandos who had never been 
in Israel but were seized during an Israeli raid on 
Beirut, [NYT] 

July 24: The Japan Air Lines jet left Dubai and 
flew to Libya where the passengers disembarked 
and the jet was blown up by the hijackers. [NYT] 

July 25: The New York Times reported that 2 of 
5 men arrested for the killing of an Arab in 
Norway had admitted that they were members 
of an Israeli counterterrorist organization. [NY T] 

A resolution was submitted to the UN Security 
Council expressing “concern at Israel's lack of 
cooperation" with the mission of UN Envoy Gun- 
nar Jarring and "conviction that a just and peaceful 
solution" could only be achieved on the basis of 
respect for national sovereignty, territorial integrity 
and the "rights and legitimate aspirations of the 
Palestinian people." [NYT] 

July 26: The US vetoed the proposed UN Security 
Council resolution on the grounds that it "would 
have done irrevocable and permanent damage" to 
"the only agreed basis for a peaceful solution." 
[NYT] 

Israel denied any connection with the men 
arrested for murder in Norway. [NYT] 

July 29: Libya said the 4 hijackers of the Japanese 
plane, 3 Arabs and 1 Japanese, would be tried in 
accordance with Islamic law. [AW] 

Beirut’s Al-Nahar reported that Algeria and 
Saudi Arabia arrived at a joint plan for using oil 


as a political weapon in the Arab Israeli conflict, 
[MEED} 

Aug. 1: Assistant Secretary of State Joseph Sisco told 
an Israeli audience that American energy needs 
were "a factor" in the Middle East situation. 
[MEES] 

Aug. 5: 'Two Arabs who claimed to be members of 
Black September killed 3 people and wounded 
55 in an attack in Athens airport. After holding 
35 people hostage, they surrended to police. 

A PLO spokesman denied that the PLO had any 
connection with the incident. [NYT] 

Aug. 6: The 2 Arabs held by Greek police said they 
had made a mistake in attacking US bound TWA 
passengers instead of Israeli bound passengers, 
INYT] 

Aug. 7: US State Department officials confirmed that 
‘the US began a "low key" effort to persuade Israel 
to come up with new ideas to break the Mid East 
deadiock. [JP] 

A Turk, Faik Buluk, captured by Israel in a raid 
on a Palestinian camp in Lebanon was sentenced 
by an Israeli court to 7 years in prison for mem- 
bership in a terrorist organization. [JP] 

Aug. 8: The Jerusalem Post called the Buluk verdict 
the “first conviction under the law giving Israeli 
courts jurisdiction over security offenses committed 
abroad.” [JP] 

A terrorist group calling itself “7th Suicide 
Squad” claimed credit through Beirut’s Al/-Nabar 
for the Aug. 5 attack at Athens airport. [JP] 

Aug. 9: Egypt said its jet fighters hit an Israeli 
aircraft which violated airspace. Israel said all 
patrolling aircraft returned safely to base. [NYT] 

Aug. 10; Israeli jets diverted an Arab airliner over 
Lebanon bound to Baghdad from Beirut and forced 
it to land in Israel where a check of the passengers 
was conducted. The plane returned to Beirut. 
INYT] 

Aug. 11: Lebanon accused Israel of air piracy and 
called for international sanctions. The US pro- 
tested the action to Israel saying it was a violation 
of Lebanese sovereignty and “the rule of law.” 
{NYT} 

An Israeli spokesman said that Israel had in- 
tended to divert a different plane over Lebanon 
believed to be carrying Palestinian guerrilla leaders. 
[NYT] 

Dayan said that the Lebanese airliner was di- 
verted to seize George Habash, the head of the 
Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(PFLP) and several other leaders but that they 
changed flights at the last moment, [NYT] 

Aug. 13: Israeli and Egyptian gunboats exchanged 
fire in the Gulf of Suez. [NYT] i 

At the request of Lebanon the Security Council 
opened a debate on the Israeli diversion of the 
Lebanese plane. [NYT] 

Aug. 15: Israel said 10 to 20 North Korean pilots 


were flying jet fighters for the Egyptian air force. 


The UN Security Council passed a resolution 
condemning Israels interceptión of a Lebanese 
airliner. It warned that "if such acts are repeated, 
the Council will consider taking adequate steps or 
measures to enforce its resolutions.” [NYT] 

. Israeli Chief of Staff David Elazar said of the 
Lebanese airliner operation, that more such "op- 
erations may be expected." [NYT] 


General 
1973 


May 26: The Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) began emergency meetings in 
Vienna to discuss the deadlock with oil companies 
over compensation to be paid for devaluation of 
the dollar. [JP] 

June 1; An agreement was reached between OPEC 
and the Western oil companies to raise the posted 
price of crude oil by 11.9% to compensate OPEC 
members for the devaluation of the US dollar 
in Feb. [MEES] 

June 4: The European Economic Community (EEC) 
imposed a ceiling on imports of refined oil products 
from Algeria, Spain, Israel, Tunisia and Morocco 
for a 6 year period or until a comprehensive 
energy policy could be drawn up. [MEED] 

June 6: The World Intercommunal Conference on 
Pollution in the Mediterranean attended in Beirut 
by 1000 delegates warned that the Mediterranean 
could bcome a “dead sea" and appealed in a 
“Beirut Charter” to states, cities, and individuals to 
prevent pollution. [JP] 

June 11: The Central Treaty Organization (CENTO) 
concluded its 2 day annual conference in Tehran. 
“US Secretary of State Rogers told the meeting that 
US arms sales in the region of the Persian Gulf 
would be a “stabilizing influence for peace.” 
(NYT} 

June 23: The Organization of Arab Petroleum Ex- 
porting Countries (OAPEC) ended its 10th ses- 
sion in Damascus after approving a plan to build 
a drydock in Bahrayn. [MEED] 

July 27: OPEC issued a statement saying that oil sales 
should be negotiated with a view to obtaining 
conditions that would “effectively foster the per- 
manent and diversified sources of income within 
their territories." [MEED] 


Afghanistan 
1973 


May 24; The first trade agreement with Poland was 
signed. [MEED] 
Soviet President Nikolai Podgorny' concluded 


e 
a 3 day official visit and talks on the international 
situation and on Soviet aid for the 4th 5 year 
plan. [MEED] . 

May 25: The New York Times reported that a 
bumper crop of opium poppies would be harvested 
in the Helmand valley on land developed with 
American aid and that the US was urging stiffer 
penalties against poppy production. [NYT] 

May 26: Turkish Foreign Minister Háluk Bayülken 
arrived for an official visit. [FBIS] 

June 15: The only Christian church in the country 
was demolished by the government after it was 
taken over by authorities on June 13 in Kabul. 
[Washington Star News] 

July 8: King Zahir Shah arrived in Italy for a vaca- 
tion. [NYT] 

July 17: Lieut. General Muhammad Daud Khan 
deposed King Zahir and proclaimed a republic. 
Daud said the coup would replace the "corrupt 
and effete" monarchy with "genuine democracy" 
and would continue the nation's policy of non- 
alignment in international affairs. Martial law 
was put into effec. [NYT] . 

July 18: Daud was proclaimed President and De- 
fense Minister. [WP] 

Press reports in New Delhi said at least 36 
persons had been killed during the coup. [NYT] 

July 19: The USSR and India extended diplomatic 
recognition to the new government. [WP] 

July 20: The new government said that the members 
of the royal family in Kabul were safe. 

West Germany recognized the new government. 
{NYT} 

July 21: It was announced that Iran, Bangladesh and 
Austria extended diplomatic recognition. [NYT] 

July 22: Pakistan recognized the new government and 
the US said it would continue close relations and 
that the question of announcing formal recognition 
did not arise. [NYT] 

Iraq announced full “de jure recognition" of 
the new republic. [FBIS] 

July 23: Daud told reporters that no foreign power 
took part in the coup. He said it was not yet 
decided what form the new government would 
take but that it would be democratic in nature 
and that the people would have to forego some of 
their personal freedoms “temporarily” for the 
economic benefit of the country. Regarding the 
territorial dispute with Pakistan, Daud said: 
"Pashtunistan is a reality which cannot be denied. 
In treating this reality with mutual goodwill, I 
hope that both sides will be able to find a peace- 
ful, amicable and honorable solution." [WP] 

July 27: Daud issued a declaration abrogating the 
Constitution of 1964 and dissolving the Parliament. 
[FBIS] 

Aug. 2: A Cabinet was announced: 

Muhammad Daud: Premier, Defense and Foreign 
Muhammad Hasan Sharq: Deputy Premier 
Abdul Majid: Justice 
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Abdul Ellah: Finance 

Faiz Muhammad: Interior : 

Nematollah Pazhwak: Education 

Pausha Gul: Border Affairs 

Abdul Kayeum: Industry and Mines 

Abdyl Hamid: Communications 

Nizir Muhammad Sikander: Health 

Abdul Rahim Navin: Information and Culture 

Ghulam Jallani Bakteri: Agriculture 

Aug. 5: It was announced that all sergeants in the 

army would be promoted to 3rd lieutenants and 
all officers, excluding generals, would be given a 
year's ‘seniority bonus. [JP] 


Algeria 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Morocco) 


1973 


May 21: Moroccan Premier Ahmad Osman arrived 
for talks with President Houari Boumedienne. 
[MEED] 

June 12: Saudi King Faysal ended a 2 day visit 
after extensive talks with President Boumedienne 
on the Arab Israe] conflict. [WP] 

June 14: The World Bank agreed to 2 loans worth 
$24.5m for highway construction and educational 
facilities. [MEED] 

June 16: Boumedienne opened the country’s 2nd 
oil refinery duting a celebration in Arzew mark- 
ing his 8th anniversary as head of state. [MEED] 

June 17: Boumedienne presented 82 farmers with 
title deeds to the first land to be distributed in 
the second phase of the agrarian reform. [MEED] 

July 9: Foreign Minister Abdel Aziz Bouteflika 
arrived in France for official talks on economic 
relations. [MEED] 

July 18: It was announced that full diplomatic re- 
.lations would be established with Qatar. [FBIS] 


Cyprus 


1973 

May 18: The Orthodox Church of Greece appointed 
3 bishops to mediate the dispute between Pres- 
ident Archbishop Makarios and the other 3 bishops 
of the Holy Synod of Cyprus. [NYT] 

June 1: UN Secretary General Kurt Waldheim re- 
ported an $18.9m deficit in the UN peace keeping 
force and said he would reduce the size of the 
force if it is extended for 6 months on June 15. 
{NYT] 

June 3: Bishop Suffragan Chrysostoms, an aide to 
Makarios, was elected Bishop of Paphos. [CSM] 

June 15: The UN Security Council voted 14 to 0, 
with China abstaining, to extend the peace keep- 
ing force for 6 months. [NYT] 

June 23: Two men were killed by gunmen in 
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Limassol and 3 bombs exploded in Nicosia. Athens’ 
daily Estia said the actions were carried out by 
pro enosis guerrillas in retaliation for the death 
of one of their members. [NYT} 

June 24: Two bomb attacks were reported against 
supporters of George Grivas’ EOKA organization. 
[JP] 

June 25: The shops of 2 supporters of Grivas in the 
town of Polis were bombed. [JP] 

June 28: Two captains-of the National Guard, 6 
policemen and 30 others were arrested and charged 
with conspiring to use armed force against the 
government, [CSM] 

July 5: A synod of 13 senior prelates was convened 
by Makarios in Nicosia to consider charges that 
the Bishops of Paphos, Kitium and Kyrenia were 
holding illegal assemblies and plotting to create 
a schism in the Church. [NYT] 

July 14: The synod of 16 prelates called into ses- 
sion by President Archbishop Makarios defrocked 
the Bishops of Paphos, Kitium and Kyrenia. [NYT] 

Jaly 16: Health Minister Zenon Severis resigned 
citing the crisis in the Church as his reason. 
[MEED}. 

July 21: In a public declaration, Grivas denied 
rumors ‘that he was suffering a serious illness. [JP] 

July 28: Justice Minister Christos Vakis was abducted 
from his home and over 40 bomb explosions 
were reported, [NYT] 

July 29: Two newspapers supporting Grivas, Etbinbi 
and Gnomi, wete attacked and their machinery 
damaged. A police station in Nicosia was blown 
up. [NYT] 

Police announced the arrest of more than 20 
persons, including 8 journalists, in connection with 
the kidnapping of Vakis. [JP] 

July 31: Makarios said he would not barter for the 
release of Vakis. [WP] 

Aug. 2: A pamphlet signed by Grivas named the 
following conditions for the release of Vakis: 
the holding of Presidential elections, the incumbent 
President must decide between “Church and 
politics,’ general amnesty for political prisoners 
and reinstatement of dismissed police and civil 
servants. [JP] 

Aug. 3: The constitutional phase of the intercom- 
munal talks was completed and the results sub- 
mitted to the Greek and Turkish experts for their 
analysis and suggestions. [FBIS] 

Aug. 4: Grivas issued a statement to the press warn- 
ing Makarios that there will be a civil war if 
Grivas terms were rejected. [JP] 

A Cyprus Broadcasting Corporation station at 
Maas was blown up by 4 men. [JP] 

Aug. 5: Makarios said he rejected Grivas’ black- 
mailing terms but accepted "with pleasure the 
challenge of a democratic contest" if Grivas would 
come out of hiding and abide by a democratic 
vote, [JP] 

Aug. 8: Government sources said Makarios would 
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accept a proposal from Greece for President George 
Papadopoulos to mediate the dispute with Grivas. 
INYT] 

Aug. 9: Security forces arrested Stavros Stavrou, the 
military commander of Griva’ EOKA organiza- 
tion, [NYT] 

Aug. 11: 'The government said documents planning 
the assassination of Makarios were seized by police 
when Stavrou was arrested. [JP] 


Egypt 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Libya, Sudan) 
1973 


May 19: Exxon Company concluded an agreement 
to spend $50m over a 12 year period on offshore 
exploration. [MEES] 

May 22: West German Foreign Minister Walter 
Scheel ended a 3 day visit and talks with President 
Anwar al-Sadat. [NYT] 

June 12: Sudanese Socialist Union Secretary General 
Abii al-Qasim Ibrahimi arrived for talks on closer 
cooperation with the Arab Socialist Union (ASU). 
[MEED] 

June 14: It was announced that Sadat returned from 
an unscheduled 2 day visit to Syria where he talked 
with President Hafiz al-Asad about the situation 
in Lebanon. [JP] 

June 18: A cooperation agreement was signed be- 
tween the ASU and the Sudanese Socialist Union 
(SSU). SSU Secretary Ibrahimi said the agree- 
ment reflected the “magnificent aspects of coopera- 
tion between the 2 countries.” [MEED} 

It was agreed with Bangladesh to exchange 
diplomatic liaison offices. [MEED] 

June 24: Libyan President Mu'ammar al-Qadhdhafi 
arrived in Alexandria for talks with Sadat on the 
Arab Israeli situation and plans to unify Libya and 
Egypt. [JP] 

June 26: Libyan Chairman al-Qadhdhafi met with 
Sadat in Alexandria to discuss economic aspects of 
the projected Libyan Egyptian union. [NYT] 

June 27: A British official told Parliament that a 
£10m loan was extended to Egypt at 2% interest to 
provide goods and services for Egyptian develop- 
ment projects. [MEED] 

June 28: Qadhdhafi told reporters in Cairo that he 
and Sadat had differences over the proposed union 
of Libya and Egypt. Qadhdhifi said Libya was 
“prepared to sacrifice” its wealth but not its cul- 
tural “revolution” in a union. He added that if 
complete union was not achieved by Sept. 1, he 
would resign his post in Libya. [NYT] 

June 30: Qadhdhafi answered questions in the Parlia- 
ment during a "heated" session on the proposed 
union. [NYT] 

July 4: Al-Abram reported that Ambassador to Mos- 
cow Yahya 'Abd al-Qadir was recalled for "con- 
sultation.” [MEED} 
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July 6: Middle East Economic Digest reported thf 
China agreed to build 9 plants to manufacture 
sand brick. [MEED] 

July 9: Qadhdhafi left after an 18 day visit. [JP] 

July 14: Hafiz Isma'1l, special advisor to President 
Sadat, returned from a 3 day visit to the USSR 
and said the 2 countries were in "total accord" 
on their future relations and on the Mid East 
situation. He added that the USSR was "deter- 
mined to strengthen the Egyptian and Arab capa- 
bility to confront the Zionist occupation." [NYT] 

July 16: Sadat said that Isma'il was told in Moscow 
that the US-USSR detente was expected to last 20 
to 30 years. Sadat said Egypt should rethink its 
policies in the light of that. [MEED] 

July 19: The government decided to send a delega- 
tion to Marsa Matruh to meet with the leaders of a 
Libyan demonstration traveling from Libya to 
Egypt to petition for union of the 2 countries. 
INYT] 

Cairo Radio said Egypt had proposed a plan to 
Libya under which union would be postponed for 
at least a year. [CSM] 

July 20: Near Marsa Matruh security forces blocked 
the journey of 40,000 Libyans to Cairo. Five . 
leaders of the march were taken to Cairo to meet 
with government officials, 

July 21: The Egyptian General Petroleum Corpora- 
tion announced that a recent oil find in the Gulf 
of Suez could raise Egyptian production by 5096. 
{MEED] 

After an appeal from Qadhdhafi the Libyan : 
demonstrators began to withdraw to Libya. [NYT] 

July 23: Sadat said union with Libya should be 
carried out in stages and that emotion was not a 
firm foundation for unity. [NYT] 

July 24: In a speech to a joint session of the ASU 
and the People’s Assembly Sadat called for the 
formulation of a national policy for 25 years and 
2 committees were established to study the ques- 
tion. [MEED] 

July 28: Deputy Premier ‘Abd al-'Aziz Hijazi said 
over $9 billion dollars were spent on rebuilding 
the armed forces since 1967. [JP] 

Aug. 6: Jordanian Special Envoy ‘Abd al-Mun'im 
Rifa'i concluded talks in Cairo with Egyptian lead- 
ers and Arab League officials and said bilateral 
relations were improving toward normal, 

Aug. 7: Cairo Radio said Egypt and Libya had reached 
agreement on the "steps and manner" of declaring 
union of the 2 on Sept. 1. [AW] 


]ran 


(See also General, Afghanistan, Iraq, Jordan, 
Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Tunisia) 


1973 
May 23: Pakistani military chiefs began high level 
talks in Tehran. [CSM} 
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May 24: The Consortium of Western oil companies 
signed an agreement giving full ownership of the 
southern operations to the National Iranian Oil 
Company in return for a guarantee of receiving 
“substantial quantities” of crude oil for 20 years. 
[MEES] 

May 28: Eight terrorists convicted as "spies and 
traitors" were executed. [JP] 


May 29: The Shah began a 10 day tour of Yugo- 
slavia, Romania and Bulgaria, [MEED] 


June 2; An American military advisory, Col. Lewis 
Hawkins, was assassinated near his home in 
Tehran. [NYT] 


June 3: During a visit by the Shah, Romania signed 
a long term economic and technical cooperation 
agreement. [MEED] 


June 4: Economy Minister Hushang Ansary flew to 
Bonn to discuss West Germany's plan to purchase 
crude oil directly from Iran. [MEED] 


June 6: Premier Abbas Hoveyda said the courts 
would "not be lenient" with the assassins of 
Hawkins if they were caught. [WP] 


June 14: Economy Minister Ansary ended a 4 day 
visit to Britain and it was announced that 8 joint 
projects in Iran worth $600m had been agreed 
on, [MEED] 


June 16: Police announced that they killed Reza 
Rezai, who allegedly took part in the assassination 
of Hawkins, when Rezai refused to surrender. 
INYT] 

June 17: Chinese Foreign Minister Chi Peng-Fei 
ended a 3 day visit. [MEED] 

June 27: King Husayn of Jordan arrived for a 
"private" visit to Tehran. [MEED] 

June 30: A severe earthquake struck Tehran but no 
casualties were reported. [NYT] 

July 22: Indian Foreign Minister Swaran Singh con- 
cluded a 3 day visic and talks with the Shah. 
{FBIS] 

July 23: The Shah arrived in the US for talks with 
President Nixon. [NYT] 

July 24: The Shah met with Nixon to discuss Mid 
East questions and arms sales. [NYT] 

July 25: The Shah said Iran was planning to purchase 
US F14 jet fighters and to "look at” Fl5's. 

He also announced that Iran had signed an 
agreement with Ashland Oil Company for joint 
operation of refineries and filing stations in the 
US using Iranian oil. [NY T] 

` July 29: The Shah returned from the US. 

July 31: The US announced that Iran agreed to take 
Canada’s place on the 4 nation truce commission 
in South Vietnam. [NYT] f 

Aug. 12: Premier Hoveyda ended a 6 day visit to 
the USSR. A joint communiqué called for the 
resolution of Persian Gulf issues "without foreign 
interference." [WP] 


Iraq 


(See also Afghanistan, Kuwayt) 
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May 18: It was announced that the World Bank 
agreed to a loan of $40m for a grain storage 
project after a 17 day visit to Washington, D.C., 
by Economic Bureau Chief Fakhri Khadduri. 
[MEED] 

May 25: Indian: Foreign Minister Swaran Singh con- 
cluded a 3 day visit after contracting to purchase 
an additional 2m tons of crude oil in 1973/74. 
[MEES] 

June 22: The Washington Post reported that an 
Indian air force mission was in Iraq to train Iraqi 
pilots to fly Russian built Mig jets under a secret 
agreement signed 2 months previously. [WP] 

June 23: India denied reports that Iraqis were being 
trained in India to fly Mig 21s. A spokesman said 
that a small Indian air force team had been in 
Iraq for 14 years. [JP] 

June 25: President Hasan al-Bakr flew to Bulgaria 
for a 4 day official visit. [MEED] 

An agreement was reached with the USSR to 
form a joint planning committee to aid in lraq's 
economic development. [MEES} 

June 27: Iran’s Tehran Journal reported that Kurdish 
leader Mustafa Barazini warned the government 
to pull its troops out of Kurdish regions or face 
“total war.” The report added that 11 men were 
killed and 22 wounded in 2 days of clashes be- 
ginning June 24. [JP] 

Bakr flew to Poland for an official visit. [MEED] 

June 28: Press reports in Tehran said fighting be- 
tween the army and the Kurds had spread to 
mountainous areas near the Iranian border. [JP} 

June 30: The Christian Science Monitor reported 
that clashes between Kurdish forces and army 
troops in the Kirkuk region entered the 3rd day 
on June 27. [CSM] 

Bakr returned from visits to Poland and Bul. 
garia where he reached agreements to sell crude 
oil. [NYT] 

July 1: Defense Minister Hamad Shihab was as- 
sassinated and Interior Minister Sa'dün Ghaydán 
was wounded after being abducted from Baghdad 
to Zarbatiya. Bagbdad Radio said the leader of 
the plot, Security Chief Nazim Kazzar, was ar- 
rested. [NYT] 

July 2: The army was put on alert and many arrests 
were made following the death of Shihab. [WP] 

It was announced that Kazzar and his accom- 
plices would be tried by a special tribunal. [NYT] 

July 7: Kazzar and 22 others were executed for par- 
ticipating in the attempted coup d'état, [NYT] 

July 11: An agreement was reached between the 
Ba'th Party and the Communist Party under which 
the Communists would be permitted to partici- 
pate in a ruling Council of Ministers. [NYT] 
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July 13: The New York Times reported that nego- 
tiations were resumed between the government 
and Kurdish leaders to settle their differences. 
[NYT] 

Vice President Siddim Husayn al-Takriti said 
Iraq would welcome moves by Britain or the US 
which could lead to the normalization of diplo- 
matic relations, [NYT] 

July 14: President Bakr amended the Constitution to 
name himself President, Premier and Commander 
in Chief of the armed forces with the power to 
appoint or dismiss any official including the Vice 
Preisdent, [CSM] 

July 15: Muhammad Rifa't was appointed Acting 
Minister of Defense. [NYT] 

July 16: Bakr said the nation’s annual economic 
growth rate had reached 10% a year. [MEED} 

July 17: Bakr said the terms of the March 11 declara- 
tion to the Kurds would be fulfilled in 1974. 
[CSM] 

The Revolution Command Council (RCC) is- 
sued a decree which would establish a parliament, 
to be called the National Council, whose 100 
members would meet by October after being ap- 
pointed by the RCC. [NYT] 

July 26: President Bakr assumed the duties of De- 
fense Minister. 


Israel 


( See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General) 


1973 

May 24: Ephraim Katzir was sworn in as Israel's 
4th President. [JP] i 

The Executive Bureau of the Labor Party de- 
cided by a vote of 14 to 1, with 3 abstentions, 
to open party membership to Arabs. [NYT] 

May 29: The country's 2nd oil refinery was inaugu- 
rated at Ashdod. [JP] 

June 6: A doctors’ strike for higher wages and better 
working conditions began at government hospitals 
and Kupat Holim clinics. [NYT] 

June 7: West German Chancellor Willy Brandt ar- 
rived for an official visit. He said at the airport 
that Germany's special relationship with Israel 
would "be apparent in the talks we will be having 
in the next few days." [NYT] 

June 8: Brandt announced that Premier Golda Meir 
had accepted an invitation to visit Germany in 
1973. [NYT] 

Brandt said Germany was seeking a "balanced 
relationship with Israel and the Arab world" and 
that "normal relations" with Israel would have a 
"special character” as a result of the "National 
Socialist reign of terror." [JP] 

June 11: Brandt concluded his visit, [NY T] 

June 17: Meir announced that she would run for re- 
election in Oct. [NYT] 

June 18: The Christian Science Monitor reported US 
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military officials as saying the US agreed to sf 
Israel an additional 48 Phantom jets and 36 Sky- 
hawks. {CSM} 

June 24: The government announced a 3 month price 
freeze on imported and manufactured goods and 
promised not to raise taxes and to grant a 5% 
cost of living increase to workers begwhning in 
July. [NYT] 

An Israeli, Rami Livnem, was found guilty of 
spying for Syria and sentenced to 10 years in 
prison. {NYT} 

June 28: The New York Times reported that the 
government barred the import of Soviet cement 
for reasons other than economics. [NYT] 

June 29: Jewish Defense League leader Rabbi Meir 
Kahane was indicted on charges of conspiring to 
abduct and kill foreign officials in the US. [NYT} 

June 30: Reuters reported that the Cabinet voted to 
set up a committee to seek ways to promote op- 
portunities for the rapid influx of immigrant 
scientists, [NYT] 

July 4: A month long strike by 6000 doctors ended 
after higher pay scales and more rapid negotia- 
tions. [JP] 

July 12: Ashdod port and many public offices were 
closed down by 2000 immigrants from Soviet 
Georgia who were demonstrating against the firing 
of 47 Georgian port workers. [JP] 

July 15: The government announced that compulsory 
military service would be reduced by 3 months. 
{NYT} 

Archbishop Joseph Raya said he would begin a 
fast to protest the government's refusal to allow 
villagers of Berem and Ikrit to return to their 
homes. [NYT} 

July 16: Kahane said he proposed to American 
friends that they blow up the vacant Iraqi em- 
bassy in Washington, D.C. to dramatize the plight 
of Iraqi Jews. [NYT] 

July 18: It was announced that the USSR agreed to 
deliver 100,000 tons of cement to help alleviate 
the housing shortage. [WP] 

July 23: Defense Minister Moshe Dayan told the 
Labor Party that he would be unable to appear 
on its list in the fall election unless a clear pro- 
gram for the occupied territories would be adopted. 
UP] 

Aug. 5: Jerusalem's Mayor Teddy Kollek called for 
the expansion of the city's boundaries to the 
north and east. [JP] 

Aug. 6: The Seaman's Union called a ERE strike 
in all 100 merchant marine ships for higher pay. 
{JP} 

Aug. 7: The seamen of the merchant fleet began a 
general strike for higher wages. [NYT] 

Aug. 11: The Seaman's Union agreed to return to 
work while negotiations were continuing. [JP] 
Aug. 14: Norway expelled an Israeli Embassy security 
official for allegedly hiding 2 men sought for the 

killing of an Arab on July 21. [NYT] 
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Jordan 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Egypt) 
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May 24: West German Foreign Minister Walter 
Scheel ‘concluded a 2 day visit after meeting with 
King Husayn. [JP] 

May 26: A new Cabinet was announced: 

Zayd al-Rifa'i: Premier, Defense and Foreign 

Nadim al-Zaru: Transport 

‘Adnan Abū ‘Awdah: Culture and Information 

Subhi Amin ‘Amr: Development and Recon- 
struction 

‘Umar al-Nabilsi: Agriculture : 

Ishaq al-Farhan: Waqf and Islamic Affairs 

Salim al-Mas‘adih: Justice 

Ghalib Barakat: Tourism and Antiquities 

Ahmad al-Shawbaki: Public Works 

Muhammad Nüri Shafiq: Finance 

Zuhayr al-Mufti: State for Foreign Affairs 

Fu'ad al-Khaylani: Health 

‘Abd al-Karim al-Tarawinah: Interior 

Muhyi al-Din al-Husayni: Communications 

Tahir al-Masri: State for Occupied Territory 

Kamil Abū Jabir: Economy 

Yüsuf Dhihni: Labor and Social Affairs 

Marwan al-Hammid: Municipal and Rural 
Affairs. 

Mudar Badran: Education 

June 11: The Chamber of Deputies gave a vote of 
confidence to Premier al-Rifá'i after he said Jordan 
would not sign a separate peace treaty with Israel. 
[MEED] 

June lá: Britain signed an agreement to loan £10m 
for the 3 year plan. [MEED] 

June 22: Iranian Premier Amir Abbas Hoveyda ar- 
rived for 3 days of talks on Jordan’s development 
plans. [JP] 

June 25: Iranian Premier Hoveyda ended his visit 
after talks with King Husayn. [JP] 

June 30: A Soviet Tupolev airliner crashed in Amman, 
killing 8 and injuring 79. [JP] 

July 3: Husayn's Special Envoy ‘Abd al-Mun'im Rifa't 
returned from a visit to Kuwayt. [MEED} 

July 10: Husayn flew from Iran to London for talks 
with Prime Minister Edward Heath. {JP] 

July 15: Husayn returned after a 5 day visit to 
Britain. [JP] 

July 16: Beiruts Al-Anwar reported that Kuwayt 
told Special Envoy Rifa' during his visit that the 
annual subsidy to Jordan of 16.3m Kuwayti Dinars 
would remain suspended because "the reasons for 
freezing the funds still exist. . . ." [MEED} 

July 17: The government broke off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Tunisia in protest against Tunisian 
President Habib Bourguiba's call for replacing the 
Jordanian monarchy with a Palestinian state. 
[NYT] 

July 23: Middle East Airlines announced it would 
resume daily flights to Amman which were 
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suspended in Aug. 1971. [MEED] 

Aug. 3: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the government lifted a 10% tax on imports from 
the West Bank. [MEED] 


Kuwayt 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Jordan, Persian Gulf, 
Turkey, Yemen) 
1973 


May 23: The Washington Post reported that Kuwayt 
was “about to order” $500m worth of US military 
armaments including 160 tanks, 32 Crusader jet 
fighters and anti-aircraft missiles. [WP] 

June 4: The government said its projected $500m 
worth of arms purchases in the West were for 
defensive purposes only. [NYT] 

June 8: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
an agreement was signed with Iraq under which 
Iraq would increase water supplies to Kuwayt from 
the Shatt al-Arab waterway. [MEED] 

June 9: Al-Tali‘ah reported that a series of arrests 
was carried out against citizens of South Yemen, 
Oman and the Gulf states. [FBIS] 

June 11: Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah al-Ahmad 
al-Sabah returned from a 10 day tour of the Gulf 
states which he said had "positive results.” [MEED] 

June 12: The National Assembly approved 4 gift of 
KD 10m to Syria for use in the confrontation with 
Israel. [MEES] 

June 13: Oil Minister ‘Abd al-Rahman al-'Atiqi said 
the government would seek a revision of the par- 
ticipation agreement signed with the oil com- 
panies on Jan. 8 but never ratified by the National 
Assembly. [MEES] 

June 16: US Deputy Assistant Defense Secretary James 
Noyes arrived to discuss arms purchases. [CSM] 

June 30: The United Arab Amirates (UAA) signed 
an economic and cultural cooperation agreement 
which -Foreign Minister Sabah al-Ahmad al- 
Sabah called “the cornerstone of the fruitful co- 
operation to which we aspire.” [AW] 

July 3: The National Assembly ratified a bill pro- 
viding $1.43 billion for defense spending over a 
7 year period. 

Parliament approved a government request for 
£575m for defense purposes. [JP] 

July 9: Acting Oil Minister Hammüd al-Nusfi con- 
firmed that Kuwayt would reopen negotiations with 
the oil companies and seek 51% participation. He 
said the Amir had rendered the previous partici- 
pation agreement "null and void." [MEES] 


Lebanon 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Syria) 
1973 


May 17: The government and Palestinian leaders 
ended 2 days of negotiations and reported that 
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they had reached "identical viewpoints." [NYT] 

May 19: At the request of President Sulayman 
Franjiyyah, Amin Hafiz withdrew the resignation 
he offered on May 8 and resumed the duties of 
Premier. [NYT] 

May 22; Syria accused Lebanon of imprisoning and 
deporting Syrian citizens “for no reason.” Foreign 
Minister Khalil Abū Hamad denied the charge. 
UP]. 

May 23: 'The Cabinet voted to terminate the state of 
emergency declared on May 7. [NY T] 

May 25: West German Foreign Minister Walter 
Scheel ended a 2 day visit after signing an agree- 
ment for a German loan of $7.5m to Lebanon 
at 2% interest, [NY T] 

It was announced that Saudi Arabia reduced and, 
in some cases, eliminated import duties on Lebanese 
goods “to help Lebanon compensate for losses 
sustained" during civil strife in early May. [MEED} 

May 31: Arab League Secretary General Mahmid 
Riyad left for Damascus after talks with President 
Franjiyyah. Riyád said in Damascus that the situ- 
ation in Lebanon was returning to normal under 
the cease fire between the government and Pales- 
tinian commandos. [JP] 

June 1: President Franjiyyah met with Palestine Lib- 
eration Organization Chairman Y4sir - ‘Arafat. 
Premier al-Háfiz said the talks were a “great de- 
velopment that is the fruit of efforts to normalize 
relations.” [NYT] 


June 2: Middle East Airlines began an airlift of trade _ 


goods to eastern Arab states to compensate for the 
border closure with Syria. [MEED] 

June 11: Sunni Muslim members of Parliament de- 
cided to boycott a vote of confidence for Premier 
Hafiz scheduled for June 12 on the grounds that 
a stronger premier should be appointed. [NYT] 

June 12: Economy Minister Bahij Tabbarah and Oil 
Minister Zakariyyà Nasüli resigned in solidarity 
with the boycott of Hafiz’s call for a vote of 
confidence. Hafiz obtained a postponement of the 
vote when only 61 members of Parliament at- 
tended the day's session, [NYT] 

June 14: Hafiz submitted his resignation to Fran- 
jiyyah, [NYT] 

June 21: Franjiyyah asked Taqi al-Din Sulh to form 
a new government [WP] 

July 2: Premier Designate Sulh said he had chosen 
a Cabinet but he did not release the names. [NYT] 

July 8: A new Cabinet of "national coalition" was 
formed: 

Taqi al-Din Sulh: Premier 

Bahij Taqi al-Din: Interior 

Fu’ad Ghusn: Deputy Premier and Public Works 
Sabri Hamadah: Agriculture 

Majid Arslàn: Defense 

Kazim Khalil: Justice 

Joseph Sakaf: Water end Electricity 

Nazih al-Bizri: Economy 

Albert Mukhaybir: State 
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Fu’ad Nafa: Foreign e 
Michel Sassin: Housing 

Edmund Rizq: Education 

Tony Franjiyyah: Telecommunications 
Emile Saqr: Labor 

‘Alf al-Khalil: State ; 
Hasan al-Rifai: Planning * 
Souren Khanamirian: Tourism 

Nasri al-Ma'lüf: Defense 

Joseph Shadir: State 

‘Uthmin al-Dana: Health 

Fahmi Shahin: Information 

Tawfiq ‘Assaf: Oil and Industry 

July 9: A member of the Soviet Communist Party 
Politburo, Andrei Kirilenko, arrived for an official 
visit. [AW] 

July 10: Syrian Premier Mahmüd al-Ayübi telephoned 
his best wishes to Premier Sulh. [AW] 

July 12: Soviet Communist Party Central Committee 
Secretary Kirilenko ended a 3 day visit after talks 
with Franjiyyah. [AW] 

July 31: 'The government announced it was taking 
over the operation of the MEDRECO refinery at 
Zahrayni after MEDRECO threatened to close the 
plant because the government refused to allow 
price increases for the processed oil. [MEED] 

Aug. 1: The Parliament gave a vote of confidence to 
the new government after 33 hours of debate. 


[AW] 


Libya 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Egypt) 


1973 


May 30: The government told the UN Security . 
Council that the US naval presence in the Mediter- 
ranean was a"manifestation of terrorism" creating 
"a state of tension which could explode at any 
moment." [WP] 

May 31: The US denied to the UN that it had violated 
Libyan air space and said "we do not accept the 
special zone they have declared in a radius of 100 
nautica] miles from Tripoli as consistent with 
international law or as constituting sovereign ter- 
ritorial water or air space.” [NYT] 

June 3: Revolution Command Council Chairman 
Mu'ammar Qadhdhafi announced that "people's 
committees" took over the radio stations in Tripoli 
and Benghazi as part of the cultural revolution, 
[NYT] 

June 4: The New York Times reported that 450 
“peoples committees” had been formed and had 
taken over control of the national administration, 
universities, hospitals, schools, factories and farms. 
[NYT] 

June 10: Egyptian President Anwar al-Sädāt arrived 
for "intensive" talks with Qadhdbafi, [JP] 

June 11: Qadhdhafi announced the nationalization 
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@of an American oil company, Bunker Hunt, saying 
the US "deserved a strong slap in the face" and 
that US companies were an instrument of a "policy 
of domination.” A company spokesman said Bunker 
Hunt would "pursue all available legal remedies." 
INYT] 

June 13:*Egyptian President Sadat concluded 3 days 
of talks on the projected union between Libya and 
Egypt. [MEED} 

June 21: The US told the UN Security Council that 
the US Sixth Fleet neither "constitutes aggression, 
nor reflects an agressive intent" in the Mediter- 
ranean and charged that Libya's claim to a restricted 
territory of 100 nautical miles radius from Tripoli 
was "inconsistent with the Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation to which the Libyan Arab 
Republic is a party." [NYT] 

June 26: Associated Press reported that 2 Greek ships 
had struck mines in Tripoli harbor and one of the 
ships sank, The report said the harbor was mined 
to protect it against Israeli attack. [AW] 

June 30: It was announced that full diplomatic rela- 
tions would be established with East Germany. [JP] 

July 2: Japan became the 25th country to agree to 
issue passports in Arabic for those Japanese who 
would travel to Libya. [NYT] 

July 8: Negotiations with the 3 major oil companies, 
Amoseas, Oasis and Occidental, resumed to discuss 
Libya's demand for 10095 ownership. [MEED] 

July 10: The government declared that it reserved 
the right to restrict and control oil production and 
exports in times of hostilities. [WP] 

July 18: A demonstration by 20,000 Libyans set out 
in trucks for Egypt to pressute Cairo into agreeing 
to a full merger between the 2 countries. Egypt's 
President Sadat warned Libya that the march could 
lead to “risks and dangers.” [WP] 

July 21: Yt was announced that Qadhdhafi resigned 
on July 21 but that the Revolution. Command 
Council refused the resignation. [NYT] 

July 23: Qadhdhafi said he was withdrawing his 
resignation and would remain in his post until 
unity with Egypt would be achieved. [NYT] 

Aug. 5: Talks on the proposed merger with Egypt 
resumed in Tripoli with Egyptian Deputy Premier 
‘Abd al-Qadir Hátim. [JP] 

Aug. 7: The US State Department said the US did 
not accept the validity of Libya’s nationalization 
of Bunker Hunt Oil Co. and was informing other 
governments in an effort to discourage the sale 
of the oil. [NYT] 

Aung. 10: Egyptian Deputy Premier Hatim concluded 
a week of talks on the proposed merger. [MEED} 

Aug. 11: Middle East News Agency reported that 
the government had issued a decree nationalizing 
5196 of the Occidental Oil Company. [NYT] 

Aug, 13: Occidental accepted the terms of the na- 
tionalization which included compensation totaling 
$135m and the right of Occidental to buy Libya's 
5195 of the oil. [MEED] 
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Morocco 
(See also General, Algeria) 


1973 


May 30: King Hasan appointed Mohamed Benhima 
to be Minister of State for Cadre Training. [FBIS] 

June 6: Saudi King Faysal arrived for a 2 day official 
visit. [JP] 

June 8: It was announced that Saudi Arabia agreed 
to aid in the projects of the 1973/77 5 year plan. 
[MEED] 

June 13: An agreement was signed with the USSR 
calling for cooperation in fishing and ocean re- 
search. [MEED] 

June 25: A trial opened for 157 persons charged with 
carrying out guerrilla operations in a Libyan plot 
to overthrow the government. [JP] 

July 21: King Hasan opened the new 155km highway 
between Casablanca and Agadir. [MEED] 

July 23: King Hasan opened a conference in Agadir 
with President Houari Boumedienne of Algeria 
and President Moktar Ould Daddah of Mauritania 
on the future of the Spanish Sahara. [MEED] 

July 24: The tripartite summit meeting between King 
Hasan, Algerian President Boumedienne and 
Mauritanian President Ould Daddah concluded 
after talks on the Spanish Sahara question. [FBIS] 

July 28: Omani Foreign Minister Fahd Ibn Said 
arrived for talks on bilateral relations. [MEED] 

July 30: A trial of 80 persons accused of plotting 
to overthrow the government to set up a “socialist 
republic" began. [NYT] 


Pakistan 
(See also Afghanistan, Iran) 


1973 


May 22: It was announced that troops were moved 
into Baluchistan Province to combat tribal unrest. 
[NP] 

May 28: President Zulfikar Ali Bhutto warned that 
Bengalis in Pakistan would be put on trial if 
Pakistanis are tried for war crimes in Bangladesh. 
[NYT] 

June 5: In a hearing before the World Court, At 
torney General Yahya Bakhtiar accused India of 
detaining illegally the, 92,000 Pakistani prisoners 
of war captured in Dec. 1971. [NYT] 

June 8: Bangladesh Premier Shaykh Mujib al-Rahman 
said 195 Pakistani prisoners would soon go on trial 
for planning a policy of genocide and he criticized 
Pakistan for "refusing to accept the realities of the 
subcontinent.” [NYT] 

June 19; Chinese Foreign Minister Chi Peng-fei ended 
a 2 day visit and talks with President Bhutto. An 
official announcement said the 2 sides “share a 
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complete identity of views." [Pakistan Affairs 


Newsletter] 


June 20: National Awami Party (NAP) leader Abdul 
Wali Khan told Parliament that Iran was directly 
involved in suppressing the NAP in Baluchistan 
and that Iran's "direct intervention" could en- 
courage other neighbors to do likewise. [CSM] 


July 2: Baluchi tribesmen clashed with government 
troops in Sorb. [JP] 
India said it would repatriate 440 Pakistani 
prisoners for medical reasons. [NY T] 


July 4: India agreed to hold talks with Pakistan to 
discus the problem of peace. [CSM] 


July 5; Bhutto told American correspondents that the 
US was supplying arms to the Middle East and 
asked why Pakistan should be “an exception.” 
{NYT} 


July 6: The US State Department said American 
policy on arms sales to Pakistan was unchanged. 


[NYT] 


July 10: The National Assembly approved a resolution 
giving President Bhutto the authority to grant 
diplomatic recognition to Bangladesh. Bhutto said 
that the time to grant recognition had not yet 
come, [NYT] 


July 11: India repatriated 438 Pakistani POW's for 
medical reasons. [CSM] 


July 12: The Christian Science Monitor reported that 
India was planning to hold negotiations on the 
POW issue. [CSM] 


July 23: Bhutto met with British Prime Minister 
Edward Heath and the Shah of Iran in London. 
[WP] 

July 24: Bhutto said a strict new British immigration 
law would not inconvenience Pakistani nationals 
in Britain. [WP] 

Talks on the POW question opened in Rawal- 
pindi with án Indian delegation. A statement said 
there was some "progress" at the meeting. [WP] 


July 25: The talks with India were postponed until 
Bhutto could return from a visit to Europe. [NYT] 


July 31: Talks with India were adjourned and a 
statement said "certain issues" required further 
discussion which would resume on Aug. 18 in New 
Delhi. [NYT] 

Aug. 10: Kashmiri Muslim leader Shaykh Muham- 
mad Abdullah said he would enter Indian politics 
“to serve the entire country” but would not com- 
promise his “basic mission, namely the uplift of 
the people of Kashmir.” [NYT] 

Aug. 12: Bhutto was elected Premier in the National 
Assembly by a vote of 160 to 28. [NYT] 

Aug. 13: The Christian Science Monitor reported 
“informed sources” as saying that agreement was 
reached after 9 days of talks with India on the 
repatriation of 90,000 Pakistani POW’s. [CSM] 
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(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Algeria, 
Iran, Kuwayt, Morocco, Saudi Arabia) 
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May 20: The United Arab Amirates (UAA) intro- 
duced its new currency, the dirham, to réplace the 
Bahrayni and Qatari currency in use in the UAA. 
[MEED] 

June 5: Kuwayti Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah al- 
Ahmad al-Sabah concluded a 2 day visit to 
Bahrayn. A joint communiqué said “preservation 
of the region’s security and prosperity calls for 
continuous cooperation and effective solidarity be- 
tween its states, away from foreign intervention.” 
[AW] 

June 9: Kuwayti Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah ar- 
rived in Oman for a 3 day visit and talks with 
Sultan Qabus. [MEED] 


June 11: Sharjah's ruler Shaykh Sultan bin Muham- 
mad Qasimi arrived in the US after a 2 day visit 
to Britain. [MEED] 


June 19: Bahrayn and Kuwayt signed a long range : 
economic agreement. Kuwayti Foreign Minister ' 
Shaykh Sabah al-Ahmad said it was a “decisive 
step” toward Gulf unity and that similar agree- 
ments would be signed with Oman and the 
UAA. [AW] 

June 21: Oman announced that 10 men were executed 
and others sentenced to long prison terms for plot- 
ting to overthrow the government. The charges 
said the men were members of the Popular Front 
for the Liberation of Oman and the Arabian Gulf 
(PFLOAG). [WP] 

July 3: Sultan Qabüs of Oman flew to London for a 
"private visit” and talks with British leaders. 
[MEED] 

July 20: Middle East Economic Digest quoted UAA 
Foreign Minister Ahmad Khalifah Suwaydi as say- 
ing the UAA "was looking forward to expanding 
the base of the federation so that other states will 
join it, led by Bahrayn and Qatar." [MEED] 


Saudi Arabia 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, Lebanon, 
Morocco, Tunisia) 


1973 


May 26: US Pentagon officials reported that nego- 
tiations were underway to sell Saudi Arabia $500m 
worth of military arms. [NYT] 

The Washington Post reported that Saudi Arabia 
was negotiating to purchase up to 19 warships 
from the US. [WP] 


May 31: The State Department said the US was 
willing to sell Saudi Arabia a “limited number” 
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9 of F-4 Phantom jets and that Kuwayt was seeking 
to buy Phantoms also. A spokesman said the coun- 
tries of the region would have to take on "more 
of their own security procedures" following 
Britain's withdrawal from tbe region. He added 
that the US would not make sales which would 
put Israel in jeopardy and that "oil is one of the 
considerations." [WP] 

June 7: The New York Times reported US officials 
as saying Egypt was urging Saudi Arabia to buy 
French Mirage jet fighters instead of US. Phan- 
toms so that the Saudi air force would be com- 
patible with the Libyan air force in the event of 
hostilities with Israel. [NY T] 


June 8: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
the US State Department's Director of Oil and 
Energy James Akins announced that the US and 
Saudi Arabia had arrived at an understanding 
under which the Saudi state petroleum company 
Petromin could invest in the US on a private 
basis. [MEED] 

July 5: King Faysal met in Riyad with Iranian 
Foreign Minister Abbas Khalatbari. [AW] 

July 6: The Christian Science Monitor quoted King 
Faysal as saying Saudi Arabia "would like to con- 
tinue friendly ties with the United States" but 
that this would be difficult unless the US takes 
"a more even-handed . . . policy" in the region. 
Petroleum Minister Ahmad Zaki Yamani was 
quoted as denying the report that an agreement 
was reached with the US on investment by Petro- 
.min in the US. [CSM] * 

July 14: Qatar signed an economic agreement “to 
facilitate trade and the movement of citizens." 
[FBIS] 

July 16: Bahrayn's ruler Shaykh ‘Isa bin Sulman al- 
Khalifah completed a 2 day visit and talks with 
^Faysal. [MEED} 

July 18: Foreign Minister ‘Umar al-Saqgaf flew to 
Ethiopia for an official visit. [MEED] 

July 28: Faysal met with Jordanian Premier Zayd 
` al-Rifai who paid a brief 1 day visit. [FBIS] 

July 30: A record budget was announced to be 
SR. 22,810m, an increase of 72.8% over the pre- 
vious budget. [MEED] 


South Yemen 
(See also Yemen) 


1973 


May 18: A Cabinet reshuffle was announced: 
Muhammad Salih Muti: Foreign 
‘Abdallah Khamiri: State for Cabinet Affairs 
‘Abd al-‘Aziz ‘Abd al-Wali Nashir: Economy 
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Hasan Yahya: Transport 

Salih Muslih: Interior (Acting) 

‘Ali Salim al-Bayd: Planning (Acting) 

Rashid Muhammad Thabit: Information (Act- 
ing) 

May 28: The USSR signed an agreement to build 
a 300 bed pediatric hospital. [MEED} 

June 25: Tbe Wasbington Post reported that Cuba 
"has begun training" South Yemeni pilots to fly 
Soviet built Mig 21 aircraft, [WP] 

July 15: Arab League Representative Munib al- 
Rifai said the unity talks with Yemen, which 
were suspended after the assassination of Muham 
mad 'Ali Uthman in Yemen on May 30, would be 
resumed on July 21. [JP] 

July 24: ‘Abdallah Ahmad Ghanim was named. Act- 
ing Minister of Waqf and Justice, [FBIS] 


Sudan 


(See also Egypt) 


1973 


May 21: The Ministry of Finance raised the prices of 
some commodities including gasoline, sugar and 
cigarettes. [AW] 

May 23: Omdurman Radio reported that President 
Ja'far al-Numayri offered to resign after opposition 
to the price rises was expressed in a meeting of the 
Sudan Socialist Union’s Political Bureau on May 
22. According to the report, Numayri withdrew 
his resignation in response to popular demand. 
[AW] 

May 26: Numayri met with Egyptian President Anwar 
al-Sadat in Addis Ababa, Ethiopia, during the 
conference of the Organization of African Unity 
(OAU). [MEED] 

May 27: Information Minister ‘Umar al-Hajj Miisa 
denied reports that the 8 Black September as- 
sassins of a Belgian and 2 American diplomats 
would not be tried. He said the trial would begin 
"soon." [JP] 

June 15: A magistrate's hearing for Palestinian guer- 
fillas who killed 3 foreign diplomats in March was 
postponed. [NYT] 

July 6: Economy Minister Ibrahim Mansür ended a 
visit to China after signing a trade agreement. 
[MEED] 

July 16: Egyptian War Minister Ahmad Isma'il ‘Ali 
ended an official visit. [MEED] 

July 30: President Numayri completed a 19 day tour 
of the provinces including the south. [MEED] 
July 31: Information Minister Müsà said a pre- 
liminary hearing for 10 Palestinians accused of 
killing 3 foreign diplomats in March would be 

held on Sept. 25. [NYT] 


CHRONOLOGY 


Syria 


(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General, Egypt, 
Kuwayt, Lebanon, Turkey) 


1973 


May 26: Elections began for the People's Council. 
[CSM] 

May 27: Voting continued in the general elections. 
The Interior Ministry announced that the Ba'th 
Party won 111 seats out of 164 but that an 
additional 22 in Aleppo were undecided because 
of voting irregularities. [CSM] 

May 28: Full diplomatic ties were resumed with 
Britain. [JP] 

June 9: President Hafiz al-Asad spoke to the inaugu- 
ral session of the People's Council and warned 
that another war with Israel was “inevitable” 
despite the US-USSR detente. [AW] 

June 13: Yemeni Deputy Premier Muhammad Ahmad 
Nu'man concluded a 1 day visit after talks on the 
situation between Yemen and South Yemen. 
[FBIS] 

June 28: Defense Minister Mustafa Talas held talks 
in Moscow with Soviet Defense Minister Andrei 
Grechko. [NYT] 

June 29: 'The delegation headed by Defense Minister 
Mustafa Talds arrived in North Vietnam to seek 
military advisors for the Syrian armed forces. 
[NYT] 

July 5: President Asad inaugurated the Euphrates 
Dam. [NYT] 

July 18: Omani Minister of Foreign Affairs Fahd al- 
Sa'id arrived for talks on bilateral relations. 
{MEED} 

July 19: Beirut's L’Orient-Le Jour reported that Asad 
survived an assassination attempt by high ranking 
military officers on July 10. [WP] 

July 22: A delegation of the Union of Arab Chambers 
of Commerce arrived in Damascus to discuss the 
effects of the border closure against Lebanon. 
[MEED] 

Aug. 9: Lebanese Foreign Minister Fu'ad Nafa‘ ar- 
rived for negotiations to reopen the border. [JP] 


Tunisia 
(See also Arab Israeli Conflict, General) 
1973 


May 25: Iranian Premier Abbas Hoveyda ended an 
official visit after a joint communiqué said eco- 
nomic cooperation would be increased and that 
Iran would participate in the construction of the 
Wadi Zurud Dam. [MEED] 

June 5: The following Cabinet appointment were 
announced: 

Salah al-Din Bali: Justice 
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Al-Hadi al-Qashah: Public Works 

Mohamed Sayah: Youth & Sport 

June 12: Saudi King Faysal arrived for official meet- 
ings with President Habib Bourguiba. [WP] 

June 15: Middle East Economic Digest reported that 
a joint commission with Libya had concluded 9 
agreements including the founding of a jgint bank 
in Lebanon and Libyan aid for a water resources 
study in southern Tunisia, [MEED] 

June 19: Former Economy Minister Ahmad Ben Salah 
and 11 others on trial were found guilty of plan- 
ning the successful escape of Ben Salah from 
prison in Feb. Ben Salah and 3 others were sent- 
enced in absentia, [NYT] 

Aug. 4: It was announced that President Bourguiba 
granted pardons to political refugees abroad, in- 
cluding former Economy Minister Ben Salah, if 
they would return home before 1974 and refrain 
from political activity. [NYT] 

Aug. 7: Turkish Foreign Minister Haluk Bayiilken 
arrived for talks on increasing bilateral cooperation. 
[FBIS] 

Áug. 9: Bourguiba announced that a sweeping ad- 
ministrative reform law would be introduced to 
the assembly when the Premier returned from 
holiday. [MEED} 

Aug. 13: Bourguiba accused a "clique . . . manipu- 
lated by big hands" of corrupting youth by "brag- 
ging about socialism" while the state worked for 
the "application of socialism." [MEED} 


Turkey 


(See also Afghanistan) 
1973 


June 25: Kuwayti Foreign Minister Shaykh Sabah 
al-Ahmad al-Sabah arrived for official talks. 
[MEED] 

June 26: A Soviet pilot landed a small plane near 
Trabzon and requested political asylum, [NYT] 
June 30: A supplementary protocol was signed with 
the European Economic Community lowering EEC 
tariffs on some Turkish agricultural goods. 

[MEED] 

July 2: An Armenian immigrant to the US, Gourgen 
Yanikian, was found guilty of the murder of 2 
Turkish diplomats in California on Jan. 27. [NYT] 

July 19: The new land reform law went into effect. 
UP] 

July 21: Foreign Minister Haluk Bayülken ended 
an official visit to Bulgaria after agreement was 
reached to form a commission to study the pros- 
pects for greater economic cooperation. [MEED] 

July 26: Syrian Foreign Minister ‘Abd al-Halim 
Khaddam arrived for an official 4 day visit and 
talks on bilateral relations. [JP] 
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July 27: It was announced that martial law was 

9 ended in Diyarbakir and Siirt. [FBIS] 

Aug. 5: Agreement was reached with Syria to co- 
operate in efforts to combat smuggling across the 
border. [JP] 

Aug. 14: It was announced that 66 generals including 
Air Force Commander Muhsin Batur and 130 
colonels were being retired and 30 generals and 
admirals were being promoted. [MEED] 


Yemen 
(See also Syria) 


1973 


May 26: Middle East News Agency reported that 30 
persons were killed in 4 days of fighting near 
Bayda when security forces tried to arrest a band 
of men who were planting mines near the South 


Yemen border. [NYT] 
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May 30: Sana'a Radio said Shaykh Muhammad ‘Ali 
Uthman was assassinated. The government blamed 
the killing on “men from across the southern 
border.” [NYT] : 

June 6: The government dispatched 2 delegations to 
Arab capitals to explain the situation with South 
Yemen. [MEED] 

June 8: Kuwayt signed an agreement to loan 
KD1.9m for agricultural projects in the Tihama 
coastal region. [MEED] 

June 21: The government announced that 8 "sabo- 
teurs” were executed. [WP] 

July 18: Ten persons found guilty of planting mines 
and undertaking operations against the army were 
executed. [JP] 

July 22: A special envoy of South Yemen met with 
President ‘Abd al-Rahmáàn al-Iryani to discuss the 
unification of the 2 countries. [MEED] 

Aug. 9: Middle East News Agency reported that 1 
man was killed and another wounded when a 
group attempted to smuggle arms into the country 
from across the border in South Yemen. [JP] 
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THE ARAB WORLD 


CAPITAL CITIES OF ARAB ISLAM, by Philip K. 
Hitti. Minneapolis, Minnesota: University of 
Minnesota Press, 1973. 163 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$7.95. 


Reviewed by Janet Abu-Lughod 


George Bernard Shaw once wrote a classic 
analysis of socialist economics, entitling it The 
Intelligent Woman's Guide to Socialism and 
Capitalism, and prefacing it with the comment 
that although his book was addressed to naive 
and unprepared female readers, even their 
"sophisticated and knowledgeable husbands” 
might learn a bit from perusing it. He was 
certainly right. This new, deceptively simple 
book by Professor Hitti, telling in almost camp- 
fire style the varied and sundry legends and tales 
of glory associated with six Arab capital cities, 
may have a similar impact. It is the kind of 
book which one thinks at first would be perfect 
either for beginning students or one's maiden 
aunt about to take a grand tour of the Orient. 
One buys it, secretly devours it, and then de- 
cides to keep it around for handy reference! 
In short, this is a very nice small book written 
with a youthful, Candide-type clarity which per- 
haps comes to scholars with age. 

Six brief vignettes are presented: Mecca, 
where Islam was born; Medina, where it grew 
into a political system; Damascus, the old 
Aramaic capital which oversaw Islam’s first 
flowering under the ‘Umayyads; Baghdad, the 
intellectual capital which reached its peak under 
the ‘Abbasids; Cairo (“the dissident capital,” 
Hitti calls it), which flowered first under the 
Shi'ite Fatimids, again under Saladin, and a final 
time under the Mamluks; and the "European 
capital,” Cordoba, through which ‘Ummayad 


culture cross-fertilized Europe and North Africa. 
The complex history, character, symbolic signifi- 
cance and idiosyncratic ambiance of each city 
over hundreds (even thousands) of years must 
be captured tersely within the space of no more 
than thirty pages of relatively large print and 
small format. Not only this, but the city’s “story” 
must be imbedded within a larger framework 
of Islamic history and culture and made compre- 
hensible to an audience which, presumably, must 
even be told who Muhammad was (pp. 10, 13) 
and what the word “Islam” means (p. 13). 

Given such an incredible task, the book must 
be counted a success, How can we cavil with 
Professor Hitti if he ignores items which we 
personally would like to know more about while 
including such gems as that Baybars I of Egypt 
was once sold for 800 dirhams but returned for 
refund because of a defect in one of his eyes! 
The problems of selection and differential focus 
—when one covers so vast a set of subjects in so 
brief a book—are insoluble. Given the scope 
of the subject, there could be as many different 
books written as authors to write them. Hitti 
has written this particular book, and it must be 
judged on its own terms rather than criticized 
for not doing what another author might have 
done. 

What Professor Hitti has chosen to do is to 
use each city as a locus, or setting, for the ex- 
citing historic events which took place in or 
around it; what he has zot chosen to do is to 
treat each city as a focus in its own right, as an 
administrative and geographical entity demon- 
strating the nature of Islamic urban life. The 
latter, of course, is the approach more commonly 
followed in the field of urban studies, Urban 
specialists, therefore, may well be unhappy with 
this book, but Hitti has done a job which they 
have tended to ignore. There is one lack which 
this reviewer personally felt, and that was for 
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* an overall chapter which would have compared 
and synthesized the material covered in the indi- 
vidual and only loosely integrated chapters on 
specific cities. Hopefully Professor Hitti will 
issue a more synthetic book later on. 

'The book unfortunately suffers from several 
problems of production for which the University 
of Minnesota Press is responsible. Sloppy final 
proof-reading has left in silly misprints (e.g. 
g's for q's in several Arabic words). In addition, 
the index is poor. For ordinary books an index 
may not be very important, but for Professor 
Hitti’s books it is always indispensable, so this 
is a near tragedy. (For example, the term &iblab- 
qiblab first appears on page 11, where it is only 
vaguely defined; its formal definition appears on 
page 126, although this page is not entered into 
the index.) The bibliography, apparently an 
afterthought, is sadly inadequate, including only 
39 generally irrelevant items. In part, the deci- 
sion to include only English sources, an appro- 
priate decision for a book of this kind, accounts 
for the weakness, but recent English-language 
works on specific cities, such as those by Essin, 
Lassner, Stewart and Abu-Lughod, are con- 
spicuously absent. 

For all these minor defects, the book is one 
which must be read and one which will be read 
with enjoyment. It may become a standard 
going-away present for persons heading out to 
the Middle East. Those receiving it will be 
fortunate indeed, for I can think of few better 
books to read on the plane winging toward that 
area. Its enthusiasm is infectious. 


A JANET ABU-LUGHOD is Professor of Sociology in 
the Department of Sociology, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, Illinois. 


CENTRAL ASIA 


HisrORY OF THE MONGOLS, BASED ON EAST- 
ERN AND WESTERN ACCOUNTS OF THE 
THIRTEENTH AND FOURTEENTH CENTU- 
RIES, tr. from the German by Helga and 
Stuart Drummond. Berkeley and Los An- 
geles: University of California Press, 1972. 
A volume in The Islamic World Series. 221 
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pages. Sources. References. Chronology fo. 
A.D. 1206-1405. Index. $8.00. 


Reviewed by Edward Allworth 


This previously-published work (Geschicht. 
der Mongolen, nach östlichen und europaischer 
Zeugnissen des 13. und 14. Jahrhunderts. 
Zurich: Artemis Verlags-AG, 1968), nov 
available in English, has the great virtue o. 
bringing together scattered materials under ons 
cover and supplying a basic bibliography whicl 
lists the main sources for early Mongol history 
It has the limitation that it was not specifically 
prepared for the use of English-speakers, whe 
have already long enjoyed the opportunity tc 
read many of the different texts comprising 
this volume, a collection of documents anc 
selections taken from thirteenth and fourteentt 
century observations regarding the Mongol 
("Tatars") or from their own scarce writings 
These accounts have largely been accessible ir 
complete published English translations plu: 
extracts to be found in the larger researck 
libraries throughout North America or the 
United Kingdom. 

Thus, the present work is a useful, systematic 
compilation of basic records, rather than.a his- 
tory, despite the title it bears. Those excerpt: 
from chronicles, travel accounts and the like, 
carefully chosen to provide a picture of cultural 
life and behavior among the early Mongols, a: 
well as their official and military actions, wil} 
also be familiar to whoever has consulted the 
writings of Barthold, Grousset, Pelliot, Vernad- 
sky and Professor Spuler himself, among others. 
Ín this compendium are included certain pas- 
sages drawn from well-known Middle East his- 
torians and from travel diaries of both the 
Middle East and Europe: Juwayni, Rashid al- 
Din, Wassaf, Ibn Battuta, John of Plano Car- 
pini, William Rubruck and Marco Polo, in 
addition to several less renowned authors. A 
few sources cited, like Rashid al-Din’s histories, 
have yet to appear fully in English, though 
Prof. John A. Boyle's translation of a substantial 
portion, which appeared as Rashid ad-Din, The 
Successors of Genghis Khan (1971), relating 
particularly to the Mongols, is alluded to but 
not represented in History of the Mongols. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


In assessing the relative importance of vari- 
ous documents making up this collection per- 
haps not everyone will agree with the compiler 
when he writes that ". . . as is always and 
everywhere the case, [outsiders] . . . saw 
«hings more clearly than the local populations 
(p. 4)," thus granting preference to reports 
-of strangers and visitors over acounts from the 
local people. Very likely, Mongol envoys' views 
-of reality in Spain or France would not usually 
Ibe accorded primacy by Westerners over native 
European observations of the place and time. 
In this case, however, the Mongols themselves 
apparently left only a meager pertinent record 
in writing from the era under study; therefore, 
whether he agrees with the compiler’s premise 
regarding sources or not, a student of the Mon- 
gols is obliged to rely to a great extent upon 
the alien observers offered here at some length 
4n both original and borrowed translations. 
‘Occasionally, passages in such borrowings are 
corrected in this valuable documentary basis for 
a history of the Mongols. 


The principal contemporary Mongol docu- 
ment, “Secret History of the Mongols” (A.D. 
1240), is given considerable space here, al- 
„hough no reference is made to a full English 
version of it, entitled The Secret History of 
the Mongol Dynasty, tr. from the Chinese and 
ed. by Wei Kwei Sun (Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity: 1957). Arthur Waley’s The Secret 
History of the Mongols (1963), also omitted 
from the bibliography of this new publication, 
is an admittedly popular, unscholarly collection 
of excerpts and poetry. 


Probably less known than “Secret History” 
among Mongol documents is the brief version 
of Chinggis Khan's Yasa (Legislation) taken 
fom Gregorius Bar Hebraeus, Chronicon 
Sy-.acurr (Paris: 1890) or three Mongol com- 
munications supplied in the present work: 
'Goyuk Khan's reply to Pope Innocent IV 
(1246), "Arghun's Letter" (1289) and "Ol- 
jaitu's Letter" (1305) addressed to King Philip 
IV of France. Otherwise, these materials are 
made up of writings by visiting Europeans or 
by Middle Easterners who served the Mongols 
‘or sojourned with them for a time. 


Throughout the book’s chapters Professor 
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Spuler intersperses selections from the various 
sources, repeatedly drawing upon Juwayni, 
especially, while organizing these documents 
and fragments of histories into five major cate- 
gories. The first two categories are general in 
content but specific concerning origin, ard the 
remaining three are devoted to specific dynasties 
or domains without regard to class of source: 
I. The Founding of the Empire: Chinggis Khan 
and his Immediate Successors; II. The Mongols 
in the Eyes of the Europeans (Reports of En- 
voys) ; III. The Ilkhan Dynasty in Persia (1256- 
1335-54); IV. The Mongol Khans in China; 
and V. The Empire of the Golden Horde in 
What is Today Russia. 

Without doubt, this volume of documents 
pertaining especially to the Mongols, but im- 
portant for the history of Central Asia, Russia, 
the Middle East and China as well, is the main 
new work of its kind in English. 


A EDWARD ALLWORTH is Professor of Turco-Soviet 
Studies at Columbia University. 


RUSSIA AND ASIA: ESSAYS ON THE INFLUENCE 
OF RUSSIA ON THE ASIAN PEOPLES, ed. by 
Wayne S. Vucinich. Stanford, Calif: Hoover 
Institution Press of Stanford University, 1972. 
xiv + 368 pages. Notes to p. 466. Map. Index. 
$15.00. 


Reviewed by Geoffrey E. Wheeler 


This work consists of the papers presented 
at a conference on “The Russian Impact on Asia” 
held at Stanford University in 1967. The papers 
range over “the status of Oriental studies in the 
Soviet Union, the problem of Russia’s geo- 
graphic destiny, the impact on. Georgia, on 
Armenia, on the European Muslims, on Central 
Asia, on the Siberian and Far Eastern people of 
the Soviet Union, on China, and on Japan." 

The general subject of what Professor Vu- 
cinich rightly calls "the extensive and pervasive 
Soviet presence in Asia today (p. ix)" is one 
which has so far received much too little atten- 
tion in the West. Sovietologists are as a rule 
mainly concerned with the Soviet or Russian 
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* presence in Europe and seldom have much in- 
terest in, or background knowledge of, Asian 
history and ethnography. Orientalists, on the 
other hand, tend to ignore the languages and 
cultures of the Asian peoples of the USSR. Re- 
cently, however, there have been some attempts 
to get Russia's presence and policies in Asia into 
proper perspective, and the present volume is 
one of them. 


Although the 1967 conference did not reach 
any considered conclusions about the future 
potentialities of Russian influence on the peo- 
ples of Asia, the general inference is that while 
the political, economic, social and cultural im- 
pact on the Asian peoples incorporated into the 
Russian empire from the sixteenth century on- 
wards has been great, the impact on the neigh- 
boring Asian peoples has been almost negligible. 
At present, this may, broadly speaking, be true; 
but it leaves out of account the important ques- 
tions of the political and strategic impact on 
Asian governments (as distinct from Asian 
peoples) and the effect on adjacent peoples, as 
yet potential rather than actual, of the far- 
reaching advances in education, technology, in- 
dustrialization and social services which have 
taken place in such Soviet territories as Central 
Asia and Transcaucasia. 


The quality and usefulness of these essays is 
very uneven, The two papers on “Oriental 
Studies in Russia” and “The Structure of Soviet 
Orientology” describe in great detail the wide 
scope and often excellent quality of Soviet 
orientalism. This certainly indicates the extent 
of Soviet interest in’ Asian affairs, but it has 
nothing to do with the Soviet impact or influ- 
ence on Asian peoples. The papers contain some 
puzzling contradictions: Professor Frye states 
that for Soviet scholars “research and study 
abroad are only possible with great difficulty (p. 
50),” while Professor Vucinich makes the much 
better grounded assertion that they are able to 
visit most Asian countries freely and engage in 
research. 


Of the papers on the Asian peoples of the 
USSR, those on the Armenians, Georgians and 
the Muslims of European Russia are illuminating 
and useful; but, except for the first, they contain 
little which has not been said before by these 
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well-known authorities; and they say nothing 
about the extent to which the Russian influence 
on these peoples has been communicated tc 
those of the adjoining countries. The paper or 
"The Russian Conquest of Central Asia" would 
have been more satisfactory if it had stopped 
short of the Revolution, for the description o 
post-revolutionary developments is quite inade. 
quate: the growing individuality of the republic: 
is not mentioned; the Tajiks are dismissed in 3 
few lines; and the figure of "more than 5 mil. 
lion" for the Uzbek population (this was oves 
6 million at the 1959 census and over 9 million 
in 1970) suggests that the author has based hi: 
study on out-of-date material. 

On the subject of Russia's historic róle in 
Asia, Russia in Asia adds much detail but little 


-of substance to the 1951 edition of Lobanov- 


Rostovsky's work with the same title. (Inciden- 
tally, reference is only made to the 1933 edi- 
tion.) The facts of the Soviet presence in Asia 
have been much more realistically dealt with in 
The Soviets in Asia (Mechanicsville, Md.: 
1972) and The Soviet Union in Asia by Geof- 
frey Jukes (Sydney: 1973). 

A GEOFFREY WHEELER is the founder and forme: 


Director of the Central Asian Research Center 
London. 


IRAN 


HISTORY OF PERSIA UNDER QAJAR RULE 
trans. from the Persian of Hasan-e Fasa‘l’s 
Farsnama-ye Nasert, by Heribert Busse. New 
York and London: Columbia University 
Press, 1972. xxx + 420 pages. Appendice: 
to p. 431. Bibl. to p. 438. Indices to p. 491 
$15. 


Reviewed by Hafez F. Farmayan 


After the lapse of nearly a century and : 
half since the translation of the Mdather-« 
Soltantya by Sir Harford Jones Brydges, read. 
ers of English once more have an opportunity 
to look at another Persian historical chronicle 
For this privilege the readers are indebted tc 
Professors Yarshater and Busse; to the forme» 
for his inclusion of the Fäārsnäma in the now 
well-known "Perisan Heritage Series,” and tc 
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che latter for his meticulous translation. Any- 
one who is familiar with these historical chron- 
icles knows that their contents cause the reader 
zo react continually between extremes of bore- 
lom and horror, but that as sources of infor- 
mation they are too important to ignore. Ín 
ight of this, Professor Busse has committed a 
leed of scholarship both heroic and merciful. 
Kc is much easier to read his simplified English 
version of the Parsmama, published so neatly, 
with all its useful titles, dates, explanatory notes, 
appendices, bibliography and index. The origi- 
nal Persian publication, with its unusually dull 
iprose style, its undistinguished calligraphy (as 
compared with many other fine nineteenth cen- 
tury Persian lithographic publications) and its 
iwkward size, is much more difficult to use. 


It is somewhat puzzling, however, that of all 
the available nineteenth century chronicles, the 
Varsnama was chosen for this translation project. 
Perhaps the best justification is given by the 
translator himself: 

The Farsnama-ye Naseri consists of two volumes: 
The first volume contains, on 346 pages, a 
treatise on the history of Persia and especially 
Fars from the beginning of Islam to the year 
1300: 1882/83. The second volume, which is 
about the same size, is a descriptive geography 
of that province and includes a substantial 
amount of historical information . . . the first 
volume, the history, has to be made accessible 
before one turns one's attention to the geographi- 


cal part... (p. x). 

In defense of his choice, Professor Busse also 
«nakes the statement that "Compared to the 
other Persian chronicles of the nineteenth cen- 
wury, the Farsnama-ye Naseri has the advantage 
that it covers nearly a century of Qajar rule 
(p. x)." This opinion must be the basis of the 
editorial decision to give this publication the 
«nisleading and pretentious title of a History of 
Persia Under Qajar Rule. In the reviewer's 
opinion, the Farsnama, compared to other fam- 
ous nineteenth century chronicles, has many 
shortcomings. First of all, it does not cover 
enough of Qajar rule to warrant the above title. 
The Farsnama ends in 1883, just when the 
history of nineteenth century Persia was reach- 
ung its peak of significance and when more than 
40 years remained of Qajar rule, thus missing 
many vital and exciting events of the Qajar 
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period, some of them of particular relevance 
to the history of Fars province. Secondly, re- 
gardless of its title, Fasa''s work is a prime 
example of a local Persian history to the extent 
that it overlooks or minimizes events of national 
significance even when they are related fo the 
history of Fars or take place in Fars. For in- 
stance, concerning the origin of the important 
Babi movement, which had its birth in Fars 
during the period which the work avowedly 
chronicles, Fasa'i has little to say, disposing of 
the matter with the statement that "since the 
chronicles and journals are full of descriptions 
of this occurance, we have not inserted it in 
this book (p. 277)." 


Furthermore, as Professor Busse himself states 
on page xx, the chronicle from the year 1831 
onward deals almost exclusively with the affairs 
of Fars, in effect reducing the “history of 
Persia" to a mere account of endless skirmishes 
between local tribes, bandits and government 
forces. The portions of the Farsmáma which 
may be most truly described as historical in a 
national context are simply summaries, often 
disjointed and incomprehensive, of previous 
chronicles. It would have been of greater value 
to students of Persian history if more of the 
basic works themselves were first made available 
in English. In this connection some of those 
that come to mind are the Rowzat os-Safa-ye 
Naseri, the Nasekh ot-Tavarikh-e Qajariya and 
the Montazam-e Naseri, three works that may 
be regarded as the most significant formal 
Persian sources on the history of nineteenth 
century Iran. 


The above critical remarks should in no way 
undermine the value of the scholarly work put 
into the present volume. Considering the scar- 
city of material in English on Iran during this 
period, this presentation of the Farsnama is 
indeed a treat. Undoubtedly its usefulness will 
be augmented in the future when the biographi- 
cal and geographical portion is translated and 
published. This second portion is substantially 
original, for it is based on first-hand knowledge 
of the author, Mirza Hasan-e Fasá'i, whose 
family had contributed prominent citizens to 
various regions in Fars since the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Judging from Professor Busse’s accom- 
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* plishment, we may be assured that his English 
version of the second part will also be superior 
to its original Persian, freshly enriched with 
explanatory notes, bibliographical information, 
dates, and so forth. We shall await eagerly an 
announcement of its publication. 


A HAFEZ F. FARMAYAN is Professor of History at 
the University of Texas at Austin. 


‘THE POLITICS OF IRAN: GROUPS, CLASSES AND 
MODERNIZATION, by fames Alban Bill. Co- 
lumbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill, 1972. ix 
+ 156 pages. Illus. Bibl. Index. $3.95. 


Reviewed by William G. Miller 


The intricate web of contemporary Iranian 
politics and the dynamic forces of a changing 
society, forces which threaten to destroy the 
web, are the focus of James Alban Bill's study, 
The Politics of Iran. The purpose of the book 
is to show how new groups and classes are 
challenging traditional political arrangements. 
Catholic in methodological approach, Dr. Bill 
has effectively combined a brief historical per- 
spective with first-hand case studies, extensive 
use of available statistical data and a liberal 
dose of intuitive judgement to produce a most 
useful analysis of the current Iranian political 
process. 


There is relevance to Bill’s review of the 
dynasties which ruled Iran prior to the present 
Pahlavi reign. Bill delineates an historical pat- 
tern to show that the web system constructed 
by Muhammad Riza Shah will survive only if 
there is sufficient social and political accommo- 
dation to forces which, if opposed, have the 
power and energy to destroy the entire struc- 
ture. In Bill’s view, the Pahlavis are well aware 
of the causes of the collapse of the previous 
dynasties and have, with considerable skill, 
managed to maintain control. 

Recent studies of the elite structure of Iran, 
such as those by Marvin Zonis, and the earlier 
work of T. Cuyler Young, Manfred Halpern 
and Leonard Binder, to name a few, are used 
by Bill to lend support to his analysis of the 
Iranian intelligentsia. Because of the great rise 
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in education that bas occurred in the past fou 
decades, one out of twelve can now be classe 
as part of the intelligentsia. It is through thi 
efforts of this class, Bill contends, that Iran’. 
future will, in large measure, be determined’ 
With sensitive perception, Bill cites Jalal Äl- 
Ahmad, who wrote shortly before his death tha 
the hope of the country lay in the hands of thi: 
group that was rising from the new urban mid 
dle class. Bill is convinced that Jalal Al-i Ahmac 
is correct. 


The Iranian professional middle class ha 
entered the traditional web-system, but im. 
portant sections of this new class refuse te 
become part of that system . . . They refus 
to bow in deference to the more powerful an 
at the same time hesitate to set aside their tool 
of technical skills for the old tools of maneuve: 
and intrigue (p. 71). 


Bill overstates his case, for no group in Irap 
no matter how idealistic or alienated from the 
system, has been able to avoid the extensive us 
of maneuver and intrigue. 

The essence of Bills thesis is in his study 
of the intelligentsia, which he divides into fou: 
groups: the Uprooters, the Technocrats, tht 
Maneuverers and the Followers. Treating eact 
group in turn, Bill shows how they relate tç, 
the Pahlavi system of power. Throughout, the 
author clearly has doubts about the chances fo: 
success of the Shah’s quest for stability. 


By professing a belief in reform and speak 
ing in terms of revolution, the Shah has ad 
mitted the need for fundamental change. . . 
When individuals speak the language of nev 
relationships while acting in terms of old ones 
they contribute to the rise of serious unin 
tended consequences (p. 132). 


The concluding chapters of the book con- 
tain a perceptive analysis of the White Revo- 
lution. Bill persuasively argues that the White 
Revolution is a calculated reform from the tor 
aimed at preserving traditional sources of power 
By means of land reform the Shah cut off the 
old aristocracy from the peasantry and has at- 
tempted to ally himself with the peasants 
against the rising professional middle class 
Bill is.aware that land reform has not benefited 
the landless £hushnishina who make up a third! 
of the Iranian peasantry. He points out that 
an enmity has grown up in the villages between. 
the new landowners and those who have been 
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denied land. As a result the landless have 
flocked to Tehran and other cities to find work 
and are contributing to the growing masses of 
the urban poor. 

Bill believes thar the land reform program 
is the most significant example of the Shah's 
approach to his countrys problems. He ob- 
serves that one consequence of the White Rev- 
olution ín general and land reform in particu- 
lar is the growing influence and power of the 
professional middle class. Despite the benefits 
of a booming economy, growing military power 
and a steady rise in GNP, Bill concludes that 


The politics of system preservation in the midst 
of a rapidly transforming world is a risky and 
costly business. The most resilient and per- 
sistent of patterns inevitably crumble under the 
demands of new social forces (p. 156). 


It is evident that Dr. Bill's thoughtful anal- 
ysis is premised upon an inherent process he 
observes in Iranian history. While not all may 
agree with him, the force of his scholarly effort 
is to demonstrate that Iran has begun its process 
of political transformation. 


'A WILLIAM G. MILLER, former Foreign Service 
officer, served for five years in Iran, He is now 
Staff Director of the Special Senate Committee 
on War Powers and Emergency Powers. 


BIOGRAPHY 
i 
MIRZA MALKUM KHAN: A BIOGRAPHICAL 
| STUDY OF IRANIAN MODERNISM, by Hamid 
Algar. Berkeley, Los Angeles and London: 
University of California Press, 1973. x + 
263 pages. Appendices to p. 308. Bibl. to 
p. 317. Index. $13.50. 


Reviewed by James Alban Bill 


Mirza Malkum Khan (1834-1908) was an 
Iranian statesman of Armenian origin who 
remains one of the most important political 
personalities of his time. Malkum Khan was a 
journalist, scholar, political organizer, diplomat, 
mason, philosopher, businessman and in- 
veterate reformer. A man of uncommon bril- 
liance, Malkum also possessed pronounced 
charismatic qualities that enhanced the effec- 
tiveness of his numerous undertakings. His 
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commitment to social, economic and political 9 
reform remained remarkably steady throughout 
his lifetime, and his call for popular, represen- 
tative government was an important indirect 
influence leading to the Iranian constitutional 
movement of 1905-06. i 


Like all political figures of genius, however, 
Malkum Khan was an extraordinarily complex 
personality. And similar to some other major 
political thinkers, Malkum was personally am- 
bitious, strongly egocentric, forever opportu- 
nistic, and, on occasion, willing to resort to 
dissimulation and misrepresentation. Malkum's 
most blatant personal weakness was his finan- 
cial corruptibility, documented most devastat- 
ingly in the now well-known incident of the 
lottery concession. His “scandalous dealings" 
(p. 184) in that particular episode are well- 
documented in Chapter 7 of this volume. 


Professor Algar, a scholar of impeccable 
credentials, provides us with a meticulously 
researched analysis of the life and thought of 
Malkum Khan. Drawing upon his deep knowl- 
edge of Iranian history and culture as well as 
upon his masterful command of languages 
(sources in nine languages are consulted), Pro- 
fessor Algar unravels the complex and clouded 
life of Malkum. In so doing, he presents an 
important view of the social and political life 
of late nineteenth century Iran. The personal, 
social and political patterns uncovered in this 
study remain very much alive in Iran today. 
It is for this reason that this most recent 
Algar book is of considerable contemporary 
significance. 


Unlike Professor Algar's first book (Religion 
and State in Iran, 1785-1906: The Role of the 
Ulama in tbe Qajar Period), Mirza Malkum 
Khan is marred by one serious blemish. The 
author obviously maintains grave personal and 
philosophical reservations concerning the per- 
sonality and thought of his subject, and this 
damages his analysis. Indeed, in the Preface 
he warns in an understatement of some magni- 
tude that “the reader will discern a certain lack 
of sympathy on the part of the author toward 
his subject (p. ix).” In the course of the book 
Malkum is accused of “a basic lack of serious- 
ness and an ineradicable penchant to pretense. 
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and charlatanry (p. 19)”; "facile and tactical" 
argumentation (p. 29); a "love of posturing 
(p. 36)"; “irreligion and ambition (p. 37)”; 
“grotesque misinterpretation (p. 79) "; "venality 
and procrastination (p. 122)"; "hasty greed 
on hearing the clink of money (p. 130)"; and 
“slight lunacy (p. 149)." Even though these 
quotes are taken somewhat out of context, 
they represent all too well the tone of the book. 

Professor Algar seems most troubled about 
three aspects of Malkum's life and thought: 
(1) his utilitarian view of religion; (2) his 
professed belief in the complete superiority 
of the West over the Middle Fast in general 
and over Iran in particular; and (3) his con- 
siderable devotion to his own pecuniary and 
personal interests. 'This reviewer happens to 
share to some degree Algar's distaste for these 
aspects of Malkum, but there is another side 
to the man that requires more intensive analysis: 
namely, Malkum's róle as a powerful and in- 
cisive social and political critic, analyst and 
reformer. In only four places in the volume 
is there a positive recognition of Malkum’s 
talents in these respects (pp. 36, 128, 235-6 
and 247). In his conclusion, Professor Algar 
writes that Malkum “has. been remembered 
above all as the publisher’ of Qanun and the 
author of treatises on modern political, eco- 
nomic, and legal concepts; the episode of the 
lottery concession has received less attention 
and, more important, the shallowness of his 
thought, based frequently on considerations of 
expediency and expressed with much posturing 
and charlatanry, has almost completely escaped 
notice (p. 260).” Not so any longer. 


A JAMES ALBAN BILL is Associate Professor of Gov- 
ernment in the Department of Government at 
the University of Texas at Austin. 


A MODERN ARABIC BIOGRAPHY OF MUHAM- 
MAD: A CRITICAL STUDY OF MUHAMMAD 
HusAvN HAYvKAL's Hayat Mubammad, by 
Antonie Wessels. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1972. 
xii + 272 pages. Bibl Index. No price 
indicated. 


Reviewed by James Kritzeck 


It is safe to say that Muhammad Husayn 
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Haykal’s Hayat Muhammad, with sales in th 
vicinity of 150,000 copies, has been the mos 
popular modern biography of the Messenge 
of Islam. It is well-known throughout the Mus 
lim world, but is seldom referred to outside in 


The author (not to be confused, obviously 
with the editor-in-chief of Al-Ahram) mad 
his literary debut with the novel Zaynab i» 
1914. He participated prominently in the politi 
cal life of Egypt for decades, particularly ir 
connection with Al-Abrar al-Dustiriyyin, anc 
founded the newspaper Al-Siydsat al-Yawmiy 
yah and its weekly literary supplement A? 
Siyasat al-Usbüfiyyab. The idea of writing : 
biography of Muhammad “on a purely scien 
tific basis” evolved gradually in Haykal’s min 
and began to take form as a series of review. 
of Emile Dermenghem’s La vie de Mahome 
(Paris: 1929, London: 1930) in 1932. It ap 
peared in book form in 1935, with an intro 
duction by the Shaykh al-Azhar, Mustafa al 
Maraghi, which certainly aided its success. 


The motive for Haykal’s work, over whicl 
he anguished for many years, was genuine ark 
laudable. He was simply fed up with the image 
of Muhammad which non-Muslim orientalist 
and missionaries, mainly European, were cir 
culating as superior scholarship. Indignant, bu 
always with great dignity, he decided to bea 
them at their own game. A couple of bad book: 
by David Miall Edwards and certain petulan 
actions by the American University in Cair 
encouraged him as he completed his work. 


Antonie Wessels’ study of Hayat Mubam 
mad is a brilliant analysis of the work, anc 
leaves no stone unturned in the process. The 
material on the similar biographies by Tah: 
Husayn, Tawfiq al-Hakim, ‘Abbas Mahmuc 
al-Aqqàd, ‘Abd-al-Rahman al-Sharqáwi, anc 
Najib Mahfuz, is extraordinary perceptive anc 
goes far beyond merely routine introduction 
Indeed, it uncovers a great deal of valuabk 
information about the intellectual climate o! 
Egypt during more than three decades, Najit 
Mahfūzs Awlad Haritna, that elaborate analogi 
cal contemplation of Adam, Moses, Jesus, anc 
Muhammad, it should be noted, was serializec 
in Al-Ahram in 1959, and did not appear ir 
book form until 1967, by which date Haykal’ 
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»00k was already a classic. 

What, in essence, did Haykal set out to ac- 
‘omplish, and what did he accomplish? He 
vanted to establish that Muhammad was 
iuman; that he used warfare as a necessary 
‘esort; thar he was not over-fond of women; 
hat he did only what his "nunciature" de- 
nanded of him; that he was not so much the 
‘hero” that Thomas Carlyle made him out to 
ye, nor clearly, the villain that misguided 
nustashrigin and mubashshirin made him out 
© be, but rather the comely Messenger, purely 
4nd simply the possession of Muslims. 


Most of the apologetical and polemical range 
X Hayat Muhammad strikes one as very dated 
10w, after the Watt series and such different 
»ut sympathetic biographies as Glubb Pasha's 
ind Maxime Rodinson’s. At times it seems 
yuite quixotic; bur there were important wind- 
nills to tile in chose days. So careful and ob- 
wective is it, in fact, that one could easily forget 
chat it is W'essel's book, not Haykal's, which is 
ander review. It is well-nigh perfect; and its 
major contribution is the minute uncovering 
of Haykals ambivalent reliance upon Ibn 
Klishim and Sir William Muir to support his 
points. 

Haykal's own message, in the meanwhile, has 
been that Christians have not "lived up to" the 
Sermon on the Mount, an accusation absolutely 
zentral to Muhammad Kamil Husayn’s more 
xecent Qaryab Zalimah, which has enjoyed a 
similar success. Christians seem unanimously 
xo plead guilty to that accusation, pointing out 
that it is what happened on Mount Calvary 
and Mount Olivet that sets them apart. Since 
slim has never claimed to be a redeemed 
ecclesia, it seems gratuitous to conclude with 
tHaykal, and Al-Qur’an, that Muhammad was a 
«nan. 


A JAMES KRITZECK is Professor of Oriental Lan- 
guages and History at the University of Notre 
Dame. 


NORTH FOR THE TRADE: THE LIFE AND 
TIMES OF A BERBER MERCHANT, by John 
Waterbury. Berkeley, Cal: University of 
California Press, 1972. 226 pages. $10.75. 
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Reviewed by Michael Gilsenan 


In the welter of writing on the Muslim 
world the particular is often irretrievably lost 
in the general, the specifics of a culture and a 
history vanish in the wide sea of supposed 
theory, and the richness of the individual is 
dissipated by that great leveller, jargon. All 
credit, then, to John Waterbury for essaying 
the life and times of a Soussi merchant. Hadj 
Brahim merits the attention. He has travelled 
to Belgium, India, Formosa, China and Japan; 
he is the head of the Moroccan Union of 
Wholesalers of Food Products; he took an 
active part in the struggle against the French 
from the final occupation of the Sous in 1934 
to independence; and, like so many of his 
fellow Swasa, the Hadj has gone north for the 
trade to the markets of Casablanca. 


In following out this career, in part through 
extended quotations from his subject, Water- 
bury moves back and forth between individual 
biography and social framework with relative, 
if not total, ease. On the peg of the Hadj's life 
he hangs interesting sketches of trade and work 
in the urban setting and the rise of the Soussi 
"big men" in the post-World War II years. 
There are brief but useful observations on the 
nature of the economy of the social margins, 
the wide parasitical fringes and the proliferation 
of intermediary figures that characterize so 
many Third World economies. 


in terms of political mediation and brok- 
erage the Hadj is a figure of some representa- 
tive significance. He was a local level organizer 
and mobilizer for the Istiglal, a level too often 
ignored by those concerned with the study of 
élites. As we might expect from the author of 
Commander of the Faithful, there are shrewd 
observations on ideology and politics and the 
shifting importance of different particularisms 
in action. It is interesting also to see the 
Hadj's resolute Salafi orthodoxy, which bears 
on some of the problems of Gellner's pendulum 
theory of rural-urban Islam. The twlba appear 
from this account to merit more attention than 
they have been getting in the shadow of the 
saints and the «lema. 


There is, perhaps, a sense of uncertainty 
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* as to the audience for whom the work is in- 
tended, and tone and content shift accordingly. 
More seriously the Hadj remains a distant 
figure. The author is never quite confident 
enough, or possibly had not sufficient material 
(obtained in French in interviews), to take 
Brahim unequivocally as worth writing about 
in himself. Moreover, rather than providing 
deeper analysis or description of the marginal 
economy and social life and the networks of 
patronage relations which are obviously of 
crucial significance, Waterbury plunges into 
the mists of jargon of McClelland's The 
Achieving Society. The results are unhappy. 
The Hadj scuttles between professing “many 
of the values of the high n-achiever”, to being 
“retrograde, a potential underachiever, and ob- 
stacle to rational economic activity (p. 114).” 
So why not concentrate on the local economic 
and political framework and omit references 
to the puritan ethic which are totally mis- 
leading and unnecessary? The final chapter con- 
founds confusion, and the author seems uneasy 
under the burden of “making a theoretical 
statement.” Fortunately the Hadj talks more 
sense than the achievement and motivation 
theorists. 


A MICHAEL GILSENAN is Lecturer in Social An- 
thropology at University College, London. 


LAW 


THE COMMON LAW IN THE SUDAN: AN AC- 
COUNT OF THE "JUSTICE EQUITY AND 
GooD CONSCIENCE” PROVISION, by Zaki 
Mustafa. London: Oxford University Press, 
1971. 272 pages. £3.50. 


Reviewed by Saeed Mohammad Ahmed 
El Mahdi 


The Common Law in the Sudan, by Zaki 
Mustafa, Professor and Dean of Law at Ahmad 
Bello University in Nigeria, is a work for which 
those concerned with Sudanese legal education 
and practice are to be thankful. It is the first 
analytical examination of the substantive civil 
law applied by the Sudanese courts. To collect, 
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cite and analyzed unpublished documents an 
unreported cases is in itself an enormous task 
Professor Mustafa’s book is therefore the be 
ginning of a major turning point for lega 
education and practice in the Sudan. He rightly 
states that very little has been written abow 
the law and the judicial system of the Sudan 
Indeed a person writing about the law of the 
Sudan would develop an unmistakable feeling 
that he is a pioneer exploring uncharted sea: 
of knowledge and unearthing fresh information 
The story of how the common law was receivec 
and applied in the Sudan is an illustration of 
judge-made law, and the róle played by the 
Sudanese courts in receiving English law i: 
hardly matched by any other judiciary in the 
world. 


` Professor Mustafa very intelligently and suc- 
cinctly answers the question: what is the civi 
law of the Sudan? He states clearly that the 
Sudan finds itself in a unique position where 
almost the entire body of its substantive civil 
law is covered by a concise formula known as 
"justice, equity and good conscience" whicb 
first emerged in India and was treated by the 
Indian courts. In the Sudan the formula is tc 
be found in Section 9 of the Civil Justice 
Ordinance (1929) which reads: “In cases not 
provided for by this or any other enactment 
for the time being in force the courts shall act 
according to justice, equity and good con- 
science." This provision replaced Section 4 of 
the Civil Justice Ordinance (1900). 


'There were very few enacted laws within 
the civil law field, and there were none at all 
at the time when Section 4 of the Civil Justice 
Ordinance (1900) was enacted. Professor 
Mustafa states clearly that from its very early 
days until today, the justice, equity and good 
conscience provision has remained the most 
important single provision in the civil law of 
the Sudan. It is in fact the civil law of the 
Sudan, because in all fields of the law the 
Sudanese courts are governed by that formula 
and nothing else. The Sudan courts have inter- 
preted it over a period of just under 70 years. 

The book gives a useful brief history of the 
legal system in the Sudan prior to 1898, high- 
lighting the periods of the Funj Sultanates, the 
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Turkiyya and the Mahdiyya. In his beautiful 
style, the author dwells upon the first years of 
the condominium and the period of uncer- 
tainty during which the courts interpreted the 
Kormula as equivalent to universally accepted 
principles of justice; then there followed a 
period of applying Egyptian law, succeeded by 
a period of comparison and selection. This, 
according to Professor Mustafa, is a sad truth, 
because no great effort was exerted by the 
judges to make the process of comparison more 
4neaningful and enriching. Judges of those 
times could have looked into legal systems 
Other than the English law. If political and 
other considerations prevented the importation 
of Egyptian law, the extension of all references 
to Islamic law and to some of the long-standing 
customs of the country is inexcusable. As a 
matter of fact the strict adherence by the Suda- 
nese courts to English law led in a number of 
cases to unfortunate results, e.g. the Case of 
Mansour El Shouehi v. Abu Fatma Sherif (p. 
82). The author also points out that some 
cases deviated from English law because of the 
differences between England and the Sudan 
and that in other cases local customs and rules 
from other legal systems were applied (p. 210). 


Professor Mustafa also deals with the formula 
in independent Sudan. He illustrates very 
clearly the gradual departure from the rules of 
English law and how other systems, e.g. Islamic 
law, were resorted to. The bulk of the book, 
however, is devoted to explaining how the 
justice, equity and good conscience provision 
was introduced into the Sudan and how it was 
interpreted by the courts during the various 
stages through which it passed. The intention 
of the lawyers at the time, as Mustafa contends, 
was to enable the Sudanese courts to build up 
their own common law, whether through rec- 
ognition of local custom and practices or 
through adaptation to imported rules of law. 
Unfortunately there were limiting factors, such 
as the shortage of judges, the exercise of judicial 
powers by non-lawyers, the absence of library 
facilities and the ignorance of most lawyers of 
the language of the country. 


One of Professor Mustafa's basic conclusions 
is that much of the criticism levelled against 
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the existing laws of the Sudan centers around * 
their vagueness and uncertainty. Sudanese 
lawyers appear generally to agree that codifica- 
tion is about the only practical solution in lieu 
of the “justice, equity and good conscience” 
provision. Some lawyers advocate the applica- 
tion of the rules of Islamic law, others prefer 
to retain the common law rules, while still 
others support the idea of borrowing for the 
Sudan the laws of other Arab countries, with 
adaptations to suit the needs and conditions 
of Sudanese society. In this context it is inter- 
esting to note that since Professor Mustafa's 
book was published, the Civil Code Act (1971) 
was passed and then repealed in 1973; the al- 
ternative would seem to be the codification of 
the Sudanese common law. 


This pioneer book will hopefully be fol- 
lowed by others, for it is both invaluable and 
necessary for the library of Sudanese and other 
lawyers interested in the development and 
working of African legal systems. 


A SAEED MOHAMMED AHMED EL MAHDI is Senior 
Lecturer in Law in the Department of Private 
Law and Dean of the Faculty of Law at the 
University of Khartoum. 


THE FUNCTION OF DOCUMENTS IN ISLAMIC 
Law: THE CHAPTERS ON SALE FROM 
TAHAWIS “KITAB AL-SHURUT AL-KABIR,” 
ed. with an Introduction by Jeanette A. 
Wakin. Albany, N. Y.: State University of 
New York Press, 1972. ix + 72 pages. of 
English text and 200 pages of Arabic text. 
Illus. English notes to the Arabic text from 
p. 73 to p. 106. Bibl. to p. 111. Indices. $20.00. 


Reviewed by Herbert J. Liebesny 


One of the problems in the Islamic law of 
evidence concerns the use of documents. Al- 
though the Qur'án itself states that sales with 
deferred payment should be recorded in writing 
(Surah 2,282), the classical jurists denied any 
value to the written document and maintained 
that obligations had to be proved through wit- 
nesses. There is no doubt, however, that in prac- 
tice documents were widely used. This is shown 
by the many actual documents which have been 
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preserved as well as by the so-called sbaurzr 
works which contained formulas for the use of 
notaries in drafting various documents. Tyan 
explains this divergence between theory and 
practice by the fact that all documents were 
witnessed and that they made proof not by them- 
selves but through the witnesses whose names 
appeared on the documents." 


In the earlier period of Islamic law the Hanafi 
jurists played a particularly prominent part in 
the creation of shurät literature, due perhaps, as 
the author of this book suggests; to the Hanafi 
tendency toward speculative reasoning. One of 
the prominent authors of sburzt works in the 
Hanafi school was Tabáwi, who was born in 
Egypt between 229 and 239 A.H. (843-853) 
and died in Fustat in 321/933. Among his 
works is a Kitab al-Shurit al-Kabir, of which 
four complete chapters have been preserved. An 
abridgement of this work, the Kitab al-Shurit 
al-Saghir, has been preserved in its entirety. 


In her study Dr. Wakin has carefully edited 
one of the four chapters of the Kitab al Shurut 
al-Kabir, the Kitab al-BuyZ', which deals with 
the contract of sale. In a lengthy and very in- 
formative Introduction the author discusses the 
general problem of written documents in Islam, 
Tahawi and the shwrdt tradition in the Hanafi 
school, the purpose of the Kitab al-Buyz', the 
Arabic formulary and the contract of sale, and, 
finally, the characteristics of the manuscript on 
which her edition is based. In her discussion Dr. 
Wakin demonstrates a thorough knowledge not 
only of the Arabic shurt works but also of 
literature dealing with documents and the form 
of documents in other ancient cultures. This 
comparative approach is especially valuable since 
it opens up interesting broader vistas. 


The clauses of the documents were established 
by Tahawi with great care, and one of the pur- 
poses of this "precautionary approach" was to 
protect the parties against divergencies in the 
opinions of the jurists, which were a character- 
istic feature of Islamic law. The formula should 
be so drafted that any gadz would regard it as 


1. Emile Tyan, Le Notariat et le régime de preuve 
par écrit dans la pratique du droit musulman, special 
issue of Annales de l'École Française de droit de 
Beyrouth (Université de Lyon) no. 2 (1945), p. 10. 
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valid, no matter which of several opinions he 
followed. Of great importance also were the 
clauses concerning the witnesses to the docu- 
ments. This demonstrates the correctness of 
Tyan's view that even in the written document 
witnesses played an essential róle. 

In addition to the Introduction, the author 
has provided careful notes to the Arabic text, a 
good bibliography and a subject index to the 
English text. Dr. Wakin's book deals with a 
fascinating aspect of Islamic law on which re- 
cent literature is rather sparse. It will be invalu- 
able for anyone who wishes to deal with the 
rôle of documents in Islamic law or, on a com- 
parative basis, with documents as means of proof 
in ancient or early medieval legal systems. 


A HERBERT J. LIEBESNY is Coordinator of the 
Afghan Legal Training Program at The National 
Law Center, The George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 


KITAB IKHTILAF  USULIL-MADHAHIB OF 
QADI NU'MAN B. MUHAMMAD, ed. with a 
critical Introduction by S. T. Lokhandwalla. 
Simla, India: Indian Institute of Advanced 
Study, 1972. xii + 135 pages of English text. 
Bibl. to p. 137. Index to p. 141. Arabic text 
to p. 233. Arabic index to p. 272. Rs 45.00, 
£6.00 and $15.00. 


Reviewed by Daniel Gimaret 


Parmi les maitres de la pensée ismaélienne, 
le Qadi al-Nu'man (m. 363/974) est surtout 
connu pour avoir été le légiste officiel de l'Etat 
fatimide. Ses Da'im al-Islam, édités il y a 
quelques années par le Prof. Fyzee, constituent 
l'un des traités fondamentaux du figh ismaélien. 

M. Lokhandwalla, lui-méme disciple du Prof. 
Fyzee, nous fait ici connaitre, du Qadi al- 
Nu'màán, un autre traité de fgh, consacré, 
comme son titre l'indique, non plus au détail 
des prescriptions légales (fur#’), mais aux 
principes d'élaboration du droit (4527). Cet 
Ibbtilaf est intéressant, non seulement pour la 
connaissance de la thése ismaélienne, mais aussi 
et surtout pour l'histoire des doctrines juridiques 
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sunnites, dont l'exposé et la réfutation occupent 
la quasi-totalité de l'ouvrage. M. Lokhandwalla 
lui attribue à cer égard—comme témoin de 
l'évolution du droit islamique au 4éme siécle 
de l'Hégire—une importance comparable 4 celle 
de la Risala d'al-:Shafii pour la fin du 2ème 
siécle. 

Le plan du livre est simple. Aprés avoir 
rappelé, dans un court chapitre (pp. 18-28), la 
doctrine ismaélienne, al-Nu'màn s'en prend suc- 
cessivement aux partisans du taglid (pp. 29- 
55), de ijma (pp. 56-115), et du recours, 
sous quelque forme que ce soit (ray, qtyas, 
etc.), au jugement de la raison (pp. 116-232). 
Les principaux adversaires nommément désignés 
sont les Hanafites, les Malikites, les Shafr'ites et 
les Zahirites. Ibn Hanbal, en revanche, n'est pas 
cité, 

M. Lokhandwalla accompagne le texte du 
Qàdi d'une longue et substantielle introduction. 
Une premiére partie (Chs. 1-3) présente le 
contexte historique et bibliographique de 
louvrage: bref rappel de la biographie de 
l'auteur et des origines de l'Etat fatimide; puis 
inventaire des différents ouvrages du Qàdi 
relatifs au figh: exposés doctrinaux, ouvrages 
de controverse. Dans cet inventaire, M. Lok- 
handwalla établit en particulier, par des argu- 
ments apparemment convaincants: (1) que, 
contrairement à ce qu'on croit, le Kitab al- 
Ibktisár—également connu sous le titre MzbE- 
tasar al-Athar—o’est pas postérieur, mais an- 
térieur aux Da'‘a’im, et (2) qu'al-Nu'màán n'est 
pas l'auteur du Kitab al-Y anbg. 

Dans une seconde partie (Chs. 4-5), M. 
Lokhandwalla fait l'analyse et l'historique des 
doctrines relatives aux fondements du droit dans 
l'ismaélisme et dans les différentes écoles sun- 
nites, ainsi que chez les Chiites duodécimains 
ou zaydites. Les traits caractéristiques de la 
doctrine d'al-Nu'man (Ch. 4) sont, d'une part, 
le rejet de deux des principes admis plus ou 
moins par l'ensemble des autres écoles, le con- 
sensus (z7mé') et le raisonnement analogique 
(qiyár); d'autre part, le rôle qu'il attribue à 
l'Imám, non seulement aux Imams "historiques" 
de la descendance immédiate de 'Ali, mais à 
l'Imam présent, c'est-á-dire au Calife fatimide. 
Les fondements du droit ismaélien sont donc 
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au nombre de trois: le Coran, la sunna du? 
Prophéte, le jugement des Imams. Et encore 
a-t-on parfois l'impression que le rôle accordé 
à la sunna du Prophète n'est là qu'une conces- 
sion faite à la doctrine des Traditionnistes, qui 
s'est progressivement imposée dans toutes les 
écoles juridiques au cours des 3éme-4éme 
siècles. M. Lokhandwalla examine ensuite 
(Ch. 5), en partie à la lumière du Kitab al- 
Ikhtilaf, les principes et les concepts en usage 
dans les différentes écoles sunnites à l'époque 
d'al-Nu'mán: recours à l'autorité (taglid), 
régles pour établir l'authenticité des traditions, 
ijmá', ra y, sgtibad, sstibsan, etc. 

Cette deuxiéme partie de l'introduction est 
cependant un peu décevante. On ne voit pas 
clairment quel but M. Lokhandwalla s'y est 
proposé: rappeler dans ses grands traits "lévolu- 
tion du droit musulman, ou bien faire ressortir 
ce que, sur cette évolution, le livre d'al-Nu'màn 
peut nous apprendre. Or les deux points de 
vue ne sont jamais nettement distingués. Ce 
que dit M. Lokhandwalla est toujours in- 
téressant, mais le lecteur aurait préféré, me 
semble-t-il, une analyse plus serrée du texte 
méme de I'I2bilaf. 


A DANIEL GIMARET is Directeur d'études à l'École 
Pratique des Hautes Études (5é Section), Paris. 


MODERN HISTORY 
AND POLITICS 


AFGHANISTAN AND BRITISH INDIA, 1793- 
1907: A STUDY IN FOREIGN RELATIONS, by 
Asghar H. Bilgrami. New Delhi: Sterling 
Publishers, 1972. xix + 278 pages. Ap- 
pendices to p. 337. Bibl. to p. 350. Index 
to p. 360. Rs45.00. 


Reviewed by Leon B. Poullada 


Those of us who have lived through several 
decades of cold war between the US and the 
USSR can take some comfort from the story of 
the cold war between Russia and the British 
Empire which went on in Central Asia for 
nearly a century and a half. Dubbed the “Great 
Game” by Sir John Kaye and made famous by 
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* Kipling's tales of the Afghan frontier, the 
struggle for hegemony over the high plateaus 
of Asia was fought with tenacity, intrigue, 
cloak and dagger adventure and, at times, as 
in the two Anglo-Afghan wars, with overt 
force. Eminent statesmen such as Gladstone, 
Disraeli and Salisbury on the British side con- 
tended with their counterparts  Gorchakov, 
Giers and Alexander on the Russian side. Able 
administrators such as Curzon, Northbrook, 
Mayo and Lytton vied with the Russian Kauff- 
man and his colleagues to find a solution to the 
tensions built up by the approach of the Rus- 
sian and British Empires in their march of 
expansion and conquest toward Central Asia. 
Adventurers and soldiers of fortune, men far 
more daring and exciting than the fictional 


Mahboob Ali or the modern James Bond, were . 


instruments in this imperial struggle. The 
adventures of Alexander Burnes, Charles Mas- 
son and Vicovitch far surpass any tales devised 
by Kipling or Fleming. 


It is the diplomatic aspects of this long strug- 
gle that Dr. Bilgrami of Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity has set himself to unravel in this book. 
Making extensive use of primary documentary 
sources he details with great perseverance and 
patient scholarship the many twistings and 
turnings of both Russian and British policy by 
which the respective leaders sought at the same 
time to maintain the tensions that acted as 
restraints in their European activities and to 
avoid an all-out clash in Asia. The author 
brings out quite clearly how misperception of 
each other’s capabilities and even of their in- 
tentions fed the hawks and doves .on both 
sides and led to disastrous ventures such as the 
first Anglo-Afghan war. 


The history of the Great Game has been 
written before by such eminent authors as 
Kaye, Sykes, Curzon and Habberton, and Dr. 
Bilgrami has little of substance to add to the 
account. What he does contribute, however, 
which is of inestimable value, is detailed docu- 
mentary confirmation from the Indian and 
British archives and other similar sources. More 
importantly, he has done an excellent job of 
correlating political developments in Persia, 
Russia and England which closely affected the 
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actions of the actors on the scene in India 
and Afghanistan. This either has not been done 
or not done as well before, and it adds a di- 
mension which places the development of the 
Great Game in a broader and more significant 
setting. The gyrations of Mayo’s “closed border” 
policy and of Lytton’s “forward policy” assume 
a more understandable, less irrational aspect 
under this kind of analysis. The author's last 
summary chapter is an excellent recapitulation 
and could be fruitfully read by anyone with 
limited time who wants to get the gist of the 
book. 

'The book has certain drawbacks. The type- 
setting is poor, the proofreading was sloppy, in 
places the syntax is unfelicitous (e.g. "Perhaps 
the Secretary of State did not simply to listen 
anything against what he had decided [p. 
168]"), and in spite of its meticulous scholar- 
ship, or perhaps because of it, the book fails to 
catch the spirit of high adventure and exhilara- 
tion of the Great Game which pitted two great 
empires and many brave men against each other 
in one of the most strategic, remote and en- 
thralling areas of the world. Despite these 
minor faults, the book is a solid contribution 
to scholarship about an important period of 
Asian and, indeed, world history. 


A LEON B. POULLADA is Professor of Political Sci- 
ence at Northern Arizona University. 


ARAB POLITICS IN THE SOVIET MIRROR, by 
Aryeh Yodfat. Jerusalem: Israel Universities 
Press, 1973. 301 pages. Notes. Index. $17.50. 


Reviewed by Stephen Page 


Dr. Yodfat has set himself the unenviable 
task of tracing in great detail the attitudes 
expressed in Soviet sources about the internal 
affairs of the United Arab Republic (Egypt), 
Syria and Iraq from the 1950s to the June 1967 
War and after. (Commentaries on the three 
countries since 1967 are presented in a final, 
rather short, chapter.) The author has also 
included a useful introductory chapter outlin- 
ing various general ideological categories used 
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with regard to developing nations ("national 
democracy", "the non-capitalist path of devel- 
opment”, etc.) and a chapter on Soviet attitudes 
toward Arab unity and the several attempts 
which have been made by various Arab states 
to unite. 


Only those who have indulged in a thorough 
examination of articles in the Soviet press and 
periodicals and of statements by Soviet officials 
can fully appreciate the difficult and frustrat- 
ing nature of the research which Dr. Yodfat 
has undertaken. Soviet political writing is 
generally self-righteous and always repetitive; 
to ferret out the changes in vocabulary, the 
subtle distinctions which indicate that the of- 
ficial Soviet attitude toward a country is shift- 
ing, is a matter of painstaking perusal of 
hundreds of sources. This the author has done, 
choosing for publication a representative cross- 
section of Soviet journals, newspapers and 


speeches for the period under study; thus he - 


avoids swamping the reader with sources, while 
at the same time adequately documenting shift- 
ing opinions. 

The only point in the book's content with 
which this reviewer would seriously take issue 
is the author's assertion that "the twentieth 
CPSU congress . . . marked a turning point 
in the Soviet attitude towards Eastern countries 
(p. 6)." The Twentieth Congress certainly 
confirmed with great fanfare that a change had 
occurred, but that change was accomplished 
by the time of the Bandung Conference ( April 
1955) and had been developing for a few years 
before that. 


A greater problem with this book lies in its 
organization. Dr. Yodfat has chosen a country- 
by-country, rather than a chronological, ap- 
proach. The result for the reader is some dif- 
ficulty in co-ordinating Soviet attitudes towards 
all three countries at any given time. Attitudes, 
like policies, are not formed and changed with 
only one country in mind; they are dependent 
on regional events as well. 

Finally, I would also take issue with Dr. Yod- 
fat’s conception of the book: namely, that it 
should describe attitudes without relating them 
in any detail to policies. Without the reality 
of Soviet Middle Eastern policies to use as 
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reference points, some readers may feel that" 
they are operating in a void. The author him- 
self acknowledges that the tone of Soviet writ- 
ing about a country depends mostly on the state 
of the USSR's relations with that country (p. 
45); would it not have been logical, then, to 
include at least an outline of the Soviet policies 
which affected Soviet attitudes? 

The foregoing, however, should not detract 
from my earlier conclusions. Dr. Yodfat has 
done an excellent piece of research, one that 
will be of value to those interested in the de- 
velopment of all aspects of Soviet involvement 
in the Middle East, particularly in Egypt, Syria 
and Iraq. 


A STEPHEN PAGE, author of The USSR in Arabia: 
The Development of Soviet Policies and Attitudes 
Toward the Countries of the Arabian Peninsula 
(London: 1971), is a Teaching Master in the 
Department of Politics at Sheridan College, Oak- 
ville, Ontario. 


THE CHAMPAGNE Spy, by Wolfgang Lotz. 
London: Vallentine, Mitchell and ee 
1972. 240 pages. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Charles C. Rudulph 


Wolfgang Lotz provides us with an inter- 
esting and unique look at conditions in Egypt 
from January 1961 to February 1968 when he 
worked as an operative for the Israeli intelli- 
gence service. His capture came only after 
he was successful in passing a considerable body 
of military, economic and political intelligence 
to the Israelis. Lotz and his wife were im- 
prisoned for three years near Cairo and then 
exchanged with eight other Israelis for five 
thousand Egyptian officers and troops after the 
end of the June 1967 War. 

Lotz, by posing as a former Nazi, pro-Egyp- 
tian, wealthy German gentleman interested in 
breeding horses, was able to establish himself 
in the highest circles of Egyptian society. Dur- 
ing drinking parties, he overheard and elicited 
choice information which he relayed to Tel 
Aviv, at first by a radio concealed in his heel, 
and later by one hidden in his bathroom scales. 
Interception of his radio messages led to his 
arrest. The successful maintenance of his cover 
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* story until the time he was exchanged no doubt 
helped him stay alive and receive better treat- 
ment than had he admitted to being an Israeli. 

Champagne Spy is written in a simple, 
straightforward style and makes for entertain- 
ing and worthwhile reading. It is a fascinating 
contribution to the unclassified literature of in- 
telligence. Throughout, it is difficult to believe 
that the Egyptian police, security and armed 
services were as gullible, corrupt and careless 
as Lotz describes them. The book provides a 
number of unique observations on Egyptian 
upper class culture and practices. It gives rare 
information on Egyptian prison conditions and 
procedures (Lotz graphically depicts his inter- 
rogation by Egyptian intelligence operatives 
in some detail). He explains why he cooperated 


during his court trial staged for the Egyptian . 


public and why he signed a paper admitting to 
crimes he had not committed. In one of the 
most incisive portions of the book, Lotz pro- 
vides an inside view of how Egyptians reacted 
during the war in 1967 and some insight 
into Israeli intelligence operational methods. 

While the book has the ring of truth and 
does not appear to be a conscious attempt at 
propaganda, it should be kept in mind that 
Lotz, now living near Tel Aviv, had his book 
cleared by Israeli security authorities before 
publishing it. That part which he was allowed 
to print maintains, indeed feeds, the legend 
of the super-efficiency of the Israeli intelligence 
service—a inyth the Israelis would no doubt 
like to encourage, both as a morale factor for 
their own nationals and to sow doubt on the 
Egyptians' ability to overcome their security 
weaknesses in the face of such a formidable 
organization. 


A CHARLES C, RUDULPH, C.I.A, retired. 


A History OF ZIONISM, by Walter Laqueur. 
New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1972. xvi + 599 pages. Maps. Illus. Bibl. to 
p. 615. Index. $10.00. 


Reviewed by Aaron S. Klieman 


At a time when immediate concerns pre- 
occupy Israel in her twenty-sixth year of state- 
hood, when Zionism has lost its appeal as a 
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motive force, this book comes as a timely cor- 
rective. Political anniversaries, after all, ought 
to prompt at least some thoughtful reflection 
upon the road already traversed, as apart from 
the sober, rational determination of future goals 
and priorities normally expected of any prag- 
matic, modernizing society. 

As Walter Laqueur illustrates, in the specific 
case of Israel that road has been considerably 
longer. It covers the initial transition from an 
abstraction and prayer to an organized political 
movement in 1897, and only thereafter to a 
sovereign state in 1948. In choosing to em- 
phasize those formative years of Zionism, when 
it "moved out of the realm of the history of 
ideas, good, bad, or indifferent, into the field 
Of action," the author returns us to certain 
fundamentals which are well worth keeping in 
mind when assessing the performance of the 
contemporary Jewish State. 

Just how far the Zionist cause has come, and 
against what odds, in having to overcome both 
external resistance and opposition from within, 
is perhaps the strongest impression to be de- 
rived from Laqueur's sympathetic but not un- 
critical account of the pre-state period. Jewish 
consciousness, on the one hand, and the climate 
of nationalist fervor current in nineteenth 
century Europe on the other, gave Herzl, 
Nordau and their colleagues the inspiration 
they needed in order to institutionalize the 
dream of a return to Zion. But the simultaneous 
rise of modern anti-Semitism made theirs a 
"movement in a hurry" by introducing an ele- 
ment of desperation into Zionist activities. With 
these incentives men like Weizmann, Sokolow 
and Ben-Gurion proceeded to capitalize upon 
opportunities offered them by profound changes 
taking place in Europe and the Near East. 
One may wish to take issue with certain aspects 
of the manner in which the Zionist vision has 
been translated into reality. But that Zionism 
was able to convert desperation and opportu- 
nity, the undesired and the unpredictable, into 
tangible political gain with extraordinary effect 
hardly seems questionable. 

Because of this tumultuous past, the litera- 
ture on Zionism is immense. Most works, how- 
ever, reflect a segmental approach, focusing 
merely upon one narrow time phase or facet; 


Arthur Hertzberg or Ben Halpern on the Zion- 
ist idea, Israel Cohen on the formal bureau- 
cratic structure of the movement, and Leonard 
Stein on Jewish statecraft during the First 
World War come immediately to mind as 
particularly successful practitioners of this ap- 
proach. Not since the two-volume study by 
Nahum Sokolow in 1919 has anyone presented 
a broad account in English of this complex 
movement. Understanding the forces of history 
as well as the interrelationship between men 
and ideas, Professor Laqueur manages to inte- 
grate better than any other scholar until now 
the intellectual and political strands of Zionism. 

At his best on those subjects he knows from 
either previous research or personal experience, 
Laqueur recreates the cultural and social climate 
of Central Europe in the late 1800s, the situa- 
tion of German Jewry and the intense debates 
which raged within left-wing Zionism in the 


early part of this century over the proper blue- ` 


print for building the new Jewish society. His 
essay on "the unseen question," which deals with 
early Zionist attitudes toward the Arab com- 
munity already living in Palestine, is a major 
contribution in itself through the author's syn- 
thesis of materials and his own perceptive anal- 
ysis. Equally impressive are the personality 
sketches of Herzl and the men of his generation, 
and the contrasting of Weizmann with his rival, 
"Vladimir Jabotinsky, and the militant revision- 
ism the latter advocated. Thus both for its full 
range and scope, and for the quality of its 
actual content, this book is already assured of 
a prominent place as the standard reference on 
the subject. 

Without detracting from the book's obvious 
importance, some disappointment is occasioned 
by certain debatable characteristics of content 
and style. As Laqueur candidly states in the 
preface, he felt that for a variety of reasons a 
full, definitive study of Zionism would be im- 
practicable. He chooses instead to be selective 
in his approach and to concentrate on what he 
personally considers the "main lines of develop- 
ment"; hence the use of the indefinite "a" in 
the title. Those topics selected are handled 
competently; yet a number of subjects are either 
overlooked or given summary treatment which, 
nevertheless, do merit closer attention in a 
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"general history" such as this. Laqueur's orien- 
tation is overwhelmingly European, secularist 
and élitist. Consequently, the separate develop- 
ment of Zionism in the Sephardic communities 
receives no attention, while only a few. pages 
are devoted to religious Zionism in contrast 
to the long chapter on labor Zionism. Similarly, 
while it is important, for example, to know 
about Moses Mendelssohn, Pinsker and Hess, 
or how Weizmann, a Russian immigrant and 
chemist, came to master the subtleties of British 
political life, no less important in a survey of 
Zionism is the rôle of the masses of Jewry. 
Although admittedly more emotional and spirit- 
ual than cerebral, they remained faithful to 
Judaism, and therefore to Zion. 

A second criticism relates to the materials 
used by Laqueur in writing his book. While his 
interpretation of Zionism, its leaders and their 
struggles is fresh and original, his sources are 
not. For some reason the author was content to 
draw almost exclusively upon familiar and sec- 
ondary works. Even this, to be sure, is of value, 
especially to the reader unacquainted with the 
vast literature, as when Laqueur quotes Ben- 
Gurion on the Arab problem in 1936: "We 
must not be sceptical. We ought to believe 
that tomorrow there will be an agreement with 
the Árabs—and to act accordingly (p. 249).” 
But there are many instances, particularly in 
more recent periods, when reliance upon secon- 
dary bibliographical sources is unnecessary and 
even unfortunate. In reviewing events which 
led to issuance of the controversial Balfour 
Declaration, for example, it is surprising to 
find only one or two references to Cabinet 
records—and these taken from a book in 
German-—when the author's presence in London 
as director of the Institute of Contemporary 
History offered him direct and easy access to the 
official British state papers. Perhaps this neglect 
of original source material also explains one 
of the more provocative of the thirteen theses 
on Zionism by Laqueur in his conclusion. He 
argues that the Balfour Declaration, a major 
turning point in Zionist history, "was essen- 
tially the work of one man," Weizmann (p. 
594). Without disparaging the latter's con- 
tribution, such an explanation is a simplistic 
reading of history and political behavior; it also 
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goes against the trend of recent research which 
tends to see the British action as resulting from 
the interplay of many forces and calculations. 
'These criticisms aside, the mere fact that 
A History of Zionism will serve both to en- 
lighten the reader and to provoke discussion 
anew over a subject which, thanks in part to 
Laqueur's own effort, has clearly not ceased to 
be of topical interest, testifies to its success and 
importance. A gifted writer and sensitive his- 
torian, Professor Laqueur nudges the specialist 
on Middle Eastern affairs toward a necessary 
perspective on Israel and, possibly, thoughtful 
Israelis toward a fuller appreciation of Zionism 
as an historical, dynamic and relevant force. 


A AARON S, KLIEMAN is Assistant Professor of 
Political Science and a Research Associate in the 
Reuven Shiloah Institute of Middle Eastern 
Affairs, Tel Aviv University. 
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INTERETS ET POLITIQUES DE LA FRANCE ET 
DES ETATS-UNIS AU MOYEN-ORIENT ET EN 
AFRIQUE DU NORD. Special issue of Politique 
Etrangére, Vol. 36, Nos. 5-6 (1971). Edited 
by J. C. Hurewitz and Jacques Vernant for 
the World Peace Foundation and the Centre 
d'Etudes de la Politique Etrangére. 209 pages. 
Paper. F15. 


Reviewed by I. William Zartman 


Ever since the advent and ascension of Charles 
de Gaulle, this reviewer has had a cartoon in 
mind (although it has never been committed to 
paper). In it, a tall man with striped tophat and 
beard is holding a huge umbrella (labeled 
"nuclear"), while entirely within its shadow a 
smaller man is saying to the big man, “Eh bien, 
now that we both have umbrellas we can talk 
as equals" Of course, the reality of Franco- 
American relations over the past decade and a 
half has been much more complex than all that, 
but it is above all a reality made up of such 
dilemmas, paradoxes and ironies. 

Intrigued by such contradictions between the 
Great Hexagon and the Great Rectangle, the 
Centre d'Etudes de la Politique Etrangère and 
the World Peace Foundation organized a con- 
ference at Beaulieu-sur-Mer in March 1971 to 
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examine relations between the two as they 
affected the Middle East and North Africa. The 
participants were well-known, high-quality aca- 
demic commentators on foreign affairs, and the 
result was several plays within a play, with all 
the dramatic satisfactions and analytical prob- 
lems that such arrangements involve. For analysis 
needs detachment, and all of the participants be- 
longed to one of the countries studied. Thus the 
analysts are as much a part of the subject ana- 
lyzed as is the Middle East; their work tells us 
about the Mediterranean, about French and 
American policy, and also about Frenchmen and 
Americans caught up in the act of viewing the 
two preceding subjects. In the end, it is the 
reader who is the analyst. It is to the vast credit 
of J. C. Hurewitz not only to have helped organ- 
ize the encounter group but also to have sum- 
marized the many-faceted discussions in the last 
chapter with admirable detachment. 

Many of the plays involved feature Alphonse 
and Gaston, although often in reverse, for there 
is a current of perceived dte-tot-de-ld-que-je- 
m'y-mette (move out and let me in) under- 
lying the French reactions (and the American 
reactions to their perceived basis of French 
reactions, and so on). Yet the French con- 
tinually come back to a more explicit—but 
equally transparent—line, well-presented by 
jacques Vernant and well-analyzed by Stanley 
Hoffman and Leonard Binder: France's policy 
toward US-USSR relations is "neither collision 
nor collusion," but its policy toward the Middle 
East is "a viable alternative,’ and these two are 
in basic contradiction. 'The contradiction arises 
because the French policies are procedural only; 
they answer the question "How?" but not 
“Whar?” It is not surprising that the French see 
the Americans as uninvited Gastons (“After 
you, my dear Alphonse, and please make way.”). 
But neither is it surprising that the Americans 
find the French insistence on viable alternatives 
both gratuitous and (perhaps happily) unsup- 
ported by requisite power. Among the contribu- 
tors, only Fernand Rouillon seems unaware that 
perceptions and paradoxes and not righteous 
platitudes are involved in the subject. 

It is difficult to do justice to the many other 
complexities in the discussion. Jean Chauvel, 
john Campbell, Vincent Labouret and Amos 
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Jordan open with straightforward historical or 
thematic ("interests") discussion of French and 
American policy in the area. Charles Issawi is 
crisp and refreshing in his discussion of oil and 
American policy and interests. The part that 
falls the flattest is the discussion of cultural 
policy. It seems to have started off badly from 
the very start in the questions posed by the 
organizers [Why has France succeeded? Why 
has the US failed? (pp. 553, 565) ] and is only 
very interesting when Charles Gallagher, Jean- 
Paul Charnay and Charles Frankel talk about 
culture in the three areas and forget to worry 
about policy. The worst aspect of the cultural 
section is that the Lebanese experience in shift- 
ing bilingualism and the evolution of Arabic 
diglossis are never discussed in relation to the 
Maghrib. 

The other great omission is a discussion of 
French and American policies and interests 
specifically from the point of view of Middle 
Easterners. Perhaps analysis could not have stood 
the resultant compounded complexities. Finally, 
if this were to have been a Franco-American 
encounter, this reviewer does not see why it 
Should come out in French as an issue of 
Politique Etrangére only; why not translate the 
French chapters (since the American chapters 
were translated, slightly stiltedly, for the present 
volume) and make a special issue of Inter- 
national Organization? One answer might be 
that the subject is really imbalanced and de- 
mands a more global treatment, and, for that, 
another of Hurewitz's endeavors—Soviet-Amer- 
ican Rivalry im the Middle East (New York: 
1970)-—seems to me to be better. 


A Y WILLIAM ZARTMAN is Professor of Politics at 
New York University and Executive Secretary of 
the Middle East Studies Association. 


STUDIES IN THE HISTORY OF THE NEAR EAST, 
by P. M. Holt. London: Frank Cass, 1973. 
ix + 261 pages. Index. $12.50. 


Reviewed by John O. Voll 


This volume is a collection of studies in 
three areas: early British orientalism, the Sudan 
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under the Funj Sultanate, and Ottoman Egypt” 
before the nineteenth century. While the sub- 
ject matter is widely varied, there is an atmos- 
phere common to most of these essays. The 
effort is often as much historiographical as 
historical, with careful descriptions and analysis 
of sources often playing a more important róle 
than “narrative” history. In these articles Pro- 
fessor Peter M. Holt exhibits his familiarity 
with a wide range of archival material as well 
as his ability to analyse these sources succinctly 
and critically. 

The opening section contains three essays on 
the study of Arab history in England in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The first 
is a short biography of Edward Pococke (1604- 
1691), the first Laudian professor of Arabic at 
Oxford. This essay provides interesting insights 
not only into the origins of the modern study 
of Arabic, but also shows the trials and tribu- 
lations of a scholar in the century of the English 
revolutions. The second essay deals more gen- 
erally with the study of Arab history in seven- 
teenth century England, while the third is a 
comparative analysis of the three important 
histories by Humphrey Prideaux, Simon Ock- 
ley and George Sale. An important trend traced 
in these is the beginning of the liberation of 
orientalism from ecclesiastical history. In these 
essays the available papers of these men are 
used and, in a short space, Dr. Holt is able to 
paint a very careful and interesting picture of 
this formative period in the modern Western 
study of Middle Eastern history. 

Holt is perhaps best known for his work on 
Sudanese history. In addition to his books, he 
has written a number of studies which are fre- 
quently cited by other scholars. Six of the most 
important of these are reprinted in this volume 
in the five chapters of Part II. All but one of 
these deal with aspects of the Funj Sultanate 
of Sinnar. The exception is a discussion of the 
beginnings of modernization in the nineteenth 
century Sudan. This is useful as a summary of 
the background of ‘the Mahdiyya as well as an 
introduction to the modern Sudan. 

The studies of the Funj presented here have 
become part of the “standard” interpretation of 
that sultanate. They show a solid familiarity 
with much of the available source material and 
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provide guides to that information. There is a 
careful analysis of the theories about Funj 
origins. Ín this essay Holt is most convincing 
in showing the weaknesses of these hypotheses 
but does not seem thoroughly convinced of his 
own "solution" to the problem. The final part 
of this chapter reprints an article in which Holt 
shows the difficulty of accepting the traditional 
account of Sultan Selim I’s relations with the 
Funj. Chapter 6 is a textual analysis of four 
Funj land charters and shows how much in- 
formation about the state and its history can 
be derived from such material Chapters 5 and 
7 deal with the development of an important 
aspect of Islamic institutions: the great "holy 
families" of Sudanese Islam. One essay is a de- 
tailed discussion of the history of one of the 
early clans, the sons of Jabir, and the other is a 
more general study of holy families and their 
histories. 

The emphasis in these essays is on the Islamic 
aspect of Funj. In this Holt is legitimately re- 
flecting his own interests and, to some extent, 
the nature of the subjects that he has chosen 
to examine. However, in so doing he has helped 
to reinforce the Arab-Islamic focus of earlier 
scholars like Harold MacMichael and O. G. S. 
Crawford. In this way, continuities with the 
pre-Islamic past have not received the attention 
they deserve. It is in this context that the gen- 
eral view of the Funj Sultanate accepted by 
Holt is beginning to be re-examined. Jay 
Spaulding, for example, has presented another 
view of Funj origins that sees them as continu- 
ing the existing, pre-Islamic traditions [Journal 
of African History 6, no. 1 (1973)]. Such 
studies do not supersede Holt’s work, but they 
can provide a different perspective for reading 
Holt’s careful and significant studies. 

The final section of this book deals with the 
history of Ottoman Egypt in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Although these essays 
are quite short, they are a very valuable refer- 
ence “library” for a scholar interested in the 
subject. Chapter 9 is a description of Arabic 
historical accounts of Ottoman Egypt (1517- 
1798). Eighteen works are described and listed 
with bibliographical references made to printed 
editions and archival locations. This valuable 
bibliographical tool is followed, in Chapter 11, 
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by a biographical dictionary and analysis of the 
beylicate in the seventeenth century. In this 
essay Holt describes the general political de- 
velopment of Egypt and the beylicate, and then 
provides a list of the Ottoman viceroys and 
descriptive identifications for 111 Egyptian 
beys of the seventeenth century. The other 
essays in this section are not so broad in scope. 
One is an analysis of the sources used by al- 
Jabarti in his introductory section on Ottoman 
Egypt. Another is an analysis of the geneology 
of Ridwán Bey, an important figure in the 
seventeenth century. In this Holt shows the 
political significance of the claim to an exalted 
lineage by a bey at that time. The final essay 
describes the career of Kügük Muhammad 
(1676-1694), and through this discussion Holt 
presents a very good summary of the political 
dynamics in Egypt at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Taken together, these five chapters 
present a valuable in-depth complement to 
Holt's more general survey found in Egypt and 
the Fertile Crescent: 1516-1922. 

The studies in this volume are not easy read- 
ing, but many of them are already recognized 
as important scholarly contributions. Their in- 
creased accessability through the publication of 
this book should be of real assistance to stu- 
dents of early modern Middle Eastern history. 


A JOHN O. VOLL is Associate Professor in History 
at the University of New Hampshire. 


RELIGION 


SUFIS, SCHOLARS AND SAINTS: MUSLIM RE- 
LIGIOUS INSTITUTIONS SINCE 1500, ed. by 
Nikkie Keddie. Berkeley: University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1972. viii + 401 pages. Notes. 
$20.00. 


Reviewed by Richard P. Mitchell 


This book of essays, one of the most worth- 
while books on Islamic history to appear in a 
long time, deals with “learned” and “popular” 
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Islam (known also as the "high" and "low" tra- 
dition in Islam) and the róles of "sufis, saints 
and scholars" in various parts of the Muslim 
world. Originating from a conference on the 
subject, the book contains essays by eminently 
qualified scholars on the general theme of the 
modern róle of "traditional figures and institu- 
tions" over a wide geographic area. 

The argument made by the editor that the 
emphasis on Islamic modernists in much of the 
recent literature distorts a continuity in the 
religious institutions is well taken and ably 
demonstrated in the text. For example, the image 
of a declining “Islam,” which automatically 
underlies the thinking of modern historians of 
'the Islamic world, is shown to be not even clear 
cut as an assumption, much less valid as a gen- 
eralization. The complexity of response, the 
strength of official and popular religious institu- 
tions, the varieties of Western "impact"—Aall of 
these are variables which make for a far more 
complicated analysis than has hitherto been 
made. 

Collective minds and conference papers put 
between covers sometimes lead to patchwork 
quilts which, despite their virtues, are not for 
scholars. This is not always the case, however, as 
this book demonstrates—a variety of interests 
and geography have been skillfully blended to 
provide not answers (it is still too early) but 
new dimensions for further research, Nikkie 
Keddie’s Introduction helps considerably in put- 
ting this variegated research on a common 
. theme into a coherent schema. “The history of 
social and religious institutions in the modern 
Muslim World," she writes, "is a subject still in 
its infancy as a topic of serious research (p. 5)." 
This statement is both painfully accurate and, 
presumably, a call for a reéxamination of re- 
search priorities. For students and scholars seek- 
ing new insights into a phenomenon with which 
modern Muslim world historians grapple all the 
time—the nature of the Islamic response to the 
world of and the idea of change introduced by 
the West—this book will no longer permit a 
one-dimensional view of that response. More- 
over, it will highlight what one “knows” but 
does not truly comprehend: the infinite variety 
in Islamic religious institutions over time and 
space. 
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Although space prohibits comment on indi 
vidual essays, most are of high caliber and re- 
flect serious thought and research. Some readers 
will find various essays interesting for substan- 
tive or geographic reasons, but the book's ulti- 
mate importance lies in its comparative and 
inter-disciplinary character, of which there is not 
enough in the field. 'There are gaps that remain, 
but what has been done in this work has been 
done well. Unfortunately, there is no index. 


A RICHARD MITCHELL is Associate Professor of 
Near Eastern and North African History at the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
CONDITIONS l 


IsLAMIC EDUCATION: ITS TRADITIONS AND 
MODERNIZATION INTO THE ARAB NA- 
TIONAL SYSTEMS, by A. L. Tibawi. London: - 
Luzac and Company, 1972. xvi + 226 pages. 
Appendices to p. 237. Bibl. Index. 


Reviewed by Fahim I. Qubain 


The author, Dr. Tibawi, has had a long 
career in the field of Arab education as an 
administrator, teacher, educational researcher - 
and writer. We are told by Dr. Tibawi that 
the book is the fruit of these many years of, 
experience and is offered as “the first compre- 
hensive study of the subject in English and 
Arabic (p. ix).” 

The study falls into three main parts. Part 
One (pp. 19-87) “is a history of Islamic edu- 
cation, its theory and practice from the rise 
of Islam to the dawn of the nineteenth cen- 
tury.” Part Two (pp. 91-194) traces the de- 
velopment of the educational system in Iraq, 
Jordan, Palestine, Egypt, the Sudan, Lebanon, 
Syria, Libya, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, Saudi 
Arabia, Kuwayt, Yemen and South Yemen, in 
that order. Part III (pp. 197-223) is an "in- 
terpretive review of purely educational and 
general cultural problems of common interest 
to the fourteen systems studied in Part Two.” 

Part I is probably the most interesting 
and useful section of the book. The author has 
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viene an excellent job of gathering the infor- 
mation from numerous and often obscure 
studies as well as from original Arabic sources, 
analyzing and presenting it in a concise, schol- 
arly and highly readable manner. Since the 
section deals with Muslim education from the 
rise of Islam to the nineteenth century, it would 
have been useful if the author had discussed 
this fascinating subject at much greater length. 
Apparently, limitation of space prevented him 
from doing so. 

Parts Il and II are less useful, for they 
seem to be essentially an abbreviated version 
of other recent studies that have covered the 
same ground with much greater thoroughness, 
depth and detail. Moreover, the data on the 
current status of the educational system in the 
countries discussed is quite sketchy and can 
hardly be regarded as a reliable source. The 
historical and socio-economic analysis is prob- 
ably the most useful aspect of Part Two, for it 
provides valuable insights into the genesis and 
development of the modern educational systems. 
However, the author is somewhat harsh in his 
judgement of the educational policies of the 
colonial powers that controlled many parts of 
the Arab world. It is certainly true that such 
colonial powers as Britain, France, Italy and 
the like cannot be accused of having been dedi- 
cated to the education of the “natives” in the 
countries formerly under their control, but they 
did make some contributions to Arab education 
which should be acknowledged. 

Conversely, it is true that the Arab national 
governments have made amazing strides in the 
expansion of their respective educational sys- 
tems. In some cases, however, the quantitative 
progress was achieved at an almost unacceptable 
cost in quality. In other cases, the expansion, 
which resulted in a rapid deterioration in qual- 
ity—especially in higher education—was carried 
out not so much for national educational objec- 
tives as for demagogic political purposes, mainly 
to show that the new regime was much better 
than the one that preceded it. Moreover, in a 
number of countries the educational system has 
been so highly politicized as to have severe 
adverse effects on the educational climate and 
on the contents of the curriculum. In other 
words, while the educational achievements of 
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the national Arab governments have indeed 
been great, some of the results at least have 
been a mixed blessing. 

The author dismisses the claims that the 
Napoleonic invasion of Egypt and Syria 
"initiated a revival in learning" as "one of the 
myths of modern history propagated by the 
French and their admirers (p. 50)." It is true 
that the cultural impact of the French invasion 
has been greatly exaggerated, but it is neither 
a myth nor can it be brushed aside as completely 
false. Perhaps the contributions of the 
Napoleonic invasion lie not so much in posi- 
tive accomplishments in the fields of culture 
and education as in its negative impact in shak- 
ing the then Arab-Muslim world out of its 
lethargic contentment. Thus, although other 
factors were involved, it was certainly no ac- 
cident that the first stirrings of an intellectual 
revival and modernization took place precisely 
in the two areas occupied by Napoleon—name- 
ly, Egypt and Syria. It is also to be noted that 
Muhammad ‘Ali Pasha (1805-1849), the 
ruler who succeeded the French in Egypt and 
Syria, immediately launched a program of 
modernization patterned mainly after the 
French sytsem. 

The study is a welcome addition to the small 
library of works on education in the Arab 
countries. And yet it is somewhat disappoint- 
ing, for it does not measure up to either the 
distinguished credentials of its author nor the 
claims made for its excellence in the Íntroduc- 
tion. There are indications that greater field 
research would have materially added to the 
value of the study. The dearth of data in Part 
Two, for instance, is blamed on a lack of re- 
sponse by the various Arab governments. In 
support of this justification, the author includes 
(Appendix 5) the text of a circular signed 
by three professors at the University of London 
(including himself) which was sent to the 
various Arab ministers of education requesting 
information but which was apparently ignored 
by most of them. It is as if a circular signed 
by British professors is a royal command which 
these ministers were obligated to obey, and 
their failure to do so is to be blamed for the 
admitted shortcomings of Part Two. This justi- 
fication could perhaps be described as a form 
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of armchair scholarship. In any case, from his 
own experience, the author should have known 
that the extraction of information from Arab 
government departments is often an extremely 
laborious and frustrating affair, requiring the 
most strenuous efforts, including sometimes 
.visits to the countries concerned and repeated 
long negotiations with the appropriate depart- 
ments. A circular signed by two British profes- 
sors addressed to His Excellency is more likely 
to wind up in His Excellency's trash basket. 


A FAHIM I. QUBAIN is a specialist on Middle East 
affairs and author of a number of books on the 
subject. 


RURAL POLITICS AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN THE 
MIDDLE East, ed. by Richard Antoun and 
lliya Harik. Bloomington, Ind. and London: 
Indiana University Press, 1972. International 
Development Research Center Studies in De- 
velopment No. 5. xiv + 473 pages. Foreword 
by George J. Stolnitz. Illus. Bibl. to p. 498. 
$13.50. 


Reviewed by Afif I. Tannous 


At long last, after centuries of neglect, depri- 
vation and degradation, the “lowly” rural folk 
of the Middle East have begun to receive the 
serious attention they deserve from national au- 
thorities and international organizations. Agri- 
culture, the mainstay of the economies of the 
region, has traditionally been taken for granted 
and its people assigned a subservient status, 
treated at best as one factor in the production 
of crops. However, the picture began to change 
tangibly some twenty years ago with the advent 
of national régimes that were seriously con- 
cerned with the modernization of their pre- 
dominantly agricultural economies and the wel- 
fare of their people, mostly rural. Since then, 
a wave of agrarian reform has swept over the 
region, and programs of land distribution, credit, 
cooperatives, extension and others have been im- 
plemented. Also, modern technology has been 
introduced at various levels of crop production, 
processing and marketing. 

Nevertheless, there has been a serious lag or 
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gap in the process of agricultural-rural modern- 
ization and development in the area. The na- 
tional leaps forward took place mostly without 
the benefit of sufficient bodies of authentic 
knowledge about the cultures of the villgge and 
tribal people—their histories and traditions, 
their community organizations, and their values, 
attitudes and aspirations. In the early 19505, 
when a few of us began our rural research and 
field work in the Middle East, there was precious 
little published on the subject. Subsequently, a 
promising trend of rural studies began to gather 
momentum in the 1950s and reached significant 
proportions in the 1960s. Much more, however, 
must be done in this crucial field before social 
science can present a coherent picture of change 
in the rural Middle East and national leaders 
will be able to formulate basic guidelines for 
their policies and programs of agricultural-rural 
development. 

Thus it is indeed gratifying that the Inter- 
national Development Center of Indiana Uni- 
versity undertook to sponsor a conference on 
"Rural Politics and Social Change in the Middle 
East.” An impressive number of social scientists, 
representing several disciplines and organiza- 
tions, presented papers for discussion. Each 
spoke with the authority of field experience in 
the area, and the result of their deliberations 
has now been published. This reviewer read the 
sixteen chapters and four summary comments 
with deep interest and wishes he could do jus- 
tice to each author. This being impossible be- 
cause of limited space, he must perforce 
generalize his comments. 

First of all, the editors did an excellent job in . 
devising the format of the book and in sum- 
marizing its contents in the “Introduction.” Five 
authors then treat the reader to a comprehensive 
and penetrating discussion of “The State of 
Theory and Literature.” There is much stimu- 
lating and original thinking in these chapters. 
The second part of the book consists of seven 
case studies of “Local Political Processes” if five 
Middle Eastern countries. Each of the seven 
authors of these studies presents detailed field 
observations and tentative conclusions, and the 
whole makes a substantial contribution to the 
limited knowledge available in this field. In the 
last section, four authors, speaking from rich 
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Yield experience, address the crucial topic of 
“Economic Change and Reform.” Their keen 
insights, observations and conclusions are im- 
pressive. Finally, the reader is presented with a 
number of thoughtful and sometimes controver- 
sial comments on the foregoing papers by four 
additional veteran scholars in the field. 

Though he disagrees with some of the asser- 
tions and conclusions made by the authors, this 
reviewer's appraisal of the book is predominantly 
favorable. Scholars of various social science 
disciplines who are interested in the process of 
change in developing countries will find in this 
work a wealth of first-hand information, insight 
and significant conclusions. Also, all those con- 
cerned with rural development policies and ac- 
tion programs will learn valuable lessons from 
the several chapters dealing with “Case Studies” 
and “Economic Change and Reform.” 

In commending the International Develop- 
ment Center of Indiana University for this 
timely and successful conference, the reviewer 
would like to suggest that it sponsor another 
conference to cover other significant problems or 
features of change and development in the Mid- 
dle East. These are aptly pointed out in the 
summary comments, including the róles of popu- 
lation, transport, family, religion and rural 
leadership. One other problem, which I consider 
crucial, might be added—how to open political 
and administrative doors so that rural people 
could be motivated to participate effectively in 
the process of development at various levels of 
planning and execution, 


A AFIF I. TANNOUS, former Area Officer for Near 
East and Africa, Foreign Agricultural Services, US 
Department of Agriculture, is a member of the 
Board of Directors, International Center for Dy- 
namics of Development, Washington, D. C. 


THE STATE OF NUTRITION IN THE ARAB MID- 
DLE EAST, by Vinayak N. Patwardhan and 
William J. Darby. Nashville, Tenn.: Univer- 
sity of Tennessee Press, 1972. xii + 304 
pages. Index. $15.00. 


Reviewed by Raja Asfour 


This book presents the most comprehensive 
and authoritative review written thus far about 
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the state of nutrition in Syria, Lebanon, Iraq, 
Jordan, Egypt and Libya. The internationally 
renowned authors, the late Dr. Vinayak N. 
Patwardhan and Dr. William J. Darby, have 
had an intimate and long-standing association 
with the people working in the field of nutrition 
in the countries covered. They have participated 
actively in research and investigation of the 
nutritional problems of these countries in col- 
laboration with such international agencies as 
WHO and FAO and with bilateral programs 
such as the ICNND and the US Naval Medical 
Research Unit in Cairo. This wide experience 
provided them with unique opportunities and 
first-hand acquaintance with material not easily 
available to others who have written on the 
subject. The accumulation of such valuable and 
abundant information, coupled with their deep 
interest and devotion to the nutritional prob- 
lems of the Arab Middle East, stimulated the 
authors to prepare this book. 

The first chapter, which presents basic back- 
ground information, discusses the history and 
geography as well as the religious, socio- 
economic and political situation of the region. 
This approach helps the reader to better under- 
stand the multiplicity of factors responsible for 
the nutritional problems of the area. The second 
chapter summarizes the available information 
about food supplies with reference to food re- 
sources and food composition in the societies 
examined. Chapters 5 through 9 provide a com- 
prehensive and well-documented account of the 
most common nutritional deficiency diseases in 
the area. These include pellagra, anemia, endemic 
goiter, xerophthalmia, rickets, zinc-deficiency 
syndrome and  protein-calorie malnutrition. 
Each of these diseases is discussed in a single 
chapter in which a valuable scientific back- 
ground of the pathophysiology of the deficiency 
state is provided, followed by a description of 
the symptomatology and, finally, an outline of 
its management. Chapters 10 through 13 then 
discuss dietary habits and infant feeding prac- 
tices and their impact on the growth, develop- 
ment and nutritional status of the population, 
particularly the childhood population. 

. In the last chapter the authors summarize 
successfully the nutritional situation in the area 
and conclude that malnutrition is still a major 


public health problem in the countries discussed. 
In this chapter they expose the gaps in our 
knowledge of nutrition and point out the need 
for more basic research emphasizing the multi- 
plicity of factors in the etiology of malnutrition. 
“Malnutrition,” they contend, "is as much an 
economic, social and health problem as it is one 
of the [sic] food supplies and food consumption. 
The approach to the control and prevention of 
malnutrition in these countries should be broad- 
based." On this note they then group measures 
which they believe might help solve the nutri- 
tional problems of these countries under two 
headings: general and specific. Under the former 
heading, they stress the róle and responsibility 
of the national governments and their various 
agencies, particularly in the fields of food pro- 
duction, pest control, food processing, enrich- 
ment and fortification of food, food standards 
and food laws. Under the latter heading, they 
review the needs and róles of public health edu- 
cation in maternal and child health centers, re- 
habilitation centers, in institutional, group, 
school and industrial feeding, and in the training 
of personnel to implement these measures. 

In sum, the authors have provided a most 
lucid and up-to-date account of the nutritional 
needs of close to one-tenth of the world's popu- 
lation. They have brought these problems into 
focus for all who are interested in the field of 
nutrition and related subjects. The State of 
Nutrition in the Arab Middle East will be use- 
ful not only to the nutritionist but also to soci- 
' ologists, anthropologists, historians and others 
working in this region and in other areas of the 
world which have similar and/or related 
characteristics. 


A RAJA ASFOUR, M.D., Assistant Professor of Pedi- 
atrics at the American University of Beirut, is 
Chairman of the Lebanese Society for Food and 
Nutrition. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


THE CHANGING PATTERN OF POLITICAL POWER IN 
IRAQ, 1958 TO 1971, by Lorenzo Kent Kimball. 
New York: Robert Speller and Sons, 1972. ix + 
176 pages. Bibl. to p. 184. Appen. to p. 239. Index. 
$7.95. 
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Lorenzo Kent Kimball's The Changing Pattern of 
Political Power in Iraq, 1958-1971 is one of the most 
recent attempts made to study contemporary Iraqi 
politics. Part I begins with a theoretical discussion of 
"power and nationalism" and then examines the 
analytical applicability of these concepts to thee politics 
of the Arab world. Part II is narrower in scope and 
focuses on the forces within the Iraqi political system. 
The author introduces a theoretical framework of 
analysis which is followed by a study of the important 
political variables of militarism and nationalism as 
these function in the wider Arab matrix. The final 
focus is on Iraqi politics. 


The study has two major merits. First, it provides 
the student of Middle Eastern politics with an addi- 
tional source of information about a country that has 
not been given the research and attention it deserves. 
Second, the central theme of the study, że. the struggle 
for political power in Iraq, is smoothly handled by 
Professor Kimball who utilizes the aforementioned 
forces in Iraqi politics to expound on his major 
themes. In this connection it is noteworthy that the 
author, in emphasizing power and nationalism as two 
of the most important variables in contemporary Iraqi 
politics, has not ignored other important forces. 


These merits notwithstanding, the study has several 
weaknesses. The first originates with the organization 
of the book. The bibliography, index and the some- 
times obscure appendices, for example, constitute a 
third of the volume. This organizational shortcoming 
is exacerbated by the short and somewhat offhand 
treatment given by the author to two of the most 
controversial political science concepts that provided 
the theoretical basis of this work—power and na- 
tionalism. Moreover, the rather long and tedious 
historical exposition which follows introduces no 
significant contribution to the available literature. 
Furthermore, the analysis of the past two decades of 
Iraqi politics is not as comprehensive as it might have 
been, especially when compared to works like Majid 
Khadduri's Republican Iraq. The real substance of this 
study is short and quick, As a consequence, it was 
perhaps inevitable that some of the conclusions would 
appear rather sweeping, particularly those on pp. 170- 
71, 173 and 175-76. 


Finally, the study suffers from the author's failure 
to utilize such original sources as first-hand interviews, 
documents (mainly those published in Al-Wag#' Al- 
'Iragiyab and Iraqi newspapers of the period. Taken 
together, these weaknesses render a highly readable 
book disappointing in scholarship and, in analysis, 
somewhat flashy rather than enlightening. 


A TAREQ Y. ISMAEL, University of Calgary. 


DEAR ISRAELIS, DEAR ARABS: A WORKING AP- 
PROACH TO PEACE, by Roger Fisher. New York: 
Harper and Row, 1972. Foreword by Philip C. 
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Jessup. ix + 149 pages. Appendices to p. 158. 
Notes to p. 161. Index. $6.95. 


After so many treatises on what the Arabs or Israelis 
or both should do, it is a pleasure to read a book on 
what the two sides could do to reach a peaceful settle- 
ment to*the Arab-Israeli problem. Roger Fisher, in his 
Dear Israelis, Dear Arabs, is cleatly more interested 
in seeking a rational, mutually acceptable approach to 
an Arab-Israeli peace than in seeking to justify or 
condemn the actions of one side or the other for not 
having achieved it over the last quarter century. As a 
lawyer—he is a law professor at Harvard University— 
he employs the logic of his profession without suc- 
cumbing to the temptation as do many of his colleagues 
of seeking political solutions through legal formulas 
divorced from the realities of politics. 


The book takes the form of a series of letters written 
in the summer of 1971 to officials in Israel, Egypt, 
Jordan, the Palestine Liberation Organization, the UN 
and the US. In each, he discusses in operational terms 
—"'operational'" is the key term in the book—steps 
which might be taken to maximize the area of com- 
promise. So compelling are the arguments developed 
by Dr. Fisher that one cannot help asking oneself 
why Arab and Israeli diplomats, if not politicians, 
have not developed similar formulas in the last 25 
years. The sad and frustrating truth appears to be that 
they have not wanted to. 


Dr. Fishers book proceeds from the assumption 
that it is better to have a settlement than not have one 
.if conditions can be made acceptable to both sides. 
He stresses modalities. The problem, however, has 
never been one of modalities so much as one of 
desire. For both sides, it has remained a major tenet 
of policy that unless all or at least a substantial part 
of their demands were met, it is better not to have a 
settlement. One can only hope that this attitude will 
change. With such writers as Dr. Fisher showing that 
it is possible to compromise without capitulating, 
maybe this change will occur sooner rather than later. 


A Davi E. LONG, Washington, D. C. 


ECONOMIC GROWTH AND DEVELOPMENT: THE LESS 
DEVELOPED COUNTRIES, by Eva Garzouzi. New 
York: Vantage Press, 1972. 359 pages. $9.00. 


In the Foreword, Professor Garzouzi describes the 
purpose of her book as "an attempt to describe the 
conditions of underdevelopment and to find practi- 
cal means to treating them . . . (p. i)." The book 
was initially prepared for use in classroom situations; 
hence its textbook format. At the end of each 
chapter, the reader finds a listing of important terms 
and concepts discussed in the text, thoughtful review 
questions that help to crystalize the chapter's main 
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points and topics and a selective bibliography. These 
references represent a broad spectrum of economic 
thought and include statistical as well as basic in- 
formational sources. While Part I provides a general 
introduction in which the author places the question 
of development in historical perspective and pre- 
sents an extensive discussion of prominent theories 
of development and economic growth, Part II ex- 
amines the specific circumstances of Latin America, 
tbe Middle East and Nortb Africa, Sub-Saharan Africa 
and Southeast Asia. 

In spite of the author's familiarity with her birth- 
place, Egypt, through her education there and research 
in the Central Bank of Egypt, she did not adequately 
portray the Egyptian economy as an example of the 
less developed countries. It is regrettable that she 
failed to provide a more comprehensive examination 
of the cultural, sociological and institutional barriers 
to development which can be easily identified in an 
economy such as that of Egypt. 

Elsewhere, the author acknowledges the general 
unpopularity of foreign aid but defines it as essen- 
tially apolitical in motive. This seems a bit naive 
and tends to overlook or discount the politica! men- 
tality of decision makers in the developing countries. 
How else can she explain the decision of the late 
John Foster Dulles to withdraw his promise of US 
aid to finance the Aswan Dam project? 

Despite the didactic nature of the book and this 
reviewer's difficulty of discerning a particular thesis 
which the author has sought to develop, Professor 
Garzouzi has nonetheless succeeded in presenting an 
objective discussion of the basic problems of growth 
and in providing a framework for the pursuit of 
further study in the field of economic development. 


A IBRAHIM OWEISS, Associate Professor of Eco- 
nomics, Georgetown University. 


FRANKREICH IN TUNESIEN, DIE ANFANGE DES PRO- 
TECTORATES 1881-1886, by Jürgen Rosenbaum. 
Zurich and Freiburg i. B.: Atlantis Verlag, 1971. 
263 pages. No price indicated. 


This study, originally a dissertation submitted to 
the University of Heidelberg, traces the beginnings of 
the French protectorate in Tunisia. In terms of time 
the author covers the period from the intervention of 
1881, when the French first sent troops into Tunisia, 
to the recall of Paul Cambon as French Resident in 
1886. The author bases his account nearly exclusively 
on French sources, tracing in great detail the French 
political considerations and decisions which led ulti- 
mately to the establishment of the protectorate. The 
protectorate gave the French a controlling voice in 
internal as well as external Tunisian affairs and thus 
granted them considerably wider powers than those 
usually associated with an international protectorate. 
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The author shows clearly that the French did not 
have a firm idea of the extent to which they would 
become involved in Tunisia when they intervened in 
1881. The French government wanted to establish 
French power in Tunisia, but the nature of the pro- 
tectorate developed step by step under the pressure 
of circumstances; it was not based on a preconceived 
overall concept. The form of a protectorate was chosen 
for political reasons, and this type of indirect rule was 
a major departure from the prevailing French concept 
of direct rule in colonial areas, as was established in 
Algeria and in the French possessions in sub-Saharan 
Africa, The author alludes at various points to the fact 
that France did not want to repeat the mistakes made 
in Algeria but never elaborates this thesis sufficiently. 


In the preface Dr. Rosenbaum explains his reliance 
on French sources to the exclusion of others by his 
lack of knowledge of Arabic and by the fact that in 
the development of the protectorate the reactions of 
the Tunisians—be they the Bey, the ruling élite or the 
population at large—played only a subordinate róle. 
While this is true, particularly when events are seen 
from the French point of view, the reader is left with 
the feeling that he is being presented with only one 
side of the story and that there were developments on 
the Tunisian side which the author misses. Even where 
Tunisian events are mentioned relatively little is said 
about them, and what is said is usually based on 
French sources. Thus the Tunisian revolt of 1881 is 
dealt with only briefly, and even for the social factors 
underlying this revolt only a brief quotation from a 
French newspaper is offered in explanation. The author 
likewise pays little attention to the reaction of other 
powers interested in Tunisian affairs, such as the Otto- 
man Empire, Italy and Great Britain. Again, most of 
what is said here also is based on French sources. 


The reader thus will find little in this book which 
will help him to perceive the broader ramifications of 
the Tunisian problem in the 1880s. On the other 
hand, as a detailed description of the development of 
French policy in the crucial period of the establish- 
ment and-organization of the French protectorate in 
Tunisia, the book is. very valuable. The ample foot- 
notes which the author provides and his careful bibli- 
ography will be most useful to anyone who wishes to 
pursue work along the same lines or who needs back- 
ground on French policy toward Tunisia during this 
period. It would be most desirable, however, if this 
study could be matched by one which pays equally 
thorough attention to Tunisian policy and internal 
Tunisian developments during those years. 


A HERBERT J. LIEBESNY, Washington, D. C. 


GATEWAYS AND CARAVANS: Á PORTRAIT OF TUR- 
KEY, by Freya Stark and Fulvio Roiter. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1971. Photographs. Index. 
$17.50. 
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One should not be misled by the title into be? 


lieving that this is a "Portrait of Turkey” because 
it is nothing of the kind. It is a travelogue on the 
familiar "palimpsest" theme, a tour of historic sites 
and ruins of Anatolia. This is Freya Stark’s field 
and her text is intelligent and readable. She offers 
chapters on the pre-Hellenic times, "Hellehes and 
Romans,” “The Byzantines,’ ‘The Ottoman Ad- 
vance” and "The Ottoman Empire in Decline.” There 
are 168 photographs by Roiter of varying quality 
which illustrate well the author's general subject 
matter. 


Unfortunately, the volume has been blown up to 
cocktail-table, conversation-piece dimensions (121^" 
x 994") with a price to match. Presumably this was 
done to show the photographs at their best ad- 
vantage. But, frankly, the reviewer didn't find the 
photographs worthy of this special attention, and it 
makes this travelogue a poor traveling companion. 


A PETER NULTY, Middle East Institute. 


MAN, STATE AND SOCIETY IN THE CONTEMPORARY 
MIDDLE EAST, ed. by Jacob M. Landau. New York: 
Praeger, 1972. viii + 516 pages. Bibl. Index. Cloth, 
$13.50; paper, $5.95. 


Jacob Landau's contribution to the "Man, State and 
Society" series is a good one although it reflects a very 
narrow definition of the Middle East. The geographic 
horizons of this anthology include only the Fertile 
Crescent Arab states, Egypt, the Arabian peninsula 
and Israel; regrettably Turkey, Iran, Afghanistan and 
North Africa receive no attention, although other 
volumes in the series do treat the Maghrib as a 
separate entity. 

The compilation attempts to give some impression 
of the political realities and work-a-day lives of the 
people of the Middle East. It does this by exemplifying 
some of the major political, social, economic and cul- 
tural currents that have agitated the area since World 
War II. The book includes selections—many of which 
first appeared as scholarly journal articles—written by 
both Middle Eastern and Western specialists. Contribu- 
tions include works by Edward Atiyah, ‘Abd al-Rahman 
al-Bazzaz, ' Abd al-Nasir, J. C. Hurewitz, Naseer Aruri, 
Oles Smolansky, Moshe Sharett, Abba Eban, Pierre 
Rondot, Gabriel Baer, Fahim Qubain, Danie] Lerner, 
Musa Alami, Charles Gulik, Ibrahim Abu Lughod and 
others. Although there are some notable exceptions, 
Landau has clearly preferred to stress the writings of 
academicians rather than politicians. Fairly unpreten- 
tious in its organization, the book is divided into two 
major parts— State and Society" and "Views of So- 
ciety and Man." Also included are a workmanlike 
general introduction, a good index and a not-too-useful 
bibliography. The volume is aimed more at the stu- 
dent who is new to Middle Eastern studies and at the 
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@eneral reader of above-average intelligence and curi- 
osity than at the knowledgeable specialist. Thus, much 
of the material presented is familiar, although some is 
newly translated from the Arabic. Happily, Professor 
Landau has resisted any temptation to over-edit indi- 
vidual selections, most of which are presentéd either 
fh thein original form or in a version of sufficient 
length and continuity to encourage a reader to get 
involved in the narrative. 


In the US, the anthology's major use will probably 
be as a convenient source of collateral readings for 
various Middle Eastern studies courses. It will serve 
this purpose quite well. 


A ROBERT G. LANDEN, University of South Caro- 
lina, Columbia, South Carolina. 


THE MIDDLE EAST AND NORTH AFRICA, 1972-73. 
19th Edition. London: Europa Publications, Ltd., 
1972 xxxii + 931 pages. $27.50. 


The nineteenth edition of this highly useful survey 
and reference work (new editions have appeared 
annually since 1961) fully lives up to the high 
expectations inspired by its predecessors. 

The data in the individual country surveys are 
updated and the sections dealing with economic 
matters considerably expanded. Similarly the intro- 
duction by W. B. Fisher, including commentary on 
the physical, social and economic geography of the 
area, has been revised and enlarged as has the chapter 
on the religions of the Middle East and North Africa. 

Several new features further enhance the value 
of this volume. There is a brief essay by Lord 
Caradon on “Peace in the Middle East—a Possible 
Solution?,” and two by Michael Adams: “The Arab- 
Israeli Confrontation, 1967-72” and “The Jerusalem 
Issue." The most significant addition is the section 
entitled “Oil in the Middle East and North Africa” 
by Michael Field, including statistics on reserves, 
production and refining capacity of Middle Eastern and 
North African oil-producing states. The same section 
reproduces the text of the Teheran Agreement of 
February 14, 1971 and lists all the oil groups cur- 
rently operating in the Gulf and North Africa. 

This publication continues to deserve a respected 
place among reference works on the Middle East as 
the best thing of its kind. 


A MALCOLM C. PECK, Middle East Institute. 


MURDER IN BAGHDAD [MA'SAT AL-HALLAJ], by 
Salah ‘Abd al-Sabür. Tr. by Khalil I. Semaan. Lei- 
den: E. J. Brill, 1972. xx -+ 76 pages. No price 
indicated. 


This volume is the first in a projected series of 
English translations from modern Arabic literature. It 
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introduces a work by an Egyptian author whose inter- 
ests and style are most often compared to those of T. S. 
Eliot. The influence of Eliot on modern Arabic poetry 
is as easily demonstrable in the work of many con- 
temporary Arab poets as it is in the poetry of other 
languages in recent decades; in the case of al-Sabür 
the influence seems almost obsessive. 

The translator, Khalil Semaan, has done well to 
draw out in his Introduction the obvious patterning 
of this play on Eliots Murder in the Cathedral; he 
has underlined the connection by choosing to translate 
the title as Murder in Baghdad rather than literally as 
The Tragedy of al-Hallaj. The parallels are indeed 
obvious. The deaths of St. Thomas and al-Hallaj re- 
sulted from conflict between tyrannical temporal au- 
thority and uncompromising moral and religious con- 
viction. Both tragedies are, moreover, given free-verse 
expression in two-act play form. Here, of course, in 
the Muslim setting the issue is mysticism versus 
orthodoxy, the former portrayed as seen by the Cali- 
phal authorities as a radical social as well as heretical 
threat to the power of the Baghdad establishment of 
the early tenth century. 

All the stuff of tragedy is certainly here—a selfless 
hero is crucified by a misguided legal system while 
the mindless poor applaud and the religious com- 
munity looks away. The original version, published in 
Cairo in 1965, is one of the few modern attempts at 
ofiginal tragedy in verse form in Arabic and there 
can be no doubt of al-Sabür's skill and success. The 
English version is an impressive interpretative trans- 
lation, lively and quick-moving. But, as always, one 
must regret the losses inevitable in translating a verse 
original to a form of unstructured "poetic" prose in 
the English; much of the power and aesthetic value 
of the original are lost. What we have left of the 
work of art must nevertheless be welcomed. As his- 
torical drama it does give life to an historical period 
and personalities difficult to visualize in abstraction, 
and it also provides insights into the interests and 
aspirations of dramatists writing in Arabic today. 


A TREVOR LE GASSICK, University of Michigan. 


POLITICS AND SOCIAL CHANGE IN THIRD WORLD 
COUNTRIES, by F. Lamond Tullis. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1973. xiv + 307 pages. Notes to 
p. 330. Bibl. to p. 350, Indices to p. 373. $9.95. 


Mr. Tullis has written a useful textbook designed 
to introduce undergraduates to the analytical tools in 
the study of modernization and political change in less 
developed countries, with examples applying these 
tools to better understand recent events in Libya, 
Brazil and Peru. Persons without recent exposure to 
academic studies will also find in this book a con- 
venient summary of, and references to, the efforts made 


mostly since the early 1960s to construct a meaningful 
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theoretical framework to identify and describe what is 
Boing on in "developing" countries, following the 
realization that optimistic assumptions about the inter- 
relationship between "development" and political- 
social modernization did not necessarily hold. Each 
chapter ends with a valuable bibliographic essay 
briefly describing and evaluating the recent literature, 


In the Libyan case, the author describes King Idris 
as having been overthrown because he failed to spon- 
sor development of absorptive institutions which 
could narrow the frustration gap caused by denying 
the new aspiring classes, created by sudden oil wealth, 
access to "political power and the public trough." 
Tullis sees in the Libyan cozp of September 1969 an 
example of "radical praetorian" tendencies, wherein 
an oligarchy is overthrown by middle class aspiring 
officers and recently urbanized civilians who have been 
frozen out of the political system. He suggests that if 
Colonel Qadhdhafi does not develop the means for 
productively channeling the energies of socially mo- 
bilized groups he will in time follow the way of King 
Idris, 


There are a number of errors and omissions in 
Tullis’s accounts of events in Libya. To cite a few, 
the author identifies Mahmüd Maghribi as holding a 
Ph.D. and as the number-two man in the régime. 
Maghribi holds a J.D.S., not a Ph.D., and was dis- 
missed as Prime Minister in January 1970. Majors 
Jallüd and al-Hiini, moreover, are never mentioned. 
Elsewhere, he describes the first Defense Minister, 
Hawéaz, as the real theoretician of the régime but does 
not mention that Hawāz was arrested and replaced 
following the abortive coup in December 1969. In 
addition, posted prices for crude oil in general were 
raised 30 cents per barrel in September 1970, not 20 
cents as stated. 


One should perhaps not be too critical] of such 
shortcomings, given the limited available published 
information on Libya, The lack of material is evident 
by the short bibliography and footnotes on Libya, in 
contrast to the extensive documentation for sections 
on Brazil and Peru, where the author is evidently 
much more at home, Tullis has nevertheless made a 
welcome contribution to what promises to be a grow- 
ing body of literature on Libya. 


A WARREN CLARK, JR., Washington, D. C. 


SEMNAN: PERSIAN CITY AND REGION, ed. by John 
Connell London: University College, 1970. 105 
pages. Maps. Illus. Paper. No price indicated. 


This slim volume is an economic-geographical study 
of the town and area of Simnan, Iran, Five writers, 
part of a team from University College's Department 
of Geography, undertook the field research in August 
1969. The focus of their study, Simnan, is a small city 
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(pop. 1966 census: 31,058) in north-central lur 
located at the edge of the Salt Desert (dasht-i bavtr) 
about 120 miles east of Tehran. It is the principal ad- 
ministrative and market center for some 200 villages. 


In the first essay (pp. 4-16), Christopher Morgan 
provides a brief overview of the climate, vegetation, 
soils, geological features and mineral deposits of the 
Simnan region. Next, Jennifer Tavernor and John 
Connell discuss the town of Simnan, touching upon 
its history, demography, occupational characteristics . 
and land use patterns (pp. 17-46). The third writer, 
Penelope Peberdy, examines Simnàn's traditional 
bazār economy in terms of the threats posed by the 
development of new enterprises along the city’s com- 
mercial streets (pp. 47-69). Eamon Murphy (pp. 
70-78) then describes the various water sources in 
this arid region (average annual precipitation is only 
3.6 inches) and how water is apportioned for various 
uses within Simnan, including irrigation water for 
the urban market gardens and orchards. In the final 
essay (pp. 79-105), John Connell writes about two 
small villages of the region. His descriptions of rural 
housing, agricultural methods and pastoral practices 
are good, but he confuses the functions of the village 
council and the cooperative society—+ta‘évuni, not 
la'avuriri is the correct transliteration of the Persian 
word for cooperative—and, as a result, misinterprets 
the róles of the various village officials. 


The shortcomings of the study include a lack of 
critical analysis, unnecessary repetition of statistical 
data and several typographical errors. Nonetheless, 
this book is a useful, if brief, introduction to the 
economic geography of the Simnán region. 


A ERIC J. HOOGLUND, School of Advanced Inter- 
national Studies, The Johns Hopkins University, 
Washington, D. C. 


THE TuRKS, by David Hotham. London: John Mur- 
ray Ltd., 1972. 220 pages. Bible Index. £3.50. 


This is a thoughtful and affectionate portrait of 
modern Turkey by a British journalist, fluent in 
Turkish, who spent 8 years in Ankara for The Times 
of London. It is a journalistic enterprise relying 
largely on first-hand experience and observation. This 
leads to the usual pitfalls of generalization. Speak- 
ing of economic development, for example, Hotham 
writes that ". . . Turks need galvanizing from above 
or they wallow in the resignation and apathy ‘which 
Islam accentuates (p. 69)." Read in its full context 
that statement is not as mean as it appears to be 
here. But neither is it correct. Given real economic 
incentives, Turks can be "galvanized" as readily as 
any other people and the flow of Turkish labor to 
Europe is only one example that belies Hotham's 
impression. 
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€ But inaccurate as personal journalism may be at 
times, it holds the promise of imparting to the 
reader the temper of national life which is so difficult 
to convey in the more disciplined writing of tbe 
social sciences. The author succeeds well in taking 
the Turkish temperature, and his sense of humor 
Will beeappreciated by the reader. He discusses all 
of the major currents flowing through Turkey in 
recent years, including the 1960 coup, the army, 
economic and social problems, Westernization, re- 
ligion, democracy and the countryside. Because little 
of the information will be new to old Turkophiles, 
the reviewer would recommend this volume as good 
reading for those who are about to go to Turkey or 
for the newly acquainted with more than a passing 
interest. 


A PETER NULTY, Middle East Institute. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


Geography 
Jughrafiyat al-'Alam al-Arabt {Geography of the Arab 
World). By Mahmüd Taha Abū al-‘Ila. Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Anjili al-Misriyah, 1973. 616 pages. 
Maps. Bibl. £E1.60. 


General ` 


Les Arabes. By Jacques Berque. Paris: Sindbad, 1973. 
144 pages. 32.90F. 


Dictionaries 


Al-Munjid al-Faransi (A Modern French-Arabic Dic- 
tionary}. Beirut: Dar el-Machreq, 1972. xxiii + 
981 pages. Illus. Bibl. £E6.00. 

Qàmás al-Lughah al-‘Uthmaniyah {Turkish-Arabic 
Dictionary). By Muhammad ‘Ali al-Unsi. Cairo: 
n.p., 1973. 564 pages. Bibl. Reprint of the edition 
published in Beirut in 1902. No price indicated. 


Biography 


‘Abqariyat Ibn Kbaldün {The Genius of Ibn Kbal- 
dán). By ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Wahid Wifi. Cairo: Dar 
‘Alam al-Kutub lil-Taba' wa-al-Nashr, 1973. 318 
pages. Illus. £E0.85. 

Al-Hafiz al-Silafi (Critical Study of Abmad ibn 
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By. Muhammad Mahmiid  Zaytün. Alexandria, 


A.R.E.: Mu'assasah Shabab al-Jama‘ah, 1972. 316 * 


pages. £E0.80. 

Ibn al-Qayyim wa-Mawgifubu min al-Tafkir al-DEslami 
{Critical Study of Mubammad ibn Abi Bakr ibn 
Qayyim al-Jawziyah (1292-1350), Muslim Scholar, 
with Spectal Reference to His Views on Islamic The- 
ology}. By ‘Awad Allah Jad Hijazi. Cairo: al-Azhar, 
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Matbü'at Majma' al-Buhüth al-Islamiyah, 1972. 342 
pages. Bibl. £E0.15. 

Ibn Said al-Andalust (Dissertation on ‘Ali ibn Masa 
al-Maghribi ibn Sa'id, Thirteenth Century Arab 
Scholar of Spain). By Muhsin Hamid al-'Ayyádi. 
Cairo: Maktabat al-Nahdah al-Misriyah, 1972. 326 
pages. Bibl, £E1.00. 

Je veux la tourmente. By Jean Marie Curutchet. Paris: 
R. Laffont, 1973. 334 pages. Map. Illus. 28.00F. 
Memoirs of an OAS leader. 

Khalil Gibran: Wings of Thought—The People: 
Philosopher. By Joseph P. Ghougassian. New York: 
Philosophical Library, 1973. 243 pages. Illus. $7.50. 

A Seventeenth-Century Defender of Islam: Henry 
Stubbe (1632-76) and His Book. By P. M. Holt. 
London: Dr. Williams's Trust, 1972. 29 pages. No 
price indicated. 

Shaykh al-Ummah Abmad ibn Hanbal. By ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Sayyid al-Ahl. Beirut: Dar al-'Ilm lil-Milayin, 
1972. 372 pages. No price indicated. 

The Sword of Trust: The Life and Times of the Shehu 
Usuman dan Fodio, By Mervyn Hiskett. N.p., 1973. 
xxii + 194 pages. Illus. $7.50. 


Bibliographies 


Bibliyografyah ‘al Mitsrayim ha-Natserit {A Bibliog- 
raphy of Books on Nar: Egypt, 1952-1970). 
Comp. by Amnon Toren. Tel Aviv: Shiloah Center 
for Middle Eastern and African Studies, 1972. 102 
pages. I£21.00. Includes mostly Arabic books, a few 
in Hebrew and many in Western languages. : 

Ha-Sikhsukh ha-'Aravi Yisre'eli {The Arab-Israeli 
Conflict: A Bibliography of Arabic Books and Pub- 
lications}. Comp. by Naim Sharabani. Jerusalem: 
Mount Scopus Center for Research on The Pales- 
tinian Arabs and Arab-Israeli Relations, 1973. 
1£15.00. Contains some 2086 items. 


Afghanistan, Iran and Pakistan 


Christians im Persia: Assyrians, Armenians, Roman 
Catholics and Protestants, By Robin E. Waterfield. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1973. 192 pages. Illus. 
Map. Bibl. Index. £3.50 cloth; £2.00 paper. 

Dictionnaire géographique, historique et littéraire de 
la Perse et des contrées adjacentes. By Casimir 
Barbier de Meynard. Amsterdam: Philo Press, 1970. 
No price indicated. ` 

L'Iran aujourd'hui. By Jean Hureau. Paris: Arthaud, 
Jeune Afrique, 1972. 285 pages. Illus. Maps. 
38.00F. A guidebook containing many color 
pictures. 

Tarikh-i Adabiyat-i Musalmanan-i Pakistan o Hind 
{Literary History of the Muslims of Pakistan and 
India}. Vol. 2: Arabic Literature, 712-1972; Vols. 
3-5: Persian Literature, 1000-1972; Vols. 6-10: 
Urdu Literature, 712-1972; Vols. 13-14: Regional 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Ld 


Literature of West Pakistan. Comp. by Sayyid 
Fayyaz Mahmud. Lahore: Punjab University, 1971 
—. Rs16.00 for Vol. 2. 

Ulema in Politics: A Study Relating to the Political 
Activities of The Ulema in the South-Astan Sub- 
continent from 1556 to 1947. By Ishtiaq Husain 
Qureshi. Karachi: Ma'aref, 1972. xv -+ 432 pages. 
Bibl. Gloss. Rs50.00 and $11.00. 


Arabian Peninsula 


Arabia before Muhammad. By De Lacy O'Leary. New 
York: AMS Press, 1973. Bibl. $12.50. Reprint of 
original edition published in 1927 in London by 
K. Paul, Trench, and Trubner, and in New York by 
E. P. Dutton. 

Entdeckungen im Orient: Reise nach Arabien und 
anderen Ländern, 1761-1767. By Carsten Niebuhr. 
Tübingen: H. Erdmann, 1973. 332 pages. Illus. No 
price indicated. 

ALKbalij al-Arabi {The Arabian Gulf). By Jamal 
Zakariya Qasim, Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al- Arabi, 1973. 
573 pages. Map. £E1.50. 

Al-Yaman {History of Yemen}. By ‘Abd Allah ibn 
‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Shamahi. Cairo: ‘Alam al- 
Kutub, 1972. 368 pages. Illus. Bibl. £E1.00. 


Egypt, Sudan and Libya 


Agypten. By Hans Strelocke. München: Polyglott- 
Verlag, 1973. 400 pages. DM14.80. Includes 143 
graphs and maps. 

Atbár al-Istibblaf al-Dawli (On the Succession of The 
State in The Light of Egyptian-Libyan Unity}. By 
Hisham ‘Ali Sadiq. Alexandria, A.R.E.: Mansha'at 
al-Ma‘arif, 1973. 149 pages. Bibl. £50.75. 

The Balance Point between Local Autonomy and Na- 
tional Control. By S. E. M. Sadek. The Hague: 
Mouton, 1973. xii -|- 318 pages. Append. Bibl. 
Index. Gld30. Chapters 4 and 5 deal extensively 
with Egypt. 

Bayna al-Adab wa-al-Sibéfah (Om Literature and 
Journalism, with Special Reference to Current 
Trends in Egypt}. By Faraq Khürshid. Cairo: Dar 
al-Fikr al-'Arabi, 1972. 178 pages. £E0.35. 

Le conflit entre Republique du Soudan et ses provinces 
meridionales: éléments d'explication. By Marguerite 
Depratére. Brussels: Centre d'étude et de documen- 
tation africaine, 1972. 70 pages. No price indicated. 

Dustaruna al-Jadid {Comparative Study of Egyptian 
Constitutions since 1923 through 1971}. By 
Mahmid Hilmi. Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-‘Arabi, 1973. 
230 pages. Bibl. £E0.75. 

Fi Ma'‘arakat al-Turath {Modern Arabic Essays on Life 
in The Sudan in Relation to Modernization and 
Heritage}. By ‘Awn al-Sharif Qasim, Khartoum: 
al-Dar al-Sidaniyah, 1972. 119 pages. £80.30. 

Essays in Sudan Ethnography Presented to Edward 
e 
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Evans-Pritchard. Ed. by lan Cunnison and Wendy® 
James. New York: Humanities Press, 1972. xvi -]- 
256 pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

Hartóstlich von Suez: die feudale Halbinsel/Erich 
Helmensdorfer. München: Schulz, 1972. 448 pages. 
Maps. DM22.80. 

Al-Jumbüriyab al-Arabiyah al-Libiyah: Dinisah ff 
al-Jughrafiyah al-Siyastyah {The Libyan Arab Re- 
public: A Study of Its Political Geography}. Cairo: 
‘Alam al-Kutub, 1973. 209 pages. Illus, Bibl. 
£E1.00. 

Khutat wa-lttijabat al-Tanmiyah al-Sind'iyah fi al- 
Sadan (On Industrial Development and Its Trends 
in the Sudan}. Khartoum: Taba‘ Maslahat al- 
Masàhah al-Südániyah, 1972. 98 pages. Bibl. No 
price indicated. 

Libya (Libya: A General Study). By ' Aziz Muhammad 
Habib. Cairo: Maktabat al-Anjilu al-Misriyah, 
1973. 299 pages. Illus. Bibl. £0.80. 

Malamib min al-Mujtama‘ al-Sudans (Study of Cul- 
tural Life in The Sudan since 1912, with Emphasis 
on Literature}. Vol. L By Hasan Nujaylah. Khar- 
toum: al-Daàr al-Sidaniyah lil-Kutub, 1972. £80.50. 

Naissance de l'urbanisme dans la vallée du Nil, By 
Geneviéve Sée. Paris: Editions Serg, 1973. 331 
pages. Illus. Maps. 69.00F. 

Al-Nizam al-ljtimad fi Misr (Dissertation on The 
Effects of Large Land Holdings on Social Systems 
in Egypt, 1837-1914}. By Ra'üf ‘Abbas Hamid 
Muhammad. Cairo: Dar al-Fikr al-Hadith lil- 
Taba‘ah wa-al-Nashr, 1973. 286 pages. Illus. Bibl. 
£E0.80. 

AL-Tilifiziyiin, Haqa'iq wa-Argam (Facts and Figures 
Concerning Television in The Sudan}. Khartoum: 
Wizārat al-Ylàm wa-al-Thaqafah, 1971. 69 pages. 
Illus. No price indicated. Discusses the purpose and 
róle of television in the Sudan. 

Wa-ja'a Mayg: Dirasah lil-Kifab al-Watani al-Sadant 
{The Communist Uprising in The Sudan, 1971}. 
By ‘Amir al-‘Aqqad. Beirut: Dar al-Jil, 1972. 223 
pages. Illus. No price indicated. 


Fertile Crescent and Cyprus 


Qadàya al-Khilaf fi al-Hizb abSbzym aLSüri {The 
Disagreements within The Syrian Communist 
Party). Beirut: Dar Ibn Khaldün, 1972. 422 pages. 
No price indicated. 

Revolutionary Change and Modernization in the Arab 
World: A Case from Syria. By Safouh al-Akhrass. 
Damascus: Atlas, 1972. xv + 264 pages. No price 
indicated. 

ALShuyt'iytin al-Lubnaniyiin wa-Mubimmat aleMar- 
halah al-Muqbilab {The Lebanese Communists and 
The Requirements of the Coming Stage}. Beirut: 
al-Hizb al-Shuyü'i al-Lubnani, 1972. Concerning 
the Third Lebanese Communist Party Conference 
of 1972. 

Tatawwur al-Sibafab al-Suriyab (On The Syrian Press 
and Arab Nationalism, 1920-1961). By Ihsan 
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‘Askar. Cairo: Dar al-Nahdah al-‘Arabiyah, 1973. 
342 pages. £E1.30. 
Thaqafatuna fi Khamsin ‘Aman {Essays on Jordan's 


Literature and Popular Culture}. Amman: Man-. 


shirat Dàá'irat al-Thaqafah wa-al-Funün, 1972. 395 
e pages. Map. 0.4JD. 
* 


Israel 


The El Al Story. By Arnold Sherman. London: Val- 
lentine Mitchell, 1973. 204 pages. £2.25. 

The World of Sholom Aleichem. By Maurice Samuel. 
London: Vallentine Mitchell, 1973. 334 pages. 
£2.75. 


Magbrib 


The Algerian Revolution: Facts and. Prospects. Algiers: 
Ministry of Information and Culture, Documenta- 
tion and Publication Division, 1972. 259 pages. 
Illus. No price indicated. 

Algérie, 4 ans d'une vie. By Pierre Tanant, Paris: 
Arthaud, 1973. 275 pages. 30.00F. 

Arabs and Berbers: From Tribe to Nation in North 
Africa, Ed. by Ernest Gellner and Charles Micaud. 
London: Duckworth, 1973. 448 pages. Maps. Index. 
£7.95. 

L’érosion actuelle et ses conséquences sur aménage- 
ment en Algérie. By Maurice Benshetrit. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1972. Publications 
de l'Université de Poitiers Lettres et sciences hu- 
maines, No. 11. 35.00F. 

Al-Jumbitriyah al-Tunisiyah (Lectures on The Re- 
gional Geography of Tunisia}. By ‘Abd al-Rahman 
Hamidah. Cairo: Ma'had al-Bubüth wa-al-Dirasat 
al-Arabiyah, 1973. 319 pages. Illus. Bibl. £E0.90. 

Légende dorée d'Afrique du Nord. By J. Scelles-Millie. 
Paris: G. P. Maison-neuve et Larose, 1973. Les 
Littératures populaires de toutes les nations, New 
Series, No. 18. 26.00F. Tales recorded from native 
inhabitants. 

Le maroc a la recherche d'une révolution. By Kamal 
Eddine Mourad. Paris: Sindbad, 1972. 172 pages. 
22.00F. 

Marokko zwischen Demokratie und Diktatur. By 
Helga Henselder. Kóln: n.p., 1971. Bibl. 

Marruecos en la encrucijada. By Alberto Miguez. 
Madrid: M. Castellote, 1973. 142 pages. GOptas. 

Poémes et chants de Kabylie. By Malek Ouary. Paris: 
Librairie Saint Germain-des-Pres, 1972. 171 pages. 
20.00F. 

` La poésie arabe maghrébine d'expression populaire: 
défense et illustration d'une poésie classique d'ex- 
pression “dialectale.” By Mohamed Belhalfaoui. 
Paris: F. Maspero, 1973. 206 pages. No price 
indicated. 

Politiques coloniales au Maghreb. By Charles R. 
Ageron. Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1972. 291 pages. 49.00F. 

Shi'r al-Maghrib (A Study of Arabic Poetry in North 
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Africa through The Middle of the Tenth Century). 
By Ibrahim al-Disüqi Jad al-Rabb. Cairo: Dar al- 
Thagafah lil-Taba'ah wa-al-Nashr, 1973. 294 pages. 
Bibl. £E0.90. 

Tarikh al-Sibafah fi al-Jaza'ir {History of the Press in 
Algeria}. By Sayf al-Islam al-Zubayr. Algeria: al- 
Sharikah al-Wataniyah  lil-Nashr  wa-al-Tawzi, 
1971. 160 pages. No price indicated. 

Villages désertés et structures agraires anciennes. du 
Touat-Gourara (Sahar Algérien). By J. C. Echallier. 
Paris: Arts et Métiers graphiques, 1972. 142 pages. 
Ilius. Maps. 25.00F. 


Palestine Problem 


Fedayeen: The Story of tbe Palestinian Guerrillas, By 
Zeev Schiff and Raphael Rothstein. London: Val- 
lentine Mitchell, 1973. 256 pages. Illus. £2.50. 

Filastin fi Khitat al-Sabyuniyab (Lectures on Palestine 
in Relation to Imperialism and Zionism, 1939- 
1947). By Ahmad Tarabayn. Cairo: Ma'had al- 
Buhüth wa-al-Dirasat al-' Arabiyah, 1973. 414 pages. 
£E1.25. A continuation of the author's two earlier 
works concerning the periods 1897-1922 and 1922- 
1939. 

Four: Years of Military Administration, 1967-1971: 
Data on Civilian Activities in Judea and Samaria, 
the Gaza Strip and Northern Sinai. Tel Aviv: 
Ministry of Defence, Coordinator of Government 
Operations in the Administered Territories, 1971. 
218 pages. No price indicated. 

The: Gentile Zionists: A Study in Anglo-Zionist Di- 
plomacy, 1929-1939. By N. A. Rose. London: 
Frank Cass, 1973. xii + 228 pages. Bibl. Index. 
$11.50. Available from International Scholarly 
Book Services, Inc., P.O. Box 4347, Portland, Orte- 
gon 97208. 

When Jerusalem Burned. By Gerard Israel and Jacques 
Leber. London: Vallentine Mitchell, 1973. 192 
pages. Illus. £2.25. 


Turkey 


The Village in The Turkish Novel and Short Story, 
1920 to 1955. By Carole Rathbun. The Hague: 
Mouton, 1973. Near and Middle East Monographs, 
No. 2. Bibl. No price indicated. 


Medieval History 


Al-'Alagat al-'Arabiyah al-Siyasiyah {Arab Political 
Relations during The Buwayhid Period}. By Hamid 
Ghunaym Abt Sa'id. Cairo: Maktabat al-Shabab, 
1971. 393 pages. Maps. Bibl. £E0.80. 

AlAlagat al-Hijaziyah al-Misriyah {The Relations 
Between the Hijaz and Egypt during tbe Mamlük 
Period). By ‘Ali ibn Husayn al-Sulaymàn, Cairo: 
Dar Hara’, 1973. 302 pages. Map. £E1.20. 

Conquéte de la Syrie et de la Palestine par Saladin, 
By ‘Imad ad-Din al-Isfahani (1125-1201). Panis: 


BOOK REVIEWS 


P. Guethner, 1972. Documents relatifs à l'histoire 
des croisades, No. 10. xiv + 460 pages. 100.00F. 
Histoire des philosophes et des theologiens musulmans 
de 632 a 1258. By Gustave Dugat. Ámsterdam: 
Oriental Press, 1973. xlii -+ 385 pages. Table. 
Bibl Reprint of the Paris edition of 1878. No 

price indicated. 

Tarikh al-Ummab al-'Arabiyah (History of the Islamic 
State during tbe Period of the First Four Calipbs, 
630-660). By ‘Abd al-Fattah ‘Ali Shihátah. Cairo: 
al-Matba'at al-Fanniyah al-Hadithah, 1972. 2 vols. 
Bibl. £E1.50. 

Terminologia | geografico-administrativa e historia 
politico-cultural de Al-Andalus en el "Mu'yam Al- 
Buldam" de Yaqüt By Gamal Abd Al-Karim. 
Seville: Universidad, 1972. Anales de la Universi- 
dad Hispalense. Serie Filosofía y letras, No. 14. 
206 pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Le voyage d'Outremer Egypte, Mont Sinay, Palestine. 
By Jean Thenaud (f11511). Genève: Slatkine Re- 
prints, 1971. Reprint of the Paris edition of 1884. 


Modern History and Politics 


Arabistas españoles del siglo XIX. By Manuela Man- 
zanares de Cirre. Madrid: Institute Hispano Arabe 
de Cultura, 1971. 221 pages. Illus. No price indi- 
cated. 

The Balance Point between Local Autonomy and Na- 
tional Control. By S. E. M. Sadek. The Hague: 
Mouton, 1973. xii -- 318 pages. Áppends. Sum- 
mary in Dutch. Bibl. Index. Gld30. Includes an 
extensive case study. of Egypt. 

The Emergence of Arab Nationalism: With a Back- 
ground Study of Arab-Turkish Relations in The 
Near East. By Zeine N. Zeine. 3d. ed. Delmar, 
N. Y.: Caravan Books, 1973. viii +- 139 pages. 
Appends. Bibl. Index. $7.50. 

The Lions of Marash: Personal Experiences with 
American Near East Relief, 1919-1922. By Stanley 
E. Kerr. Albany, N. Y.: State University of New 
York Press, 1973. xxv + 254 pages. Appends. 
Notes. Bibl. $15.00. 

The Ottoman Empire, The Great Powers and The 
Straits Question, 1870-1887. By Barbara Jelavich. 
Bloomington, Ind.: Indiana University Press, 1973. 
xi +- 170 pages. Appends. Bibl. Index. $6.95. 

From Ottomanism to Arabism: Essays on The Origins 
of Arab Nationalism, By C. Ernest Dawn. Urbana, 
IIL: University of Illinois Press, 1973. ix + 206 
pages. Index. $8.95. 

The Greek Struggle for Independence, 1821-1833. 
By Douglas Dakin. Berkeley, Calif.: University of 
California Press, 1973. viii + 316 pages. Maps. 

. Bibl, Index. $13.00. 

Harakat Nashr al-Kutub fi Misr: Waqi'uba wa- 
Mustagbaluba {Book Publication Movement in 
Egypt, Present and Future}. By Sha'bān ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz Khalifah. Cairo: Cairo University, Faculty of 
Literature, 1972. Bibl. No price indicated, 
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La politique arabe de la France de De Gaulle à Pompi- e 
dou. By Paul Balta. Paris: Sindbad, 1973. 279 
pages. No price indicated. 

Revolutions and Military Rule in The Middle Bast: 
The Arab States, Vol. Il: Egypt, The Sudan, Yemen 
and Libya. By George M. Haddad. New York: 
Robert Speller, 1973. ix -+ 428 pages. Append.e 
Illus. Bibl. Index. $12.50. 

Riformatori musulmani del XIX secolo nell’ Africa e 
nell’ Asia mediterrannee. By Enrico de Leone. Mi- 
lan: Giuffré, 1973. 106 pages. IL1500. 


Economic and Social Conditions 


Education and Modernization in the Middle East, By 
Joseph S. Szyliowicz. Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univer- 
sity Press, 1973. xii + 459 pages. Appends. Index. 
No price indicated. 

AkIqtisad al-Zira't al-Arabi {The Arab Agricultural 
Economy}. By Muhammad ‘Abd al-Wadid Khalil. 
Alexandria, A.R.E.: Dar al-Matbii‘at al-Hadithah, 
1973. 320 pages. Illus. Bibl. £E1.20. 

State and Economics in The Middle East: A Society in 
Transition, By Albert Bonné. 2d revised ed. West- 
port, Conn.: Greenwood Press, 1973. xiv + 452 
pages. Illus. Bibl. $17.00. 


Linguistics, Literature and Art 


Adab al-Hadith al-Nabawi {The Literature of The 
Prophets Sayings}. By Bakri Shaykh Amin. Cairo: 
Dar al-Sharüq, 1973. 240 pages. £E0.70. 

Al-Almaél al-Kamilah lil-Imam Mubammad ‘Abduh 
{The Complete Works of Muhammad ‘Abduh}. 
Beirut: al-Mu'assasah al-‘Arabtyah lil-Dirasát wa-al- 
Nashr, 1972. Vols 2-3. £L15.00 per volume. 

Antologia de poesía arabe contemporánea, Comp. by 
Leonor Martinez Martin. Madrid: Espasa-Calpe, 
1972. 235 pages. 50ptas. 

La calligraphie arabe, By Mohamed Aziza. Tunis: 
S.T.D., 1973. 141 pages. Illus. Collection esthétique 
et civilisation, No. 1. £E5.25. 

Dicbterische Veggleiche der Andalus-Araber. By 
Muhammad ibn al-Hasan Ibn al-Kattanit (11th 
cent). Bonn: Selbstverlag des Orientalischen 
Seminars der Universitat, 1973. Bonner Orien- 
talischen Studien, New Series No. 26. xvi + 244 
pages. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Al-Dirasat al-Sha'biyah bayna al-Nazariyah wa-al- 
Tatbiq {Folkloric Studies: Theory and Practice}. 
By Nabilah Ibrahim. Cairo: al-Hadithah, 1973. 
338 pages. Illus. Bibl. £E1.25. Contains considerable 
material on Arab folklore. 

Fann al-Riwayab ‘inda Yusuf al-Siba't (Study on The 
Art of The Novel in The Works of Yzsuf al-Sibà'i, 
The Egyptian Minister of Culture}. By Nabil 
Raghib, Cairo: Maktabat al-Khaniji, 1973. 356 
pages. Bibl. £E0.40. 
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9 Fate of 4 Cockroach: Four Plays of Freedom. By 
Tewfik al-Hakim. Tr. from the Arabic by Denys 
Johnson-Davies. London: Heinemann, 1973. Afri- 
can Writers Series, No. 117. viii + 184 pages. No 
price indicated. 

Tbe Hazaragi Dialect of Afgban Persian. By G. K. 

* Dulling. London: Central Asian Research Centre, 
1973. Central Asian Monographs, No. 1. 99 pages. 
No price indicated. : 

Al-I'lam al-'Arabi wa-al-I'lam al-Sibyiini {Lectures 
on Arab and Zionist Publicity). By Hafiz Mahmüd. 
Cairo: Ma'had al-Buhiith wa-al-Dirasat al-' Arabiyah, 
1973. 74 pages. Bibl. £E0.25. 

Introductory Grammatical Remarks on the Persian 
Language, 1776. By George Hadley (d.1798). 
Menston: Scholar Press, 1972. 217 pages. Reprint 
of lst ed., Bath, printed by R. Cruttwell for the 
author, 1776. No price indicated. 

AkItijabat al-Fanniyah fi al-Shi'r al-Filastini al- 
Mwu'asir (Dissertation on Modern Arabic Poetry of 
Palestinians, 1926-1960}. By Kamil Salih Mahmüd 
al-Sawafirt. Cairo: Maktabat al-Anjili: al-Misriyah, 
1973. 432 pages. £E1.50. j 

AL-Mibrajan al-Awwal lil-Thagafah al-'Arabiyah f 
al-Barazil {On The First Arabic Cultural Festival 
in Brazil August 14-30, 1972). Rio de Janeiro: 
Missao da Liga dos Estados Arabes, 1972. 106 
pages. Illus. No price indicated. 

An Outline of Islamic Architecture. By Rafique Ali 
Jairazbhoy. New York: Asia Publishing House, 
1972. xvi -+ 386 pages. Illus. with 189 plates. No 
price indicated. 

New Quatrains of Omar Khayyém: Renderings Based 
on the Arberry Version of the Teheran Manuscript. 
By Izak David Du Plessis. 3d ed. Cape Town: 
Howard Timmins, 1972. 

Persische Grammatik, By Sadegh Amin-Madani. Hei- 
delberg: J. Groos, 1972. 517 pages. Bibl. No price 
indicated. 

The Saint's Lamp and Other Stories. By Haqqi Yahya. 
Tr. from the Arabic and introduced by M. M. 
Badawi. Leiden: Brill, 1973. xiii + 90 pages. 
£116.00. 

Das Schachspiel in der arabischen Literatur von den 
Anfängen bis zur sweiten Halfte des 16. Jabrbun- 
derts. By Reinhard Wieber. Walldorf-Hessen: Ver- 
lag für Orientkunde H. Vondran, 1972. 507 pages. 
Illus. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Tanmiyat al-Lughah al-Arabiyah fi al-'Asr al-Hadith 
{Lectures on The Arabic Language in Modern 
Times, with Special Reference to Foreign Influ- 
ences}. By Ibrahim al-Sámarra't. Cairo: Ma'had al- 
Buhüth  wa-al-Dirasát al-‘Arabiyah, 1973. 262 
pages. £E0.70. 


Law 


Al-Ijtibád {Dissertation on Islamic Law Sources, with 
Special Reference to Ijtibad at the Present Time}. 
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By Sayyid Muhammad Masi Tawānā. Cairo: Day 
al-Kutub al-Hadithah, 1973. 626 pages. Bibl 
. £E1.00. 


Religion, Philosophy and Science 


The Arab Mind. By Raphael Patai. New York: Charle: 
Scribner's Sons, 1973. vii + 313 pages. Appends. 
Notes. Index. $12.50. 

‘Asr al-Risalah (History of tbe Prophet Muhammad's 
Mission}. By ‘Ali Habibah. Cairo: Maktabat al. 
Shabab, 1973. 439 pages. Bibl. £E1.00. 

Cattolicesimo e Islam oggi. By Carlo Gasbarri. Roma: 
Citta nuova, 1972. 348 pages. IL2900. 

Il Corano nella luce di Cristo: Saggio per una reinter- 
pretazione cristiana del libro sacro dell'Islam. N.p.: 
EMI, 1972. 234 pages. IL2000. 

Dirasah Islamiyah fi al-'Amal wa-al-'Ummal (A Study 
of Islamic Principles Concerning Labor and Labor- 
ing Classes, Stressing Their Relationship and Ap- 
plicability to Labor Policy in the Modern State}. 
By Labib al-Sa'id. Cairo: al-Haya'at al-Misriyah 
al-Ammah lil-Ta’lif wa-al-Nashr, 1970. 141 pages. 
No price indicated. 

Al-Madkhal fi al-Tarbiyah al-Mugàrinab (Introduction 
to Comparative Education, with Special Reference 
to Arab Countries}. By Wahib Ibrahim Sam'àn. 
Cairo: Maktabat al-Ànjilü al-Misriyah, 1973. 514 
pages. Bibl. £E1.75. Approximately three-fifths of 
the book concerns Arab countries. 

The Metaphysics of Avicenna (ibn Sina): A Critical 
Translation-Commentary and Analysis of The Fun- 
damental Arguments in Avicenna’s Metaphysica in 
The Danish Nama-i 'alà'i (The Book of Scientific 
Knowledge). By Parviz Morewedge. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1973. Persian Heritage 
Series, No. 13. xxvii -]- 284 pages. Notes. Gloss. 
Indices. $15.00. 

Tbe Middle East: Its Religion and Culture. 2d ed. 
By Edward J. Jurji. Westport, Conn.: Greenwood 
Press, 1973. 159 pages. Bibl. $8.50. 

Min Ruwad al-Falsafah al-Islamiyah {Critical Study of 
Four Muslim Philosophers: al-Kindi (d. ca. 873), 
al-Farabi, ibn Sina (9802-1037) and Ibn Khaldin 
(1332-1406), By ‘Abd al-Mun‘im Hamadah. Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Ánjilü al-Misriyah, 1973. 311 pages. 
Bibl. No price indicated. 

Nibayat al-Tarikh {Introduction to The Study of 
Zionist Thought}. By ‘Abd al-Wahhab al-Musiri. 
Cairo: Matàbi' al-Ahram al-Tijariyah, 1973. 128 
pages. Bibl. refs. £E0.15. 

Quellenkritische Studien zu Themen, Formen und 
Tendenzen Frubislamischer Gesichtsuberlieferung. 
Vol 1. By Albrecht Noth. Bonn: Selbstverlag 
des Orientalischen Seminars der Universitat, 1973. 
DM16.00. 

Readings from The Mystics of Islem: Translations, 
Together with a Short Account of The History and 
Doctrines of Sifism and Brief Biographical Notes 

e 
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on Each Sufi Writer. By Margaret Smith. London: 
Luzac, 1973. 135 pages. Notes. Index. $6.00 cloth; 
$3.25 paper. Available from Rowman and Little- 
field, 81 Adams Drive, Totowa, New Jersey 07512. 

{ Rosary of Islamic Readings, 7th to 20th Century. 
Comp. and ed. by Gulam Ali Allana, Karachi: 
National Publishing House, 1973. xxiii + 389 
pages. Bibl. Rs30.00. 

"be Sixth Conference of the Academy of Islamic 
Research, 1971, Cairo: al-Azhar, Academy of 
Islamic Research, 1972: 1034 pages. £E2.00. 


Paperbacks 


"be Dispossessed Majority. 2d rev. ed. By Wilmot 
Robertson. Cape Canaveral, Fla.: Howard Allen 
Enterprises, 1973. ix -+ 540 pages. Append. Index. 
$2.95. Includes a section on US foreign policy in 
the Middle East. 

diwan of Bayram Khan. Ed. by S. Hussamuddin 
Rashdi and Muhammad Sabir. Karachi: The Insti- 
tute of Central and West Asian Studies, 1971. Texts 
Series, No. 2. 83 pages. Illus. Rs15.00 and $2.00. 
Contains the Persian and Turkic poems of Bayram 
Khan and a biography of Bayram Khan by Mah- 
mudul Hasan Siddiqi. 

srael. New York: Random House, 1973. Holiday 
Magazine Travel Guide, No. 13. 159 pages. Illus. 
$1.95. 

“he Seljuk Vezirate: A Study of Civil Administration, 
1055-1194. By Carla L. Klausner. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1973. Harvard 
Middle Eastern Monographs, No. 22. vii -+ 100 
pages. Appends. Bibl. Notes. Index. No price indi- 
cated, 
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The Shamli Letters: A New Source of Iranian Diplo- 
matic Correspondence. Intro. and annotation by 
Riazul Islam. Karachi: The Institute of Central 
and West Asian Studies, 1971. Texts Series, No. 1. 
31 pages. Append. Illus. Rs15.00 and $2.00. Con- 
tains the correspondence of Hasan Khan Shamlü 
and ‘Abbas Quli Khan Shamlü, consecutivé vice- 
roys of Khurasán during the reigns of Shah Safi and 
Shah ‘Abbas Ii, with Mughal officials, Khans of 
Turan, et al, 

Les superstitions au Libdn: aspects psychosociologiques. 
By Mounir Chamoun. Beirut: Dar el-Machreq, 
1973. Hommes et Sociétés du Proche-Orient, No. 4. 
xi 4- 250 pages. Appends. Bibl. No price indicated. 

Tunisia in Pictures. By Coleman Lollar. New York: 
Sterling, 1972. Visual Geography Series. 64 pages. 
Illus, $1.25. 


Forthcoming Publications 


Afghanistan. By Louis Dupree. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. About 716 pages. Illus. 
$22.50. Announced for Fall '73. 

The Arab-Israeli Conflict. Ed. by John Norton Moore. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 3 Vols. 
About 2,700 pages. $75.00, prepublication price 
until January 1974 for the 3-volume set; thereafter, 
$85.00. Announced for Fall '73. 

Letters of Medieval Jewish "Traders, By S. D. Goitein. 
Princeton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. About 
316 pages. Announced for Fall '73. 

The Surrogate Proletariat: Moslem Women and Revo- 
lutionary Strategies in Soviet Central Asia, 1919- 
1929. By Gregory L. Massell. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press. About 452 pages. 
$18.50. Announced for Fall '73. 


i DOCUMENTS : 


Resolutions passed by the Security Council of the United Nations on the Arab-Israeli 
Conflict, October 22, 23 and 25, 1973 


* RESOLUTION 338 (1973) 
Adopted by the Security Council at its 1747th 
meeting on 22 October 1973 


The Security Council, 


1. Calls upon all parties to the present fight- 
ing to cease all firing and terminate all military 
activity immediately, no later than 12 hours after 
the moment of the adoption of this decision, in 
the positions they now occupy; 


2. Calls upon the parties concerned to start 
immediately after the cease-fire the implementa- 
tion of Security Council Resolution 242 (1967) 
in all of its parts; 


3. Decides that immediately and concurrently 
with the cease-fire, negotiations start between 
the parties concerned under appropriate auspices 
aimed at establishing a just and durable peace 
in the Middle East. 


RESOLUTION 339. (1973) 


Adopted by the Security Council at its 1748tb 
meeting on 23 October 1973 


The Security Council, referring to its resolution 
338 (1973) of 22 October 1973, 


l. Confirms its decision on an immediate 
cessation of all kinds of firing and of all mili- 
tary action, and urges that the forces be returned 
to the positions they occupied at the moment 
the cease-fire became effective. 


2. Requests the Secretary General to take 
e measures for immediate dispatch of United Na- 
tions observers to supervise the observance of 
the cease-fire between the forces of Israel and 
e the Arab Republic of Egypt, using for this pur- 
pose the personnel of the United Nations now 
in the Middle East and first of all the personnel 
now in Cairo. 


RESOLUTION 340 (1973) 


Adopted by the Security Council at its 1749th 
meeting on 25 October 1973 


The Security Council, 


Recalling its Resolutions 338 (1973) of 22 
October 1973, and 339 (1973) of 23 October 
1973, 


Noting with regret the reported repeated vio- 
lations of the cease-fire in noncompliance with 
Resolutions 338 (1973) and 339 (1973), 


Noting with concern from the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s report that the United Nations military 
observers have not yet been enabled to place 
themselves on both sides of the cease-fire line, 


1, Demands that immediate and complete 
cease-fire be observed and that the parties return 
to the positions occupied by them at 16:50 
hours G.M.T. on 22 October 1973; 


2. Requests the Secretary General, as an im- 
mediate step, to increase the number of United 
Nations military observers on both sides; 


3. Decides to set up immediately under its 
authority a United Nations emergency force to 
be composed of personnel drawn from states 
members of the United Nations except perma- 
nent members of the Security Council, and re- 
quests the Secretary General to report within 24 
hours on the steps taken to this effect; 


4. Requests the Secretary General to report to 
the Council on an urgent and continuing basis 
on the state of implementation of this resolution 
as well as Resolutions 338 (1973) and 339 
(1973); 


5. Requests all member states to extend their 
full cooperation to the United Nations in the 
implementation of this resolution as well as 
Resolutions 338 (1973) and 339 (1973). 
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